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1. Baeeolahiv>m ampullacevLm roseuni, — A lovely variety of tho geiittS 
OrchidacecB, This genuB ia a very large one, and embraces some of the 
most ourioaa and interesting of tropical plants. Their habits are very dis- 
tinett Many require pot culture ; many root best in rotten wood ; and many 
cling as parasites to the branches of other plants, rooting in the air. All 
Uio stove species delight in damp and shade. 

2. Clematis Veitchii . — Much has been done of late years to improve the 
hardy and half-hardy climbers which come under the name of Clematis. 0. 
Veitchi^ which our artist has drawn, is a very pretty variety ; and along with 
it, as novelties, maybe mentioned 0. Jackmanni, C. Sophia, C. Eubella, and 
C. rubro-violacea. All the clematis flower best upon trellis-work against a 
wall, and with a south or warm aspect ; but they are very effective when 
planted in masses in beds, pegged down, and allowed to run into each other. 

3. Lilac : White and Violet . — Few things are more useful for shruh- 
beries and plantations than the common lilacs. 5‘hoy are so well known 
as to require no description. Those figured in our plate arc the Persian 
varieties. They are more compact and delicate than the common sorts, and 
admit of being pruned into well-shaped shrubs. A standard, cither of the 
white or violet, ia the centre of a bed has a very good effect. They may 
bo trained to a single stem and the head bent down over wires. 

4. Atiricula.^ln our chapter upon B’lorisis* Flowers will be found many 
useful hints upon the cultivation of thlf^gricula. All the choice varieties 
should bo grown in pots and kept under cover of glass, well shaded; for wet 
and sun soon spoil their delicate colours. Tlio more hardy sorts form very 
pretty edgings to hods on lawns. Grown in this way, they should bo taken 
up and divided about every three years. 

5. Azalea : Fascination , — Cultivation has done, and is still doiu^, a great 
deal to improve our stock of greenhouse azaleas. Every year produces not* 
only novelties in colouring, but improvement in the shape and size of the 
flowers. The lovers of these showy plants are greatly indebted to the 
skill and care of Mr. James Ivciy, of Dorking. Fascination is one of hiF 
seedlings, and he has several others of equal merit. 




PREFACE. 


Tlw Book of Garden Management baa been ao long before the public that 
Utile need now be aaid by way of preface, Ita merita, and ita defeota aleo, 
aro well known. It is, however, with tho viow of removing the latter, and 
making the volume even more popular than it has been that the proprietors 
put forth this new edition; after a decade of , existence, every book upon 
gardening needs emendations and additions that may adapt it to the require- 
ments of the present times. Gardening is one of those active sciences 
which disdain at any time to be called perfect. With Floriculture this is 
especially the case, for hero something new is ever occurring — not only new 
plants, blit now modes of cultivation are continually being introduced, for 
in few matters is tho spirit of enterprise more rife than in botanical re- 
search. Our best firms have correspondents in all quarters of the globe, 
and each succeeding catalogue brings to our notice something, of the very 
existence of which we had no previous knowledge t with new plants come 
also new and improved modes of treatment. It has been the aim of the 
editor to make his remarks os practical as possible ; theoretical knowledge 
on such a subject as gardening being of small worth unless it results in 
practice. This is strikingly **put*' in an anecdote related by Sir E. L. 
Bulwer Lytton, in his delightful series of Essays on ** Life, Literature, and 
Manners.*’ 

** A certain nobleman, very proud of the extent and beauty of his pleasure- 
grounds,. chancing one day to call on a small squire whoso garden might cover 
an acre, was greatly struck with the brilliant coloxus of his neighbour's^ flowers. 

* Ay, my lorC tho flowers aro well enough,’ said the squire j * but permit me to 
show you my -grapes.’ Conducted into an old-fushionod little green-house, 
which B^ved as a vinery, my lord eased with mortifleation on grapes twice as 
fine as his own. * My dear friend,’ sam my lord, * you have a jewel of a gardener j 
let mo see him.* The gardener was called— a simple -looking young man, under 
thirty. ‘Accept my compliments on jour flower-beds and your grapes,* said my 
lord, ‘ and tell me, if you can, why your flowers are so much bri^ter than mine, 
and your grapes so much finer. You must have studied your profession very 

* “ ”y.* — * Please your loi’dship,* said the man, ‘ I bw’t no scholar; but 
as to tho flowers and the grapes, the secret of treating them as L do just came to 
me by chance.* 

The chane© ” was this : — Being in London, ho had accidontsjly over- 
hettrd a discussion between two medical men on the merits of charcoal in 
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eliolera j one of tliom moiitioning its good ciFecta on aicltly vinea, and, says 
he, seo bow a sprinkling of it will brighten np a flower-bed.^' The young 
gardener followed up the bint, and tried the charcoal dressing, 

*‘*And that’s how the grapes and llowor-bods came to please you, my 
lord; it Wfis by a lueky clianee that I overheard these gentlemen, i)k*ase your 
lordship/ 

*"'* Chance happens to all,’ answered the peer, sentcntiously; •'but to turn 
chance to account is the giilof few/ 

lordship returned home, gasod gloomily on the hues of his vast parterres 
and scowled at the clusters of grapes ; he summoned the gardener, communi- 
eatod what he had seen and hdtird, and produced a bunch of grajics lie had 
brought IVotn the squire’s vines. 

** ‘ My lord,* said ho, ‘ Squire ’s gardener must be a poor ignorant 

Mlow to fancy ho has (liscovcred a secret m what is known to every horti- 
culturist. iLi(*big, my lord, has treated of the good efiect of charcoal 'dressing 
to vines especially, and it is easily explained r and therewith the wise man 
entered on a very profound explanation, of which his lordship did not under- 
stand one word. 

" ‘ Well, then,’ said the peer, cutting short iho Ixarangue, ‘ since you know all 
this so well, have you ever tried it on mine ? * 

“ ‘ I can’t say I have, my lord } it did not chance to come into my head.* 

“ ‘ Nay,’ replied the peer, ‘ chance did put it into your head, but thought never 
took it out of your head.’ ” 


Th« result was, that my lord begged the young gardener of the squire j Kh 
took some xiains to educate him, and he became my lord’s head forester and 
high bailifl. 

With regard to the present edition, it may bo well to draw attention to 
the fact that the illustrations hove been very greatly improved and increased. 
'♦*Oar coloured xdatos,” which were executed in Paris at a groat expense, 
will, it is hoj>ed, add much to the interest and value of the work, at the 
twime time that, together with the numerous ijago engravings, they serve to 
i^ake the reader acquainted with many of those choice floral beauties which 
the skill and perscvG.nnco of our great horticultural firms have recently in- 
troduced. In conclusion, the editcir’s best thanks are duo and are hero 
« tendered, to his many friends who have so kindly and so generously placed 
. their information and experience at his disposal, for the benefit of the 
jpiublic* 

np.D, 

I<02fnoir, Aj)nl, fSjgt 
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CHAPTER 1. 


HISTOBIOAIi SKUTCH OV GABBBNINa 
1. Gardbniko, as an industrial art| existed in very remote aniiqtdty* 
Not to speak of tlie fabled gardens of Hesperides and of Aloinous, each 
of them— 

** Four acres the allotted space of ground^ 

Feuoed with a green inclosure all around i* 

or the hanging gardens of Babylon, by which the Babylonian moniiroh 
sought to reconcile his Median queen to the flat and naked country of 
her adoption, and banish from her memory the regretted Median hills 
«md forests, we^flnd among the Romans not only traces of extensivo 
garden cultivation, but a garden literature, which has probably not 
a little influenced our own. The kings of Borne seem, indeed, to 
have been their own gardeners; for Pliny tolls fls that Tarquin the 
Superb sent a c^ain cruel and sangumary message foom the garden 
whIdiL he was then cultivating with his own hands, to his son ; and he 
adds, ^At the present day,*' that is, about the year 60 or 90 of tho 
Chrisrian era, ** under th6 general natne of Hortormn, we have pleasure* 
grounds situated in the very heart the city, as well as extensive flelds 
and The garden craastituites the poor man's field,'* he proceeds 

to frty,— "foean it the lower cU^es procure th^ daily food and alter 
ala^at«he^^m^lectf^ the peril of shipwreck in 

for qjUfori in iilfo afeyssesi^iQie deu|v w who i^iwxfoes fo^ 






river Phasis at the risk of boing eaten up himself whild 
with wild beasts and tr 3 ring to toke a pheasanti he exolaimsy 
j^et| by Hercules ! how little do the prodnotions of the garden 
cost in comparison with these !** Pliny goes on to utter bitter com- 
plaints that these cheap and simple luxuries are being placed beyond 
tfie reach of the poor by the luxurious demands of the rich for mon- 
strosities of high cultiration. “We might be contented to allow of 
firuits being grown of exquisite flavour. We might allow wines being 
kept tm ihey were mellowed with ago> or enfeebled by being passed 
4d)iohgh cloth strainers; but do we not And that thoso reflned dis- 
tinctions are extended to the very herbs F The cabbages are pampered 
^ such an extent, that the poor man^s table is not large enough to 
j^kold them. Asparagus Nature intended to grow wild, so that all 
might gather it; but, lo and bohold! we And it in such a state of 
cultivation that Bavenna produces heads weighing as much as throe 
to the pound. Alas i for the monstrous gluttony.^ 
s. Aftor an exordium deprecating such high cultivation as a direct 
moans of depriving the poor of their natural food, in the course of which 
we learn that the women were the chief cultivators of the kitchen- 
garden among the Bomans ; that its appearance in the days of Cato 
the Censor was considered as the test of a good or careless honsewife ; 
and that the lower classes in Borne had their mimic gardens in tho 
windows, as we have our window gardening ; ho concludes thus : “ Lot 
the garden, then, have its due meed of honour ; let not its products, 
beoause they are common, be deprived of a due sliare of our con- 
aideration; for have not men of the highest rank been content to 
borrow thoir surnames from it? Havo the Lactucini thought them- 
selves disgraced by taking their name from tho Lettuce, or the Fabii 
lupd Lentilii from the Bean and the Lentils F But we are ready to 
admit, with Virgil, that it is difficult by language to ennoble a subject, 
ao bumble in itself, — 

“ ' In tonui, at tenuis non gloria.*" 

3 . It thus appears that early in Boman history, garden cultivation had 
not only made considerable progress, but that it had a tolerably ex- 
teasive literature. Csosar had his— 

‘^Private arbours and new planted orchards 
On this side Tiber.** 

0icero bad his villa and gardens, in which flowers were one of bis 
dlell^ts, and— 

^ ** The Pftstan roses, with their double spring," 

iFOre as celebrated as the flmits from the garden of LuouUui. 
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4. trhe Italian, stylo of gardening is probably a perfected continuation of 
that of the Bomans^ wif^ whom it was an amplification of the house itself. 

** A pillar'd shade, 

With echoing Walks beneath,* 

Sroad payed and sunny terraces and shady colonnades connected in their 
style with the house. Marble fountains, statuary} and vases, and other 
vestiges of ancient art found in the ruins, out of which they have been 
raised, are the chief characteristics of the magnificent gardens of modem 
Italy, and nothing can bo nobler than this stylo when the aocessarios 
are all in keeping. ** In spite of Walpole’s sneer," says Mr. Bellenden 
Kerr, “ about walking up and down stairs in the open air, there are few 
things so beautifol in art as stately tcnucos, tier above tier, and bold 
flights of stone steps, now stretching forward in a broad, unbroken 
course; now winding round the angle of the terrace in short steep 
descents ; each landing affording some new scene, some change of sun or 
shade-— a genial basking-place or cool retreat, — here the rich porfhmo of 
an ancestral orange-tree, which may have been in the fhmily three 
hundred years,— there the bright blossoms of some sunny creeper,— while 
at another time a balcony juts out to catch some distant view, or a re- 
-oess is formed with scats for the loitering party to * rest and be thankful.* 
Let all this bo connected^ by means of colonnades, with the architeotnre 
of the mansion, and yon have a far more rational appendage to its 
incessantly artificial character than the petty wildernesses and pic- 
turesque abandon, which have not been without advocates, even on an 
insignificant scale.** 

5. The Trench and the Dutch have each their distinct styles of 
gardening, — the French generally theatrical and affected, straining 
after effect with spectacle and display. Even at YersaiUeS} which 
represents two hundred acres and eight millions sterling, the geometric 
style of Le Notre differs in little from its predecesBOrs or its fellows, 
except in its extent and magnificence. Here, as elsewhere, in the 
pmdnotion of his school,-— 

** Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother. 

And half the garden just reflects the other.** 

Its wonder was the labyrinth in which thirty-nine of .fflsop’s fables were 
represented by means of copper figures of birds and beasts, each group 
btogr connected with a separate fonntiim, and all spouting water* 

In the Dutch style, there is a great proIbBion of ornament bn a 
fSaall tfcale ^ 

to statn^} statues tldih as tiboij* 
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6i3^ and 4ii<^e8 made to accoxntnodate the bridge throwti aorodi 
| eareSy waterworks, ba 2 )qtietihg-honses,aiid the never^faiUtig lust- 
(sttmm^-hoiise) with a profusion of trellis- work and green paint, 
fnrsoiishedi a$ Dvelyn has it, " with whatever may render ’^the place 
agreeable, melancholy, and country-like,*’ but abounding also in boauti- 
ibl grassy banks and green slopes, unknown in French gardens. 

7 . In our own country, gardening, as an art, much less as a science, 
is of comparatively modem date, but in no other country has it made 
Bueb progress. The universal aspiration, “Give mo but a garden/* 
parifadca young and old of our race. Our travellers ransack the Old 
World and the New for new plants with which to beautify our gardens. 
The ^tsore and weary and rather eccentric Australian traveller in 
Leichhardt*s “ Overland Expedition ** erected his tent, generally at a dis- 
tance from the rest under a shady tree or in a green bower of shrubs, wlicro 
be made himself as comfortable as the place would allow by spreading 
branches and grass under his couch, and covering his tent with them to 
keep it shady and cool, even planting lilies in blossom before his tent, in 
order that ho might enjoy their sight during his short stay. Under 
those circumstances, it is not suxprising that our garden literature 
ahould bo extremely copious. For this taste, as well as the early 
rudiments of gardening, we are probably indebted to the Romans ; for 
Strabo, writing in the first oentuiy, tolls us that the people of Britain 
WetsB ignorant of the art of cultivating gardens. The continual wars in 
wbiob Britain was engaged from the fifth century, when the Eomans 
TOeated the island, probably rooted out all traces of an art so civilising 
la gardening, although there are indications that vineyards planted 
in third oentuzy, under the Emperor Proteus, existed in the eighth 
Cemtey, when they are mentioned by the Venerable Bode ; while William 
of Malmsbuiy, writing in the twelfth cemtury, commends the vineyards 
of the county of Gloucester; and Pliny tells us that cherries, which 
X/UCuEus had introduced into Italy about a century before, were grown 

BriteCUi in the fii-st contury. Throughout the transition period which 
acceded the Koman conquest, the warlike barons and discontented 
people were ^probably too much occupied in looking to their personal ~ 
sal^y to think much of gardening. The opulent eaiis of Northumber- 
. whose boiimel^d consisted, in 1512, of a hundred and sixty persons, 
had ing one gardener^ if^ho, aocond^ ^ the “ Household Book,** ^tended 
^imrly ig Ihegaa^don siting of erbes, and clij^ing of knettis, and 
virs^piittg t^eald garden ^cleno*r^* XuBdotland^^ we may hiist to tlnf 
an^o^tyof the royal ^et jrimifsX.,-~4bat,p0Qfr oonxitiy badalieady 
ost^blishod BMO ohuma whlcit ban ttee oamledee 
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mmy of liw sons ovor the as gardeners. In his poem erf the 
•‘Qnaar/* written early in the fifteenth oentnry, the poet speahs of— 

**A garden fiilr, and in the oomeris set, 

Ane herbere green with wandes long and small. 

Itaillt about, and so with treeis sot 

Was all the plaoe, and hawthorn hedges knot, 

^ That lyfe was non, walkying there forbyo 
That might within soaroe any wight espyo, 

6o thicke the bewis and the levos grene.” 

8. Toward the end of the fifteenth and in the early part of tho six- 
teenth century, the wise and politic Henry YII. had nearly succeeded in 
rooting out the feuds of the Boses rod and white, and a long reign of 
comparative repose had no doubt prepared the people for the revival of 
gardening with the other arts of civilization, which took place in the suc- 
ceeding reign of Henry VIII. The royal gardens of Nonsuch were laid out 
by this monarch with the greatest magnificence. Nonsuch,’* says its 
historian Hentzner, ** is so encompassed with parks, delicious gardens, 
groves ornamented with trollis-work, cabinets of verdure, and walks so 
embowered by trees, that it seems to bo a place pitched upon by Blca.- 
sure herself to dwell in along with Health. In the pleasure and artificial 
gardens are many columns and pyramids of mai'ble ; two fountains spout 
water one round the other like a pyramid, upon which are perched small 
birds that stream water out of their bills. In the grQve of Diana is 
a very agreeable fountain, with Aotmon turned into a stag as ho was 
sprinkled by the goddess and her nymphs. There is besides another 
pyramid of marble with concealed pipes, which spirt upon all who come 
within their reach j” so that it may well claim pre-eminence, and justify 
the poet, who tells us — 

** This, which no equal hath in art or fam^^ 

Britons deservedly do Nonsuch name.” 

p. During Elizabeth’s reign, Holland and Hatfield House were both 
laid out. Of the former, part of the original plan still remains $ of Hat- 
field, Hentznmr says, the gardens are surrounded by a piece of water 
ydik boats rowing through the alleys of weU-out trees and laby» 
rmtha made with great labour.” Mazes and labyrinths and concealed 
pipes, by tneans of which visitors might find themselves lost one minute, 
and deluged with ^ter at the next, seems, indeed, to have been the 
easteofthat day — a Jocular sorb of hospitality ''more honoured in the 
leeech than t^e obserranoe." 

the reign <rf James Theelmlds was laid out. Alarms 





flf' ; 

ha.Ting aH its wails covered wiih pHUyrea, and a oeantiM 
i^em m the oetltre, the parterre having many pleasant walks, part of 
which are planted on the sides with espaliers, and others arched all over. 
At the end is a small mount, called the Mount of Venus, placed in tho 
midst of a labyrinth, and which is, upon tho whole, the most beautiful 
spot in the world.** During this reign, tho subject engaged tho oomprc- 
Jtcnsive mind of Bacon, with little immediate result} but tho contempt 
he expresses for ** images cut out of juniper and other garden stuff’* was 
not without its weight a few generations later, when a purer tasto camo 
to prevail. Hampton Courtj^ Cliatsworth, and Wooton, and many other 
of the hnest gardens in England, were laid out in Charles 1I.*8 reign ; 
garden structures also began to bo erected. Lo Notre planted Green- 
wich and St. James’s parks, under tho immediate directions of Charles, 
Versailles being the model, although only at a humble distance. Clipped 
yew-trees and other Dutch tendencies, scarcely redeemed by tho mag- 
nificent gates and iron railings now introduced, became the rage in the 
reign of William and Mary, — ** terraced walks, hedges of evergreens, 
shorn shrubs in boxes, orange and myrtle trees in tubs, being the chief 
excellences.** In 1606 an orangery with a glass roof was erootod at 
WoUaton Hall, Nottinghamshire,, said to have boon tho first structure 
of the kind in England. Those gardens were laid out in the Italian 
sjtylo, with terraces, statues, fountains, and nms, and, next to Chats- 
worth, they seem to have been the finest in England. With Powis 
Castle, and some other fine old terraced gardens, they wore sacrificed 
to the rage for improvement ushered in a century later by Kent and 
Brown, and their followers. 

Tho time was, indeed, fast approaching when an entirely new 
school of art in gardening and laying out grounds was to be initiated. 
Barn’s criticisms had paved the way, Milton’s gorgeous descriptions 
helped to bring the stiff formality of tho French and Dutch styles into 
disfevour ; Addison and Pope, by their ridicule, completed their over- 
throw. Addison compared your makers of parterres and flower-g^ens 
to epigrammatists and sonneteers ; contrivers of bowers and grottos, 
tr4lh^gcs an4 cascades, to romance writers ; while the gravebpits at Ken- 
i^gton, then^t laid out, were tho writers of heroic verse. This ridi- 
csdc hod a voiy happy effect, and when combined with the imaginings 
pfMUton, md tho natural dosci'iptions of scenery by Thompson and 
and tfio i^fined criticism of Pope, Gray, Warton, Whatoly, 
p4 ;Walp6le« and the practical application of the poet’s visions by Kent 
d Mason and thoir immediate predocessors, had a wonderful effect on 
'll^li^h ^zfeSt The gardens of Paradise# *as doser^*®^ by 
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l>eoftmA the germ of man^ a palatial garden given np to tho 
tender merciee of the artist. Many a garden emnlated tiiat of Ddez^ 
whioh 

** Crowns with its enclosure green> 

As with a rural mound the champaign head 
Of a stoop wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

Access denied *♦*♦*♦« 

I a. Nor is it at all surprising that this gorgeous picture seized upon 
the imagination of the more enthusiastic landscape gardeners, ronsed to 
exertion by the mixed criticism and ridicule of the leading spirits of 
the age. The result was the establishment of a new school in art, which, 
in course of time, came to bo recognized as the English style, end 
which, according to Gray, “is the only taste wo can call our own, the 
only proof we can give of original talent in matters of pleasure.*' 

13, Loudon and Wise were among the earliest innovators, and are 
highly praised in the “Spectator** for the manner in which they laid 
ont Kensington Gardens. Bridgman followed, hewing down many a 
verdurohs peacock and juniper lion. Kont, the inventor of the ha*ha, 
followed, and broke up the distinction of garden and park j and Brown 
(Capability Brown, as he was called) succeeded him with round clumps 
and boundary belts, artificially winding rivers and lakes, with broad 
drives terminating in snmmcr-houses. Brown is admitted ^to ha^ 
been a man of genius, and astonished the gardening wo^it the 
iQdlfhl manner in which he arrested the river and formed the beautiful 
lake at Blenheim; but he could not bo everywhere, and he foun^ inany 
ignorant imitators. Sir Walter Scott tells an amusing stoiy of one of 
these conceited pretenders who was employed by Lord Aberoom in 
laying ont the grounds at Dnddingston. The house embraces noble 
views of Craigmillar Oastlo on the one side, backed by, the Pentiands; 
on the other, by Arthuris Seat and the Salisbury Crags j and on a third 
the eye is carried past the precipitous rocks on which stands the Castle 
of Edinburgh, across the rich plains of Midlothian : the improved con* 
ccjived it to be his duty to block out every glimpse of this noble land- 
ae^ape* Buddingston Loch is a beantifol piece of water, lying at the foot 
ofArthux^s Seat: he shut out the lake also, and would ^ve ddim as 
mnoh for the aurrounding hills, but they wore too grand so 

treated. Lord Aberoom laughed at his absurdities, but was tCK> ^dio- 
lest to interrupt his vagaries. 

, 14, It is not surprising, perhaps, that the opponent; of the old style , 
ai a viery early period to the opposite extremoj fine Old gardens 
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wMe^y puBed to pieoeiS) in tlte words of Sir Walter Soott^ 
w^t ixiany ffc trophy of old iimg]ddo(»3toe--KX)i3rt^^ ornamented 
tsmtosnr^ fosse, arenae, barbican, and every extensive monument of 
wan and flanking tower.’* Sir IJvedale Price, who went a 
O^ein length with the prevailing mania, which he afterwards was stfll 
more active in arresting, expresses bitter regrot for the destmotion of an 
aiicestral garden on the old system which he condemned to deatraotion 
before he fonnd out his error. He was afterwards led to write strOi^ly 
in ^Tonr of the preservation of the remains of ancient magnifloenoe still 
tmiiouehed, with modifications calculated to redeem them from the charge 
of litarbarism. 

ig« **lt was, indeed, high time that some one should interfere,” oon- 
^nues Sir Walter Soott. ” The garden, artifloial in its structure, its shel* ^ 
te^, its climate, and its soil, which every consideration of tast^ beauty, 
and oonvenienoo recommended to be kept near to the mansion, and main* 
talned as its appendage, has by a strange and sweeping sentence of 
enilo been oondemned to wear the coarsest and most humbling form.” 
Sir TTvedale Price soon recognized a threefold division of the domain. 
For the arohitoctnral terrace and flower garden, in the direction of the 
houM, he admits the formal style} for the shrubbery or pleasure- 
ground, a transition between flowers and trees, which he is willing to 
hand over to the improver } but for the pork, which belongs to the pic- 
turCsque^his own subject — he gives fall scope to the most pioturesque 
.$£^oaition, provided it is not frittered away in trifling details. This 
•style of laying out, in which the lawn is imperceptibly lost in the 
diitunt park, has been oallod the Hnglish style. ” Nothing,” says 
foso^t, “is more completely the child of art than a garden.” Who would 
jp^he such a child in the gipsy garb, however picturesque it may beP 
Nor was the revolution in gardens confined to this oopntry. The 
rage flm £tnglish-»or, as the style was sometimes oaJled, the ^natural”—* 
Style, spread rapidly on the Continent, and espeoially in Franoe,*— of 
bourse with variations and individual as well as national idiosyncraoies: 
thfls at Frmbnville, the seat of Ticomto Girardin, a garden in ruins 
tyqsqcmsidexed not out of place with an accompanying bandof musioi 
madame and her ‘daughters walked about as Amazons in 
tfud the young men of the fhmily dressed in imitation of the 
Anol^ proprietor, H. WatiBl 0 t,who had wxitteaaaystein 
of ! m std<^y utilitamn princ^les, while he adopM the 

so ikr as to essot tempfes and fdtyrs about 'Ms grounds, felt 
^ emp% a body of worsl^pliois to 
a j^qqlous whhn he sald^ lu # fit of , 
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enil^aeda^nxi " Go t^iitiier, xnedUtatd over the inseriptfowi Jiotated bj 
taate> meditate there mth the wise, sigh vrith the Icrr^j aad bless 
Watelet.” 

I 7 « Boring the present centory, this question, which at its ooxmneoce- 
ment was one of chaos, has acquired form and consistency. The 
distinoMon which Sir T7. Price, Whately, and a host of writers sought to 
establish and simplify, has been ably continued by Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
Henry Stewart, Sir Thomas Dick I<auder— the able editor of the’ last 
edition of Price's work, — Gilpin, >and a host of writers, ably seconded by 
Eeptem, and another Gilpin — a professional landscape gardener, ^Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and other well-known praotioal gardeners ; and it is now 
universally admitted that the garden surrouiiding the house, whether 
an architeotural terrace or bedded lawn, must of necessity possess 
imiformity$ that the shrubbery immediately adjoining must partake of 
the same character, somewhat modified ; while the more distant portions 
and the park are willingly abandoned to the landscape gardener — a 
term, however, to whioh Sir Walter Scott takes exception. 

i8. Such is a very brief sketch of Palatial {hardening, which is 
necessarily the parent of all other styles worthy of name. The extent, 
however, to which the humbler class of gardens have been carried bears 
testimony how deeply rooted is the taste for flowers and gardening 
pursuits. While the higher order of gardening was settling down into 
the refined taste which has produced the ornamental gardens of Chats* 
worth, Trentham, Alton Towers, and Dalkeith Palace, suburban gardening 
was also undergoing its own transition. The undoubted taste of Kent, 
Brown, and Bepton was some protection to the places of whioh they 
had the immediate charge ; but the humbler gardens, brought into fbrm 
by their ignorant and careless imitators, had no such protection : with 
them a taste fyr the fantastic occupied the place whioh in a previous 
age had been devoted to the formal i beds of bizarre fomutand irregular 
outline-lady's tresses pot^UoUs, as they have been called— disfigunsd 
many a lawn, where— 

and down, carved like an apple tart, 

Here snip, and trip, and cut, and slish and 
like to a censor in a barber's shop.'* 

This efytoef amaigenieni^ ihough still oocaeionelly seen, has given :^Uce, 
like the same evB in more Importont places, to a purer aud more simple 
style of arranging garden grounds* The kitishen garden is now no 
lot^er looked Spon as a^plaoe faryddeit,.eren to the females the 
and ilto beaniii^ly*atran^ Progmm^ 
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frlimiToyiiltf does not reftise to visit, ore peooh that ntilii^ Is not ne« 
o^esarlly tmomamental. The cabbage and the onion were not excluded 
jfifom ** the Httie garden of our anoestorg, where they knew every flower 
because they were few, and evety name because they wm simple. 
Their rose^bucthes and gilliflowers were dear to them, because them- 
s<flves pruned, watered, and watched them — ^had marked fiom day to 
day their opening buds, and removed their fading blossoms.** 

jp. Gardens, as we have seen, were careftdly cultivated by the 
Bomans t the cottager’s garden was the tedt of his worth as a member 
of the community j and wo shall not be far wrong if we apply a similar 
test to our own rural population. The garden of-the English cottager 
is, indeed, already remarked as one of our national distinctions; even in 
the midst of squalor and misery we And an occasional Spitalfields 
Weaver growing auriculas and carnations in the greatest perfection, 
ovincing the universal interest taken in the subjeet; and it is well- 
remarked by a Quarterly reviewer, “ that when we see a plot sot apart 
for a rose-bush, and a gilliflowcr, and a oamation, it is enough for 
us : if the jessamine and the honeysuckle embower the porch without, 
we .may be sure that there is the potato, the cabbage, and the onion 
for the pot within : if there be not plenty there, at least there is no 
Want; if not happiness, there is the nearest approach to it in this 
world— content, 

** Yes I in the poor man’s garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers,— 

Kind thoiights, contentment, peace of mind. 

And joy for many hours ! ” 
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CHAPTER IL 

FORMATION OF NATURAL SOILS. 

20 * WiiOBVEE travels in these days of railways and makes use of His eyes, 
must of necessity be struck, as he careers along between prccipitoxis railway* 
banks, with the Taricty of soils and subsoils which present themselves palpably 
visible to the naked eye. White, red, and blue, pass in rapid succession ; soils, 
sandy and dry, pulverizing readily under tillage, or stiff, wet, and unmanage- 
able, may all bo passed in a day’s journey. In the absence of more exciting 
food for thought, the passing traveller, breaking through that indifibrenoe which 
takes all things for granted, may well ask himself whence the great diversity 
of soils, and whSt their constituents ? 

2 r. The chemist will answer readily enough that they are compounded of a 
great many chemical substances, and repeat the names of some fourteen, which 
are present in varying proportions in all fertile soils. The practical cultivator, 
with equal readiness, reduces them to some ffve or six well^ascertaiued varie- 
ties of soil, characterized aoocrdingto the preponderating proportions of silica, 
lime, clay, vegetable mould, marl, or loam, which they contain ; according 
to his rough estimate, 

I. SxxDT soils omitiiin SO per cent, or 
thembonts, of Biiica; that is, of the 
crumbling o^s ofgnwiteoc sand, 
stobe rook. 

n. 04nCAXxdU9 tolls contain taper cent 
and upwards of Hme in their composi- 

|IX* fh^f toilscotihiiiifiOpercen^. of stiff 
tniWmscUy. 

I?. Tiibx2x]i|4i (he riehest of all 


gardes soils, oontalni Oom 5 to per 
cent, of hnmuts that it, decomposed 
vegetable and animal matter, 

T. NxBLy toil, is (he diibris of limestone 
rock, decomposed ahd reduced to a 
paste, 

TX. Loamv in which the proportioii 
of day vsdpjeB V^omM to 2&jper cent. ; 
sand, and various kinds or oUuViifittb ' 
Up the repminder. 
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But botli and cultivator fitHI confine themselves to geuerefiitibs. Wo 

mxit to tmow something more of the origin of soils than we have yet asoer* 
tallied ; for this ire must consult the geologist. 

Us. From him ireleam a strange and wonderfhl chapter in the history Of 
^eatiou* , The Hamewc^k of lihe globe we inhabit, he teUs us, is a dense mass 
of primitive rook, of igneous origin, which has been proved by fire and tern* 
pered by watep--vast masses of rugged granite and porphyry towering to the 
skies in our own wd other oobntiies ; overlying whioh are the rot^s of second* 
aiy formation^ Inlwhi^ it is somslimes embedded ; but more ficequently the 
shaly ft|^te >mc( san^^tone are thrown around it in their order of 

0tFa|tfi^iibn, h as it were, thrown over the ^ouMers of these giants oi 

or^tkm. 

eg. rooks! f^^hecondary formation am distinguished by their odour, 

ahd by their struotM, but aboveall by their fossiliferous remains ; by means 
of which the na^ralist has bemi able to trace the history of creation through 
a vast lapse of agim. These rocks of secondary formation, are 

94, I. The SUnHe^nsfroup, or day-slate system, a mass of sedimentary 
rooks, intersected here and there by beds of igneous origin, in the upper 
series of which are found the first vestiges of organized beings. 

05. II. The Old Red Sandstone, which can be traced by the naked eye, from 
the contrast it presents to the grey slate of the Silurian and crystaHine masses 
of tho granite rocks, is the next overlying stratum. This difierenco in colour is 
the consequence of a change in the beds of ancient seas. During the Silu- 
rian epoch, ^the bed of the sea was occupied by a deposit of blackish mud or 
clay, the debris of granite rock, decomposed by atmospheric influences and 
thmwn down by the action of the waves. In tho Devonian epoch, as the 
uystem is sometimes called, from its prevalcnco in that county, this was 
succeeded by a sandy deposit, mixed with oxide of iron, to which the red 
cxdour is duo. 

u6. III. TheCarhonifet'ous system, embracing the mountain limestone, rises 
> in many places in olose connection i^h the old red sandstone. The latter 
^{>revails to a large extent throughout Bcotland and Wales ; but if wo look to 
the Southern slopes of the mountains, especially in the latter country, they are 
found to be of another shade ; it is the transition between the Devonian and 
carbonifemus era. The carboniferous rooks develop themselves with great 
boldness in the vast basins of Glamorganshire, in Caernarvon, and in Oarmar* 
^leiishir^ and again in Derbyshire, where they occur in bold and picturesque 
graiideuri their lofty, pointed, and sometimes fimtastio summits melting in &e 
^^ds; fhe picturesque character of this formation, however, being most ob« 
i^!wat»to In the daia or gm^es of the mountains. The limestone, which forms 
the base ip^ the coal-measures. Is exolusivel^jr of marine ori^n, as Is made evi- 
dent moltitude of marine fossils found there i it fdsb contains' the fii;et 
traces df l&e tmee^l flora, so abundant in the cari^ifbi^t^i Ibmation^ or 
ruins be<knn6 asomfn^ In this as ihey were 
vm in tbe preid^ the^ UUhouUoe Immtee of 
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a vram^ humid, and troinoni atmosphere in those islands The grand 
wigilloA'ia and siigmaria,^ and the arborescent ferns, were the typical vegeta* 
tion, and everything announces an epoch of immense duration. Professor 
Phillips calculates that at the present into of progress, 122,4^ years vrould be 
required for the accumulation of 60 feet of coal ; while the formation in some 
places is supposed to be upwards of 2,000. It is supposed that, in the upper 
coal-fields, where bed is heaped upon bed, the produce of ages upon ages, their 
formation was quiet and progressive ; but that towards the end of the period 
it was marked by groat convulsions ; the masses of coal were broken, and 
tbrovm down in dislocated lines into separate basins, during which we cnior 
on a fourth geological epoch : — • 

ay, XV, The Permian system has left few traces in the British islands. It 
is, however, represented in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and some other places, by 
accumulations of dolomite, of which we have examples in the stone used for 
the new Houses of Parliament Tho mountains of the system attain great 
height, but th^ are poor in fossils. Various-coloured marls, sandstone, and 
magnesian limestone, characterize tho formations of this epoch ; it is a transi* 
lion period, closing a chapter in the history of the creation, during which tho 
British islands emerged from the great deep, wliile the inhabitants of the seas, 
or at least their remains, were elevated to the summits of the highest 
mountains in some grand convulsion of nature. 

28. V. TheNew Red Sandstone is the commencement of a second phase in the 
geological formation of those islands. In its features it is neither so striking 
as the old red sandstone, nor bos it the bold and rigid aspect of tho more 
primitive giunite rocks. It furnishes, however, materials of tho highest im* 
portance to industrial art. Many of our feudal castles and ruined abboys were 
constructed out of its quarries. Its masses have formed the sandy bed of an 
ancient sea, of less depth than tho seas of the preceding epochs ; for tho traces 
left by the feet of an animal of the tortoise kind, of gigantic size, in its daily 
visits to tiie seashore, have been clearly traced in this formation. 

29. VI. The Oolite formation originates in tho muddy deposit made in a calm 
sea. In the grand masses of rock of which it consists, wore found the ichthyo* 
saurus and other gigantic animals of wonderful structure— dragons of fearful 
form, which the ipiagination of man had failed to characterize, From York- 
ehire on the north-east, to Dorsetshire on the south-west, this formation extou<U 
across England, a system of rocks nearly 80 miles in breadth, which give a 
peculiar profile to the country. Tho slopes are gentle, as compared with^y 
of the previous formations ; tho valleys are intersected by brooks and small 
rivers^ and clothed in richest vegetation ; but the landscape is tame as com- 
pared with that of the limestone or sandstone mountains. The scenery no 
longer suipriaes, it only pleases; and its quarries fttmish a beautiful building 
material, as in the Bath and Portland stone. 

30. isle of Portland, off the Dorset oOast, rises to a considerable bright 
above ihe level of the sea^ and presents, on the ride of the p(Wt, a perfect 
^lladriof ree&i on the west n line of round pebblec^ flintai and moveable 
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we 0nd examples of the gfreat changes to which the globe has been subjected. 
^The stratum of building-stone contains organic dShrts exclusively marine. 
Upon this stratum rests a bed of limestone, formed by lacustrine waters, and 
again over this a bod of bluish substance, supposed to have been an ancient 
vegetable soil, which tho minors call the divi^hed* Here are trees and tropical 
plants siliolfied, the ruins of a forest resting on the ruins of an ocean* 
The trunks of tho troos are often standing orcot ; they oven soem to have 
been potriflod while growing. It is supposed that tho region now occupied 
by the narrow strait and the neighbouring coast, had boon a soa, in the bed 
of which tho oolite deposits, which pro<lac0 tho stone, had ocoumnlated ; 
that the bod of the sea had been gradually raised, until it emerged into 
light ; plants began to grow on tho newly elevated soil, and their spoils have 
formed the dirt-hed. This vegetable soil, with tho trees which grow on its 
free surface, was afterwards engulfed in tho waters — not tho bitter waters of 
the ocean, but in the fresh waters of a lake at the mouth of some groat 
river. Time passes on, and an alluvial soil deposited by the river covers tho 
dirt'hed. At length, some great convulsion occurs, all the region is engulfed 
anew, and thrown to tho bottom of an abyss, where, after ages of successive 
change, the isle of Portland has again risen out of tho soa. 

31. VII, The Cretaceous, or Chalk foimation, comprises gi'oen sands, chalk, 
marl, and flint, among its constituents. It is oonspicuoiis in the oosteim and 
southern counties of England ; it is the boso on which rests tho great tertiary 
deposits of the London basin and the Wealdon clay, and spreads over ^^ide areas 
in Franco and Germany. 

33. If we traverse England in an easterly direction, from Yorkshire to the 
extremity of Kent, a totally difleront outline characterizes the plains and 
mountains, the colour of the rocks, and the character of tho vegetation, 
l^g ridges, having the appearance of coasts, may bo traced in the interior of 
the country, with thoir rounded headlands, and capes heaped behind capes ; at 
their foot stretch out undulating plains, riohly wooded, clothed ti^ith herbage 
or with golden crops of richest cereals. Occasionally valleys are hollowed out 
without watercourses, the heights and downs on either hand, which seem to rise 
and fall like the sea after a tempest, their summits often more or less denuded, 
thdr white and tempest-tom surface contrastiDg strangely with the red and 
txroken rocks with which they are sometimes surrounded. In Oxfordshire, the 
Chiltem Hundred are hills presenting this aspect. These chalky hills were 
^rmerly covered with beaches, tn Hampshire, a small chalk hUl may still be 
eccn at Sotbome. from which flow tOro «naall courses— a fountain and a brook^ 
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deiloiribed by its Amiable and well-known historian White. In the county of 
Kent^ hundreds of similar scenes maintain its chai^cter for beauUfal scenery 
and riohly productive soil. Nearer to the ^eat metropolis^ if the reader will 
accompany us a few miles down the North-Western Btdlway, a rapid ride and 
a rural walk will place us in the centre of one of these formationa The scene 
U Uarrow-^Harrow on the Bill — the cherished Alma mater of poets and 
statesmen, itself an isolated tertiary formation. Leaving the railway at this 
station and crossing it by the Pinner Drive, the road leads through a rural 
farmyard Beyond the farmyard the path crosses stiles and upland fields, 
each of which exhibits, more plainly than the last^ the shelving bottom of a 
retiring sea terminating abruptly in a jutting headland beyond which tlie 
path descends abruptly to the village of Pinner. How were those prodigious 
heaps of chalk and other earthy hillocks formed, which give character to our 
coast and support the soil of so large a portion of its surface f We have still 
before us the bed of an ancient sea ; imagine the lowest depths of the Atlantic 
Oeean— the Atlantidao of Plato, which Lyell is ready to believe in— raised to 
the level of its surface, and its shallower parts would be a scries of hill and 
dale not unlike the scenes we have been describing. The chalk is partly of 
animal origin ; each molecule of theso immense masses has formerly circulated 
in the veins of oiganized beings, or formed some plant which grew and multi« 
plied in the depths of these cretaceous seas. They were microscopic shells so 
minute that Ehrenberg calculates that a cubic inch contained 10,000 indi- 
viduals. Besides this animal deposit, the chalk hills of Kent contain innu- 
merable flints deposited in parallel beds, often associated with flattened Bilioa» 
which is extensively employed in the manufacture of porcelain. 

33. The tertiary formation, which forms another great cliapter in the his- 
tory of creation, is the flesh which covers the bony skeleton, and belongs 
more properly to our subject ; namely, tbo formation of soils. The lower 
strata compressed by pressure into solid rock ; the upper portions, the loose 
soil thrown on the surface, consist of loosely-arranged beds of marine and 
ireidi’Water origin ; having none of the grand characteristics which distinguish 
aU the previous formations ; but, in their place, we have the softened horizon, 
the rich plains, and smiling hills of a more civilizing landscape. To tho 
earlier geologists the tertiai'y formation was a mere ohaos of superficial 
depoats, which seemed to have no connection with any distinct epoch ; but 
the researches of Sir Charles Lyell and the recent geologists have caused light 
to shine on this darkness. Before thorn, to borrow Addison’s beautiful 
allegory, geology was a bridge, spanning tho waters of eternity, of which a 
thick cloud covered the first and last arch. In our day, the cloud is tom 
tmm/der, and the great secret of ancient nature revealed, by the study of 
iihell8-*-«>edalB struck as records of the temperature of the gloW. Sir Charles 
Lyell has deciphered this last chapter of an obscure history, dividing it Into^ 
Hi. Xtower Tertiaries, or Eocene ; 2 . the Middle Tertiaries, or Miocene ; and# 

9. Be0cnt ^eri^ea, or PUocene; each distinguished by ita fos^iferous 
deports. 
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34 . At ih$ of tho tertiary opooK of ^logy, there k every 

reamm to believe that the British islands were merely a long straggling 
eiehipMago of rocky pinnacles, rising out of the great deep ; and a geological 
snap of the period may readily be eonstruoted by layingunder water every part 
of the country which does not rise 800 feet above the level of the sea. Taking 
the whole range of the country, it will be found that it is rugged andtnonntalu* 
ous on the west, north-west, and south-west ; extensive elevations, intermin- 
gling with valleys, dales, and intersocted by rivers and plains muoh more ex- 
tensive at the central, eastern, and south-eastern parts. 

35 . Commencing at Capo Wrath, an uninterrupted range of granite moun- 
tains, with groups of Silurian formation and sandstone groups, in soroo places 
rising perpendicularly out of the sea to a great height, occupy the west coast, 
culminating at Fort William, in Ben Nevis, where it is met by the mighty 
Orampians, the principal range of which, commencing a little to the east of 
Aberdeen, stretches across the country from east to west, culminating in Cairn- 
gorm and Ben Muio-dhu, the loftiest mountain in the island. The spurs of 
these two mountain-ranges occupy pretty nearly the whole angle formed 
between Cape Wrath and the most easterly of the Orampians, while, on the 
sonth, it extends as far as Ben Lomond on the west, and the Ochill Hills on tho 
oast A broad valley, formed by the Forth and Clyde, and other watoroourscs, 
which even now nearly intersect tho country, was still an ooean-bod ; hut, to tho 
sodth, the Pentlands just raised their heads above the water, and formed, with 
the Lammermoor Hills, Blackhope Scaurs, Lothian Head, and tho Liddlesdale 
and Cheviot range, a small archipelago by themselves. South of the Tyne 
rose what has beou called the Pennine chain, which includes Crossfell, Wham- 
side, and Holme Moss, terminating at the Weaver Hills, in Staffordshire. This 
long range occupies the centre of the country for about 170 miles ; while the 
Cumbrian group forms a quadrangular range nearly united with it for a con- 
siderable part of the distance, and may be considered the central range,— the 
backbone, as it were, of the country. 

36 . A little to the south of tho Wettper Hills, and considerably to tbe wesf^ 
rking abruptly out of tbe sea, at Anglesea Bay, the British Alps, or Cambrian 
mountain-system, Including the loftiest mountains of South Britain, commences. 
These extend their spurs over the whole west coast between tbe Bristol 
Channel and the island of Anglesea, and far into the interior of the country^ 
gradually losing themselves in the Wrekia, in the plains of Salop and the 
Uble-land which extends between NotUngbam, Birmingham, and Northamp- 
kgu A few isolated groups of hills, os tho Kalvem HiUs^ the Cotswold 
Hills, the Cleave Hills, Inkpen Beacon, and some of the loftier of t!m 
South Downs, would just rise above the waters ; but the whole of the east 

to the foot of the hills named, now known as the eastern plains ol 
Hnglapd^ of an elevakon lew than 800 would, at thooommencement ol 
thus territn epoch, be tmdar water, and in ooursa of formation, as well as the 
^tdtoleef the south and west eoa^ except the h^d^ lands round Dwtmoet 
« 9 ld the Cornish hills. 
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62.— Hippeastrum Pardinum. 

{A maryllidacecs,) 

Tke plant we here illustrate we 
owe to Messrs. Yeitch and Sons ; it 
was introduced through their late 
collector, Mr. Pearce, who obtained 
it in Peru. 

The blossoms average six and a 
half to seven inches in diameter, and 
the plant is distinct from all known 
kinds of Amaryllis ; it is remarkable 
for its form,, which is spreading, 
with scarcely any tube — so much so, 
indeed, that the whole inner surface 
is displayed. The colour is crimson- 
red on a cream-coloured ground, and 
the petals are closely covered w ith 
small dots or spots, confluent, — ^that 
is, the spots run one into the other. 

The name Hippeastrum is derived 
from Hippeust a knight, and cLster, 
a star — knight’s star. This genus, 
though of the natural order of Ama. 
ryliidaceaa, is separated from the 
Amaryllis by the Hon. and Bev. 
W. Herbert, who has added several 
species hitherto known under the 
genus Amaryllis. 




VOBUAmn 07 KATOBAX. SOILB. If 

Bwfh Is 9 k brief sketch of ths geological oo&dition of the British 
Islands at the beginaing of the tertiary formation ; for the pictares<xue daJe% 
and beautiful Talleys, and rolling and undulating plains, which give beauty 
and variety to the countiy, were as yet at the bottom of the ocean, wHch 
swept the base of the mountain-ranges or laoustrino bods conhnod to the 
bosom of the mountains from which they had not as yet forced a passage. 
Undulating plains of verdure have succeeded to the ocean-wave. The ruggod 
rodrs of secondary formation, which now give character to the landscape, wore 
still washed by it. 

38, The agencies which have operated in the greatest degree in producing 
these changes, are chemical and mechanicaL The great chemical agent is at- 
mospheric oxygen, for which many of tlio mineral elements possess a powoi Ail 
affinity, Bocks have been broken up, and whole masses of thorn have crumUod 
into small fragments, which, by moans of further accessions of oxygen, have 
finally cmmbled into dust. 

39. Again, carbonic acid, contained in great abundance in rain-water, has a 
powerful influence in dissolving the carbonate of lime present in limestone 
rooks : where a considerable proportion of clay is present, it crumbles into 
powder, fumisliing what is known as marly soil. Even on felspars, groxuto^aud 
other crystalline minerals, water exercises a highly -imporlaat action, 4wom- 
posing them into alkaline silicates, yielding, in their turn, silloa and carbonate 
of potash, and silicate of alumina, — ^tbe chief constituents of clay $ in other 
words, clay is produced i and bighly>fertiUzing alkaline salts, which exist 
in these min^l% are changed into easlly-soluble carbonatot, which are thus 
rendered available for the immediate food of plants. 

4a Plants and animals also take an active part in this disintegration of 
rooks. In the celebrated experiment of Von Ilolmont be planted a wiUow- 
tipo weighing flvo pounds, in two hundred pounds of cai*th isreviously 4ried in 
an oven. After gn interval of flve years he palled up tbe wiHow and found 
that its weight had increased to a hundred and sixty-thioo pounds three ounces. 
Daring the five years the earth had been duly watered with rEdn*water ; but in 
order to protect it from any foreign admixture of soil, a piece of tin plate was 
laid on its surflioe, pierced with small holes ; the leaves, which fell annually, 
were not included in the weight. The earth was oven-dried and weighed, and 
was found to have lost only about two ounoos of its original weight. Thus, 
according to Von Belmont, a hundred and sixty^hroo pounds of wood, and 
aB the leaves of flve years’ growth, had been produced &om water alone. Voxi 
H^ntont’a idea was that water generated earth, which is altogetherfldlacious; 
but the experiment is a valuable illustratiou of the power which vegetables 
have cNf decemposii^ earboole acid and absorbing carbon* Subsequent ex« 
periments demonstrate the possibility of oartain vegetables deriving the whole ^ 
4 he earbem necessary to thdir ex^tance fttm water alone** Besides this, seeds 

Mint tad messes floating in the air at last attach thesnselves to the 
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yffl gi lii |Mi|.yAf Ally dooosnpcMidd iurftoo of tJw foeiat^ Iwd® tfli®* 

^t*?*****^***! «”fe whi(Apenet»ioiatotWfllwf^ 

^ Uto iKM^ UIko widening end separating them^ and haaletdag tMr 

daoompoiiUMi ; ^ In tlieir roots i^y retain tlie water, wbieh finally aolli 
n|a)n tliemlt^ its dissolirlng Insects ootne to feed upon tbettosnea 

and Intoks, and, finally, both die, leaving the rooky matter, originally pmttfy 
wlnsHnal, a miicture of animal, vegetable, and mineral remains, or bomus. A 
thin layer of Isrtile soil is thus formed, on wbioh plants of a h%har order 
spring up, all tending to produce the mighty results we have hinted at. 

4 t« Wind, water, — above aU gravitation, are the more meckani&il agents in 
the disintegration of rocks. Water, aided by the tempest, having washed 
away all the softer supports of a mass of rock, this, in obedience to this irre* 
sistible law, soon falls, contributing its mass to fill up the valley below, the 
rucks being reduced in their &11 to smaller pieces ; and, finally, obedient to the 
chemical laws, they orumble to dust, more or less rapidly, according to their 
nature and the atmospheric influences. 

4 S* Water, which thus acts as a chemical agent in destroying rooks, is also 
strong in its physical force. As falling rain, it washes down all loose partiolee 
into eome river-bed, which again carries down the finer particles, held in 
BUBpensioni till deporited in the delta, to form, at some future day, a field, a 
distriot, or a new country, as the case may be-^rescued from the flood. Again, 
hi the earlier geological epochs, when a vast portion of the earth was the bed of 
ocean, it may be imagined with what foroe the waves dashed against opposing 
granite rook. The chemical action was already at work, decomposing the 
mystalline fabric ; while the waves, by th^ abrasive powers, were grinding 
and depositing the dork mass, which was to emerge, in due time, in the 
fiarm of the slaty shale of the Silurian system. The action of the waves 
and the winds on the stratified rook is still more intelligible ; accordingly, we 
find that the London clay, embedded over the chalk to the^epth of 700 feefc^ 
eoaristi of layers of clay, of sand, and of gravel, sometimes marine and some* 
thnss fiesh-water deposits, as the geolpgist easily learns by studying its fossil 
semains, which present every Idnd of vegetation, from the tropical eocoa-nwt 
and acacia to the walnut-troo ; indicating that the country had passed from a 
troploid sun at one period to another extreme, when there is every Indication 
that ih» tempexatore was that of the frocen sone. There were also shallow 
weas and lakes at the tropical period, when groves of palm-trees existed, 
Smder whose shade toaMsos basked ; and rivers which swarmed with orooo^les, 
and forests in which the elephant and other tropical animals rangsd ; while the 
fvoi^ of isolated i^ds became gradually united into small continent, end 
tfoe rooks into islands, probal^ wiiA smaE inland seas and Ufoss in fhehr 
hoaenu 

43* As might be ekpeoted mider these dremnstanoM^ when wo eome Is 
Iwq^mhmtsly tlmsofiof enygardenorlksldi ItwIElmIbmid eonlala,*^ 
I. stones, sand, or gravel, in larger or smaller masses ; % a Ughter mess sS 
idafolss^ enmibUiigfofo dust between finger and tSn^, and» when put in 
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woMogitmaddy; & orgtmJo m$M9r, ii^ rf^bJblt aiul«Dlfiial 
jwi^ qirkamm* 

44. A eHoaer, dr elwmlcal euuniiMfto, svqitlm that a Uir mmpk of tlia 
mni abduld be aoaked in a glaaed earthen htjdn, filled with rain or diMxi 
water« agitating it oeoaetonally^ ee aa to break any hard luaipa of earth. 
Where it ia hard clay^ mb the aoil in a moitar with the paetH adding water 
fiom time to time till diseolred. Allow the whole to remain nndiatarhed for a 
lew ndnutaa, when the aand, atony firagments, and organic matter^ will &I1 tr 
the bottom, by reason of their ap^fio gravity ; the finer partidee floating on 
the water, muddy water ia to be pour^ off into a glass ressd, and the 
deposit left washed repeatedly in clean water, till it comes off per^tly pure. 
The residuum is reserved for further examination. 

45. The muddy water poured off first is suffsred to remain at rest in the 
re^ till the fine mud has quite settled at the bottom, and the water is 
perfoctly dean, when it ia poured off also, and the water left to dry by 
evaporaUon, in an earthen or porcelain vessd. 

46. The sand and gravel, the mud, and the residue of the pure liquid^ into 
whidi the soil has been separated, are mixed with organic matter. We ean, 
therefore, only separate the soluble from insoluble matter, and the finer vege- 
table remains from the larger pieces of roots and stems. The soluble oxgaaio 
matter remains in solution, the finer portions with the mud, and the coarser 
with the gravd and sand. By heating a portion to red heat^ In an iron spoon 
or platinum dish, the organic matter vdll first blacken the soil and then dis- 
appear epiirely $ when the heat is continued some time and inoreaeed, the in- 
eombustible matter bdng left behind, is genmally coloured red>y the oxideof 
Iron, which is present in every soiL The organic part which bunisis called the 
combustible part. Thus stony fragments ; 2 . impdpablo powder ; 8. 
soluble organlo and Inorganic matter, arc obtained by the washing process. 

47. The sand and gravel vary much ia character, partaking of the rooks 
fitiovn whfoh they emanate. 

48. The impalpable powder will be found a mixture of day# with vexy fine 
firagments of stone and gravel, and organic matter. In it the chemist 
will distinguish alumina oomlfin^ with silfoa, free alumina, free dlioa 1 oadde 
s^ifon, of manganese^ of lime, of magnesia, of potadi, and soda ; with traoea 
of phoiphoraa, aulidiurio and carbonic aoid ; sUiea, or sand, predominating; 

4g, Organic matter is recognised by the bladk eofour the powder assumes 
when heated cm a spirit-laiiap. The watery sohitfon eviqKnwted to dl^^ 
IsicmfOi fooonsidifable residue, generally edhwmd brown by oiganie matter, 
widtihiaaff bo drawn off by heat In the cKMsbnidl^ iwiidu% eheniksl teste 
cHlgsnevslIydlaoom smmcmte, huade# spssienio si&di, 

sltkaown undmr the oommon name of humus, la the inoombfiStCble, pctsd^ 
i(td%toa,iasgiieds,pheapbt>rioseid,sn1^^ 
ceawdeadfiyoaidicfiwiiii^^ 
lama^; tMalstesci h pwy. cf mynswooeoiwiiei^i^ 
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Wibenbu^t^ except In 

M# oC lihaSkf they assume a ve4 colour, iivhiGh Is due to the pi^eieu^ A 
Out ^ this sppa|>eut sameness arise the gi eatest vaxieUes of 
liaihdheirpsoiK)^^ admtsture, and, especially, £rom the propoHlons of 
oi%|iile matter with whloh these ohi»mlcal constituents are mixed. ^ 

|r« OC this mganie matter sioh black garden soils oiten contain Stom 
went by w%ht, and in peaty soils it often amounts to from 60 to TO 
per eOnh. ; in good gar^ land it may range &om6 to ; and in good agii« 

soSs, seldom more than 6 per cent. This organic matteri so Sssenthd 
IS a^h^ is ohiefiy of Tegetable origin,— the roots and stems of former erops^ 
a mixture of anii^ reilise. Becomposed under the mduence of air, heat, 
and water, they produce the brownish or blackish powdery substance known 
tn ^ ohemist and seientofie gardener as humus. Humus exists in marly 
se^ In which lime to the extent of 5 per cent, is present, and loamy soils in 
Wl4oh day to the extent of fyom 25 to 50 per cent, is present 
$1. Having thus briefly sketched the history of the formation of soils, and 
^ir ehemiool constituents, let us take an equally rapid glance at the ptom 
aesses by which these proportions can be ascertained. 

S3. The practrcal analysis of the soil, washed and purified as descried at 
|hr, 44^ wiU be ea follows '.—Any lime existing in the solution can readily 


preei|dtatnd by ^ ®oid, by which cafbonid add Is 

of lime' w.gygsum— remaiha. 
Majliieeia^ erildi. adls^ imd sometimes to ^n imuribus Ixfmt, '‘is 

acid ; carbonic acid !s thus evolvbd, 
uM bje dsfbddUMlkC ftdpWio add, sulphate of magnesia, or l;psom 
6^11% amount bemg determined by washingj drying, and 

»u!gjfciia kidphata. $dioa and day w^ probably be the chief 

la the sdutiopi^when dried, they are exposed to a red 
lfeet1iT|||ll|piM or pomdern cwi|>lei(, noting the loss sustained ip drying.^ 
When l|ptited and cooled, a portiou is weighed out ecnUiateTy, triturated in 
1ar Wedgwood ffame*, with about four times its wdgbt of 
|pttt4.esribuite)d^ sodn» the whole mixture being transferred to a crudble of 
tMlnuttt, and exsiwiad to a red heat for fifteen minutes. When cold* put the 
and its contents Into a porcelain evsporB4ing>»ba8in ; pdd water and 
h(piSSsWorfo amd, and leate the whole at rest for some time the contents 
foiHl^aifoiithrkMfoesk sad beecxme dfosolTed* The solution will probably exhibit 
parrides: this fo rilica in combination with water, or 
dltm. When evaporated to diyness, but at alow temperate^ a 
addli tobe a4ded, heatnppHed for a ^rt timb, and the 
JWwi wmid ; tbs tBfoa ip mtalaed on the filterlng*paper, the ahnnina 

After evaporatkqj, wash <hefiiw*c^ 
M^Msf^,na«ilash)i^d^ ^ m a of 

iKliglWfoawaiwiddimmwl^ applied 
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tb ^ (Stored totottoii; the |»reoi{^toto is aktmtotim la eoiiildi»t;toa 
mitatt ifir«mtof>rs8eti1^1tivfttbspredpitatod fa toe stoto of lediaci# 
Kitong ivltotho alumina, whStois tube ovapoiatod and otdiootod also on a 
and too dltoifng^paper oarofbHy mohod as before. 

54. Having weigked oaob of the filtrates, tbe filters tboiiutolves and toe 
oruelbloa are to bo carefully dried, and finally severally ignited in a 
canioible, and toe amount of oshos yidded by the filter deduotod in oase 
flom toe ag^gate weight of the filter and precipitates ; but if iron is ptesest, 
H will be necessary first to separate the iron from the alumina by adding tp 
toe last filtrate a solution of caustic potash, whlto dissolves the alumina, Imih 
Ing the oxide of Iron untouched, ^is Is to be aoourately collected, tt^ashod 
by a process of decantation, and heated to a red heat, cooled, and weighed ; 
while the alumina, which we left ^ssolved in potash, is to bo treated srith 
too nitrate of ammonia, boiled, and coUeoted by filtration, heated to redness^ 
and finally weighed. 

55. Soils, it is evident, are due to the disintegration of the solid rock, which 
has been going on for thousands of years ; in the course of which time the 
sntfaeo of the country has thus been coi^ered by a coating of disintegrated roto, 
varying in depth and in character with toe mineral nature of the neigh- 
bourhood. Sandstone lias produced a light, porous, sandy soil | toity shale 
has yielded a stiff, cold, impervious clay ; from the orumbling limei^iie a 
calcareous soil has been formed ; and tod trap-rock of the primitive forma- 
t;ion has yielded a rich, fertile, and gonerally reddish-grey loam. Basalt rock, 
which prevails over great part of Scotland and the nortih of Ireland, and here 
and there in England, gives a friable fertile soil, also of reddito'grey ; while 
toe eo 3 s resting on the chalk formation generally partake of a dry, loose, 
feiable character, congenial to many of toe most usefid terms vegetation. 
Whi^ usefiil to the gaidener, an inornate knowledge of the eharaetors of 
these soils is essential to toe termm*. To n large extent, the gardomr, opo- 
rating on a fimited scale, can prepare his soils, and ameliorate their naturo^ 
by rule-of-thumb admixture, and by the use of humus, or vegetable mould, 
toe product of decomposed animid and vegetable manures. Of aH the oon- 
stonenis we have named, humus performs toe most importimt part in the 
diiwot teod ter toe nutrition of plaints ; but whether it oombtees with organic 
matter and forms plant, or whether it only exetcises a beneficial infiuanoe on 
vegetation by furnishing a continual som*ee eff carbonic acid by its deoonlposi* 
tom, or by condensing ammoniac gas fiom the atmoiphare, Is by no means a 
«sattledi|uestlQii, the best dbeodsts dIfibring widely on toe pcini $ iome of them 
denythg altefipetoer toe efficacy of inorgaide matter in sens. Eecmitespteiment^ 

Ubow dlstlnptly toe |;roat lii^uenees toat Inorganic Matter eimnsises 
wsstetoegrowtowf plants: it i« tikennpty titero(fi%midiim^ 

'toeettoei erfdante^ wad ittmsbeeumornimlllifitetmHypm 

^inatosr ^ne is ina^.tole of somplying all the wants of toejii^uw^pteni, 

required mery planh wl^ If not 
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pUitts wkli an asaatitl^ ptA^ lb€^ Idtkd ; Mil 
{» Wkmi way% wUok, as we Me said^ era tiofc my eleaHy aaeeitali^ 
1^ AM Mile aoils thus coDfeain, bo^aa organio smUer, a deMiixiale 
(jiiilktiity of ten or eleven ehemioal anbstanoas ; namely^-^l. Potaali. 1 8odt. 
S* tSim, %* ICagnesia. 5. Alnmbuw -d. Iron* 7* Manganeae, a Silica. 

Scdplmr. 10. Phosphorus. 11. Ohlorine. 

' 0^ PWfuA is obtained from burning wood, imall branches, orleam^ ihe 
ash beiiig washed in water, and evaporated in an iron pot and oaldned* Add 
fb y#<dl quantity of water, decant mo liquid, and evaporate to dryness, find 
pearbaah is obtained, which is an impure form of potash ih combination with 
eatbotne acid, or crude caibonate of potash. When this is bdled with newly* 
sialied qntckdime, it is deprived of carbonic add, which enters into oomblna* 
jtionwiui the lime, and the carbonate of potash is thus converted into pure or 
caustic potash, which can be separated into a &ilvery*white, soft, metallic 
•nbitance, --potassium, and a gaseous element,— oxygen. Many plants require 
wlatge amount of potash for their food, the only souroe from which it can be 
obtained being the soil. This accounts for the fact that wood ashes, which 
oentfldn oar^ato of potosh, are so conducive to the healthy growth of clover, 
bms, peas, potatoes, and other plants whose ashes yield potash in return. 
The combination in which potash is fotmd in soils is ohiefiy as silicates of potash. 
Borne hinds of felspar, mica, and granite, contain larp proportions, as much 
as 15 to 20 per cent. It also enters into the composition of trap-rock, basalt, 
and whinstone, though in smaller proporUons. As the rook crumbles, dlioates 
^potash are set free, and rendered available for the plants. Oay, which is 
ehmOy derived fkxim felspar, invariably contains it ; and it is partly far this 
reason that light land. In which potash is usually deficient, Is benefited by 


58. Soda is obtained by burning seaweed ; and plants growing on the sea* 
•hm, are rendered caustic by the same process. Its most common form, 
however, is sea-salt, or chloride of sodium. Seaksle, asparagus, and similar 
plants, are benefited by its use. 

59. ZiWs.— Chalk, marble, and limestone, are carbonates of Hme. Under 
heat, the carbonio acid is driven out, nnd pure or caustic lime remains. In 
itsc^ts on animal and vegetable matters it resembles potash and soda, is 
siewor in action, and is used most boneficially on peat land : its excess of 
oiganio matter is thus gradually destroyed, and converted into nutritious food 
for plants. Quick lime sprinkled with water absorbs it ; heat is evolved, and 
It fhUs to powder, or is slaked. 61aked4inie is a white powder, dry to apmearp 
anoe/bttt contains, in reeJity, water in an invisible form, obemioaliy combined 
withUme* If exceed to the air, it attracts carbonio acid hum the atmo* 
inhere, and becomes partially changed into carbonate of lime. Salts of time 
are foimdin ell ashes of plants ; soils, therefore, capable of sustaining vegetable 
life, must contain lime m some form or other. 

M^ffnuia is never wanting hi fertile soils. Magneaum limestone, which 
le a natural compound of the earbonates of lime and magnesia, contains 80 to 
40 per emtt. ; and in this form it exists in all dolomite and many ether solid 
ioe£i. Mb containing much carbonate of magnesia absorb moisture 
Mat avidity, andare Morally cold acili. SUIcate i^imigiiesia enters latgpjy 
mto the cmnppsitimi of serpentine rooks. Soapstone and nmestonefoequenily 
oentaka it. Compounds of sulphuric amd ana muiiatio add with magMia 
turn alao found In many mineral waters. Sulphate of magnesia^ v^^ch m Im 
of the fomillar ^som aiats» la Ibanned tern the deeoiikPMM 
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clftiiiufl bj addisg i^ tdaiion of oarboiuUo of soda to alum. It ooostitutea » 
lavge ^portion of ahalo and Mato rocka^ and is a pHnoipal infirrodiaat in 
OombiMoii witf silfea, in pip^ poroelaiti^ and a^oriooitaral daya> to wWek it 
gitros tonadtj and sUffiiesit. It is ratoly found in the aidies of plants^ and 
theiwforo not considered as direotl/ contributing to their iiOttriabnsent» 
ahhough useful as a mechanioal agent in absorbing ammonia fh>m the attn<H 
sphere, and in detaining the volatile as well as the alkaline salta of manures, 
which would otherwise be dissolved by the first heavy shower, and carried 
into the subsoil bevond the reach of the roots of the plimt. 

ба. iron, both in the black or protoxide, and tne red or peroxide state, 
abounds in all soils, the red being most abundant, and easily observable firom 
the red colour it communioates. Bven soils in which the protoxide obtains, 
whieb are of a bluish-grey colour when brought to the surface, are changed to 
the red colour bv the atmosphere, oxvgen uniting with and acting on it 
Oxide of iron is found in the ashes of all plants and in the blood of animi^ 
The presence of iron is easily detected in soils bv the ochry deposits in the 
beds of springs and ditches, where the oxide dissolved in caroomo aifid pro- 
duces the metaUio-colonred deposit in question. Sulphate of iron also occurs 
in some soils, prodaoed fiom iron pyrites ; such soils are unproductive ; ibr it 
il a oompouna of sulphuric aoid with protoxide of iron, better known under 
the name of grncn vitriol. Lime added to such soils combines with the sal* 
phuiie add, forming gypsum ; and sweetens them and removes the injurious 
properties. 

63. Manganm is a metal, which, In combination with oxygen, associated 
with oxide of iron, occurs naturally in many soils: In '^he ashes of plants 
traces of it are also found ; but iron usually predominates. The ash of the 
horse cbestunt and oak bark Is rich in manganese, with no trace of iron. 

64. SUiea, or Silex, occurs abundantly in nature, either in a free state or 
in the form of sand, sandstones, flint, chalcedony, roek-orysta), or quarts, 
and in combination with lime, magnesia, iron, potash, soda, and other 
minerals. BUka is insoluble in hot or cold water, and resists the action of 
some strong adds ; but hydrofluoric add dissolves it, when mixed #ith soda 
or potash, and exceed to the beat of a glass-fumaoe. Silica is dissolved, or 
ratnor enters into combination with the alkali, and forms glass ; or when 
the alkali is in excess, it dissolves into water. On the addition of muriatic 
add, or sulphuric acid, to a solution of this silicate of potadi, the silioa 
separates into a gelatinous mass, lu which fbnn it is soluble in water, and 
thus becomes the food of plants. 

6$. Sulphur, in the form of sulphuric acid, enters into the composition of 
all cultivated soils, chiefly in combination with limestone, magnesia, potash, 
and other bases. With hydrogen it forms sulphuretted hydrogen, a remark- 
ably disagreeable-smelling gas, the product of the decomposition of organic 
matter contahied in the soil and impregnating maiiy medloinal waters, as at 
Harrogate. 

бб. rhjotphwui is a soft, wax-like, highly-infiammable substance, which 
oembiiies with atmospheric oxygen, giving rise to phosphoric aoid, Which 
enters into the composition of all our ouitivated plants, and is essentially 
necessary to a hmdtny condition of vegetable lifb. It exists in trap-rock, 
gCwtite^ basalt, and other igneous rook^ and in lime, ironsteme, ana meet 
minerals. 

6^. Chlorine is a highly-noxkms, suffoeating, j^ellowlsh, gaseous etoment, 
fimullariy disagreeahle In smelL In soils it is Ibund in combination with 
en^lmaes ae dtioride of aodium, or common salh 

61 k then, omudst of a mechanioal mixture of kur iubstattoes, 
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and yel^ on those proportions their fintUity and eapahtUties 

dei^d* 

Bandy soils are loose, friable, open, and dry, and for that reason easily 
fmWvated* They rest chiefly on the old red sandstone, and granite and eoid 
florklM^ns# When alumina and ealeareous matter are absent, however, they 
are nearly barren : they absorb manures without bonofit to tho land, lii^ore 
aluihiina and Hmo exist, they are more compact and adhesive, and grow good 
ereps of beans, peas, spring wheat, and turnips. They are capable of improve- 
ment by admixture with clay, marl, chalk, and other adhesive soils, which 
oomtnnnicato their constituent properties to them. 

7a Calcareous soils resting on the upper chalk formation aro usually deep, 
dry, loose, friable, and Ibrtile in their nature ; but others, resting on thoshaly 
oolHo, are stony, poor, thin soils. Leguminous plants, as peas, beans, vetches, 
sainfoin, and clover, do well on such soils, lime being essential to their growth. 
Where pure clay is present In such soils, they are called loams or calcareous 
clays ; where silica is in excess, they are termed calcareous sandy soils. 

71. Clay soils are characterized by stiflhess, impenotrability, great power 
of absorbing and retaining moisture, and groat specific gravity ; they are, 
consequently, cold, stiff, heavy, and impervious, costly to cultivate, and 
often unprodnotlvo. Perfect drainage, burning the soil with wood fagots, 
branches of trees, grass sods, and vegetable refuse, and mixing chalk and 
sand, are the only remedies. Burning is the most efficient remedy ; the burnt 
day acting chemically as a znamire, its constituents being rendered more 
soluble. Provided a moderate heat has been applied to tho process, the 
potash is rendered soluble, and liberated from the clay in which it occurs in 
an insoluble oombination. Thus treated, clay soils become the most fertile 
for all heavy crops. 

7s. It will bo Obvious to the road^ that the process of analysis involves 
more minuteness of detail in carrying it out than we can here enter into. 
X>n book, however, is very ^olieal, and enters into all these 

details kk a manner which any intelligent gardener may easily follow. 

75. In the absence of a geological or cbcmical knowlodgo ef soils, many 
practical gardeners attach groat importance to the vegetable products they 
throw up fipontaneonsly, In the form of woods, as an index, to their nature 
and quality. Relate Hr. Loudon has recorded, in his kbodous work, a sort 
i»f i^eiebiie Ipdex to soils based on this Idea. * ^ ^ > 

74# The heeding soils £» the. cultivator are the clayey# oalcareoua, sandyi 
^nrdginotts, peaty, saline, moist or aquatic, and dry. 
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«Qlt«e i Vevbfttenm Lycchni^s ; Tibar* 
Hktim Ziautitna; Berbenf irttlgarisj Cis-’ 
tad HeliBathetttum ; Anamona pulsatiUa; 
Clematis JMiwibi Ono* 

bryoliii. ^ 

8t£ioxAtl8,>^Tero«{ea triabj^Uoa and ret- 
m t BdhiHin italienm ; Herniaria glabra 
aad bimata $ Bilena angBda, 4Uid other 
MMKled; Atenaria mU^ra^ Baenirttla ar» 
irensis; Bapairarl^b«i4«t3A| >^g«nQM!» 
Ae. 

|^aa»tTi^IllOlre,'-<^1tljafix Aacitaia and Aoa* 

; Sheespt'a aorre!* 

Piuw.— Vttcr:™“ . nligino-r 

aitm, andOaybaeotiswaatina t EriM%.v 
Spergttla anbolataj; xonaaatiua ofiloU 


8Aax]r8,-~Se1ieoraia» i species | Siostera 
marina; Euppiamaritima; Ptdntbimrla 
maritima; Calystagla; Soldanrila; 
lUeoebmm Terti^latnxn ; Ohenopodium 
maritirnam, Salsola Kali and froti- 
eosa; Bisnm rertiidllatttm ; Arenaria 
marittma» Ao. $ Atriplex laciniata* 

. AjgtrA<ic.-*^altha pafastris; Hippuris 
riilgaris ; Fingnicnla rnl^ria ; Lycopus 
europaeus ; Valeriana dioica ; Hottonia 
paluaMs j BamolUl Valerandl; Thys- 
salUinm palustrej Bpilobium tetrago- 
num l^y thntm SsRcaria ; Banonctuus 
Snngna and Flamimila^ 

Vaax -- AiepAria rubra; Rumex 
Aoetoaellat l^ymn^ Serpyllaioa; Aoynor 
’ 'vn^sris I PriibUiua^ arreuso^ 


Tliis iodox U Bofc giaolutely to bo jSl^^i^od <m^ however, even In 
Britain; and in other ooniitries thi^ are soWt^s^tnd in eoils directly 
ophite ; attll, the Stdhibin is al^o^ ahraye An fediedU^ of a calcareous 
adil, ;the common Colt8jSjotj)f blue r$|brA of poor land, the 

smalt Wood-somdjcrftho^esenoe of It would b^ydie, however^ to 

got the opinion of both scientido n^d ; praeti^ tnen iielbj^ finally deciding 
aoch an hnportaat mattor^ A successful ouUivA^ri who, might not be able to 
giro a oorreet 4efioltioh to the charaotcv^ 'tlilf^V genersBy the lafest of 
AhludgeiAitOltsquaEtyp ji??, • 
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Tsm CHOXCB OF A aABDFK 8Xm 

ffS. !riiieiliaMf6wloeaHtliiBinthi««(ra]iia7,fiKmt^6xt»^ 

8^ vihffm ft waitable iite for a gar4ftn may Bot bo fouttd. WhemVftr a ftrop 
pf B(f oat gro^P’ and ripen, a good garden may be formed. While the difii^ 
ei^y of girlag apeeial directions as to site is mu<d). enhanced by the 
mimerablo Vto^itioins of scenery, climate, and other dreum^ances, there aie 
stj^t e Ibw dumteristles In wHch ereiy desirable site mixst agree. These 
at>pcarto be Bnwitmr, HnawroinarBes, Bsjlwt, XJotlitt, TAtdnmv 


6» m iimzcs Of ▲ <uja>fir sifi 

Boatm, being teken lor granted ; ibe whole reeuHIng bi the 
IdOfuMt poisible emount of hii|>{^ei«. 

S€enrUy ie etill the flnt ooneideration ; hr, even In our peaoe&l dayi^ 
the #at thing gmernlly done after fixing on a eite is to inolose it In 
the otdeb thne^ the idea of saftty was the chief thing consider^* and 
the site hr a house and garden was chosen much upon the samepHnoiple as 
Um site of a fortress Is now^ fixed eh. In those days every man's^t least, 
every great t»an's«-house was his oastle in a very diffisrent sense to what it is 
now. Homes were then not so much sacred retreats from vulgar intrusion as 
citadels of de^oe, or the strongholds of petty tyrants. Henoe houses were 
erected on the summits of bleak rocks, or in deep and secluded valleys, where 
artificial barriers of rocks almost perpendicular, strong walls, and a broad* 
and deep moat, rendered them almost impregnable. Theee moats, when they 
eame to he filled up in more peaceful times, supplied to some of these strong- 
holds gardens of a most picturesque character ; for many of theso feudal 
fortresses were built in situations of great natural beauty. Now, although the 
idea of safety firom danger and security from intrusion still lends a charm to 
every happy home, it need no longer be the primary object of seleetion ; for, 
thanks to advancing intelligence, effici^t laws, and improved morals, every one 
can now dwell In peace under his own vine and fig-tree, none daring to make 
him afoaid. It is very pleasant, however, not to bo overlooked while sitting 
there; and therefore a site for a house, as well as a garden, should be 
theroughly inclosed,*— not too close to a public path, and as much within its 
own grounds as possible. 

78, The second, and, indeed, the most important pefint, is 

the healthiness of the situation. Without health nothing can be enjoyed ; 
with it, the humblest home and smallest garden may become a perennial 
source of happiness. Men rarely build a house or form a garden more than 
once in a llfotime ; and an unfovourable dboice will not only cause 
diaappeintment, but engender petty misery throughout an entire life- 
tame ; and too much caution oannot bo exercised on this point Data 
should be collected from tbe billa of mortality, by visits to the grave- 
yards, by converse with the people, by observing the number and condition of 
the aged inhabitants, by the presence or absence of epidemic diseasei^ by the 
nature of Ihe B<dl and subsoil, by the state of the crops, and by the physical 
stamina and moral condition of the inhabitants. No advantageous c^er of a 
cheap plot of land | no contiguity to n town or railway ; no demre even to be 
near your business, beyond what necesdty requires ; or to be near eld IHends ; 
nethMveticallkndessbout the ameliorating influence upon climate of thorough 
dsainsge, or the efibet of scientific cultivation, should induce jrpu to build in an 
WuMUhy leeality; Four sofociently striking ^ractensUcs will ga|cerany 
distinguish a healthy site, It will be dry, warm* liberally sui^plied with pme 
watm^ and elevated more or lose above the suirmmding country* 

tf. A Ihy SaU and is the first condition of n healthy iltfiatlon* 

tll^formiip eon Im made dip lydintiisge; the latter can ecatuely be altered 





ilto p&w&t of vitiim at a niboiis ex}>fmditiite of laiMrar m 

H^oe tbo im]>ortam!0 of clioosing a chalky, toOky, or gvarelly anbsol^ 
hO|li olio for hoHdin^ or gardoalng pttrposes, and of rejooting a green eand or 
heavy elay as the worst. Where the fall U ample, the woiet oi olays tttly to 
some extent be dried by efficient drainage ; but the peroolaUon of water 
t1m>a|h them is exceedingly slow, and is sometimes almost eounteseoted by 
^hb rapid coniinotion of water to the hurface by the piooess ot capillary 
attraotion. It is ibis power that conducts the moisture up Walls ahd through 
walks made on such soils. The same cause also imparts that peonlkrly nn* 
i^ealthy musty odour characteristic ot houses and gardens in damp situaUons.. 
I^apers on the walls are moulded, carpets rotted, furniture ruined ; the roots 
of ^uit-trecs and other plants and shrubs literally starved by having their 
fender spongioles thrust into and kept In a perpetual cold bath, by the ox* 
oessively activo capillary power possessed by heavy soils, which oiiginato 
storiUty, stunted growth, disease, and death, among them ; pi*oducing, also, 
the greatest of all hiiserles in a garden, — a wet adhesive soil and hard^baked 
surface. All, tliorefoio^ who value health, or wish to possess a gard^ as a 
means of contributing to their happiness, must choose a diy sUe, if they would 
enjoy it, 

to, WamtA— The second condition of a healthy situation hi warmth, 
using the word comparatively, and with a special application to our own 
ollmfd^o. It is well known that localities within a few miles ot each other vary 
considerably in temperature. Other condltioilS being tavourable, tbon, the 
warmer any given spot is, the bettor is it adapted for a garden site, Aldry 
situation is much wanner than a wet one, because moist air is a rapid, and 
dry air a slow conductor of heabt and not a drop of water con be raised or 
evaporated fium the surface of any body until it has boon rendered buoyant 
by the absorption ot heat from that body or the surrounding air ; consequently, 
the greater the evaporation of water fxom the earth's surface, the ccddtsr, of so* 
oessity, that surface must become. The air is not sensibly heatod by the dh*eet 
communication of warmth by the sun's rays, but by its contact with the warm 
surface of the earth ; whatever cools that lurface, must, in the same proportion, 
lower the temperature of the air. Water, in fact, is the passenger to bo 
conveyed ; heat is the carriage that conveys it. Each passenger requires a 
separate carriage ; consequently, the more dx ops requiring removal, Ihe greater 
ihO absoiption of heat, and, of necessity, the colder the earth and air In con* 
UKA with it become. Every drop of water that passes tlu*ough a p&eqvm soil, 
while it raises its temperature by communicating its own heat, also prevents tho 
Stm^itoeirom being cooled by its own removal ; the ah* is thus msintaiiiod la a 
4ry state* The fTee percolation ol water tbrongh the soil assists ia wnrnalng 
ihe earth, and has thus a threefold influenoa in increaidjsig its temiiernttnis* 
It not only, at W'o havo just shown, xdds to and prevents the deslnml^or 
the heat, hut It envelops the earih k a stratum of dry «dr, widoh is tm eCtho 
iiegtellelontbbiittnelesk ti^ Bhelteris 
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htifiiwieam ib« north A&d north-COAt winds, by judicious pltunling^ 
il^lMluitesliottld be freely exposed to the soath*eiist, south, south-w^t, and 
unless it is near tho west coast, when some sholtor may bo neeosssiy 
ilom'the Oeroe winds of the Atlantic Occam But shelter on the north and 
iiorth*east is indispensable in our climate, unless we ohoose to see our ci*ops 
iMvelled up by the piercing winds that have just been robbed of all their 
heat by wrapping thomsolvos round tho gigantic icebergs of tho polai^ seas. 

Ox, JPure Water, liberally supplied, is ossontially necossaiy to a healthy 
site* If a brook, spring, or river, originates in or passes through it, So much 
the bettor ; but as this charm cannot always bo secured, see that tlio water 
is bountifully supplied, easily got at, and of tho purest quality. It should bo 
tested by chemical analysis, and every means taken fo prove that it is not 
tainted with vegetable or mineral poisons. Neither vegetables nor animals 
can long edntinuo to enjoy health, unless this primary necessity of their very 
existonoo is provided to thorn in a pure state. 

8s. Bain-water is tho purest that can be obtainod without having recourse 
to distillation ; it contains carbonic acid and oxygen, absorbed from the atmo- 
sphere. Spring-water filtered through granite and silioious rocks is tolerably 
pui’ej but springs which pass through limestone or chalk aro impregnated 
with ccmsidorablc portions of these substances. Bake and river water partakes oi 
the soil which forms its bed or basin ; and marsh waters abound in decomposed 
aiuimd and vegetable matter. Pare water is tasteless and inodorous } the pre- 
sence of carbonic acid renders it bright, sparkling, and more or leas acidulated, 
as in tho Carlsbad and Seltser waters. iron is held in solution by the car- 


bonic the water .b^^uies chalybeate, as m the <Jhe]|)&nlMux^ pd^^unbridgo 
wati^. I^he presence of sulphuretted ^ydrogon 
]jjfcMfat,,and many other modicina springs. IIo^ WW/ 

dilution by free soda, and formed in the^ vici^ty ^J^v<$?an^c^^r jptlier 


jmawicoeiB. 

93. The saline taste in water arises n'om im earthy salts of 

l&xe, of magnesia, of comm ?n salt, and sopotimos mpa^pnate of so^ and 
^ash. Iron gives an inky taste to the water, ^ 

warixedinit. These salts are tho cause of hpdnei^, wnioh filtration l^s no 
eSbctln romovingj but it is softened by C2p(Muro to the air, and somojtamos by 
boiling. * 

84. Availing himself of the chomioal properties of chalk and lime, Dr* 
Olaric, of Aberdeen, has invented a process for purifying waters impregnated 
with lime or chalk, a combination very common in the water round B^don. 
When burnt in the kiln, a pound ol chalk loses seven ounoos of its weight by 
the withdrawal 0 carbome aoid, aud^ocomes quicklime soluble in water; 


ft requires forty gallons to reduce it to lime-water. Another mode of 
chalk soluble m water is the vor^ reverse 0 this ^ in place of with- 
Che seven ounces tut oarbeme acid from the chalk hy ealcu:^ti<m, seven 
bliihsii of MUhfdo kxsid |dw a^d to xt, and it is then scduhle m water, Without 
^ m frmt, the Thames water^^ 
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tion, aR it is now tlclivcred to the inhabitants of liondon, contains a pound of 
chalk hold in solution by this proportion of carbonic acid for every 660 g'allons. 
Now it is found that, on mixing forty gallons of limo-water, or water in which 
nine ounces of quicklime is dissolved, with 560 gallons in which a pound of 
chalk is hold in solution by seven ounces of carbonic acid, a haziness first 
occurs in tho water, tbon it deepens into a white liquid, and soon assumes the 
eppearanco of a well-mixed wliitcwash. When tho agitation subsides, it is 
found that the nine ounces of quicklime has again absorbed the seven ounces 
of carbonic acid, and that both that and the pound of chalk have been preci- 
pitated, leaving tho water over it perfectly pure. Availing himself of these 
apparently opposing properties of chalk, Dr. Clarke proposes, when water is 
impregnated with lime or chalk, to have two cisterns, one in which lime*water 
is prepared, and another fourteen times larger, in which chalk is held in solu- 
tion by tho addition of tho above j)roportion of carbonic acid ; with a third 
eistem, in whicli the pure water can bo drawn ofT. Dr. Clarke has proposed to 
do this for the watM* supj^ly o all London, and tho cost, ho estimates, would 
not exceed -tllO each day, an expense which would be much more than balanced 
by the value of the caalk precipitated, which would amount to many hundred 
tons per annum. 

85, lame and chalk being the chief agents in rendering water hard and un- 
(juitablc for domestic purjioses, this mode of purification presents itself at once 
efficient and practicable. Where tho more subtle salts are present in sufficient 
force to impart an offensive flavour, got>d water must be sought elsewhere. 

86. Elevation . — A joalthy site should also be elevated above tho sur- 
rounding country. How beautifully the immortal Milton expresses this idea 
in tho w'ords already quoted. For many reasons, the south aspect and the side 
f’f a hill is the best of all positions. It will either bo naturally dry, or capable 
of being easily rendered so by efficient drainage. It w ill bo warm, by absorbing 
the greater part ot the sun’s rays, and being sheltered by the rising hill behind 
it. It may generally be economically watered by diverting the course of some 
trickling stream for the purpose ; or, if a well is dug at the highest part of tho 
ground, tho water may be easily and cheaply conveyed wherever it is wanted. 
Such positions also enjoy immunity from those heavy fogs, and blinding mists, 
BO characteristic of many ot our most beautiful valleys. Where those mists 
abound, some of tho loveliest houses, and most beautiful gardens, are enveloped 
ill a thick covering of ivatery vapour during the most enjoyable hours of tho 
morning and evening. Nothing can well bo more antagonistic to health, or 
opposed to true enjoyment, than a garden, bo enwrapped in early mom and 
dewy evo. The dreamy hour of twilight cannot be enjoyed in the garden^ 
except at the risk of sore throats, catarrh, and lung disease. The more charm- 
ing the scene, tho greater tho depnvation,-— the greater the danger to health. 
To be driven out of tho garden by a sudden invasion of fog ; to be compelled to 
fihut the drawmg-room windows amid the departing glories of the setting sun, 
is by no means pleasant. An elevated position is also free from tho noxious 
eflluvia so preralent in low marshy localities, which will sail up the bottom of 
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B valley for miles, saturating tlio air with its noxious perfume ; for tno elevation 
of this moist polluted air may be almost as clearly definod as the tidal wave 
upon the seashore. Every consideration of health demands that the site for a 
garden or house should bo chosen at a considerable altitude above the surround- 
ing country. Such a site escaj)es — from the dryness of its air — the early spring 
and autumn frosts, which curtail tho summer at both ends, and aro often m 
fatal to tho beauty as well as the productiveness of tho garden. A site, to ho 
desirable, should also ho beautiful. Some gardens are so situated as only to 
make more apparent tlio surrounding barrenness, desolation, and deformity ; 
others throw their own beauty over scones of equal brightness, harmonizing 
with and heightening the beauty of tho surrounding scenery. Tint hero tastes 
and dispositions interjiose in endless variety. One man prefers to ho near tho 
busy town, another considers most pleasant that solitude pictured by Pollok 
in his Course of Time,’* where — 

“ Solitude of vast extent, unlouch’d 
Bv hand of Art; vhero Nature aow’d herself 
And reap’d her crops ; whose gnrinenis were the clouds; 

Whose minstrels, brooks ; whose lamps tho moon and stars; 

Whose organ-choir the voice of many waters ; 

Whose banquets, mo» niug dews ; whose heroes, storms j 
Whoso warriors, mighty wimko; whose lovers, flowers; 

Whose orators the thunderbolts of God ; 

Whose palaces the everlasting hills ; 

Wlioso ceiling, heaven’s unfathomable blue; 

And from whoso rocky turrets, battled high. 

Prospect irameiise, sjircad out on all sides round ; 

Lost now hetween the welkin and tho main, 

Now wall’d with hills that slept above the storm,” 

87. rhilosophers, jiocts, ancient and modern, an well as lamlbcapo gar- 
deners, all agree in this, that the site should bo elevated above the surround- 
ing country. Hence wo have tho inspired writer exclaiming, JdeaiiUful 
is Mount Zion.” A \d Milton speaks of tho— 

** Kural mound and verdurous wall of Paradise, 

Which to our general sire gave prospect largo,” 

This prospect largo” constitutes, unless in very moist localities, one of tho 
chief beauties of every garden; it not only confers dignity and imiwrtauco 
upon, but virtually extends tho boundaiy of the domain, — 

<* O’er hill and dale, o’er wood or lawn, 

And verdant fields, and darkening heath between. 

And villages embosom’d soft in trees, 

And spiry towns by surging columns mark’d.” 

88* Congruity. — ^Tho charm of variety is quite consistent with another 
eharacteristic of a good site,— congruitJ^ There is no necessity for throwing 
a number of beautiful things higgledy-piggledy together ; and it is seldom 
\cces8ary to form a garden in such a situation where the su^^mnding scenery 
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ean neitlier bo made to add to its cbarms nor bannonioo with its beantf. 
Milton is a master of the art of congruity ; crowded as his picture is, there is 
no confusion ; everything seems placed in the host position for displaying its 
own beauty without detracting from the beauty of others. I must not, how- 
ever, be tempted into speahing of the internal arrangements of the garden, 
which must form the subject of future elucidation ; suffice it hero to remark, 
that Milton's views were far in advance of those of many great gardeners even 
now, who compel us to admire flov/eis in juxtaposition with cabbages, onions, 
and potatoes, and set all tho laws of congruity at defiance. 

89. Utility , — The usefulness of a gai’den will very much depend upon 
tho quality of its soil and tho facilities it affords for easy access. At one 
time, a good soil was the main, if not tho only consideration in choosing a 
garden ; and it is still considered of great, though not of primary importance ; 
for it is obviously more immediately under control than any of tho other 
essential characteristics. Shallow soils can bo deepened by trenching, wet soils 
dried by draining ; poor soils enriched by manuring ; stiff soils rendered work- 
able by skilful admixture or by burning; light sandy soils brought to the proper 
toxturo by tho application of marl ; barren soils, if such thero bo, rendered fruit- 
ful by manuring ; and incorrigibly bad soils bodily removed, and good soil 
substituted in their stead. Of course, any and all of theso operations involve 
a considerable outlay of money ; but they are less expensive and more prac- 
ticable than improving tho sanitary condition of a whole neighbourhood, 
conveying pure water for miles, and converting a flat uninteresting country 
into a beautiful landscape. While elevation continues to bo a most dcsimble 
object in tbo site of a garden, it must not bo on a liill so stoop as to render it 
difficult or clangei'ous to reach it at any hour of tho day or night ; if it is so 
circumstanced, both tho pleasure and utility of such a garden will be much 
impaired. It should be within an easy distance of a good public road, as 
road-making involves a largo outlay, and road-keeping is a heavy item of 
expense. The length of a private or carriago-road to bouse or garden should 
bo regulated, to a groat extent# by tho size of the house and extent of tho 
grounds ; a long winding road may bo a very pretty object in itself, but it is 
disappointing if it loads to nothing. For ducal parks, or largo estates, where 
expense is no object, so long as a road appears to be going in tho direction of 
tho house, tho longer it is, tho stronger tho impression of extent produced, 
provided it tci*mmate at a splendid mansion. But not only the length, but 
over tho width of the carriago-road should coiTCspond with tho extent of tho 
demesne ; it is wretched tasto to havo a bold road skirting tho bo^mdarics 
of a small estate, and loading to something like a villa residence. On econo- 
mical giwnds, to save the expense of making and keeping the roads, and as 
a matter of convenience for tho carting of manure, and all other utilitarian 
pttiposes, it is desirable that a site 1*0 easily and quickly accessible from 
a public road. 

90. is also a oharaotoristio of a good mte, Milton crowds alroosj 
every kind of beauty in^ his glowing picture ; and in this he reveall 
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63.— Amarylus Alberti 
{Amaryllidacecp) 

The Alberti is a beautiful variety of the 
genus Amaryllis, introduced by MesSiS. 
E. G. Henderson and Sons in 1868. The 
flowers are double, and of orange-scarlet 
colour. Its style of growth is vigorous and 
sub-evergreen. The flowers are compara- 
tively largo and effective. 

The mode of growing this interest ng 
genus ia the following : — Stove specien. 
The bulbs of this species should be turned 
out of the pots in autumn, and laid on a 
shelf or other dry place till spring, when 
they should bo potted and introduced into 
the hothouse, giving them, as they progress, 
plenty of water. Amaryllis reticulata and 
A. striatefolia will not bear turning out, 
but flower better by remaining in their pots* 
all the year. The greenhouse species must 
be turned out of the pots and dried, and in 
the spring potted and encouraged to flower. 
The Soil should comprise equal portions of 
turfy loam and peat, with a fair quantity 
of sand : the pots should be drained well. 
They are increased by offsets from the 
bulbs. 
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liis complete knowlodgo of human nature. No beauty can continue to satisfy 
that is destitute of the fascinating clmm of varioty. Nature itself presents 
one magnificent eorios of incessant and never-ending change ; the suitace of 
the earth is variegated with sea and land^ bill and dale, forests and burning 
sands ; lofty mountains, sublime in their rugged grandeur ; and flat prairies, 
like placid oceans of land. He who has an absolute power of choice, there- 
fore, will do well to secure, not only a beautiful situation, in some such 
position as has been indicated, but one where the sconory is varied, and the 
landscape crowded with interesting objects. Get a distant glimpse of tapering 
spires, of rugged rocks, of the rushing train, and the everlasting mountains ; 
of modem towns and crumbling ruins ; of ducal parks and factory chimneys ; 
of the grazing flocks and the bounding deer ; alid of the moon, shedding a 
sidelong gleam on some shaggy cave. If the hand of taste cannot create, it 
can at least develop and assist at the exhibition of those charms ; in the words 
of Mason, it can call into sight 

•* Yon etatriy spire. 

Pierce the opposing oaks’ luxurious shade, 

Hid yonder crowding hawthorns low retire, 

Nor veil the glories of the golden mead. 

Hail ! sylvan wonders, hail 1 and hail the hand 
Whoso native taste tby native charms diB];>lay'd ! 

. Teaching one little acre to command 

Each envied happiness of soene and shade.’* 

And if all this variety of soene cannot be secured, at least let us choose ns 
many of them as circumstances permit. Nature’s own variety of the seasons, 
at least, may bo secured, — Spring with its freshness. Summer with its beauty. 
Autumn with its rich warmth of glory, and pale Winter 
** Casting his silvery mantle o’er the woods. 

And binding in crystal chains the slumb’riug floods.** 


And the innumerable phases of variety which pervade the Clements of ccirlh 
and air, the sea, and flowing waters may bo obtained ; or, as PoUok has 
it, of— 

** Day 

And night, and rising suns and setting suns, 

And clouds that seem like chariots of the salutt 
By fiery coursers drawn ; ns brightly hued 
As if the glorious bushy, golden locks 
Of thousand cherubim had been shorn off. 

And on the temples hong of Morn and Even.** 

^ D, T. P, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MECHANICAL PBEPARATION OP SOILS. 

91, The great improver, not of soils only, but of the elimato of whole 
districts when brought under its influence, is drainage. Within the present 
generation, localities, formerly known as raw, cold, swampy, and improduc- 
tivo, with late harvests, if they could bo said to deserve tho name, have 
become warm and dry, yielding highly-productivo crops, nearly approxi- 
mating, in time, to tho most forward districts, under tho effects of drainage. 
Under its indueiico the moisture is made to percolate through tho earth to its 
lovsest level, drawn from a gradually extending circle, until the surrounding 
soil is freed from superfluous moisture, giving place to atmospheric air with 
its fertilizing effects ; while the atmosphere on tho surface, which was formerly 
chilled by tho clfocts of evaporation, is now gendered warm and genial ; for 
water long retains its heat ; and wherever water can flow, atmospheric air can 
follow, 

93, While tho general eflbcts of drainage are so useful, however, it is 
difficult to give any specific directions on tho subject. Every kind of soil 
requires a different treatment, and some are capable of being seriously injured 
by injudicious draining. There are few gardens in which it can be wholly 
dispensed with; as a general rule, however, a light loamy or sandy soil, 
with a gravelly subsoil, and a natural slope to some outfall, requires no drainage 
whatever ; on tho contrary, an admixture of clay is necessary to. render it 
mere retentive of moisture ; while a tenacious clay soil and subsoil require 
thorough (ixainage to render them suitable for garden purposes. Before at- 
tempting it, however, even on a small scale, some thought must be given te 
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the locality, the soil and subsoil, tho land-springs, and tho average fall of rain 
in tho district. 

93. Tho object of drainage is to prevent water from stagnating in tho soil, 
by promoting its free percolation through it rather than by evaporation, wliich 
has a tendency to reduce tho temperature. The water to be withdrawn arises 
from one of throe sources, or from all three together ; namely, from land-springs, 
or from i^aln, or from fountain-heads at a higher level. The engraving at tho 
head of this chapter represents one of these fountains, of a peculiar and some- 
what mysterious character, — namely, a reciprocating spring. It is a sectional 
view of tho flowing well of the Peak, in Derbyshire, and, although differing 
from most fountain-heads, it will servo to illustrate tho subject. The commonly- 
received explanation does not, however, explain all tho phenomena ; it sup- 
poses an interior cavity A, discharging its waters by a sipbon-formod channel, 
BCD. When the water is sufficiently high, it overflows the level C, running out 
until the water is too low to bo forced over tho vertex of the arch of the siphon. 
When forced into the channel, tho waters descend through crevices in the rock, 
or they force themselves a path to some porous strata, still descending, till they 
reach some impervious rock or clay basin, where they again accumulate and 
spread themselves until some new channel is found at a lower level. Supposing 
this new basin to bo impervious also, and the strata immediately over it to bo 
a porous gravelly soil, or a clay soil with patches of gravel, the water will 
force its way upwards through those patches partly by tho j^rossure of tho 
water at tho higher level from which it is supplied, and partly by the force of 
capillary attraction. This is gcncmlly the source of land-springs, which some- 
times batfle tho most skilful efforts at thorough drainage. 

94. Other land-springs, collected in tenacious subsoils having no outlet, 
depend upon tho fall of rain in tho district. Water drawn from a higher 
level can only occur whore the land is overlooked by neighbouring heights- 
In considering the amount of draiiaage requisite, it is to be borne in mind that 
the process of evaporation is a poweriul agent in withdrawing water from tho 
soil, surrounding it with a cold damp atmosphere, inimical to vegetation ; 
while the percolation through the soil assists in preserving its warmth. Tho 
average fall of rain and evaporation in the ordinary soils round London may 
bo stated as follows > 


From January to May . . 


Inches of 
llain. 

.. 8-75 

Evaporation, 
in inches. 
.. 4*45 

From May to August . • 

• • 

70 

.. 6*80 

From August to October 

• • 

.. 6'50 .. 

8-75 

In November , . . , 


.. 3*75 .. 

0-60 

In December 

*, 

.. 1*75 .. 

.. 0-17 


95. The firet subject of inquiry on tbe eve of drainage is the natui*0 of the 
soil to be operated upon. Where its base is an aluminous clay, it will bo 
exceedingly tenacious of moisture, while a sHidous deposit admits of very free 
percolation ; from limestone rocks a chalky, friable, and moderately tenacious 

i> 2 
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soil is obtained. On tbo proportion 



of each of those substances contained in 
the soil and subsoil, therefore, will de- 
pend the extent of drainag:e requisite. 
Supposing that the land to bo drained is 
surrounded on two sides by high ground, 
the soil of which is a retentive clay, but 
which is known to be superposed on a 
bed of sand or gravel, it is obvious that 
in order to render the drains, D D D, 


effoctivo, it will be necessary to pierce the stiff clay in order to caiTy the sm-plns 
water into the looser soil P S. This is done by draining B by moans of tho 
drains ss S in the usual way ; but at their outfall, or lowest part, tho clay R C 
is pierced by an auger, and a passage made for tho water into tho gravelly 
stratum P S. 


96. Another case, of not very uncommon occurrcnco, arises when a loose 


sandy or friablo soil rests on a substratum of clay. Here all the moisture not 



taken up by evaporation is either 
diffused through the gravel or 
absorbed into tho tenacious sub- 
soil, from which it has no escape 
through the soil PC. Sinking a 
drain to tho bottom of the soil 
will not here servo tho purpose, 


unless it is sunk sufficiently deep into the subsoil R C to remove tho moisture 


absorbed at tho surface of the substratum, although a false economy, and 
tho advice of ignorant workmen, might recommend such a course. 


97, In another case, nearly resembling the above, whore a porous soil rests 
on stiff tenacious subsoil, R S, but crops out, or terminates, in a gravelly porous 

soil, having no power to retain 
water, it* is evident the water 
would follow the surface of tho 
retentive soil, in the direction of 
the arrow. To obviate this, a 
main- drain is required at D, which 
will intercept and carry off tbo 

water from the porous soil P S. 

98. In the neighbourhood of rivers it is not unusual to find a retentive soil, 
B rendered wet and spongy by the presence of land-springs, S 1 , S 2 , S 3 , which 



force themselves up through the 
retentive soil by capillary attrac- 
tion. In this case, a drain should 
be cut through the retentive soil 
below the lowest spring, S X, which, 
however, ie to be ascerti^ed by 
doeeXy watdung the moisture in the diy season* 
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99. The materials employed in covering drains are very varied, —brush- 
wood, rubble, stones, bricks, and pipes being all in use ; and in clay countiiesit 
has been not unusual to form pipes with the clay itself, by inserting an arched 
framework of wood, and nuthdiuwing it when consolidated. The best and 
cheapest drains, however, are drain-pipes, which are now obtainable every- 
where on moderate terms. 

100. The implements used in drainngc are a spade, or, in deep draining, 
and in a clay soil, a series of two or three spades, varying in size, and each 
sloping to the point, and slightly rounded, so as to make a circular cut ; a 
spoon-like implement for lifting tho loose soil clear out of the bottom of th 
trench ; and a level, which may easily bo formed by fixing three perfectly 
straight-edged boards iu an upright position and in a triangular form, hold 
together by a vertical board in the centre, with an opening at its base for a 
lino and plummet. 

101. Having everything prepared, and a well-devised system laid down, which 
should include tho dojith and size of tho drains, as well as their distance from 
each other, — considerations which will depend on the nature of tho soil and 
subsoil, — two points, however, which continue to bo a question of great doubt, 
the advocates of deep drainngo in heavy soils contending, that water will 
find its level, which is in the bottom of tho drain, through holes and crannies 
innumerable ; and that tho deeper tho drain tho wider is the area affcctod ; on 
the other hand, it isT contended, that while this doctrine is founded in truth, 
it has its limits, and that beyond a certain depth the influence of tho drain is 
lost. A sort of compromise has been tho result, and very deep drainage has 
been nearly abandoned. On this subject tho views expressed by our contributor, 
Mr. Cbitty, in the following remarks, probably express tho opinion of the ma- 
jority of practical men. “ Observe,” he says, ** that the depth should vary with 
the nature of tho soil. If tho subsoil is a stiff retentive clay, care should bo taken 
to go no deeper than is necessary to be out of tho way of tho spado in digging and 
trenching, or to give the necessary fall ; for every ground workman knows that 
water does not readily filter tlirough clay, and draining land is for tho purpose of 
drawing tho water quickly ofl’ tho surface, to prevent stagnation, and to admit of 
going on it immediately after min ; therefore, to lay drains so deep into the clay 
that water would bo weeks in filtering to them, ^vould be tho height of folly. If 
the ground bo more porous, lot the drains bo three, but not more than four, 
feet deep. Having got tho trenches ready, lay in the pipes, and cover them 
for a few inches with rough porous rubbish, or broken crockery, or any such 
material, and the drains will be effective and permanent- Tho mode I prefer 
is to lay soles or flat tiles, and on those to set half-pipes or bridge-pipes, which 
aro of a tunnel-shapo, and on those to lay the rough stuff, and fill in with 
earth, which should not be rammed or trodden very tight, but allowed to 
settle. If the trenches are merely filled with rough stuff to the thickness of 
a foot or so, it will bo effoctivo, but not so ^permanent ; even brushwood will 
do, and sometimes last for many^years in clay soils.” 

to2. The drain shown in A is cut through a stratum of porous soil lor 
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about 2 foot, and tlirougli tbo clay subsoil, ES, about 30 inches. AAA ore 
pieces of flat stone, two on each side, supporting the 
horizontal one: over it is laid a layer of round 
stones, B, over which ihifsoil is replaced. In jig. B 
is another form of drain, suitable for retentive soils. 
Tho construction is tho same : two stones or tiles, 
placed at right angles, rest against tbo sides, and a 
third is placed horizontally over them; tho soil is 
replaced, tho looser parts being at tho bottom. In 
fig. C wo have tho most perfect of all drainage ; a 
circular drain-pipe, C, is laid at tho bottom of the 
troncli ; over it are laid, first, tho roughest rubble, n, 
available, — a slate or tile. A, laid across over tho 
rough stones will prevent roots penetrating to tho 
piijcs, as well as tlio earth from falling in through the 
stones. In fg. I) wo have tho arrangement which 
Mr. Chitty considers tho most convenient, cspocially 
for porous soils. A serviceable flat tile or solo is laid 
flat in tbo bottom of tbo open trench, resting on ti 
solid and perfectly level bed, gently falling from tho 
higher ground to tho outflow ; over the tile is laid a 
Boinicircular tile, forming an arch extending uninter- 
ruptedly along tho length of tho drain ; over this is 
thrown a layer of rough stones and rubble, 0 or 8 
inches thick ; over tliis a tile, to keep out sand, roots 
of trees, and other dcstructivo agencies ; and over tho whole the surface-soil is 
again filled in. Wc have to add that in fg. C, our artist has failed to sink tho 
drain into tho substratum II C. Tho consequence of such an error in practice 
is explained in para. 98. 

103. In laying down a system of drainage, the chief attention is required 
to tho Surface of tho ground. — Is it level or undulating? Is it commanded 
by noigbbouring heights? Tho next consideration is the question of 
outfall. Let us imagine an area of say ten acres and a half, which is to 
become tho site of a house and range of gardens, of which the accompanying 
is a sketch. Its southern boundary is a river flowing from west to east, or 
nearly so. On the eastern extremity vises a gentle bill, sloping off towards 
tho river,— light sandy soil with clay subsoil. Beyond it a brook drains its 
eastern slopes, flowing into tho larger river a little to tho eastward : to the 
noi*th, this hill inclines .slightly to tho west. On tho west rises a similar hill, 
tho profile of which is scon in tho cross section, BS : this height rises rather 
abruptly from the river, slopes off towards the north, but rises again, tho 
heights running nearly parallel to tho eastern range, leaving a gentle undu- 
lating valley between them, sloping off tc*wards the river ; a site, it will be ob- 
served, of great capabilities in a picturesque point of view, when it is laid out os 
gardens and fllled up with trees. 
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104. Having surveyed and mapped out this area, which may bo done 
either by means of the theodolite, or by 
a spirit-level and actual measurement, it 
will be found to contain a- small \'alloy 
ranging from north to south, surrounded 
on three sides by gently-rising ground. 

The bed of the valley is a stiff clay, and 
somewhat marshy, from the overflowing 
of tho brook which occupies its eastern 
extremity. Tho heights to tho east 
range away for about 1,000 feet to 
tho north, the summit being a bed of 
gravel, which crops out, and joins tho 
clay at the lino indicated in tho drain, 

M 2. On tho rising ground to the north 
a small pond or lake collects the waters 
from tlio surrounding gravel-beds, and 
has retained them until they have forced 

their way into tho valley. Two gcntlo 

elevations, with a dei)rcssiou between r A A 

them, occupy tho w’est, an ancient i)as- 

ture-ground, that best of all material for 

forming a garden. To tho south tho 

land falls off gently to the bod of the 

river, which flows from west to cast, „„ioir AA. 

some half a mile distant. 

105. Having mapped out tho area, wo find that it contains about 1,000 

feet, ranging tow^ards the 
north and north-west, tho 
mouth of the valley, where 
it opens out tow'KOi'ds tho 
river, being about 400 foot 
wide, tho country falling in raoriLS or west hill. 

undulating scenery beyond. In order to secure tho Uiorough drainage of 
this site, a deep main drain, M 2, must run from tho foot of tho northern 
heights to another main drnin, M 4, intersecting it at the lower part of tho 
valley, and carrying the accumulated waters into the bi*ook lying to the east. 
These two drains are, of course, tho key to the whole system, and should either 
be barrel-drains or pipe-drains of the largest size, fitted in with glazed pipes 
properly jointed, with socket-joints and olbow-joints to receive the lateral drains. 
The size and kind of drains, however, should be matter of very exact calculation, 
based on tho average fall of rain in tho neighbourhood, and tho arrangements 
for securing the house sewage within tho grounds. Nothing but tho overflow 
should bo suffered to escape through these di*ains ; but they of 

sufficient sizo to provide for any possible fall of water. 
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io6. In excavating: the drains, the first operation is to out the interseoting 
drain, M 4, beginning at the outfall near the brool^ The depth will depend 
upon the level of the brook when full ) but, supposing there is a good fall, it 
should not be less than 4} feet. The width at the surface should be laid out 

neatly with the lino and reel, 
and the fii’st spit removed of a 
width in which the man can 
work conveniently, gi-adually 
tapering towards the bottom. 
The earth, as it is removed, 
should be thrown to the lower 
side of the drain — first, because 
it is easier for the workmen, 
but also to prevent a slip of the 
soil caused by the incumbent 
weight, if heavy rains occurred 
while the work was in progress. 
Having dug out the soil to 
within 8 or 9 inches of the 
bottom, for which the draining- 
spade A is generally used, the 
bottom being of a breadth con- 
venient for the workman, the 
remaining space is required to 
be much narrower, and is excavated by moans of iho bottom-tools, B and C, 
the workman standing on tho shouhlci-s, a a, tlio bottom being made smooth 
and level by moans of the scoop, of which several sizes aro in use. This drain 
being opened in its whole length, the main 
drain is proceeded with in the same manner, 
taking care that while tho bottom is loft 
smooth, it should have a i)ropcr fall in its 
whole length, and that if there is no natural 
fall in tho land, one should bo produced by 
making tho head of tho dmin shallower than 
tho outfall. If tho soil is clay, and likely to 
boar the exposure without falling in, it will 
greatly facilitate tho work to open tho other 
main drains, M 1 and M 3, both of which are 
to bo executed in tho same manner. The 
advantages of this are twofold: the person 
charged with tho work will see that these 
drains are all at iho proper level ; he will see, also, tho quantity of water 
flowing in them, which will, in many instances, enable liim to check his 
caloolations, and provide against imexpectcd land-springs. Having satisfied 
that his main drains are in proper order, and laid down the pipes^ 
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toarked out his feoding-drains, and inserted pipes with olLow-jointSiat their 
outfall to receive them, he begins by opening those at D, farthest from the 
outfall, filling in each as fast as the pipes can be laid. This is necessary, 
as frosts might occur, and cause considerable damage to the open works. 

107. In the soils we have indicated, the main drain M 2 would require to 
bo both deep and strongly constructed, probaWy four feet, laid with 9 or 12-inch 
^ipos, with j unction-sookets and elbow-joints to receive the lateral drains. Tho 
lateral main drains, M 1, ]\1 3, M 4, should bo three feet deep, increasing to four 
feet near to the junction, entering tho main drain with a fall of six inches in 
the last six feet, the pipes four or six inches in diameter ; but each tlio result 
of close calculation of the water to be carried off. 

108. Tho feeders/^ to tho main drain M2, should bo S-inch pipes, begin- 
ning ah three feet, increasing to three and a half, as in tho former case ; while 
for the feeders of the lateral main drains, 2-inch pipes will probably suflBce. 
Each of tho feeders should be from fifteen to twenty feet apart for garden 
puiqwses. Those should enter the main drain obliquely, and not at right 
angles, as in tho engraving. 

109. Where house sewage and tho overflow of cisterns have to bo provided 
for, a barrel-drain will probably be requisite ; and its size will be a matter of 
calculation before construction. 

110. As in tho case of the lateral main drains, so in tho feeders ; tho fall at 
the junction should not be less than 3 or 4 inches ; they may be from 15 to 
20 feet apart, according to tho nature of tho soil, and their minimum depth 
SO inches; this will allow for the deepest trenching without disturbing 
the drain. 

111. Tho best pipes for these feeders are 2-inch pipes, which vary in dif- 
ferent localities from 11 to 15 foot in length, and are from 30 a to 85s. per 1,000. 
They are sometimes laid with collars, that is, short pieces of piping sufficiently 
largo to receive the ends of two pipes ; thus keeping them finnlyin their place. 
These collars are sometimes perforated on the upper surface to admit tho water. 
We have sometimes seen tho pipes bound together by bands of tempered clay - 
at the junction of tho pipes, which answered very well ; but in this case tho 
upper sides of the pipes were perforated with holes for tho reception of tho 
water, so that the solid junction of tho pipes was unobjectionable on that 
account. It is not usual, however, to do more than lay tho pipes in a Straight 
line when tho workman is loft to himself ; and few will do that unless very 
closely watched. In the junction with tho main drains the union should bo 
carefully made, either by clay or cement, where permanent drainago is 
expeotod. 

X12. Tho rationale of drainago is very happily explained by our contributor 
Mr. D. S. Fish, Lady Cullum’s gardener at Hardwicke. ** Drainage,” bo 
says, as popularly understood, means the art of laying land diy. This, 
however, is a veiy imperfect definition, either of its theoretical principles or 
practical results. Paradoxical as it may appear, drainage is almost as useful 
in keeping land moist as in laying it dry. Its proper function is to maintain 
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the soil in’ the liest possible hygromotrical condition for the development of 
vegetable life* Brainag'e has also a powerful Infiucnoo in altering the texture 
of soils. It enriches their plant feeding capabilities ; elevates their tempera- 
ture, and improves the general climato of a whole district, by increasing its 
temperature, and removing unhealthy exhalations and foetid miasmas, — the 
fruitful hotbeds of fevers and agues, which desolate all damp districts, lb 
lays land dry, by removing superfluous water ; it koep^ it moist, by increasing 
its power of resisting the force of evaporation ; it alters the texture, by the 
conduction of water, and by filling the interstices previously occupied by 
that fluid with atmospheric air ; it enriches the soil, by separating carbonic 
acid gas and ammonia from the atmosphere, and by facilitating the decom- 
position, absorption, and amalgamation of liquid and solid manures. It 
heightens the temperature of the earth, by husbfinding its beat, and sm*- 
rounding it with an envelope of comparatively dry air, and by substituting 
the air for water withdrawn through the interstices of tho soil ; for while the 
tendency of excessive moisture in tho soil is to bind tho whole mass into an 
almost solid substance ; so tho tendency of air is to separate its particles into 
separate atoms, and render it porous : and tbo more porous a soil is, tho 
greater is its power of resisting evaporation. For this reason, porous soils 
ai‘o more moist in hot weather than those of a more tenacious character. 

113, Drainage cniichcs soils in another way. All rain-water is more or 
less charged with carbonic acid gas and ammonia. Now, tho larger the quantity 
of rain-water that passes through tho soil, the greater will bo the amount 
of these gases brought in contact with the roots of plants. Nor is this all : * 
solid manures of the richest quality are comparatively useless on wet heavy 
soils ; for while a certain amount of moisture is essential to tho decomposition 
of manures, an excess arrests the process, and all tho most soluble portions 
are washed out long before it is sufficiently decomposed to enter into tbo 
composition of plants. .Judicious drainage, tberefore, places the soil in a 
proper hygroinetrical condition for performing its important function.” 

114. Next to drainage, fire is the groat ameliorator of soils ; and in laying 
out garden -grounds, where clay forms tho soil or subsoil, calcination will bo 
found a most effective fertilizer. Tho land being thoroughly drained, and tho 
paths marked out according to tho working plan, it will be necessary to fill up 
all inequalities of tho surface; for a garden or lawn should ' present no 
inequality beyond a gontlo slope. This inequality is to bo removed by 
loveliing tbo high parts and filling up all hollows with the earth removed 
from them, and by grubbing up all trees and shrubs which are not intended 
to stand; as a general rule, none such should bo left When the surface-soil 
is of a loamy, friable description, the first spit, for eight or nine inches, should 
be carefully preserved in a heap with its herbage : it is tho most valuable 
compost tho gardener possesses. Even whore it is a stiff clay, a mixture of 
sandy soil and lime will impart all the best fertilizing characters to it. When 
tho subsoil is a stiff nnmanageablo clay, calcination will render it a valuable 
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gardbn soil, and when there are trees and shrubs to bo grubbed up, those 
burned with it will impart highly fertilizing qualities. 

1 15. Tho calcining process is commenced by building up a temporary fur- 
nace of bricks or stone, with some iron bars laid across thorn for tho free 
admission of air. On this a fire is lighted, with such material as there may bo 
at hand : over that a layer of clay is placed, to which tho 6ro soon extends. 
More clay is added, and tho heap extends in all directions, taking care that 
ventilation is kept up under it, and that clay is added by dogi'ccs, mixing it 
%vith fuel. In this manner tho whole surface of tho ground may bo pared, 
calcined, and afterwards made smooth and levelled by rolling, and the turf 
replaced on places whoro it is to bo preserved. 

116. Ilighly-biu-nt clay is useful as a covering for roads and paths, whoro 
gravel is inaccessible : its chief objection, as a .surface material for paths, being 
its colour ; for tho oxide of iron present in all clay soils, uniting with oxygen, 
gives it a d.'irk red brick-colour. This property is usefully api)licd in tho 
modern stjdo of laying out flower-beds with variegated paths; marble .and 
granite chips being used for white and grey paths, gravel for yellow, and 
burnt clay for red, with a very happy clTcct. Tho mode of burning clay 
varies in difTcrent counties. Bomo clays burn bard when dry, othei's when 
wot. In some places, whore it is only rcHpiircd as manure, tho waste corners of 
fields and .scourings of tho ditches are burnt in heaps and scattered over tho 
ground. When all the land is burned, as many as forty heaps aro scattered 
oyer an acre, and when reduced to about half their bulk, tho fires aro ex- 
tinguished. Sonioiimcs, however, tho burning takes place in largo heaps, 
varying from tw'o to three hundred loads, frc.sh materials being added as tho 
lire makes its appearance outside. The object not being to burn tbo clay into 
a hai d red brick, bow'cvcr, it is just heated sufficiently to disintegrate tho 
clay, so that it crumbles into dust between the finger and thumb. Where tho 
burning is taken by tho piece, and in large heaps, the cost of digging and 
burning is from Cxi. to 7 ( 1 . tho yard of ashes. When the burning is in heaps 
forty to the acre, it costs about 8s. This cost, however, increases with tho 
purity of tho clay ; but the benefit derived from tho process increases also, 
especially if it is not confined to simply paring and burning tho suriaoo, bub 
removing the stiff subsoil itself, and exjiosing it to calcination. Tho secret of 
burning strong clay is to throw it wet upon tho burning heap, raking it down 
flat as the lumps begin to crack ; thus increasing tho surface exposed to tho 
action of the heat and atmosphere ; taking care, in windy weather, to apply 
the fresh material on the leeward side, or that side will bo burnt before tho 
other is touched. Burnt in th’s way, tho lumps will crumble under tho rako 
in a short time ; if applied dry, on tho contraiy, tho hard lumps will become 
harder. 

117. That the process of burning is highly beneficial there can bo no doubt. 
The garden of Mr. Baker, of Hardwick Court, Gloucester, consisted of a stiff 
•teiile clay : by digging out tho soil th^ee feet deep and burning it, he roa- 
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dercd It as rotnarkablo for its fertility as it bad been before for tbe reverse* 
The autboritios, however, are not agreed as to tho causes of this increased for-* 
tility* In the natural state of clay, it may bo digested for hours with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid without dissolving ; but, when slightly burnt, it dissolves 
in acids with great ease, while the silica is separated into its gelatinous and 
soluble form. Tho soil is rendered accessible to air, oxygen, and carbonic 
acid, according to Liebig ; and theso are tho principal conditions favourable to 
tho development of roots. Common potter’s clay contains within it all tho 
constituents necessary to tho luxuriant growth of plants ; but they must be 
presented in a state fit to be takdn up by the roots of plants — gentle calcina- 
tion communicates those properties. 

II 8. Burning tho soil thus operates by chemical and mechanical agency ; 
tho compact clay has been hitherto impervious to atmospheric infiuonce ,* the 
half-decomposed remains of former crops have remained in the soil an inert 
mass of organic matter. By burning, tho saline constituents of former crojJS 
are unlocked and rendered soluble in water, and become available as food to 
the plants. Moreover, the application of heat has rendorod tho surface 
porous and friable, — its mechanical condition has undergone an entire change ; 
and Liebig considers that its power of attracting ammonia from the atmo- 
sphere is increased far beyond that of any natural soil ; while Dr. Voolcker 
regards potash, which is liberated on burning tho clay, as the chief source of 
its efficacy. 

119, Burning is attended with especial advantage to peat soils, in which tho 
accumulation of organic matter is prejudicial to all vegetation. In burning, 
the sour humus which is formed by marshy soils is destroyed, and the insoluble 
particles occurring in it rendorod soluble and available as fertilizers. 

120. Next in importance to theso operations is tho application of lime and 
atmospheric air, which is a combination of oxygen and hydrogen ; — one of 
the objects of drainage being to admit oxygen, with the other constituents 
of atmospheric air, into the soil. Tliis process is facilitated by tho deep 
trenching which usually follows the thorough drainage of a garden ground. 
The imme<liato object of tronching is to deepen the soil, and prepare the sub- 
soil to nourish the fibres of deep-rooting plants. Tho operation is commenced 
by throwing out tho toj) spit to a convenient breadth for tho workman, and 
wheeling it to the farther end of tho bed or quarter ; tho second spit is treated 
in tho samo manner if tho trenching is to bo throo spades deep. This done, 
the nottom of tho trench is dug up as roughly as possible so that it is left level. 
Tho top spit of a second portion of tho ground is now removed and placed 
alongside the first, and the second spit of this portion is dug up and placed 
roughly over the first trench. The first spit of a thii-d portion is now removed 
and placed in as largo masses as possible over the first trench : the bottom of 
the second trench is now dug up in the same manner as tho first, and so on till 
tho whole is finished. Thus, while tho entire soil is stirred to tho depth of 
tw6 feet, it retains its original position ; the surface being left exposed for 
a time in rough unbi’oken lumps, till it crumbles naturally under the dii* 
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integrating influence of the atmosphere. Oxygen enters into oomhination with 
all soils ; and it can be demonstrated that about one»half of the mateiials of 
the globe’s crust, including its animal and vegetable products, is composed of 
oxygen. The chemist can only obtain it as a gas ; but when combined, it 
assumes divers forms, and occurs as liquids and solids, as well as a gas. About 
a half by weight of flint, rock-crystal, and other forms of silica, is oxygen ; 
about a third of alumina, or pure clay, by measure, and a fifth of the atmo- 
sphere by weight, are oxygen ; and no plant or animal can exist without 
oxygon entering largely into its constitution. 

I2I. employed as a manure,” to quote Dr. Scoffern’s ^'Ilandy- 

Book,” “performs three well-marked fimctions at least, perhaps more ; in all 
it is n powerful ameliorator of soils, and under two series of conditions it 
should be used in different forms, Kew-bumod caustic limo is a powerfully 
corrosive body ; when brought into contact with animal and vegetable 
tissues, it ra])idly disorganises them. Even if tho tissues be living, still the 
quicklime will effect their disorganization. Hence arise tho following deduc- 
tions. When we have to deal with a rank now soil, teeming with noxious 
weeds, and with seeds ready to spring into life on tho first opportunity, or 
when tho object is to convert hard animal tissues, such as horn or kelp, or even 
softer ones, as clippings of woollen cloth, into a useful manure, unslakod 
lime is employed. On tho other hand, when tho object in adding lime to 
tho soil is to supply tho calcareous element as a mechanical means of ame- 
liorating the texture of tho soil, and a physiological means of supplying food 
to certain crops, and whore there are no woods nor noxious germs to destroy, 
nor organic tissues to decompose, then tho employment of lime should be 
in the mild or slaked state.” In both its forms, therefore, lime is a powerful 
agent in tho improvement of soils, especially those in which clay and peat exist 
to any extent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON GABDEITINa STYIiES AND GABDEN PLANS. 

123 . It should bo the object of Art to render Nature still more charming : 

** For Nature ne’er deserts the wise and pure j 
No plot BO narrow be, but Nature there. 

No waste so vacant, but may well employ 
Each faculty of seuse, and keep the heart 
Awake to love and beauty,” 

Not, however, that Art should ever strive to imitate so as to bo mistaken 
for Natuie ; this, if jjossible, is not desirable, — it tvould rob Art of half its 
merit, without attaining either beauty or grandeur; for, after all, the 
gardener operates on a very limited scale, even when the widest scope 
is gi\on to his genius. A garden is a work of Art, and Art ought to be 
avowedly present in every part of it. The meandering path, winding through 
tangled thickets, beneath the spreading cedar, of which the ** lichen staineth 
the stem,*’ is as much a work of art as the highly-embellished geometrical 
gardmx, the architectural terraces and vases which overlook it, or the foun- 
tain which occupies its centre. Nature, in dishabille, is beautiful ih a wood, 
at home on the bleak moor and rugged mountain, — often admissible in a park, 
but would be incongruous and misplaced in a garden ; and where such 
features hare been introduced, on the pretence of making natural gardens,” 
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ilio abortions ore a libel on good tasto. A dwelUng-houso migbtj with as 
much propriety^ be built in imitation of a natural cave^ as an artiholal garden 
so arranged as to bo mistaken for a bit of natural sconery. On the other 
hand, by procooding with the idea that Art is to bo apparent, the capabilities 
of the site and resources of the garden will be fully developed, if the designs 
arc tasteful and skilfully carried into execution. 

123. The airangomcnt of tlio glass structures is a matter of greater impor* 
tance than it appears to bo at first sight, and requires much more attention 
than it has sometimes received. Glass, sufficient to form a magnificent block 
of houses, is frequently scattered over the grounds, creating an appearance of 
confusion, and interfering most unnecessarily with the economy both of space 
and labour. To say nothing of the additional expense of working detached 
houses, they are often so placed as to become an intolerable nuisance, instead 
of ^ source of comfort and enjoyment to their possessor. All such stnicturcs 
sliould be distinguished by utility, ornament, and convenience. The fii*st is 
often sacrificed to antiquated routine, and houses, built for the culture of tropical 
plants and fruits/ made to exclude more than half of the little light we 
can afford them. But the genius of Routine waves her wand, arid ^ean^fo 
houses, with opaque backs — those antiquated dormitories for plants— still 
arise at her bidding ; ornamental glass houses seem studiously shunned in 
many gardens, as if, the uglier houses could be made, the better they must 
needs bo adapted for their intended purposes. Nevertheless, a largo measure 
of structural and decorative beauty is compatible with the highest cultural 
advantages, and consistent with the severest economy. Glass houses aro a 
never-failing resource on wot days ; when other amusements fail and out- 
door exercise becomes impossible ; it is then that they should contribute their 
largest quota of onjo5'ment. They should therefore bo always accessible 
from the drawing-room, without the necessity of going out of doors. Pro- 
bably, tho best possible arrangement is to attach the conservatory to the 
mansion ; and, where there aro other houses, to connect all with the con- 
servatory, by the intervention of a glass passage or verandah Of course, 
where there is only one house, whatever its foi*m and designation, this 
npplios with even more force. All glass houses ought to be span, cumlinear, 
or ridgo-and-furrow roofed, and should bo placed at right angles with the 
verandah, their end doors communicating with it. They should run north 
and south, and present east and west aspects to tho sun's rays, which is 
decidedly the best for general purposes. Rooms for young men— fruit-room 
—mushroom-pits, retarding and propagating houses — ^potting and tool sheds, 
&c., should also be placed near to them. Perhaps a span-roofed building, 
divided in^he centre, and running up at one point to the glass, with a building 
at one end for the reception of a boiler to heat tho whole range, would bo the 
very best, and certainly the most eeonomical arrangement. The gardeners 
cottage might also be placed either hero, or at the extremity of the centre 
walk in the kitchen-garden, where a terminal Tudor facade would bo ornamental 
as well as conveni^t. The glass arcade or verandah should terminate in a 



125 . In many situations, especially on the side of a hill, abundance of water is 
to bo found at a higher elevation than the house ; and in these cases the supply 
of water to house and garden is simply and easily effected. All that is needful 
is to form a reservoir, and lay down pipes ; generally, however, spring-water 
has to bo raised from n considerable depth. The great point is to form 
the tank high enough to enable the water to como down by its own specific 
gravity to wherever it is wanted afterwards. On the same principle, tanka 
for rain-water should bobuilUas much as possible above the level of the surface, 
to obviate the necessity of raising it for uso ; and as the operation of laying 
down pipes involves the removal of large quantities of earth, this should always 
precede any direct operations on the garden. The position of fountains, orna- 
znontal water, apd waterfalls, should also bo determined, in order that their 
future supply may bo provided for, by laying the necessary pipes at once. The 
direction of the sewers, drains, and water-pipes should also. bo carefully 
delineated on the plan, as well as indicated on the grounds by specifio marks, 
ia6. All modern writers and practitioners now agree that the pleasure- 
garden diould be contiguous to the house. The fact of its contiguity to tho 
mansion will have much influence upon tho character of the garden. Certain 
etyles of architecture require corresponding styles of gardening as their proper 
accompaniments. An imposing and highly-finished facade seems to demand 
formal terraces and geometric gardens as a proper and congruous base. 
Hence we have Gothic, Italian, French, and Butch stylos of gardening, which 
are all branches of the formal or geometric style, and may be described as 
presenting regular forms, or groups of figures, arranged in mathematical lines, 
either regularly straight or curved, and at regulated distances. This is much 
tlie most useful and effective style of flower-garden. The groups may be sunk 
beneath the surface, when they are called Butch gardens ; or the figures can 
be edg^d with stone or tileSi and thus be constituted orchiteotural gordests; 






The Giant Emperor Aster differs from other kinds in habits 
of growth. The blossom here illustrated is two-thirds of the natural 
size, and was grown by Messrs. Henderson and Sons. Giant Emperor 
Asters are splendid flowers, whether regarded for effect, indi vidua 
beauty, or for competition. The well-known lavender-blue variety, intro- 
duced some years ago, is the model of this section, and the varieties 
since obtained give a magnificent display of colonr. They produce table- 
like clusters of flowers, the blossoms being of great size, double to the 
centre, and of an even circular outline. The Giant Emperor is well 
adapted for pot-oulture, and for medium or large beds, arranged in har- 
monized tints in separate groups, or as a mired border. 
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tlie diaractcir aiui design of the edging corresponding with the architecture of 
the house, often supported by retaining walls, with massive piers for vases, and 
embellished with fountains. As a transition &om the house to the garden, 
nothing can bo moro pleasing than a geometric pleasuro-garden, laid out in 
turf or gravel, connected with the house by an upper and lower terrace, and 
descending by broad stone steps, Horace Walpole’s satirical remark about 
** walking up and down stairs out of doors,” notwithstanding, 

127. Tho Gardenesquo stylo may bo described as a skilful disposition of 
trees and shrubs, in regular or irregular figures, or singly and at equal or 
unequal distances, preserving, amid apparent irregularity, a certain degree of 
uniformity. The chief feature of this style is, that no two plants shall be 
planted so close together as to touch each other, and that no indiscriminate 
mixture of flowers of different species shall bo permitted in tlio samo clump. 
This stylo is generally employed in arboretums and pinctums, and is the only 
one capable of exhibiting individual plants, shrubs, and trees in pcrfcctiou. 
It forms a tasteful gradation between the geometric and the picturesque style. 
The latter, Mr. Loudon defines as imitating nature in a. wild state^^ according 
to art. He also gives an example of how this can bo done: — '‘A gravel 
pit would bo improved, according to art, if foreign trees, shrubs, and plants, 
oven to the grasses, were introduced instead of indigenous ones; or a 
Swiss cottage instead of a hovel Rock scenery, aquatic scenery, dab or 
dinglo scenery, forest scenery, copse scenery, and opln glade scenery, may all 
bo imitatod on the samo principlo ; viz. that of substituting foreign for in* 
digenous vegetation, and laying out regular walks. This is sufficient to 
constitute a picturesque imitation of natural scenery.” Thus tho picturesque 
stylo may bo said to consist of irregular groups of figures, masses or clumps, 
disposed at irregular intervals ; for, in this style, tho grouping is everything, — 
individual oficct nothing. It is tho connecting link, as it wore, between tho 
garden and the natural scenery outside. Notwithstanding all that has been 
written about the importance of purity of stylo, I believe that every largo 
garden should combine all tho three styles. 1 have, therefore, done so in the 
accompanying designs. Furnishing tho bouse with a broad and elevated baso^ 
of gravel to stand upon, a geometrical flower-garden succeeds it, supported by 
an oraamcntal wall, which may be said to terminate in tho architectural alcove 
at each end of tho v/ost walk. Tho lawn itself is laid out in tho gardenesque 
style, and all beyond tho sorpontino walk, on tho east side, belongs to tho pic- 
turesque stylo. Tho transitionfroin tho highest artistic finish to nature undi'osscd 
is gradual and easy, and, os it appears to me, satisfactory to the mind. 

128. In tho accompanying range of garden and pleasure grounds, in which I 
have ondoavoyred to embody those principles^ 1 have not been uutuiudiul oi 
tho prayer of Cowley— 

** Ah 1 yet ere I detoend into the gnve, 

May I a small hottss and large garden have.** 

!ll%e bouse is modest in its protonsions ; tho garden-ground ooveidng an area 
tibout a thousand feet by four hundred j mduding house and 
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%en acres aad a Half Tl^e cniratice lies to tlio noHHi hhiH^ ftf?t)roifclic4 1>^ i 
sweeping di’ive froui tlio north-west, through shrubbteHes on ground rising 
towards the north-east ; so that it is Well sheltered in that direction. The 
pi^incipal apaHments look to the south and west, the circular windows looking 
out on geometrical flower-bods, margined with turf, and surrounded by a 
broad gravel path ; while coiTesxwnding bods occupy the w’liolo width of the 
lawn to the south, forming together a raised terrace round the house, from 
which flights of stops lead down to the lawn ; a dwarf wall with balus- 
tjtndes and climbing roses supporting it. At the foot of this wall, a ribbon 
border, or a mixed herbaceous border, may be laid out with very good efiect. 
From the north-west coiner of the house, a broad belt of sloping lawn sweeps 
round the shrubbery, separated from tho park by an iron wire fence. An 
elegant ribbon border facing the drawing-room occupies tho front of this 
lawn, backed, at a little distance off, by a bank of choice rhododendrons, 
sheltered by a thick hedge of low-cut hollies. Beyond these tho ha-ha fence 
admits an extensive prospect ot the adjacent country. 

129. Towards the South, the ha-ha fence stretches for about eight hundred 
3*ards in a south-easterly direction, giving a circular torniination to tho grounds, 
extending at! round the inclosure ; tho details of tho plan wall, however, bo 
better understood by tho following references to it. 

130. A, fannyarcl ; fmme-ground and reserve garden ; B, sod-bins and 
manure-yard, with tanl* for tho nous© sow’ago, led through tho drain indicated 
by broken lines ; D, stables; E, shady yard for plants in summer ; F, kitchen 
entrance ; G, forcing-hoAscs ; H, chain border ; I, ribbon border and shrubs ; 
K, ribbon beds and scrolls j LL, pinotum ; M, heaths and ferns, with rockery 
in the rear ; N, rosary / 0, dahlias and hollyhocks in bods ; P, syringas and 
other shrubs, with j^n and river behind ; Q, American plants ; 11, verbena 
garden, trees and shrubs blending between llicin ; S, clumps of Ghent azaleas ; 
T, shrubs ; U, elm.s, sycamores, and other forest trees ; X, geometneal 
flower-garden, Y, ribbon border opposite drawing-room on the west; ZZ, 
clump of choice rhododendrons, a, carriage-drive 26 feet wide ; h, road 
to stables and kitchen-gardens; e, gravel walk, 10 feet wide, extending 
across the gro ands ; d, garden gate of iron, with ornamental arch; e, con- 
son^atorv ; /f verandah, leading from conseiTatory to fruit-room ; y, stoke- 
hole ; M, gravel walk, with arches of roses overhead ; tV, broad gravel walks ; 
Ik, wall and balustraaos, with ribbon border in front ; ll, turf, with standard 
Portuguese laurels twenty feet apart ; mm, terrace walk, with stone stops on 
the north, and alcove at the other extremity ; nn, turf and Portuguese laurels ; 
CO, reserve garden, dotted lines from reservoir in front of house indicating 
tho course of the brook, which nuia 'mder tho forcing-lioiise and part of tlie 
grounds ; broken lines from kitoHii ^ manure-yard, tho sowers ; Nos. 1 
to 6 being fiie fruit and kitchen gardc^ and 7 tho orchard. ' 

131. Descending tho steps adjoining v 'JO geometric flower-garden, a broad 
gravel path, ten foot wide, stretches, In a direction parallel with the ha-ha, 
for about two hundred and thirty feet, bordered on either hand with 
Portugvu^e laurels and other choice standard trees of a size, phmtod on 
the turf, and terminating in a oiroular alcove. Behind tho alcove may be 
planted, or rather transplanted, so as to bo regulated in size, some of the larger 
tiWftS jmdiiui ^oamoresi and other forest trees. A broad sweepmg 
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piiih leads off hero In an easterly direction, bordered, on tlie lell, by a fieHds 
of dreularbedB, on the right by clumps of Ghent azaleas. A little onwards 
is a semicircular verbena gairion, backed towards the south-west by choice 
toiba and trees, through which vistas have been loft, affording glimpses of the 
distant country; in the distance, a ri\er flowing from west to east, tho 
landscape dotted with farms, cottages, and occasional spires. Groups of 
American plants and syringas, backed and blending with the trees up to tho 
ha-ha fcnco, occupy tho south boundary. Tho main path, which is ten feet broad 
In its wholo length, pursues its winding course back to the steps at tho eastern 
extremity of tho tenaco, dotted on tho left by tho circular beds, varying only 
In size, and occasional clumps of shrubs ; on tho right by tho dahlia and holly- 
hock garden and rosary, succeeded by tho pinetum, wlicro tho more choice 
arrucarias, deodars, and other pines are shcltorcd by the garden wall. Beyond 
tho pinetum tho lawn is decorated by an elegant ribbon border in a scroll, and 
dottotl with ohoico deciduous shmbs, up to tho dwarf wall of the terrace. An 
arch of roses, growing from each side, covers thij part of tho broad gravel 
path, which extends tho wholo bicadth of tho grounds, from tho centi’o of tho 
rhododendron-beds on tho west, to the kitchen -garden on tho east. Behind 
tho roses a glass arcado or verandah leads from tho conservatory attached to 
tho oast end of the house, to tho kitchen-garden, passing in front of tho rang© 
of forcing-houses. 

132. Farther to tho coi.t,— while tho main path pursues a winding course 
back to theton’ace, a secondary path winds through the shrubberies with a 
dahlia and hollyhock gar<jlon on tho left, and choice syringas on tho right. A 
little further on, on the/ loft, is a formally-laid-out rose-garden cut in tho 
turf, sheltGrod on the north and cast by groups of American aifft other 
pines on either side of the path. Here the brook, which rises in tho high 
ground to tho north of tho house, and which has been carried under the ground 
for some distance, issues from tho orchard in a considerable stream, tumbling 
over artificial rocks placed hcro—a very pretty and very musical cascade ; 
surrounded '(jy rugged banks of rock-work, a fcrnciy extending to tho edges 
of tho bro(4c« aind in front of the path a collection of hardy heaths. 

133, The ha-ha fence, which surrounds tho whole area, proceeds as far north 

as the gardeneris cottage, leaving a broad border outside the garden walls, on 
which some of the most ohoico fruit-trees are planted ; the aspect be£ag a south* 
east it receives all the benefits of the morning sun, and it is sheltered from 
the Wst winds by a belt of young trees outside, and a holly hedge planted on 
the to]p of the ha-ha inside* The orchard on tho south side is protected by an 
efiScie^ imn railing in place of a wa^ ^ On the west, the wall is a continuous 
one up 0^0 broad gfavcl for the benefit of such disciples ol 

ihay be visitors hero, a4|jii|^|^!jhjiding of ^oioe fruit will he found 
onitiatli^s«asQiju Thoreeomis$M|libln 

dener's cottage, the manure-yard them ; a sewer 

from thohoiise» Irndmg thna^lheyst^h^^^ the wrohag-housea and past the 
eiablc^ convoys ad thacewage and stables to tho mahnre-tank* 
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134. There can be no question that this {Principle of gradation is the trae 
theory of laying out grounds, although the mode of its applicatipn may be 
infinitely varied. Tho geometrical style, for instance, may bo carriedon through 
a scries of terraces, sloping banks, flights of steps of turf or stone, retaining 
walls, &c., until it occupies the wholo of tho inclosed lawn. Scroll-work 
patterns of box on gravel, the instcrstices filled with broken red or white 
brick, Porbyshiro spar, blue 'slate, coal, silver, yellow, or rod sand, may 
also bo introduced, as has been very successfally done in the Horticultural 
Society's Gardens at South Kensington. The geometrical garden may be 
formed on a level surface, and all fountains, steps, banks, and walk dispensed 
^7ith ; it may be raised above tho surface, supported by stone edgings, or be 
sunk beneath it, which is an excellent arrangement where the height of the 
flowers would mar tho effect of tho more distant flower-beds. In fact, the 
geometrical stylo is capable of endless variation and tho most facile adapta- 
tion ; and, in addition to those hero given, others might follow it in succession 
upon different levels, until tho wholo front lawn was thus furnished. The 
shape of these groups is of less importanco than might be supposed, and 
could bo oltcrod every few years, to give fresh interest and variety to 
them. In all cases, however, where it occupies tho wholo of tho inclosed space, 
tho park, for a ccriain distance beyond^ should be laid out in the gardenesquo 
stylo. The boundary-walk should also bo kept at the distance of from twenty to 
fifty foot from tho fence which separates tho lawn from the park. The practice 
of leading tho walk within a few foot of tho boundary, or fence, cannot be too 
severely reprehended. It not only makes tho boundary-line offensively 
apparent, but compels tho eye to travel along tho bottom of an unsightly 
ditch. Some landscape gardeners recommend planting the inside edge of tho 
ha-ha with choice shrubs or flowers ; but this expedient only makes bad worse, 
by bringing tho eye to admire beauty in juxtaposition with its opposite, Tho 
plants so placed will also appear in dangerous proximity to the foddering pro- 
pensities of cattle. No pleasure can possibly be derived from seeing easily- 
injured objects placed in seeming danger, especially where the impression may 
bo so easily avoided, and substantial advantages gfehicd, by keeping the 
walks a sufficient distance from tho boundary-lino. Ideas of grandeur and 
extent may bo imparted, and the boundary-line broken and almost hid by 
planting standard laurels or bays, and laying down clumps of choice shrubs on 
Iho intorvoning space, thus forming a foreground for other clumps planted on 
tho gardonesque principle. Tho effect, as seen from tho house and other parts 
of the grounds, should bo to destroy entirely the sharp line of demarcation 
between lawn and park ; to extend indefinitely tho appearance of the former, 
and virtually include the latter, as iar as the organ of vision is Oonoerned. 
The more distant part of tho park should then be planted and grouped 
on the pioturesque principle, assuming in the extreme distance the rougher, 
bolder, and consequently more picturesque outlines of natural scenery. Upon 
the same principle, a place may be laid out entirely in the gardenesquo 
Btyle, the geometrioal being entirely dispensed with* In this ease, the 
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picturesque groups in tho park should harmonize with the gardtnesque groups 
on tho lawn, and apparent extent and congruous variety be obtained. The 
picturesque stylo is only admissible beside Swiss cottages or rural residences, 
nnd can never bo made to harmonize with the broad square outlines of any more 
imposing stylo of architecture. Tho worst possible arrangement is to surround 
tho house with picturesque objects, with tho highly-embellished geometrical 
garden farther off ; and yot we sometimes see a tangled thicket of furze-broom, 
thorns, and brambles, up to tho, very door, with a ravelled skein of wild rosos, 
sweet-brier, and honeysuckle peeping in at the windows ; while tho highlj'- 
ctressod garden is placed entirely out of view. This arrangement, however 
romantic, is altogether opposed to correct taste, and incompatible with the 
comfortable enjoyment of either house or garden. 

135. The practice of planting the park and lawn so as to constitute an 
indivisible and perfect whole, may be objected to, because it practises a 
deception on tho eye of the beholder. Burke, on tho other hand, remarks, 
‘*tbab no work of art can bo great but as it deceives.” Without contending 
very strenuously for tho entire truth of this sentiment, it must be admitted 
that it is not only allowable, but one of tho chief merits of Art, to conceal 
tho modes by which its effects are produced. If it is apparent that a splash 
of white paint is used to represent water or moonlight in a landscape, tho 
merit of the picture must bo of ibo most mediocre description. When wo 
look at a good painting, ^wo think nothing of brushes, easels, and colours, but 
only of the marvellous bcjfauty and truthfulness to nature of the representation. 
The cai^vas speaks, but ^it speaks to us only of light and shade ; of depth, 
softness, and iutensity^of tone, and apparent extent, which are all admired ; 
but the mode of their production is concealed. Bald, bare outlines and sliarply- 
clofiued boundaries are hidden on canvas by a dash of paint, and in the 
natural landscape by a groujj of shrubs and trees ; and tho latter deception, if 
such it can bo called, is as consistent with the highest principles of artistic 
taste as the former. While, therefore, an occasional boundary-line, where 
tho i3rospoct is commanding, may be visible, as a rule, it should be at least 
partially concealed. — D.T.F. 

136. In drawing to a close our observations upon gardening styles and gai’den 
plans, we can hardly do bolter than call the rcadcT’s attention to the great facilities 
which exist in the present day for beautifying our parks, pleasurc-groimds, lawms, 
and shrubberies, by tho judicious disposal of many of those choice evergreens, 
deciduous trees, conifers, and American plants, which, of late years, have been 
introduced. The intercourse of nations, the steamboat and the rail, coupled with 
the I’apid strides which have been made in botanical knowledge and research, have 
done, and are doing much to assimilate all parts of the world as to their vege- 
table products* In a general way, the organization of plants, os of animals, is 
adjusted to the course and action of the elements ; but nature, to a groat extent, 
accommodates itself to the requirements of art, and, in this way, the plants of 

acclimatized. Those who have visited the countries 
with admiration of tho luxuriant profusiop and ; 


foreign countries become 
U'tw tho ’tropics, speak 
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Yimety of tlio vegetable productions of those regions. They tell us that vego. 
table life is there far more active and vigorous, and that the circumstances under 
which it goes on, are far more favourable than in our latitudes. Every zone, 
however, has its peculiar vegetable productions, though some may be more luYU* 
riant and beautiful than others. If we look at the indigenous plants of Asia 
and Europe, northward of the Equator, w'e find a very varied succession. At 
the Equator there are the natives of the Spice Islands, the clove and nutmeg 
trees, the pepper plants, and cinnamon bushes, which are common in Ceylon. 
In the East Indies, there ore the odoriferous sandal-wood, the ebony tree, the 
banyan, and tho teak tree. In the same latitude in Arabia, wo have balm, frank- 
incense, and myrrh, the coffee tree, and the tamarind ; while, in these countries, 
at any rate in the phuns, the trees and shrubs which decorate our more northerly 
climes are wanting. At every step we take, tho vogotablo group ebangos, both by 
addition and subtraction. In tho thickets west of tho Caspian Sea, wo read of 
opricots, citrons, poaches, and walnuts. In the same latitude in Spain, Sicily, 
and Italy, wo find tho palm, the c^'press, the chesnut, and , the cork trw* j 
oranges and lemons perfume the air with their blossoms ; tho mjTtlo and pome- 
granate grow among tho rocks. Crossing tho Alps, we have the vegetation which 
belongs to Korthern Europe, of which England affords an ovideiice. The oak, 
the beech, and tho elm, arc natives of Great Britain. The wych elm is peculiar 
to the north of Engl.'ind and Scotland. Still further north, tho forests change 
their character. In Northern llussia are found forests of the various species of 
firs— the Scotch, tho spruce fir, and tho larch. In tho Orkney Islands no tree is 
found but the hazel, which is also tho case along ^he northern shores of the 
Baltic. As wo proceed into cf)lder regions, wo mcct^ with other species, which 
appear to have been made for their situation. North of Stockholm there is tho 
hoary alder (alnus incana). The sycamore and the mountain-agh grow at the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia, and os we pass the boundary line of the spruce 
and Scotch fir, wo come upon those minute shrubs known as the dwarf birch and 
dwarf willow. Near to, and cv<’n within tho arctic region, if no trees are to be 
met with, there are still wild flowers of great beauty, and, w^hen these fad us, 
there is reindeer moss. As wc have just observed, nature kindly accommodates 
itself to tho wants and wishes, and especially to the industry of man. Our woods, 
and shrubberies, and gardens, may now be adorned with the vegetable productions 
of all climates and countries. The Eastern and tho Western World, especially 
Brazil, California, Japan, Now Zealand, and Australia, have added many beauties 
to our scenery which wore unknown to our forefathers. The oak, the ash, the elm, 
the lime, the beech, and the maple, in all parts of the country, testify by their size, 
either to indigenous growth, or to tho length of time during which they have boon 
known among us. But then, even these, imtil comparatively recent periods, were in 
no great varieties ; or, if there wore varieties, there was so little specific difference 
that they were j^encraHy regarded as being all of one kind. But tho planter, now, 
who takes up tho catalogues of any of our large growers of orfiamcntal forest trees and 
shrubs, will find that he has a vast variety to select from, and many of them emi- 
nently while he need not ^o beyond the old, eoimnon, and familiar names. 
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ftetoiCttkUb he will find ^ Yajdegata, ft hcatitiM variegated variety, edcnlated 
to |»odi»3e ft fine ^eot in distant senary j Q. cocoinea and Q. rubra, both soarie^ 
.ofties; <1* nigra, a black oak, with leaves aa black as the purple beech j Q. alK 
ft white, American variety; Q. macrocarpa, with its long acorns; and Q. maCto- 
phylla, with its long leaves. These are only a few among many. 

138. Of the ash, FraseinuSt besides F. excelsior, the common ash, there is F. 
pendula, a weeping ash, and F. aurea pehdula, a golden weeping ash ; also F. 
ftucubasfolia, the aucuba-leaved asb, and F. crispa, curled. 

139. Of the elm, Ulmua, in addition to IT. campestris, which is the old Eng- 
Hrii ftlm, wo fiwtl U. foliis variegatis, a variegated elm; U. glabra pendula, a smooth 
weeping elm; and IT. rugosa pendula, a rough weeping elm; also IT. latifolio, 
the broad-leaved, and many others, all valuable as largo trees, for though they 
require a rich, deep soil, they will live and flourish in the smoky atmosphere of 
our crowded towns. 

140. Of the lime, Tiliat the common variety of which is T. Europea, there are 
T, alba, the white-leaved lime, and T. pendula, the weeping Hmo, both of which 
may be planted separately, or interspersed with other trees with very good 
effect. 

X41 . Of the beech, Fagua, F. sylvatica, the common beech, is a fine tree and 
exceedingly useful, as it will grow well in both sandy and chalky soils. It is 
surpassed, however, by sevci'al of its varieties ; F. aspleniifoHa, the fom-loaved 
beech, and F. purpurea major, the large purple beech, arc nobler trees. 

142. Of the maple, Acar^ A. campestre is the common maple, which is a 
showy tree, beautiful in griwth and foliage ; but there are several others which 
are even more beautiful : A. macrophyllum, the long-leaved maple, is very 
striking; and so, also, aiu A. lauciniatum, the cut-lcaved maple, A. alho varie- 
gatum, the white variegated, and A. rubrum, the scarlet maple; also A. striatum, 
the snake-harked variety, which almost rivals the cork tree. 

143. These which wc have mentioned are a few only of the ornamental varieties 
of our most common forest and park trees. Others there arc almost as common 
which admit of several varieties. Under the generic name, JEsculuSt the horse 
cbosnuts, arc contained not only M. hippoenstanea, the common horse chesnut, 
but flore plcno, a double-blossomed variety, JE. rubicunda, with its scarlet 
blossoms, and one or two others. 

144. The Spanish chesnut also, Ccutanea vesca, itself so beautiful in shrub* 
beries, offers an agreeable variety in C. asplcniifolia, the fem-leaved, C. Knightii, 
and 0. variegaia. 

145. Take again the Populua, or poplar, which is a handsome, quick-growing 
tree under almost any circumstance of soil and climate. Here we have that 
most beautiful variety, of which there are several splendid specimens standing 
singly to bo met with; vis., P.^alba, the Abble poplar; also P. fastigiata, the 
Lombardy variety, and P. grandidentata, the large American aspen, and P» 
tvemula ponduio, the weeping aspen. 

Thexif thi^ is that large genus Orak^, the them or hawthonk«-oldftt 
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ibe liiBSy M for wlxieb me mi «ultivail<m h&ve done xmicE. Floweri^f* a&d 
^ firitit^beatu]^, Tarious in colour and in growth, the whole hum! j is worthy d a 
place yfhmrret there is room for planting. 6o hardy are they, that' the most 
severo-fixwt \it 11 never injure them, and so easy of culture, that they do not refuse 
to grow in almost any soil and imder a smoky atmosphere. M no doubt we shall 
have to speak of the ^oms'again, we idiall only here mention that the best recom- 
mended ore C. apiifolio minor, the small parsley-leaved thorn ; C. Maroccana, 
the Morocco thorn; 0 . penduJo, the weeping hawthorn; 0 . rubra, the red haw- 
thorn ; and C. Lceana, Lee’s vtiriety. - * . , 

147. Ifext let us invite attention to the genus Pyms, which includes under it, 
apples, crabs, pears, aronias, the service tree, and the mountain-ash : some of the 
most ornamental of our smaller trees, whether we consider flowers, fruit, or 
foliage. There are Pyrus aria, the white beam tree ; P. pnmifolia, the Siberian 
crab; P. spectabilis, the Chinese crab; and .'many variegated and weeping varie- 
ties, which, as standards upon lawns, form very pretty objects. Anyone who 
intends to plant, cannot do bettor than select such of these as may suit his 
garden site, and assist the landscape which he is preparing. 

148. In addition to those, which may bo called the principal deciduous trees 
under cultivation, there is a largo number of deciduous shrubs which should not 
bo neglected by anyone who wishes to beautify and improve his plantations, 
Most of these shrubs blossom freely; many are very handsome, and produce an 
excellent effect w'hon blended with evergreens, of which we shall have to speak 
presently. There are the different sorts of JBerheris: Amygclalus communis 
amara, the bitter almond ; A. diilcis, the sweet almond ; Buddlea globosa^ tho 
globo-flowored buddlea, which is very ornamental ; the Daphne mazereum, tho 
common maZoreon ; also D. albo florc, tho whito-flowcred variety ; also three or 
four varieties of tho clcgjint and frcc-fiowering Deutzia- Nor must we omit tho 
different sorts of Genistaj or Broom, the Eohinia, and the many kinds of Spirma, 
than which it is hardly possible to find any genus more richly varied and more 
profuse in flowering. Many other small deciduous shrubs, use fid for filling up 
gaps in plimtations and borders, will be brought into notice as this work goes on, 

149. We must now pass to the description of those many shrubs of an ever- 
green character, which are not only highly ornamental in themselves, but so 
extremely valuable os preserving a fresh appearance in nature, even during the 
dreary months of winter ; also in affording a continual shade and shelter to other 
things. It is here somewhat difficult to determine whether to begin with tho Ilex 
aq'uifolium, the common holly, or Quercus Hex, tho evergreen oak. Both are 
handsome evergreens, and rich in varieties, but wo must give tho preference to 
the former. Not only is the holly the brightest green of all evergreens, but its 
magnificent scarlet berries give to it an additional charm. There are many 
varieties of the ilex, and few things are more interesting than a good collection 
of these within an arboretum, or space so limited as to afford an opportunity for 
observing their differences of growth and foliage. I. albo marginatum, the silver- 
edged holly, and I. aureo marginatum, the golden-edged, are very beautiM; so 
also are ciUatum, the hairy holly, and I. ferox, the hedgehog holly ; I, ovatum, 



ISO, The different sorts of box, Buxits, aro very omfimcnlal. They do not 
attain much height ; but they grow well in shade, and always look fresh and 
nice, B. sompevirens is the common box ; B. aurea and B. argontoa, the gold 
and silver varieties, form an agreeable change; B. Baloarica is a good sort, and 
so 13 B. latifolia ; B. Ilardwickii is a very quick-groAving variety. 

151. Of Fhilh/reas there arc several sorts, all of which, from tJicir dark, shiny 
loaves, form excellent masses, and grow freely in almost any soil. The Cerasus 
tribe must not bo omitted, for to it belongs the common laurel, Lauroccrasus, and 
Cerasus lusitanica, the Portugal laurel, both of which are too valuable to bo 
passed by; Laurus nobilis, the common bay, is useful as well as ornamental. 
Ever)' seaside garden can grow tbo tamarisk ; and, however smoky the atmo- 
sphere, Bhamnus alaternus, the common alaternus, and others of the same genus, 
which 01*6 all of quick growth, will live and do well, provided only they have 
shelter from the wund. ' 

152. There yet remaini to be noticed a class of trees, without which it can 
hiu'diy bo said that mucly has been done in ornamental planting. This class con- 
tains the conifers and taxads, which have boon so extensively improved and so 
freely cultivated of lato years. The conifers and taxads are considered the 
grandest of ornamental trees : they are evergreen, thriving, for the most part, in 
common soil, disliking manure, except in a thoroughly decomposed state. They 
aro best raised from seed, but some kinds are not yet obtainable in that way, and 
are found to do perfectly w’ell grafted, w^hen united to a proper stock. Where 
there is sufficient space, the pines and firs should enter largely into the composition 
of scenery; in more limited gi’ounds the junipers, cypresses, arborvitas, and 
3'cws ore equally valuable. A few only thrive well in the vicinity of large towns, 
but ns such aro very desirable from their distinct and handsome forms, they 
should not bo overlooked w^hen planting. In extensive pleasure-groimds, a 
“pinetum,” that is, a space allotted to IMs “division” exclusively, is by no means 
uncommon. Ono of the most complete, although of comparatively recent forma- 
tion, is that of W. II. Baker, Esq., of Bayfordbury, Hertfordshire. It consists 
of several acres, formed on rising ground, with slopes of different aspects to suit 
the requirements of the different trees. 

153. Eirst among the conifers, let us take the genus JBinus. It is hardly pos- 
sible to do justice to the rich variety which is hero included. There are pines 
adapted to cvciy soil and every situation j also for every purpose of ornament 
ftpd profit. What more pommaaidin^ than a fine specimen of p. excpba f Then 
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there are P. DeToniana, the Duke of Devonshire's pine, P. insignis, and P. Jef- 
&©yii, and very many others. The last-mentioned is certainly the best of the 
long-leaved varieties. Kor must we omit the magnificent Wellmgtonia gigantea, 
whic|i is certainly a pine, and the noblest and hardiest of pines; nor Araucaria 
imbricata, the ChUiau pine, a very distinct variety. Then, the genus Miesy the 
fir; A. excelsa, A. grondis, A. Hookcrii, A.nobiIis, A. Nordmonniana, A. Pinsapo, 
are all eminently noble : this latter variety is a particularly handsome tree, 
having its numerous branches arranged in whirls in the most perfect order; as 
a single tree upon a lawn nothing can surpass it. In its own countiy, Spain, 
it attains a height of 70 or 80 feet. Again, there is A. Douglasii, the most dis- 
tinct and beautiful over introduced. It was discovered and named after the 
persevering explorer whose name it boars, and upon whose authority it is stated' 
to attain the great height of 250 feet, and 12 feet diameter at base. It is tho- 
roughly hardy, of sound constitution, and veiy rapid in growth. The flog-sta/T, 
169 feet high, erected in Kew Gardens, is a specimen im])orted from Vancouver’s 
Island. Independent of its great attractions as an highly ornamental tree, its 
value as timber can scarcely be estimated; it is fine-grained, elastic, strong, 
heavy and free from knots, easily wrought, and capable of receiving a high 
polish, very durable and not subject to split. 

154 . Next in order from which to make a sclcciion, is the genus Cedrm, the 
cedar. Here C. deodara is conspicuous. It should have a place on every lawn 
which is large enough to admit it, and where it can have shelter from the wind. 
In its original habitat it attains 200 feet in height, an^ is frequently 40 feet in 
circumference; it is distinguished from^all others by its handsome pyramidal 
form and beautiful glaucous green foliage. In speaking of its excoUonco as a 
timber tree, Mr. Loudon says, “ The wood is very compact and resinous, and has 
a fragrant smell, remarkably fine and of close grain, capable of receiving a very 
high polish, so much so, indeed, that a table formed of a section of a trunk 1 . 
feet in diameter, sent by Dr. Wallich to Mr. Lambert, has been compared to a 
slab of brown agate.’* Dr. Hoyle informs us that the wood is particulai’ly dura- 
ble, and is much used in the construction of Iliraalayan houses. In Cashmir it 
is used for both public and private buildings, and likewise for bridges and boats. 
Strips of it aro also burnt as candles. 

155 . Of the cypresses, Ctiprcssusy there aro many varieties. Conspicuous 
among them are C. Lawsonia argentea and C. Lawsonia aurea, the silver and 
gold cypresses, both of which, we understand, owe their origin to Mr. Jolm 
■VVaterer, of Bagshot. All the cypresses require a dry soil and situation ; if these 
fonditions cannot be obtained, their places would be better occupied by Junipers. 

156 . The jimipcrs, Juniperusy aro very similar to tho above claas, but much 
hardier. All the tidier varieties are striking in shrubberies and plantations, and 
the smaller very ornamental on grass-plots and lawns ; almost all jumpers have 
a close habit, which renders them valuable in small gardens. J. exceka, J. vir- 
giniana, J. fragrans, J. thurifera, ore some of the best and tallest ; J. Chinensis 
is a handsome shrub, and so is J. Hibcmica, the Irish juniper. 

* 57 - Of th^ ox Arhorvit^P genus, the varieties are mostly of middle si«c, 
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raxjmg in colour from a bright yellowish-grocn to^folden, They are vwj Tala<* 
able in small gardens, for contrast with shrubs of both a lighter and darker tint 
They will grow in any common soil. 

158. There yet remains the yew, Taxus. Trees of this genus, being generally 
of Iho darkest shades of green, may be planted singly for contrast, or in masses 
to give an effect of shade. They aro all very hardy, but, with the exception of 
T. baecata, the common yew, they do not'- attain much size. T. Canadensis is of 
a pnlo colour,' T. elegantissima, T. variegata, and T. foliis aiireis, have a fine, 
golden tinge. 

159. Our lawns and gardens already show that the taste for such novelties as 

W'o have mentioned is on the increase, and wc make no doubt that the time will 
shortly come when tho appearance of our English scenery will be very greatly 
irai^roved by the introduction in large quantities of many of the ornamental 
deciduous shrubs, trees, evergreens, and conifers, to which w'o have alluded. On 
referring to the catalogues of Messrs. Paul, of Choshunt, Mr. John Wateror, 01 
Bogshot, and other lai'ge growers, wo arc surprised to fii\d at what prices plants 
eon be supplied. Many of them are now quoted by the hundred at prices whieb| 
but a few years ago, wore asked for a single specimen j and, no doubt, when the 
selection is left with tho grower, and largo quantities are taken, tho supply could 
bo had on more favourable terms. Under good cultivation there is no limit to 
tho increase of such things. Time alone is requisite to raise tho seeds, or strike 
tho cuttings,, and maturatho young plants by transplanting. But to produce an 
immediate effect,' there anpears to bo no lack of specimens from which to 
make a selection. / * 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I^YIHa OUT GABDENS. 

160. No spot could haro been seloctod moro suitable fox' a town, or ralLcr 
subxxrban garden, than tho garden-grounds attached to Goro House. Tbe 
portion appropriated to the Horticultural Society, which is throe-and-fcwonty 
acres, stretches away to tho south 1,200 foot, by about 800 at its southom 
'cxtrcsnity, sloping gently to the south, with a fall oz 20 feet in its whole extent. 
tZIxe soil and subsoil were of the most ihyourable d^crlptiou ; tho former a rich 
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black ol considerable depth, similar to that of tbo toarkei: gardens hf 
the neighbourhood ; the subsoil, the gmvel of the district, mixed in some places 
with a little clay. I3oing surrounded by houses, or building-sites for houses, 
somewhat palatial in character, the formal, or geometrical, garden was pro- 
bably the only stylo admissible ; that, however, was rendered imperative by 
the decision of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, to whom the land 
belongs ; they determined that the gardens should be architectural, under- 
taking themselves to erect all the permanent buildings. 

161. The natural inclination of the gi’ound greatly facilitated the formation 
of the terraces. The ante-garden at the south extremity, an oblong square of 
800 feet by 400, occupies the lower level, — the earth taken from its moro 
elevated part served to form a raised bank of a foot and a hal^alongits whole 
breadth. This second level extends for about 300 feet nt this level, when 
another rise of two feet occurs, —broad raised verges 12 feet wide all round, 
and sloping ramps leading by a grass promenade to the gravel walks round 
the canal, at the same level as the aiitc-garden, with their embroidered flower- 
beds and evergreen clumps and scrolls. Another space of about 360 foot, 
and a third rise of five feet occurs, which is attained by two flights of stepson 
either side of tho basin. The gardens on this third level bring before tho 
spectator much of tho architectural display of tho placo, and lead to tho 
fourth level by three flights of stops in tho path and grassy slopes in tho 
grounds. JTh© consciVatory terraco is attained by an additional flight of steps 
and grass ramps. It, is not necessary to follow the workmen in tho various 
steps by which tho griunds were levelled and the embankments made good ; 
it is obvious enough tjfiat tho several excavations wero made, and tho nearest 
earthworks raised by the material removed in excavating, tho surface soil, 
a fine friablo loam, being reserved for tho surface of tho sloping banks and 
level ground. 

162. The system of surface-drainage, and tho arrangements for watering, 
avo of tho most complete description ; a deep drain, laid with 18-inch glazed 
pipes, cemented at tho joints, runs under tho central cross-walk of the anto- 
gavden, receives all tho surface drainage, and communicates with the sewer in 
tho adjoining street. Two other main drains, laid with 12-inch glazed pipes, 
ti-avcrso tho gardens from north to south on each side of tho central walk, 
about 80 feet apart. Two other drains, parallel with those, laid with 9-inch 
pil^cs, run down the sido of each corridor, outsido the gravel, entering thcr 
main drain in tho ante-garden. Into these main drains, lateral drains, with 
pipes of 4 or C inches diameter, according to tho extent of surface they havo 
to diain, collect and load tho surface-waters over the wholo area ; those emallof 
pipes being jointed with clay or cement, and having elbow -joints for tho recep- 
tion of other pipes, which ramify in a different direction. 

163. Tho arrangement for distributing water is equally efllcicnt j a well, i» 
course of sinking, is already 300 leet deep. This is to supply the basins 
tvhen completed. The water will be raised by an engine behind tho enn- 
servatorr j iron pipes, of the largest cedibre^ conv^ tho water to a reservoir 
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aiider the Exhibition ^lomonal, from which it empties itself over a cascade 
18 feet widh and 11 foot high, into tho largo basin ; from this basin it flows 
into tho smaller basins between the two canals, on cither side, by pipes laid 
on to the right and left of tho basin. From those tho two canals on each sido 
are filled, and their overflow led back by pipes placed at a proper level, and 
again emptied into tho well, while plugs, in tho bottom permit of their being 
entirely emptied in tbo same inannor. Other i)ipcs continue tho water-supply 
to the bottom of tho gardens, where arrangements exist for turning the central 
tazza into a basin for nymphao and other water-plants at a future time. The 
whole gardens are also traversed by smaller pipes arranged with plugs, by 
means of which, and the application of hoso to them, tho whole ground can 
be efficiently and economically watered. 

164. Tho walks, which traverse tho gardens arc equally perfect as moilels 
of workmanship and design, forming noble promenades round the whole 
area, with a broad central path and cross-walks at convenient distances ; 
they are made of tho subsoil gravel exca\atod for tho canals and siuikcn 
grass promenades. The central and principal cross-w^alks are throughout 
40 feet w ido, with the slightest possible curve in the centre, which is on 
a level with tho sido verge of turf. They were excavated to tlio depth of 
18 inches in the principal walks, and 9 inches of brlck-and-limo rubbish 
laid down and heavily rolled in. After settling a short time, 6 inches of 
coarse gravel was laid dowm, and a further layer of finer gravel added as a 
finish, and the whole well rolled. Tho cross and corridor w’alks, about 20 feet 
wide, contain 9 inches of brick-and-lirao rubbish and 0 inches of gravel, applied 
in tlie same manner. Neat iron grating-s, at regular distances, veeeivo and 
convey tho rain-water into tho nearest drain-pipes. The earthworks, ramps, 
and glacis, being all formed according to tho design laid down by Mr. Nes- 
fiold, and tho principal architectural woiks completed, early in this year of 
gi'aco 1861, the ancient turf, which had been carefully preserved, was again 
laid down ; and the excellent quality of the soil is shown by the scQooth and 
healthy appearance the ramps and glacis now present in all directions. 

165. If there wore any among those who accepted tho invitation of the 
Council of the Horticultural Society, in June last, having old associations with 
tho place, great must havo been their surprise at tho alteration a short year 
had produced. The first impression which a rapid glance conveys is not 
entirely satisfactory : the eye wanders over tho whole ground, having no 
resting place; for tho dazzling newness of tbo architecture doaves it wiUiout 
repose; tho trees, only recently transplanted, are insufficient as yet to covir 
the nakedness of tho walls and terraces, Tho broad Byzantine arches of 
the corridor, and tho two slender twisted columns wkich support them, give 
an oriental aspect to the gardens, which is increased by the style of the 
consen^atory, which glitters through the present scanty foliage. 

t 66. The entrance from the Prince's Bond, which may bo accepted os still 
incomplete, opens upon the anto-garden, a space of ground about 800 feet 
ItT* 4fX)« including tiie oonidor, laid out very mmply, in four oblong comi^art- 
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monis. Doscftnding from tho corridor, which is here inclosed by glass, a 
broad flight of steps leads to the central path, which intersects the lowest 
level of the gardens. Tho compartment on the right is occupied by three 
rows of choice deciduous trees and American pines, skirted-under the retaining 
wall on tho north by an irregular clump of rhododendrons. The compartments 
run oif at an obtuse angle, leaving room for an octagon-shapod compartment 
in the centre of tho walk, of 70 feet, a circular basin occupying its centre, 
filled with scarlet geraniums, out of which rises an elegant tazza for flowers. 
The two compartments under tho south corridor are intended for rock-works ; 
tho further compartment on the right is laid out as a maze, and planted 
with yew and hornbeam. At each extremity of tho auto-gardon, as this 
is called, a gravel walk, under the retaining wall of tho first terraces, enters 
the prinoiiKil garden beneath the bridge to tho walk alongside tho canals, which 
is on the same level as the ante-gardon. 

167. Keeping to tho central path, however, a gcntlj' slo])ing bank of a 
foot and a half in tho turf, with a similar rise in tho gravel, leads to tho prin- 
cipal garden. From this s])ot tho best view of the terraces and conservatory 
is obtained. Tho cross-walk on either hand looks across tho bridge and 
teiTaco upon tho most ornamental fanatic of tho j)rincipal corridor ; and tho 
front view shows tho ascending steps at the midtllo and end of tho central 
walk, terminating in the circuhu* embroidery garden and the large centi'al tazza. 
Beyond it, in due time, will 'appear tho grand cascade, which is to supply 
all the other basins, surmounted by tho memento of the Great Exhibition, 
on which Mr. Durham is now occupied ; tho conservatory beyond, wiih tbo 
stbps, and tho principal architectural teiTaces, rising on the right and 
left of it, closing the view. 

j68. On the immediato nght and left, a broad verge of twelve foot, is 
planted with Portuguese laurels, tliirty foot apart, descending by grass ramps of 
three feet, leads to a grass 
promenade and a sunken 
diagonal flower-bed, sur- 
rounded by a 6-inch stone 
kerb, arranged in a very 
elegant embroidery pat- 
tern of dwarf box and 
variously -coloured paths 
of rod, buff, blue, black, 
white, and yellow, — goo- 
metriOid beds of shrubs 
and low-growing trees, 
planted singly, which 
foim a distinguishing fea- 
ture in tho garden, occu- 
pying Iho further extremity of the compartment. Beyond the troei^ another 
grass lump leads down to the level of the canal The opposite bank of each 




BALSAMS (Balsaminaceit,) 

SoLi’EKiNO Balsam. 66. 

0 AMELIA Double Balsam. 67. 
Oaknation Balsam. 68. 
Balsams produce, gorgeous 
masses, flowers of brilliant, and beau- 
tiful colours, spotted and blotched in 
a striking manner. Of these we 
here illustrate the Camelia, large- 
flowered double balsam ; the Sol- 
ferino Balsam, a flue double variety, 
with handsome white flowers, striped, 
spotted, and stained with crimson ; 
and the Carnation, the double flowers 
of which are beautifully striped with 
carnation. To grow balsams in per- 
fection, the seeds should bo started in 
heat, and, when the plants can be 
handled, should be transplanted into 
very small pots, which should be 
lounged into the hotbed, and well 
supplied with water. In about a 
week the plants should be trans- 
ferred to larger pots, and this .opera- 
tion should be repeated ten or twelve 
times, each time being moved into 
pots only a little larger than those 
they were taken from. As soon as 
the flower-buds begin to form they 
must not be shifted again, but gra- 
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dually hardened off. Eepeated ehift- 
ings are necessary to produce fine 
large flowers and handsome plants. 
As balsamS) from their succulent 
nature, require a great deal of moist- 
ure, the saucers in which the pots 
stand may be kept full of water, but 
the water ^should be changed every 
day. Balsams generally ripen seeds, 
even from the double flowers, and 
thus numerous varieties can be 
raised. 

69.— TaGETES SlGNATA PuMILA. 
(Adcrticece.) 

The pretty Tagetes we illustrate 
is grown by Messrs. Henderson, of 
Ht. John’s Wood, and is of the 
natural order Asterdceaa. Prom the 
beauty of its blossoms this genus is 
named after Tages, a Tuscan di- 
vinity. The blossoms are of a rich 
golden hue, and very effective in 
masses. Tagetes is a genus of ele- 
gant plants well deserving a place in 
every garden. The annual species 
should be raised on a hotbed in 
spring, and planted out about the 
end of May. The herbaceous kinds 
thrive in any rich, light soil, and 
may be increased by cuttings or di- 
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of tlio canals— o slopingr glacis supported on the horth and south by tho 
retaining walls of the terraces, as represented in the engraving, forms a series 
oi llower-bods in the garden ; the design is very perceptible in the engraving, 
but their rich combination ol colours requires to be seen to be appreciated ; the 
colours of the flowers blending, in a manner highly creditable to the taste of tho 
manager, with the dark green tracory of dwarf box and varied colours of tho 
alloys. At tho northern extremity of the diagonal flower-bed another ramp and 
broad flight of steps leads to a higher level in tho principal garden, with a central 
cross-path, terminating on each side in the square basins, from which tho canals 
arc supplied. Ascending stairs hero lead to the middle corridor walk by a double 

flight of steps, 
with retaining 
walls and ba< 
lustrades. Di- 
rectly in front 
of tho steps, 
looking up 
central path, a 
nearly square 
compartment 
presents itself, 
tho corners cut 
oS* at an obtuse 
angle by the 
path which tra- 
vels round it; 
an embroidery 
pattern, chiefly 
of circles, occu*. 
pics its centre, 
inclosing a cir- 
cular basin or 
tazza for soar- 

let geraniums : this compartment is, perhaps, the most massive series of 
flower-beds in the garden. Tho external verge forms a grass border, 8 feet 
6 inches wide ; inside is a sloping bank of 9 inches, and another vergo in turf of 
1 foot 6 inches is supported by a kerb of Portland stone. Within the xerb 
is an alley of broken chips of red brick, 8 foot 9 inches wide, the walk and 
flower-bods being sunk 6 inches more. The outer circle of the bods is sur- 
rounded with white stone, in chips ; tho inner circle, buff; the corners flUed 
with blue. Tho centro is occupied by a basin, surrounded by a massive circle 
of flowers. The main design is a scries of eight circles, in various patterns, 
which are hero imitated as closely as tho small scale of our draw^ wOl 
permit. Tho contra! walk being divided by this compartment^ leads to the 
fyot oi tho third terrace, which is ascended by two flights Qi flve steps 
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leading to tlie lowor terrace, F. A third flight of stops leads to the second 
torraco, on which tbo scnlpluro Memorial of tho Exhibition of 1851 is to bo 
jilaoed* * From this terraoo sloping ramps and flights of steps lead to the 
third or conservatory terrace, II, tho gi'ass compartments on each side being 
appropiiated to choice trees and shrubs, and a covered platform on either 
hand for bands of music.* 

169, Tho conservatory itself will probably bo provocative of discussion ; 
about its originality and general harmony with tho corridors llioro will bo no 
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dispute. Tho arcado, 
or rather verandah, 
which surrounds it on 
three sides, is both 
graceful and useful, as 
shelter to tho visitor 
from sun and rain; 
the retaining walls and 
balustrades highly or- 
caniontal, and the 
flower-beds between 
tho stops excellently 
designed, as is tbo 
interior of tho house 
for exhibition pur- 
poses ; but it may be 
doubted how far so 
lofty a house will grow 
tho permanent plants 
and trees to bo placed 
there. Tho circular 
corridor and terrace, K, on a level with it, start from tho northern walls 
of tho consorvatoiy. From this tciTaco two long flights of stops lead to 
tbo terrace on which tho band-houses aro stationed, and by a third flight to 
tbo terrace F, from which another flight leads to tho walk round tbo canals at 



• In the plan at page 61, A is tho centre walk to principal parden.— B, Branch 
walk to Conservatory terraces.— C. Lower or first Terrace.— 1). Second Terrace,— B, 
Third Terrace. — V, Upper Terrace on a level with Upper Corridor. — G-. Centre cross- 
walk from East and 'VVost Corridors.— II. Middle Corridor Walk.— I. South cross-walk 
of principal garden,— K, Walk under tho Bridge leading through tho lower Corridor of 
Ante-^den. — L. Walk from North to South lower Corridor.— 1. Basins, — 2. Diagonal 
■ cross Fromenade (reached Grass ramps). — ^3. Large compartment for flowers and 
bo* embroidery.— 4. Maso of very low shrubo.— 5. Group of low trees.— 0. Shrub# of 
medium height. — 7. Avenue of spiral evergreen shrubs.— 8. Standard Portugal Laurels 
otx the verg», which latter are 15 inches above tho surface of compartments and pro- 
menades.— 6. Cireuli>c compartment for flower-beds and box embroidery.— 10. Standard 
Boses.— 11. Dwarf evergreen shrubs.— 12. Lorge Basin with Cascade, tho latter 18 leet 
wide and 11 ieet high. — 13. Compartment for flower-beds (without embroidery) acoom* 
msied by. Id, Groups of flowering shrubs, &c,— 15. Standard Rhododendrons.— 10, 
Btemorial Sonlpturo for Great Exhibition of 1851.— 17. Largo trees. — 18, Band-houses 
(East and West) on ciroulac paved platiorms.— 19. Kerbed Beds for flowers between) 
ateps to Conservatory Arcade,— 20. Belt oi chrabo 4 
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the loTvest level of the garden. The$o canals, two on each si.do, 175 feet in 
length and 18 in breadth, are about 30 inches deop ; they are formed on four 
layers of tiles laid in Portland cement, over a bod of concrete 10 inches deep ; 
a thick bod of Portland ocmenk is laid over all, surmounted by an eloganUy- 
mouhlcd coping of Portland stone, projecting slightly over tlio sloping banks, 
and rising six inches above the level of the paths. A square bitsin at each end of 
the central cross-walk, and at a higher level than the canals, occupies the space 
>)etweou them, receiving the water from the great basin and supplying them. 
Round this basin the walk proceeds, terminating in a flight of steps leading to 
the middle corridor walk, 

170. The corridors, like the gardens, lie at different levels, each being 
also distinguished by its peculiar architoctui*e. The circular corridor, adjoin- 
ing the conservatory, is the most highl3» decorated, the capitals of the columns 

having sculptured on them fruits and flow- 
ers, with the names below coloured in a 
neutral brown tint,— -not, in our opinion, 
in very good taste. ^ 

152. The facade of the middle corridor 
is simply an obtuse cllii>tic arch in rod 
brick, with rough granite capitals, 

153. The corridors of the anto-garden, 
which seem intended for inclosuro by glass, 
are supported oi^ slender twisted tonw 
cotta pillars, v/hich give what is, wo pro- 
sumo, intended, — a Byzantine character 
to tho stylo of the whole of the architec- 
tural decorations. 

171. Tho genoi'al effect of those gardens cannot fail to exercise a bonoficial 
infftionce on tho art of laying out ornamental flower-gardens. While the ter- 
races and arcades are felt to bo oppressive from their freshness, the ro\'crse is 
the case with tho arrangement of tho beds ; the tracery of some of these is 
of tho most brilliant colouring, but the elegant linos of the clumps, and tho 
presence of occasional patches of dwarf box, in tho design, agreeably subdue 
tho blaze of colour. Beds and clumps of dwarf evergreens, shrubs, and 
also single trees, are agreeably interspersed among tho bods in geometrical 
forms, and clumps, and scroll patterns, producing the richest effects. 

172. There are other gardens, chiefly derived from tho Italian school, where 
much of tho beauty immediately surrounding the house is derived from 
architectural display. In some parts of tho Continent where tho orange is 
cultivated, those noble plants, in their massive square tubs, form a grand and 
appropriate decoration to terracc-walks. Tho glacis at Olammis Castle and 
the terraces of Powis Castle, and many other equally beautiful specimens 
of terraced garden stylo of gardening, fell before tho improvers of last century, 
giving place to the more tamo, undudating, turfy sward and serpentine walks— 
the gem, as it wor^, without ^0 sotting. But many noble specimens wew 
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sprv'od; and others have been since added, the terraced gardens at Windsor 
Castle presenting no insignificant example. 

173. The old gardens thus immolated to the rage of fashion were generally 
laid out so as to correspond with the main lines of tho building, and no doubt 
architectural unity requires that this should always bo tho case, but it is not 
always necessary to terrace effects that architcctuml decorations should bo 
introduced ; simple embankments of a noble character, blending most 
happily with tho surrounding landscape, may bo produced by very simple 
means. Tho engraving at page 43 represents a portion of the Papal 
Gardens of tho Belvedere behind tho V atican, which is elegant in its simplicity. 
Tho geometric figures are produced by deep box edgings, an^ the symmetrical 
eflbets given to tho variety of elevation by the embankment, ''are evidences, 
«ays Mr. Humphreys, "of true feeling for tho gardenesquo in the designer.” 
Tho effects to bo produced by deep box edgings have been revived with excel- 
lent effect in laying out tho Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Kensington, 
and tho general effect of sloping banks and terraces without too much elabora- 
tion may also bo observed in tho elegant structures in those garden^ which 
are now rapidly approaching completion. 

174. Among the garden arrangements wo have bad occasion to consult, 
wo have mot with few descriptions so perfect as tho following, which we 
abbreviate from tho ** Carthusian,” a work which probably few of our readers 
have seen. " My garden,” sa3"s tho writer, " is south of the house, tho ground 
gradually sloping for a short distance till it falls abruptly into tho tangled 
shrubberies. A broad terrace runs along tho southern length of Iho 
building, oxtending round tho west side also, for I would catch tho last 
red light of tho setting sun. Musk and Noisette roses and jasmine must 
run up tho mullions Of tho oriel window, and honeysuckle and clematis, 
the white, purple, and blue, climb round tho top. Tho upper terrace h 
strictly architectural ; no plants aro to bo found there. I can endure no 
plants in pots — they aro like birds in a cage, Tho gourd alone throws out 
its tendrils, and displays its green and golden fruit from the vases that sur- 
mount the broad flight of stono steps that lead to tho lower terrace ; while a 
vase of larger dimensions and bolder sculpture at the western corner is backed 
by the heads of a mass of crimson, rose, and straw-coloured hollyhocks, that 
spring up from the bank below. Tho lower terrace is of tho most velvety turf, 
laid out in an elaborate pattern in tho Italian stjde. Hero aro collected tho 
choicest flowers of tho garden in masses,— tho purple gcntianolla, tho dazzling 
ecat'lct of tho verbena, the fulgent lobelia, tho bright yellow and rich brown 
of tho calceolaria, hero luxuriate in their trimly-cut parterres, and 

* B voider the ground 
"With rich inlay,* ** 

175. It will probably occur to tho reader, from this description, that costly 
works are necessary to garden decorations. Let us hear tho practical 
Mr. Noel Hjjmphreys on tlds subject: — think,*' he says, "that even a 

tmfed embankment, surmounted by a low cut hedge, formed of some 
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hardy ^vorgrcoti slinib, cropped very square, and flat at the top, might, eilLcr 
iritli ormthout the addition of a single flight of steps and with a few appropriate 
pedestals and vases, bo sufficient to produce much of the desired ejETcct. In 
accordance with the more irregular and picturesque forms of cottage architeo* 
tur'e, the terrace might bo guarded by balustrades of simple rustic work or 
branches. Even a rustic cottage requires to bo accompanied by a moderately 
broad esplanade or terrace on its principal side, which, how’ever, docs not 
absolutely require expensive architectural embellishment; a neatly turfed 
ciiiDaukment, raised a few feet above the surrounding garden, suggests the 
idea, oven in that simple form, that a sufficiently high situation has been 
selected, and gives a pleasing air of propriety to the site of the dwelling. 
First, it suggests that a sufficiently high situation has been selected ; secondly, 
that an amply sufficient space has boon prepared for the erection of the build- 
ing, and bj^ its means is carried beyond tho more form of the house itself, in a 
manner that causes its vertical and horizontal lines to blend by degrees with 
tho outline of tho surrounding vegetation and tho undulations of tho ground." 
With a trifling increase of expense, also, a rustic and somewhat more archi- 
tectural approach might bo given to this torraco, as shown in the sketch at 
the end of this chapter. 

176. Let us return, however, to our Carthusian's garden scheme, and, leaving 
tho ** mass of gorgeous colouring and the two pretty fountains that play in 
their basins of native rock on cither hand, descend tho flight of steps, simpler 
than those of the upper teiTaco, and turn to tho left hand, whore a broad gravel 
walk leads to the kitchen-garden through an avenue^ splendid in autumn with 
hollyhocks, dahlias, China-asters, nasturtiums, and African marigolds. 

177. **Wq will stop short, however, of the walled garden to turn off among 
the clipped edges of box and yew and hornbeam which surround the bowling- 
green, and load to a curiously-formed labyrinth, in the centre of which, perched 
on a triangular mound, is a fanciful old summer-house, with a gilded roof that 
commands tho view of the whole surrounding country. Quaint devices of all 
kinds are found hero, for the garden is an ancient one, to which modem im- 
provements have been added. Hero is a sundial of flowers arranged according 
to tho time of day at which they open and close. Here are peacocks and lions 
in livery of Lincoln green. Hero are berceaux and arbours, and covered 
tilleys and inclosurcs, containing the primest of the carnations and cloves in 
Bot order, and miniature canals, that carry down a stream of pure water to 
Iho flshing-pouds below. Farther onwards, and up the south bank, winding 
towards tho house, are espaliers and standards of the choicest iruit-treos* 
Here are strawberry-beds, raised so as to be easy for gathering ; while the 
round gooseberry and currant bushes, and tho arched raspberries, continue tho 
formal style up to the walls of the inclosed garden, whose outer sides are 
clothed alternately with fruits and flowers, so that the ' stranger within tho 
hovtse * may bo satisflod without being tantalized by the rich reservee within 
tho gale of iron tracery, of which the gardener keeps tho key. 

xyS* ** Hoturning to the steps of the lower terrace : what a fine slope of green 
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. pasiuw loses itself in tlio thoiTi, hazel, and holly thickcl below, while tho 
silver thread of the running brook here and there sparkles in the tight. And 
how happily the miniature prospect, framed by the gnarled branches of those 
gigantic oaks, discloses the white spire of tho village church in the middle 
distance ; while in the background the smoke drifting athwart tho base of 
tho purple hill, gives evidence that tho evening fires are just lit in tho far-off 
town. At the right-hand corner of tho lower terrace the ground fails mote 
abruptly away, and tho descent into tho lawn, which is overlooked from the 
high westoi’n terrace, is by two or three stops at a time, cut out in the native 
rock of red sandstone, which also foi-ms the base of tho terrace itself. Rock 
plants of every description grow freely in tho crevices of tho rustic battle- 
ment which flanks the path on either side; the irregularity of tho structure 
increases as you descend, till, on arriving on tho lawn below, large rude masses 
lie scattered on tho turf and along tho foundation of tho western terrace, 

179. A profusion of the most exquisite climbing roses, of endless variety, 
hero clamber up till they bloom over tho very balustrades of the higher 
terrace, or creep over tho rough stones at tho foot of tho descent. Hero, 
stretching to tho south, is the nosegay of the garden, IWignonetto, * tho 
Frenchman’s darling,* and the musk-mimulus, spring out of every fissure of 
tho sandstone ; while hods of violets — 

* Strew the greeu lap of the new-come opring,* 

and lilies of the valley^ scent tho air below. Bods of heliotrope flourish 
arouud the isolated blocks of sandstone ; tho fuchsia, alone inodorous, claims 
a place from its cleganc<^ ; and honeysuckle and clematis, of all kinds, trail 
along tho ground, or 'twine up the stands of rustic baskets filled with tho 
more choice otlorifcrous plants of the greenhouse. Tho scented heath, the tubo- 
roso, and tbe rarer jasmines, have each their place hero; while the sweet-brier 
and the walKlow'cr, and the clove and stock gilliflower, are not too common to 
be neglected. To bask upon the dry sunny rock, on a briglit spring morning, 
in the midst of this * wildoniess of sweets,’ or on n dewy summer’s eve to 
loan over tho balustrade above, while every breath from beneath wafts up the 
perfumed air — 

* Stealing aud giviug odour/ 

is one of the greatest luxuries in life. ' 

t8o. little farther on tho lawn, are the trunks and stumps of old pollards 
hollowed out, and from the cavities, filled with rich mould, climbers, creepers, 
trailers, and twiners, of every hue and habit, form a singular and picturesque 
group. The lophospermum, the eccrymocarpos, tho maurondia, the loasa, the 
rhodochiton, verbenas, and petunias, in aU their varieties, festoon themselvos 
over the njggod bark, and form the gayest and gracefuUest bouquet imagin- 
able; while the simple and pretty snapdragon weeps over the side, till its 
tiny pink thi*oads are tangled among tho feathery ferns that fringe tho base 
of the stump, 

18 1, ** The lawn now stretches some distance westward, its green and 
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telrei surfoco uninterrupted by a single sbrub, till towards tbe rergs of tho 
flhrubborics, into which it falls away in in’cgular clumps of evergreens and" low 
shrubs, which break tho boundary -Hno of greenswai’d. Hero ore no bordero for 
flowers, but clusters of the larger and bolder kinds, as hollyhocks and peonies, 
rise from the turf itself. Here, too, in spring, golden and piu’plo crocu^s, 
daffodils, aconites, snowdrops, bluebells, cytdampn, wood-anemones, h^pa* 
ticas,—- the pink and the blue,— chequer tho lawn in bold broad strips, the 
wilder sorts being more distant from the house, and losing themselves under 
tho dark underwood of the adjoining coppice. The ground hero becomes 
more varied and broken, clumps of double-flowering gorse, 

* The vernal furze, 

With golden baskets hung ; * 

the evorgreon barberry, tho ilex, in all its varieties, hardy ferns bordering the 
green di'ivc wiiieh leads to tho wilder parts of the plantations.” 

182. This is, of course, a pleasure-garden of considerable pretensions, cm* 
bracing not less, perhaps, than throe acres, and it may ho much more. 
Utr. Loudon, whoso authority is great 
on such questions, describes and 
figures, in his “Farm and Villa Archi- 
tecture,” a garden laid out by an 
architect for his own use; which, con- 
sidering the size of tho villa, and tho 
extent of tho accoiumodation afforded, 
exceeded anything of the kind ho had 
met with. Tho land inclosed w^as two 
acres and a half, extending longitudi- 
nally from north to south, so that it 
W’ould be, judging from the plan, 

SJOi) yards from east to west, and 110 
fi'om north to south. In this plan 
a, on tho north-west, is tho main 
©ntranco ; 5, the entrance portico of 
the house ; c, the kitchen and stablo- 
yard ; d, the stable and coach-houso ; e, a door 
In tho hall, bounding tho cntmncc-court, by 
which tho grounds aro ontered without i^assing 
through tho house ; /, a circular bod for g^a- 
niums and other showy greenhouso plants ; 
p, a billiai-d room ; h, a rosary in tho horso* 

Bhoo form, having a dial in the centre; t, a 
marble basin with a bronze fountain as tho 
centre, tho space of turf lawn between it and the gravel walk having 
beds of choioe herbaceous plants ; i is tho tool and potting houses and 
working sheds; I, a grotto, having tho appearance externally of a rock 
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cohered Tvlth ivy and crcopcrs ; m, a clump of Amoncan plants witli ortia.* 
mental vases^ statues, and pedestals j w, a collection of choice herbaceous 
plants f Of & wooded knoll, having an opon grove of pine-trees on the summit ; 
pf shady grass walks } £, o, wire fence on the top of a concealed wall, or ha-ha ; 

wall and fruit border facing the south ; s, gardener’s cottage ; a plot for 
aromatic herbs ; u, melon-ground, sunk three feet beneath the general surface, 
and surrounded by a box hedge ; v, the kitchen garden ; «r, a piece of rock- 
work projecting into the lake, and covered with creepers and rock-plants on 
the west side ; x, a fruit-wall and border, with western aspect ; y, an octagon 
arbour or summor-houso, in tho centre of which the proprietor has placed a 
magnificent vase from tho antique ; z, a descent of three steps from tho draw- 
ing-room to the garden. 

183. Tho objects attained by this arrangement of tho ground are, tho utmost 
amount of space for oxorciso within tho wall, with as much of variety 
and privacy as was consistent wdth views of tho surrounding scenery, and 
tho usual supply of fruit and vegetables. Tho moro choice poach os and 
nectarines are placed on the wall r, which has a duo south aspect ; tho 
wall ar, with a western aspect, being covered with choice figs, apricots, and 
tho moro choice cherries, plums, and pears ; apples, pears, plums, and chorncs 
being also distributed through tho grounds, as standard trees, along with some 
walnut, sweet chestnuts, mulberries, quinces, medlars, and service trees. 
Mr. Iioudon’s objection to this design, which, however, ho considered almost 
perfect, was, that tho lines were too formal and unbroken, and ho proposed to 
remedy it by substituting for tho defined margin of tho American clump 
the same plants, tho lines being gradually lost on tho turf, and by 
the introduction of mqro formal-shaped bods. At z, tho kitchen-garden, 
he considered a necessary evil, having no beauty as such, but placed so as 
to intorforo as little as possible with tho area of space sought to bo created, 

284. Hitherto our attention has been directed to gardens of considerable 
extent : wo now propose, with Mr. Chitty's assistance, to deal with a single 
(tcro of land, which is to include bouse and offices as well as garden. 

185. Here much tho larger portion is usually devoted to lawn, flower-garden, 
and shrubberies, say two-thirds, which loaves ouo-third for tho kitchen- 
garden, exclusive, wo will suppose, of melon-ground. The latter ought 
to be about twenty yards square, walled or fenced round to tho height 
of six feet, with a gateway loading into it large enough to admit a horse 
and cart. Tho drainage of tho melon-ground should be perfect, tho water 
from tho pits and houses falling into a tank placed sufficiently deep in 
the ground to receive all the drainage from the dung-beds and compost- 
heaps. If this tank is within tho kitchen-garden, it will be an advantage, being 
invaluable in the cultivation oi flowers and vegetables. Hero also are 
placed the potting-sbeds, r.nd sheds for the prepai'ation of composts, whidi 
should elyrays be prepared under cover ,* and as the yard is by no means orna- 
mental, it should be placed as lor as possible from the house. 
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186 . In tiae plan, 1 is tbo house ; 2, the oonsorvatOfy ; S, clninp of 
.Amoricnn plants, consisting some of rhododendrons, ledums, and heatlas; 
4, roses ; 5, flowcr-bods, with conifer® in the centre ; 6, flower-beds ; 7, jar- 
dinette, with fountain ; 8, borders planted with Alpine plants ; 9, vines or 
ornamental climbers ; 10 , 
pears, cherries, &c. trained 
against the wall ; 11 , ve- 
randah with climbers ; 12 , 
carriage-drive ; 18, arches 
over path for climbing 
roses, and other ornamen- 
tal climbers ; 14, fernery ; 

15, turf lawns ; 16, shrub- 
beries j 17 , summer-house ; 

18, flower-beds, with deo- 
Ndara in the centre, sur- 
i'Ounded by turf ; 19, shady 
wtik ; 20 , flower-border 
fronting conservatory ; 

21 , flower-border fronting 
shrubberies ; 22 , melon- 
ground and compost-yard ; 

23, back entrance, wide 
enough for carts to enter ; 

24, range of three forcing- 
j)its ; 25, vinery and forc- 
ing-house ; 26, tool houso ; 

27, frames; 28, manure- 
bed ; 29, garden entrance. 

The kitchen-garden being 
thoroughly drained, trenched, and manured, and the walls in order, the 
following will bo its first order of cropping: — a, Jerusalem artichokes; 6 , 
gooseberries ; c, raspberries ; d, red, white, and black currants in rows ; 
«, strawberries, seakalo, rhubarb, and globe artichokes ;/, a row of plum-trees, 
asparagus, horseradish, and more strawberries; y, pot-herbs, potatoes, and 
peas ; h, a row of pyramid apple-trees, parsnips, can-ots, and turnips ; cab- 
bages, celery, broad beans, scarlet runners ; pyramid pear-trees, scarlet 
runners, broad beans, cauliflower, and early brocoli. On the south border, 
plums and cherries. 

187 . In all theoretical gardening it is forbidden to crop the border on which 
Wall-fruit is planted ; but this is rare in practice : the crops indicated Delow 
generally occupy such borders ; but probably a line might be drawn beyond 
which such crops should not approach the wall. Supposing such a border to 
bo sixteen feet, twelve feet might be devoted to such crops in tibie Idtchen* 
garden as require a warm, sunny border* 
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iS 8 . A walk, SIX foet wide, separates the quarters from the west border, oil 
which lettuces, radishes, early potatoes, early peas and beans, kidney-beans, 
early strawberries, and early horse-carrots, are to be cultirated. 

189 . Where it can be so airanged, the garden should be an oblong 
square : 100 yards from cast to west, and 30 yards from north to south, is 
a very convenient form, and about the proportions laid down in the accom- 
panying plan. This allows the vegetables to range from north to south, which 
is always to bo preferred, otherwise they get drawn to one side by the side- 
light of the sun.— 1, The site of 
the hoiise ; % the conservatory ; 

8 , a clump of trees and shrubs 
fronting the main entrance; 4, 
coach-house and stiiblcs ; 5, tool- 
house ; 6 , manure and frame 
yard; 7 , flower -borders and 
ahrubberies ; 8 , ferns and Ame- 
rican plants ; 9, rose clumps ; 

10 , cii*cular bods for hollyhocks, 
dahlias, and other free-blooming 
plants in summer, and thinly 
planted with evergreens to take 
off the nakedness in winter; 

11 , oi'bour ; 12 , flowter - beds ; 

18, lawn; 14, paths;' 15, bods 
for placing out flowers in pots; 

16, kitchen-gardens; 17, peach 
wall; 18, east wall for plums, 
cherries, and poare. 

190 . It is sometimes advantageous to have buildings and oven groups of 
largo trees contiguous to gardens ; where these are situated to the uorlh, they 
not only break and turn aside the cold winds, but concentrate tlio heat of tiio 
,Bun, a great advantage when early crops are required. They also preserve the 
-crops during winter. Buildings have this advantage over trees, that they 
afford the shelter without robbing the soil of the food necessary for its legiti- 
mate crop. In the accompanying plan it will bo observed that the v.lioie Irontago 
north of the house is laid out as lawn, and to the south, that the breadth of 
the house and offices is disposed in the same way ; a single winding path 
running through it. East of the house lio tho conservatory and offices, sheltered 
by a bolt of shmbbery which nins round the whole lawn. Tho kitchen-gardens 
occupy the north-west side of tho .ground, and adjoining, at the southern 
extremity, are vineries, forcing- houses, and orchard-houses. Tho northern 
-boundary is a dwarf wall with green iron raxiings. 

191 . A very similar plan to the preceding one, designed also by Mr., diitty, 
covers an area of half an acre. Here loss Spaco is devoted to tho front lawn^ 
tnd probably the kitchen-garden is smaller than it might be. 
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192* Oottflgo gardens and allotinonfcs vaiy in size and shape, according to 
circumstances ; some are square, some oblong, while others are angular in 
form, ranging in size from half a rod to a quarter of an acre. Taking a 
medium course, lot us describe one of about thirty yards each way. Hero, as 
in other cases, economy recommends simplicity of design ; intricate plans 
only increase the labour, without an adequate compensation. Supposing the 
frontage, 3 , to bo laid out as a flower-garden ; 
lot the walks present a curve rather than 
sliai*p angles ; let the beds be circular or 
oval rather than pointed ; and lot the space 
for flowers be as open as possible. Nothing 
is more beautiful than a smooth green plat of 
grass, on which one or two of the smaller 
ornamental trees may bo planted, — such 
trees as the silver birch, copper beech, or 
some sort of conifer, as pines, C3"prcss, — some 
of the a:raucarias, now easily i^rocurablo, 
or a deodar : these arc not so littery as freer- 
growing trees, and will not so soon overcrowd 
tho place. Let the edgings bo of box, if 
obtainable, —nothing is so handsome ; othcr- 
wiso thrift, white alyssuni, or some of tho 
ornamental grasses,— or ornamental tiles are 
both cheap and elegant. Tho path should 
bo of gravel, if possible ; if paved, with peb- 
bles, or of coarse sand,— oven road-sand is 
capital for kitchen-garden walks, so also is 
burnt clay. Let the main parts of the ground 
bo devoted to kitchen crops. If drainage is necessary, asccrtfdn where tho 
water can bo carried to. Open a trench along Ibo whole breadth of the plat, 
either into tho intended outlet or into a well sunk in the ground, and into 
this trench lead the several drains from tho higher part of the ground from 
one end of tho garden to the outlet, gradually sloiung’ towards tho lower 
trench. If this bo left open and kept clear, it will carry off all superfluous 
water ; but if sojno bnishw’ood is laid along tho bottom, it may be covei*cd and 
cropped over. Brickbats or stones will do, but pipes or tiles are to bo pro- 
foiTcd. Having done this, lot one main walk pass through tho centre, of about 
five feet wide, or more if it is to bo made a drying-ground. At tho end of this 
wain walk an arbour, 6, may bo formed of Clematis Vitalha, of the white jasmine, 
or yellow win ter- flowering jasmine : these are suitable for tho purpose, being 
of dense growth and habit, and very cheap. On each side of tho arbour 
flowers or herbs may be grown. On tho sunny sides of the bouse lot a vino, 
apriept, peach, or nectarine bo planted, seeing that a proper station is prepared 
for them. There is a wall having a southern asppcb ; let it bo devoted to some 
of these also : if not requked for home use, ^they arp salable. Tho main part 
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of the groutKl should bo devoted to kitchen crops, following; out a «3’stcm of 
notation cropping, and using also a little caution in tho application of manures; 
green, unprepared, or rank-smelling dung, breeds no end of insects, which 
become ruinous to tho crops. In preparing manures->which, however, aro 
essential for maintaining the fertility of the soil, — ^lot it bo remembered that 
all animal and vegetable refuse will be useful, when properly mixed. Tho 
droppings of cattle, sheep, pigs, and all house-sewage, should bo collected and 
saved, and mixed with rather more than the same quantity of garden soil : 
tho application of a little quicklimo will remove any offensive smell. Let tho 
offal, dung, &c., be laid in layers, about nine inches thick, mixed with similar 
layers of garden soil and quicklimo, remaining so till a good heap has accu- 
mulated, when it should bo turned over and mixed thoroughly boforo dressing 
tho ground with it. Applied in this way, it is not so likely to brood insects, 
and is more efficacious. Tho same .system of grouping and rotation of crops 
which will be indicated in a subsequent chapter, will bo applicable. The fol- 
lowing is a list of fruit-trees and vegetables suitable for a cottage garden 


jParZy. 

White Juneating. 
Ked Juneating. 
ited Quarrenden. 
Keswick Codliii, 
Manks Codliu. 


Apples. 

Medium, 
TTawlhornden, 
Kerry Tippiu. 


Zaie. 

Illcnheim Orange, 
Fearn’s Pippin. 
Lemon Pippin. 
Cocllo Pippin, 

Ki baton Pippin. 
King or Pippins. 
London Pippin. 
Scarlet Nonparoil. 
Old Kouparoll. 


Varly. 

Ambrosia, or early Buerre. 
Biicrre Gifford, 
lurgoncl. 


Pears, 

Medium, 

Buerre Diel. 

Duchess of Orleans. 
Marie Louise. 

Williams's Bon-Clir^lien. 


Zat9, 


Napoleon. 

Passe Colmar. 

Crassanod’IIivop 

CUuptal 


} Baling. 


Goliath. 

Tictoria. 


JSatly, 


Plums. 


Greengage. 
ItiTcrs’s Proliflo. 


Purple.gttM 
Mugnum Booum 


Zate. 


Coe’s Golden Drop. 
Damson, 


Boy&l Muscadluo. 


Vines for out-doors. 

I White Sweetwater f Black Cluster, » 


Early, 
May Duke. 
Archduke. 


Cherries. 

Medium, . I, ate, 

Bigarreau, I Duke. 

Koutish. I 

Morollo. I 


Apricots, 
Hoor Pork* 


Peaches. 


IToctarincs. 


Mignonne* 

Noblosse. 

Malta. 

Bo/al George. 


FItmaston Orange. 
Boman (for woU-draiscd 
soil), 

ScarleU 
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OrsfiH, 

Cockft's late Qrcen. 

Oreen|;age. 

Favourite. 


Currants. 

Large Gr»pe, red. 
Grape, ^^lute. 
Black Naples. 


Gooseberries. 

Cbampague. 
Warringion. 
Lancashire Hero. 


Baspberries. 

Falstaff, 


TelUw, 
Amber. 
Golden Drop, 
Early Yellow. 


Strawberries. 

Keen's Seedling, 
Sir Harry. 

Oscar. 


Vegetables suitable for the Cottage Garden. 

CxEBOT— Early Horn. 
Intermediate. 


PrAS—Kar/v— iSmperor. 

Ringwood. 

Tom Thumb ■) j . 

Bishop's Long-pod J ^ * 

lferf»««i—Auvcrgue. 

Blue Imperial. 

Scimitar. 

-Knight’s Dwarf Marrow. 

Knight’s Tall Marrow. 

-Mazagan, early. 

Sword Long-jj^d, main crop. 

Cabbaob— E ntleld Market, main crop. 
Early York. 

East Ham. 

Colewcrt. 

BaocoLi— Early Cape. 

Pnrnlft Sprouting. 

'Wafeheren, or Cauliflower. 

Satot— B russels Sprouts. 

Kaib— G reen Curled. 

Brown, or Ragged Jack. 

Lbttitcb — H ammersmith, for winter. 
Black-seeded Brown Cos, all the year. 


Tumrip—Early Dutch. 

Late Slone. 

Okiow — B rown Spanish. 

Biker Globe. 

SriKACH — Round, for summer. 

Flanders, for winter. 

PoTATons—Improved Ash-leaud Kidney 
Kirk's Kidney. 

Vegetable Maeeow— C ustard. 

CccuiiBEB>~Soutbgate, for oni-doors. 

RADisnEB— Scarlet Short-top. 

Turnip, red and white. 

* Celeet— C oles’sVprystal, white. 

Coles's Crystal, red. 

Endive— Green Curled. 

! Parsley— Best Curled, 

Coen Salad, for winter ubo. 


193. Allotmeitt Gardens. — It would bo beyond our purpose to point out 
the many and great benefits which result from the allotment of a small portion 
of land for a garden to every cottage. These are so obvious that wo may take 
them for granted here, and proceed at once to show how such allotments may bo 
managed to the best advantage. Many cottages, especially in our small agri- 
cultural parishes, have land enough attached to them for the purpose of fcarming 
a garden which shall supply the wants of the family. The case, however, is dii- 
ferent with cottages situated in populous villages and on the outskirts of large 
towns. Hero, for the most part, a rod or two of land in front, and the same 
quantity for a yard at the back, the cottages being generally built in rows, is all 
that can be attached to each: now, under such circumstances, the want of a 
garden is well supplied by the allotment system. The field selected for garden 
allotments should, of course, be situated as near as possible to the cottages for 
which they are required, and it should have the convenience of a supply of soH 
water either from a pond or running stream* The rent at which allotments are 
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let must be dotormined by the valnc of load in tbo nciglibourliood. It sbould 
include all rates, taxes, and other outgoings of a like nature, and may bo fixed 
fiomewliat higher than the rent of ordinary farm land, but not so high as market* 
garden ground. The extent of each allotment should be not loss than a quarter 
of an acre, nor more tlian half an acre, little benefit can ho derived from less 
than the former quantity, and if half an aero ho exceeded, there is great danger 
that the cottager uill become unsettled as a day-labourer or mechanic, while his 
occupation will not bo large enough to make liira either a farmer or market-gar- 
dener. Spade-husbaticlry must he insisted upon, and each allotment, to all intents 
and pui'poscs, ho treated as a cottage-garden. In an allotment of half an acre it 
is quite allowable that one-fourth may bo cultivated in wheat or some other 
cereal, and one-fourth in potatoes each year, or half in wheat and half in potatoes 
in alternate years ; but certainly, in all cases, one quarter of an acre should ho 
stocked with what arc properly called garden vegetables. The same portion of 
land should not bo cropped with wheat and potatoes in continual succession, but 
after two years a change should bo made with the other portion which has been 
cropped with garden produce. Indeed, the soil must naturally be very good, and 
also bo well done by, to admit of such a close succession of wheat and potatoes. 
Barley or rye may, with advantage, be made now and then a substitute for wheat, 
and mangold wursol will at times profitably take the place of potatoes; some pro- 
vision, of course, having boon made for a suflicient quantity of these for the 
use of the family. In agricultural parishes, the growing of seeds — turnip, man- 
gold wurzol, carrots, apd psirsnip seeds — either on a portion of the allotment 
ground, or, what is bcttfjr, on the land attached to a cottage, is found profitable* 
especially whore there a're children who can assist in keeping off the birds while 
the seed is ripening, aced-growing will make a good change with wheat and 
potatoes; but it should not bo encouraged, except in cases where the allotment 
exceeds the quarter of an acre. 

194, The laying-out and division of a field into its proper allotments is a 
matter of taste, and must bo regulated by the shape of the enclosure. A square 
field of ten or more acres may he divided by two walks cutting each other in the 
centre at right angles ; and another walk may bo made along each side, and at 
such a distance from the hedge or enclosure as the size of the field may suggest. 
These walks, if thought desirable, con be made broad enough for a small cart to 
pass along. Beyond these, all that is rcqiured would bo alleys, or small walks 
between the difibrent allotments; these last may bo measured into.thc allotments, 
half to each occupier; but the larger and more important walks should not bo 
measured in. If the field bo enclosed with a bank and hedge, these should be 
kept in order at the joint expense or labour of the different occupiers of the land ; 
and 80 also should the garden pump, if, from the absence of any supply of soft 
water, it should be necessary to sink a well. Dwarf apples and pears, &c., and 
all bush fruit should bo considered admissible; but no high trees should be 
allowed, as they may do harm to a neighbouring allotment, nor should any 
occupier be allowed to erect a greenhouse or shed, except under especial permis* 
sion. Ordinary garden frames con, of course, be used, wherever they ore desired. 
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Tho land taken for allotment gardens, previous to being lot to tbo different 
tenants, should ho drained, and proper water-courses provided. Many persons 
recommend the building of a largo shod for garden tools, &c., fof tho joint occu- 
pation of the tenants ; hut, as far as our experionco goes, this is better avoided. 
Much ill-feeling is often engendered among the tenants hy tho taking of each 
other’s imiilcments, and where properly is loft upon tho ground in this unpro- 
tected state, an opening is given to potty thieving. It can be no great difficulty 
for a man, whenever he has on hour or tw^o to spend in his garden, to take with 
him on his barrow, his spado, rake, and hoe, or whatever he may require, and it 
the allotment bo too far off for him to cany these things to and fro, in our 
opinion, he is heller without it. Very strict attention should he given to tho 
payment of rent. The land should bo let from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, and 
the rent paid half-yearly— the first half year’s rent to be paid on account at Mid- 
suramci', and the remaining half at tho year’s end. Ko cottager, except of good 
moral character should he accepted as a tenant. Proper cultivation, neatness, 
and order should bo Btrictly enforced, and, wffiorc these are not attended to, the 
tenant should have notice to quit— a three months’ notice, expiring at Michael- 
mas, is the fairest arrangement for all parties. Allotment gardens are best 
managed under direction of a email committee. A piece of glebe land, if such 
lie convenient, is perhaps tho best that can be occupied for the purpose, and tho 
clergyman of the parish should be chairman of the committee. 

195. ^fe have made these general observations, which are the result of many 
years’ experience, rather than give copies of rules which are actually no use ; 
for all rules, though they embody tho principles which wp have laid down, must 
be adapted to their own particular cases. "W^ith regard t^ the cropping of allot- 
ment ground, the remarks w’hieh have akeady been made, and which will bo 
found elscAvliero in this volume, upon cottage gardenmg, w ill supply ample in- 
formation. The following rotation of crops is very simple, and has been sti*ongly 
reeommonded. It applies to a rood or quarter of an acre, and suj)po8C3 tho 
breadth of the land to bo 27^ yai’ds, and tho length 44 yards, which makes just 
one rood. Of this piece of land make three equal divisions, and crop as follows. 

Fiest Pivisiosr. 

Time of planting. Nature of Crop, 

First W'oek in March . - 22 ro'tvs of potatoes, 2 feet between each row j sets 

to ho one foot apart in planting. Sorts, York 
Begents, Flukes, and Fortyfold, or a portion of 
each. 

An alley of one foot between this and the next division. 

Second Division. 

Middle of March . • • • 2 rows of Windsor beans. 

Early in March . • « • 4 rows of hollow-crowned pai’snips. 

End of February . j ♦ > 4 rows of Altringham carrots. 
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Time of planting, Nature of Crop* 

End of February . « • • 6 rows of onions, globe or James’s keeping. 

End of March . , • • • X row of Windsor beans. 

Early in May • • , • , 4 rows of turnips, 

„ 2 rows of mangold wurzeh 

First week in May ... X row of scarlet runners. 

IN'ith a foot alley between each sort. 

Tninn Division. 

tost week in February . • 2 rows of asb-leaved kidney potatoes. 

„ 8 rows of matcbless cabbage, or York cabbage. 

Early in March • « • • X row of marrowfat peas. 

„ 8 rows of ash-lcaved kidneys (Cape broeoli after). 

Last week in February . . 6 rows of ash-leaved kidneys (celery after). 

„ 1 row of early long-pod beans. 

„ 1 row of early peas (celery after). 

End of March .... 1 row of cauliflowers (stone turnips after). 

Plant as early as possible . 2 rows of lettuce (autumn cabbages after). 

With a foot alloy between each sort. 

First Potatoes. N.B, Winter and spring broeoli, and winter cab- 

bages and spinach takfe this division directly the potatoes arc off. 

Second Division. — lijpot crop. N.B. This division is to be trenched for the 
main crop of potatoes ^xt year directly the roots are off. 

Third Division. — Mi^d or early crop. N.B. This division is to be occupied 
with flying crops, suebj^s turnips and lettuces, &c,, in the autumn, and to bo 
sown wdtb the usual root crops next spring. 

196. CoTTAGEEs’ HoKTicuLTURAL SOCIETIES.— Fcw tbings oro bcttor designed 
to promote habits of industry and domestic tastes among the working-classes 
than encouragement given to useful and ornamental gardening by means of 
Cottagers’ Horticultural Societies, with village shows of vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. A decided taste for gardening is soon called forth wherever these shows 
have been established. The influence of them tends upwards in society; w^o 
have frequently remarked what great improvement has taken place in the gene- 
ral appearance of the gardens of a neighbourhood where any encouragement is 
given to gardening among the lower classes. The upper classes do not like their 
gardens to be less gay or less productive than those of their poorer neighbours ; 
an interest in garden operations is extended, a knowledge of gardening is sought 
for in books and practice, and great general good is the result. Following the 
plan adopted in our last article upon garden allotments, wo shall slate, generally, 
how the management of such village societies ought to be conducted, rather 
than lay down precise rules, which can only apply to a particular place. A 
Cottagers’ Horticultural Society should be placed under the management 
of a committee, and must bo supported by subscriptions from honorary mem- 
bers. In places where subscriptions are not readily forthcoming, a small pay. 
inent— say M* or 3 d, annually— may be taken from all who intend to exhibit 
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70.— Begonia Boliviensis 

(Begonidcecs). 

The Begonia Boliviensis is a most beautiful and 
fciiigular plant. It is tnberouswrooted, deciduous, 
aud attains an average height of two feet. The 
fx)liage is of a rather light green colour, of the 
fuchaioides character. The flowers are produced 
freely, generally in pairs, but sometimes three to- 
gether, of a glossy bright-red colour. The male 
blooms are as large again as the female, averaging 
more than two inches in length, of a compressed 
bell-shaped form, the two sepals being oblong 
lanceolate, the two petals decussate, with the 
8e])alR similar in shape but narrower. 

This Begonia was discovered by Messrs. Voitch’s 
collector, Mr. Pearce, in Bolivia, whence its name. 
It was first exliibited at the Paris International 
Exhibition, and has received many first-class cer- 
tificates and prizes. 

The Begoniucem derive their name from the 
genus Begonia, so named after Michael Begon, a 
Erenchman, who promoted the study of botany. 
The plants received the name of elephant’s ear, 
from the form of their loaves. The stalks of some 
of the species are used in the same way as rhubarb. 

Tlie genus consists of herbaceous plants found 
in the East and West Indies, Brazil and other 
parts of South America, and in Mexico. Of the 
Begoniacem, some possess bitter and astringent 
quilities, and are nsed medicinally. There are two 
divisions of this order : — 1, Steplianocarpem, having 
a persistent style ; 2. Gymnocarpem, having a 
deciduous style. There are, according to Klotyscli, 
forty- two genera, and one hundred and ninety 
species. 
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for prizes, and also from visitors on tKo show days. If, Howe'^er, Sufficient can 
be collected for the prizes without them, both these payments are, in our opinion, 
better avoided. All cottagers, not being gardeners, should bo invited to compete 
free of any charge. The shows should not exceed two in the course of the year. 
The first should be early in July, and the second about the middle of September. 
If only one show be deemed advisable, the autumn show is the best. Any useful 
garden produce may be offered for a prize; but no prize should be awarded unless 
there bo two or three specimens, so as to make competition, and, also, unless 
in the opinion of the judges, the specimens have reached a certain degree of merit. 
The following list will serve to show how vegetables, fruits, and flowers, may be 
classed, so as to embrace a good general selection, and ensure sufficient com* 
petition to promote good cultivation. 

Potatoes. Ash-lcaved kidneys, early kidneys, late kidneys, flukes, red variety, 
round potatoes, 6 of each. 

Onions, Spring sown, autumn sown, 6 roots of each. 

Paesnips. 3 roots. 

Caeeots. Short horn, or early variety, long carrots, white carrots, 3 roots of 
each. 

Cabbages, Common cabbages, Savoys, 3 heads of each; Brussels sprouts, 
cottagers’ kale, 3 stalks of each; red cabbage, 3 heads, 

Celeby. 3 roots. 

CucUMBElls. 1 specimen, 

Goubds. 1 specimen. 

Beans. Broad beans, 12 pods ; French beans, runners, 30 pods of each. 

Peas. 30 pods. 

Lettuces. Cos, cabbage, 3 heads of each. 

Tuenips. 3 roots. 

Mangold Wuezel. 3 roots. 

Bhubaeb. 3 stalks. 

IlADisnES, Turnip, long, 8 roots of each. 

Apples. For dessert, for cooking, 6 of each sort. 

Pears. For dessert, for baking, 6 of each sort. 

Plums and other fruit may bo arranged in the same way on plates. Specimens 
of plants in pots need not bo all of the same sort, although, if there bo three or 
four fuchsias and three or four geraniums, it will bo well to class them together, 
and assign separate prizes. Cut flowers, wild flowem, and grasses, especially if 
exhibited by children, should not bo neglected. Prizes also may, with great 
benefit, be given for the earliest swarm of bees and the heaviest hive of honey. 
All specimens shown for the purpose cf gaining any prize must bo the honAJide 
property of the persons showing them. They must have been raised by him, or, 
at any rate, have been in his possession for two months before the show. Every- 
thing intended for exhibition should be at the place appointed ten o’clock, 
^•m. ; it should be ticketed with the owner’s name, which should be up, 

or otherwise carefully concealed from view. Between ten and twelve o’clock the 
judges, who should be not more than three in number, and selected from the 
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eozmoittee. shoidd make tUcir awards, and dx the prizes. At twclre o’clock thG 
public might be admitted, and the prizes distributed at one. The judges* de« 
cision must, in all cases, bo final; and anyone who expresses dissatisfaction ought 
not to be allowed to compete for twelve months. We think it very desirable, 
especially where the subscriptions are small, that the prizes should be given in 
goods. Tools for iho garden, hardware goods useful for the house, baskets and 
measures, crockery, and articles of clothing, arc all good for prizes, and have a 
greater worth than their money value. It will be obsciwed that we do not re- 
commend set prizes for certain things : the selection of the prizes should be left 
to the disci’etion of the judges. Advantage may well be taken of such shows for 
the introduction of special prizes, which may be given by anyone so disposed for 
any matter of cottage economy or cottage adornment ; for rustic garden ebaira 
and baskets, also for the best kept cottage and neatest garden, and for the best 
cultivated allotment ; for these last purposes, if funds admit of it, a succession 
of prizes should bo given, and even here, if the prize be given in money, the 
sum is better left uncortain, to be settled each year by the judges. The fol- 
lowing rules, which have been adopted in our own village, 01*0 found to work 
admirably ; all the cottages and gardens are visited twice in the year, and the 
money is distributed at the lime of the show. 

197. Phizes foe Cottaoees. — “ £5 will be divided into as many prizes as 
tbo judges may think fit, for the neatest cottage and best cultivated garden for 
fruit, com, vegetables, and flowers ; to be competed for by ordinary labouring cot- 
tagers. Also £1 (to be divided or not, as the judges may decide) for the same as 
above; to bo competed for by small tradesmen or cottagers, whose average weekly 
income exceeds, in the judges’ opinion, the labourers’ earnings, and who are not 
allowed to compete for the £5 jmzes. In all cases the number and age of family 
will be considered, and the judges* decision final.” Another special prize of 6s., 
for the best home-made 4 pound loaf of bread is also competed for. 
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CHAPTEE V:T. 

FENCES, WALLS, AND SHELTBBS. 

198. The idea of inclosing laud is one of tlio most conclusivo proofs of a 
high state of civilization ; and it is gratifying to find the noticing tho 

fact that good fences are becoming common in Ireland, and that gates, 
gate-posts, and fences, are no longer carried off bodily to boil the potato-pot 
—it is one of the best proofs of her improved condition. Indeed, the history of 
fencing, from the rude landmarks of ancient times up to the almost perfect 
fences of tho present day, would, to a great extent, be the history of social 
progress and moral advancement. Even now, tho character of districts and 
countries is pretty correctly photographed by the light which the nature and 
condition of their fences throw upon them. Tho social status, tastes, and 
pecuniary resources of individuals may often bo determined in the same man^ 
ner. In this, if in anything, those who judge by. the outward appearance 
only, may generally judge pretty eorrectly. Pences are so obtrusively oonspL 
cuous, that they at once arrest our attention and challenge an opinion. They 
eonvey to us our first impressions of a domain, and we xnay thus almost 
determine at sight the estate of a spendthrift or a property in Ohmio^* 
Pences not only define boundaries and insure security,— breakhig the fierce e£ 
prevaihng winds, and providing tho necessary shelter,— they also convey 
ideas of possession and seclusion, and impart a reputable or disreputabla 
character to a property, ocscording to the taste, or the want of It, by which 
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iheyaro distiugutslied. The character of the fence itself, and its efficient pfo* 
serration afterwards, therefore, become objects of the highest importance. 
In a thickly-populated country like ours, it is scarcely left optional whether 
estates shall be inclosed or not ; but the character of the fence used is a 
matter of taste. Neither is there any lack of materials ; for earth, water, 
hedges, formed of a great variety of plants,— wooden fences of every type, from 
the rude post, surmounted by a single rail, to the highly-finished and beauti- 
fully-designed rustic park fence ; iron of every thickness and every pattern, — 
brick, stone, and concrete wall, — all are used. And, perhaps, each of tbeso 
materials is best for special localities. A ditch, two yards wide and four foot 
deep, with one or two feet of water in the bottom, is a capital fence, or sub- 
stitute for one, on swampy, fenny lands. A steep earth-bank, with a small 
ditch at bottom, containing water, may also servo all the purposes of a fence 
on heavy clay lands. On poor uplands, a wall of turf may answer very well, 
and stand for twenty years. But, however useful such expedients may bo on 
the soils or localities indicated, they would bo of no uso whatever on more 
cultivated properties. Fences will bo required for four leading purposes 
Namely, for subdivision into fields ; defining the boundary, and adding dignity 
to the appearance of the park ; protecting the clumps of trees and plantations, 
and maintaining a ^separation between the park and gardens, — or, as somo 
writers have it, bet\yoen the grass that is mown and the grass that is fed. 

199. The boundaiV-fcnce of a park, of whatever material it is formed, should 
always bo of sufficient height and strength to prevent the ingress or egress of 
cattle,— it should also bo more or less ornamental. A strong fence of wood, 
brick, stone, or iron, from 3 J to 4 J feet high— it must bo a foot and a half 
or two feet higher where thcro are doer — is well adapted for these purposes. 
Hedges, however excellent, can never confine deer, and are seldom effi- 
cient for cattlo. The best wooden park fences I have ever seen were 
about five feet high, and were thus formed Larch trees, averaging from six 
to nine inches in diameter, wore peeled and cut into lengths of from eight 
to nine feet for posts. These wore placed about ten feet apart, firmly 
rammed, for moro than a yard of thoir depth, into the soil, and connected 
together by three strong rails of Scotch fir, mortised into the post, about 
three inches from thoir front surface. Vertical splints or spars of peeled 
larch, formed by sawing young trees down the centre, were then nailed on, 
leaving clear spaces of about two inches and a half between them. The splinta 
averaged about four inches in width, and were pointed at the top, thus A. No 
fence of wood could well look neater or stronger than this j and if the posts 
are partially charred for afoot above and below their junction with the soil,—** 
that being the point whore wooden posts always decay first, and, conso* 
quently , where the antiseptic property of charring would be most valuable^ 
—and the whole coated with anti-corrosive paint, or, better still, where 
(She colour is not objectionable, a varnish of coal-tar,— euoh fences will 
last fin* many years. The next best* looking and still more durable wooden 
park-fence would have been posts formed of oak, the rails and splints beiiig^ 
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lawn out of tlio same, or out of good deal, and painted or varnishod liko the 
otLer. The worst wooden fences, both on the ground of 
appearance and economy, although they aro by far the most 
common, are those with the vertical splints split out of oak 
or otlior timber, and nailed on the rails, as opposite. 

200 . The edges of such splints aro, of course, rough and 
jagged, thomsclves being twisted into every shape, as they 
can only split with the grain of the wood, and the spaces 
between aro most irregular. An excellent fence, however, 
and one very commonly found in suburban resldoncos, is a stout oak paling, 
placed upon a foundation of brick-work, supported by strong stakes at 
intervals. This is a handsome and effective fence, only inferior to a brick or 
stono wall for garden purposes. 

201 . Unless, however, for the greater shelter provided by wooden fences, 
and their less cost in the first instance, they cannot compete with iron, which 
is doubtless the best of all materials, especially for boundary fences. In 
point of ultimato economy, efficiency, durabilit}’', and beauty, iron stands un- 
rivalled. Before erecting a boundary fence, I would advise every one to consult 
tho circulars of our groat wire-manufacturers. They offer the most tempting 
variety of designs, at astonishingly low prices ; and by means of strained wire, 
iron hurdles, and tho flexibility of the material used, tlio sharpest curves can 
bo followed to a nicety, and the most irregular outline correctly traced. An 
iron fence for deor, six feet high, with horizontal rod.^ iron posts seven feet 
apart, and a handsome massive straining pillar for every 100 yards of Icncc, 
will bo delivered at any railway station at 2s. 2d. per lineal yard. A fence of 
tho same height, tho proprietor finding tho wooden posts, will be delivered 
at 10.Jd. per lineal yard. A heavy cattlo-fenco, four feot high, of a similar 
description, complete, can bo delivered for I 5 . 4.d. per lineal yard, or, 
tho proprietor supplying wooden posts, for TJd. per lineal yard ; a sheep- 
fence, three feet high, complete, with five horizontal rods, 10«Z. per lineal 
yard ; wooden posts supplied by proprietor, 3d, do, do. ; and so on in pro- 
portion. Nothing could bo desired cheaper, and certainly nothing more 
efficient, than these fences. In districts whore stono is plentiful and labour 
cheap, a wall of stono may bo almost equally so ; and, although less elegant, 
is quite as efficient for protection, and more 
useful for shelter. Some will prefer brick ; and 
walls of cither, four feet high, will bo sufficient 
for bullocks and horses. For doer, tho walls 
must bo either two feet higher, or surmounted 
by one or two iron rails, supported by stono piers 
or iron posts, to give additional height, thus ; — 

202 . In situations whore the extremities of parks are mostly bounded by 
plantations of wood, or where they aro grazed by sheep only, a most useful 
and ornamental hodge-and wall fence may bo thus formed Build a wall, 

two and a lijilf fc^t high| and plant a hedge of holly, bawtkorii, horg* 
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httaof be«cb, box, or other shrub, on a raised bank on its inner edge, «f 
ebown in tbo following section : — 

This not only presents an im- 
passable barrier from the out- 
side, but is one of the most 
beautiful combinations of a 
living and dead fcnco that can 
bo imagined. Hedges of quick- 
thorn alono will form excellent 
boundary fences for sheep, and 
^LBVATioir. oil the best soils, with extremely srcxioir. 

gvoCl management, for cattle also. They are generally planted thus : — Some- 
times a ditch is made on both sides, to give additional security, and the angle of 
the banks varies in different localities, and according to the soil. The plants are 
inserted, sometimes on the very top of the bank, at other times a foot or more 
down ; but the principle is always the same. 
It will at once be seen that the chief use of 
both ditch and bank is to increase the 
obstructive power of the hedge placed on 
its summit. A temporary fcnco of w'ood or 
iron will, however, generally bo necessary 
to protect the hedge-plants in their young 
state. A single or double rail, A, standing 
out from the bank, By as above, will answer the purpose perfectly well. 

203, For temporary fencing round groups of trees, nothing, except where 
wood is very cheap and plentiful, can equal iron hurdles. Iron or hedges are 
also the best fences for permanent woods. No group in a park should be 
permanently fenced. Whatever the trees arc of which it is formed, as they 
grow larger they should either bo pruned to a sufficient height to protect them 
from cattle, or so intermixed with thorns and hollies as to form an impenetrable 
undergrowth of such a formidable character as to protect the other trees from 
the browzing of cattle. These spiny plants will also add to the picturosquo 
effect of the groups. Trees planted on the gardonesquo principle may be 
protected, when young, with iron guards, and as they advance in growth, 
their lower branches must bo pruned off. This may prevent their ever 
becoming perfect specimens ; but such practice is better than surrounding 
them with permanent fencing. Trees thus treated will form pleasing con- 
trasts to those which are allowed to sweep the turf of the pleasure-ground 
with their lower branches. Care must be exorcised to vary the height oi 
pruning different trees, so as to destroy the insipid sameness and tiresome 
uniformity of the browzing-line in parks. 

204. The fence separating the garden from tho park now claims our notiosu 
Itmuet befttroug enough to exclude all sorts of cattle, and fine enough to 
keep out the smallest z*abbit. It must either be poi’tially or entirely invisible, 
or higfhly or both; that iflii it tt$©d Rot be of one 
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character throughout. Where a splendid prospect challongos our admiration, 
it should be invisible ; where a factory chimney, in a bleak locality, requires 
concealing, an ornamental wall may servo our purpose. Part of the fence on 
the plan given on page 63 is a strong iron rabbit-proof one, six foot high, which 
imparts bettor ideas of security and strength, near the carriage-entrance,^ 
than anything else, save brick or stone, coubl have given. The same, or a 
similar kind of fence, ipight run along most ol the cast side, reserving 

the west and south 
for the ha-ha. The 
object of tho ha-ha 
is to make a fence 
entirely invisible, or 
to make what is a 
very dwarf fence from tho inside, a tall one from tho i)ark. Invisible ha-ha’s are 
thus formed, with the aid of a brick wall from four to six feet high, which should 
batter slightly ; or the wall may be <lia- 
penaed with, and a small iron fence sub- 
fiituted, as in llio margin. Sometimes 
nil upright fence is placed in the bot- 
tom of tho ditcli ; but this is the worst 
of all forms of tho ha-ha,— if, indee«l, 
it deserves tho name at all. Another form of ha-ha is to have a dwarf iron 
fence, with a brick or stone wall, of a 
plain or ornamental character, rising to 
the height of one, two, or threo foet, as 
in tho vignette at tho end of this chap- 
ter. These walls may have a solid base, 
and tho greater part bo composed of 
open balustrades, finished with a massive 
coping, furnisheil with vases. The vig- 
nette will illustrate my meaning. 

205. Tho following diagrams and remarks, from Repton’s Landscape 
Gardening,” will show tho importanco of having these walls of tlio right 
height and at the proper distance. Mr. Repton says, where tho ground falls 
from tho house in an inclined jdano, tho distance of tho fence can only be 
ascertained by actual experiment on tho spot ; and of course, tho steeper the 
descent tho nearer or lower must be tho terraco-w.ill. 

206. The eye sees tho ground over tho fence at A j but if carried to B, all 
view of the ground will be 
lost to a person standing on 
tho floor-line C. If the ground 
bo flat, as at C, in fig. 2 , or rises from 
tho house to B, tho fence may bo placed 
much farther from the house, without 
obstructing the view of the park from A. 
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207, An inviBiblo wiro or ornamental iron fence may also be placed on tbe 
top of tho ha-ha ; but generally it is best finished with an 

■ ornamental wall, or left level with tho inside or garden 
surface. At ono time, rustic fences were much used for 
separating tho park from tho pleasure-ground. While 
they are among the most beautiful, they are certainly tho 
most expensive of all fences. They might still be used to 

H ' separate ono part of tho grounds from another,— the rabbit- 

proof garden from tho outside ploasurc-grotind, — who?*o 
labour and expense aro no object. Tho following arc among 
I . . as pretty patterns as any, and they can bo made of hazel, 

[ii'iifillliilillt laroh, spruce, or indeed any young trees. The bark should 
alwnj’s bo left on, and tho more numerous and rougher 
tho knots, tho more rustic tho fence will bo. Wire fences, 
/\ /\ /\ i however, look better, and their patterns and prices aro 
X A A A varied, to suit tho means and tastes of all. The 

\r If If accompanying look as well as any. 

A A A 208. Walls aro occasionally introduced into flower- 
gardens, — cither for tho shelter they afford in bleak 
localities, their architectural effect near dwelling-houses, or tho culture of 
tho more tender plants in tho open air. In all such cases they should be 

r■ foijmed of the best materials, and either 

pa. oiled, or rendered otherwiso oma- MMIl 
mc/ntal. They should seldom bo more 
than ton or less than six feet high, al- i'jy Iltnlll jj 
though those who have seen tl¥) cnor- !|| 
mous magnolia walls at Wbito-Knights ^ r l i iTn i ' ’ 
Park, near Reading, will feel inclined to ii j 
double my maximum. As a rule, how- 
ever, the elevations I have named will 
look best and bo most suitable for cultural purposes. It would bo worth 
going a liundred miles to see a wall six feet high and fifty yards long, fur- 
nished with a collection of toa-roscs in full bloom. If tho >vall were furnished 
with a coping projecting four inches, and grooved undonicath, to remove tho 
drip of water, and the roses wero slightly covered in winter with spruco 
branches, and sheltered with canvas covering from early spring frosts, such a 


Bight might bo realized, and a wall affording alike shelter and fence on one 
Bido, become an object of surpassing loveliness on tho other. 

209. For single gates across a carriage-road, or anywhere else, nothing can 



bo better than those in the sketch. The 
number of bars and patterns of such 
gates can bo made to suit every purpose, 
and gratify every taste. On carriage- 
roads gates should never be less than 
(out and j^clduw bccd \)Q mvro 
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six feet high,— five being an excellent 
average. 

210. Those observations upon fencing will 
be incomplete without a few remarks upon 
gates. As a general rule, they must always 
be in harmony with the character of the 
fence. Occasionally, however, in pleasure- 
grounds, whore a rabbit-proof fence is hidden with shrubs, the gate spanning 
the walk may bo much bettor and more elegant than the fence. The most 
beautiful gates I 
have ever scon are 
those in the gar- 
dens at Hardwick© 

House. A broad 
gravel promenade, 
in front of part of 
the range of glass, , 
boundod on one 

side by a ribbon border, and on the other by a panelled wall, furnished 
with vases on all the piers, is terminated at both ends by lofty iron gates of 
chaste pattern and blue-and-gold colour. Three smaller pair and two largo 
gates, of similar colour and i^attcrns, are used in different parts of the 
grounds with excellent effect. Lodge or ontranco-gatos arc most effectivo 
in pairs. They should neither bo too massive nor too light,— of sufficient 
widtn to prevent anxiety about wheels or posts ; of elegant pattern, strong 
construction, and a colour that can bo easily discornod at night. Nothing 
can equal, in ultimate economy, nor exceed in usefulness and beauty, a well- 
raised, carefully-hung pair of wrought-iron gates, ton or twolvo feet wid<», 
and painted a light stone -colour. D. T. F. 
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211. The Gaeden Wall is as tho setting to the gem ; without its inclosing 
fence, it would be undistinguishablo from tho neighbouring fields, and its 
contents exposed to tho depredations of man and beast, as well as to the 
•'pitiless pelting’* of every storm. But besides tho protection it affords in 
this sense, tho propcrl3’’-constructed garden wall has other important con- 
servativo duties. Dr. Wells, in his interesting experiments on the origin of 
dew, found that a thermometer protected by a handkerchief sustained hori- 
Eontally over it, marked a temperature from four to six degi'ocs higher thnn 
the corresponding instrument placed in tho open ground. The wall and its 
coping cxcrciso a conservative power in preventing tho radiation of heat in 
tho one case which the handkerchief exorcises in tho othor. 

212. The wall performs another equally important office ; during tho hcefc 
of tho day it absorbs tho sun’s rays in a ratio proportioned to its aspect and 
inclination to tho sun ; and, in common with all heated bodies, it ra<Iiates its 
heat iu a ratio proportioned to the square of its distance ; so that if an object 
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placed a foot from the wall receives 1® of heat from ifc, at one inch it will 
receive heat equal to 144 °. The reflection, also, of all unabsorbed raj^s impinpr- 
ing on the sirface of the wall, greatly increases the temperature of the air in 
immediate contact with it. Besides this power of absorbing boat, moisture is 
also absorbed, both from rain and from the atmosphere, and, with the beat, is 
given out by radiation, tempering the atmosphere dm ing the night: a wall 
is thus, in ever}' sense, a source of protection; and it is of considerable 
importance that its height and form, as W'ell as its w'orkmanshii) and mate- 
rials, should bo well considered. 

213. Tin countries of southern Europe, and especially Italy, can dispense 
with some ol the conservative properties of the wall, and render ai’chitecturally 
ornamental that which wo must make stiuctly utilitarian, I’ho walls of 
Italian gardens arc, therefore, frequently decorated with alcoves and balus- 
trades, with A full complement of statuary and vases. 

2T4. It lus been already mentioned that the ha-ha fence, invented by 
Kent, has teen considered the best form of e.vtcrnal fence ; it afTurfls 
protection from without, and it docs not obstruct the view, but carr-ics 
the cyo uninterruptedly into the neighbouring domain, wliilo a light wire 
fence ofTors the best possible protection from game and other /free iiatunv, 
A holly or privet hedge may with advantage surmount it on the east and west, 
especially if it is intended to have outside borders, either for wall-trees 
or vegetables : where pircumstances permit, a belt of trees on tlio noitbor 
north-cast side of the Ihi-ha will also afford a desirable shelter. 

215. Within this cxt<^nal fence tho kitchen and fruit gardens usually form 
a separate iiiclosuro, ynorc or loss extensive, according to the means of tho 
jirop victor ; and the wall surrounding this inclosuro wo have now to consider. 
Garden walls have long been a subject for discussion, and will probably always 
remain so ; like everything else connected with gardening, they depend on 
local circumstances of climate, elevation, extent, and undulation, Tho walls 
which would bo suitable for a moderate-sized kitchon-gardon, in a flat or 
tliickly-woodcd country, would bo very unsuitable for a loftier site, on the 
side of a hill, or in an open undulating country ; while a plot of small extent, 
inclosed by walls fourteen or sixteen feet high, would bo inadmissible both on 
artistic and physiological principles : on tho first, it would scorn as the walls of 
a prison ; on tho second, it would literally bo so, excluding the air, which is 
essential to tho growth of plants, 

216, On those grounds, tho best practitioners consider that, for small gar- 
dens, 6-fcct walls are most suitahlo, provided tho trees on them arc planted so 
far apart as to admit of their horizontal extension. For gardens of larger 
siso, I 0 *feofc walls, and for an extensive garden 12 , and oven 14 feet, will not be 
too great. Nicol thinks 10 or 12 feet a height convenient for pruning, water- 
ing, and gathering the fruit, giving also ample space for the expansion of tho 
branches of most trees ; but ho adds, this should be influenced by tho extent, 
or apparent extent, of tho ground, tho latter depending upon its cast : if 
it is a lengthened parallelogram, for instance, the ground will seem larger 
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than it really is ; if an exact square^ it will scorn smaller* if it is flat^ it 
will soem smallor than if it is either undulating: or sloping ; whlo^ on an 
elevation, lofbior walls will admit a larger amount of atmospheric air than if 
it is placed in a hollow, or even in a dat country. Where an acre of ground, in 
the form of a parallelogram is inclosed, on a gentle elevation, he recom- 
mends a north wall 14 feet high, and the east, west, and south walls only 10 foot : 
if the slop© of tho ground is considerable, tho difforenoo may be less. In 
gardens of greater extent — inclosurcs of four acres for instance, the walls may 
be higher, but in no instances more than 18 feet high for tho north wall, 15 feet 
for tho cast and west walls, and 12 feet for the south wall. 

217, In a parallelogram of 400 feet by 300, which is about two acres, and a 
wcll*proix)rtionod piece of ground if tbo lie of tho land is an easy slope, 
Mr. McIntosh recommends a wall 16 feet high for tho north wall, 14 feet for 
tho cast and west walls, and 12 feet for the south wall ; but on level ground, 
while tho north wall is still 16 feet, ho would make the oast and west walls 
13 feet, and tho south wall 10 feet. Rogora considers low walls much more 
convenient in management, more easily protected ; and, seeing that the fruit- 
trees are most productive under horizontal training, ho recommends two 
walls of 6 foot high, with tho trees planted at good distances from each other, 
and asserts that such walls will produce more fruit in any given number of 
years than ono 12 -fcet wall. **Low w'alls give free ventilation,” he adds,. 
“ which is necessary at all times : oven high winds do loss damage than foul 
stagnant air, pent up within four high walls.” Mr. P. Walker thinks walls 
should not bo under 8 foot from the ground-level to tho coping, but 10 foot bo 
considers tbo most useful height for general purposes ; but 
where tho garden area is flat, tho appearance would bo 
improved by raising the north wall a foot or two higher, 
carrying the rise round tho north-east and north-west angles, 
and finishing with an appropriate canatto, or turret. 

218 , Tho materials of which walls are formed will always depend upon local 
circumstances ; brick, stone, clay, chalk, and oak fencing, being all in common 
use for tho purpose. Of all those materials, brick seems to be the favourite, 
being most convenient, absorbing mo.st heat, and being most enduring. 
Forsyth says, ” Where brick cannot be had, it is bettor to dispense with walls 
altogether, and adopt wood.” Brick walls are, therefore, considered tho best 
for all practical purposes ; they are most convenient for training, and they 
absorb and retain most heat. Whinstono, a species of basalt rock common in 
the northern counties, is next reckoned for these qualities, while its closo grain 
1 ‘ejects moisture. 

219, It has also been a question whether incUnod or vertical walls were most 
favourable to the produce ot wall-fruit. Zigzag- walls, and walls with deep 
recesses, have also been experimented on ; and, latterly, glass walls, which, 
after all, only amount to an arcade inclosed with glass and lined with vines, 
fruit-trees, and exotics, — very charming, no doubt, if they do not cost more 
tl^ they are worth/ ovo» as a costly luxury. 
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220 . In reference to the really practical question of walls, the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society instituted, some years ago, a very interesting series of 
experiments on tho comparative merits of a wall coloured black, an inclined 
wall at an angle of 60®, and a vortical wall of the same freestone. Tho results 
■were very varied. At 0 p.m. in April, the average temperature of the sloping, 
the black, and tho freestone wall was tho same,— the brick wall was one 
degree lower. During May tho temperature of tho brick wall was considerably 
higher. At one o’clock in the day the average temperature of tho sloping 
wall was seven degrees higher than tho brick wall, — tho whinstone wall was 
three degrees, and the free stone five degrees, lower than tho sloping wall ; 
and at six o’clock the sloping wall was two degrees higher than the freestone 
and brick wall, and five degrees above tho whinstone ; but in frosty weather 
the sloping wall was throe degrees colder, in the night, than any of tho others. 
It may therefore bo assumed that, for all practical purposes, tho brick and 
whinstone walls are nearly equal, and only a shade in advance of tho freestone 
wall. 

221 . The position of the walls being determined, as well as tho material, 
tho foundations should bo excavated. Their depth must depend upon tho 
subsoil, and the workmen should dig until they reach a solid homogonoous 
bed. Tho trench completed, it should bo filled up, to within six inches of tho 
surface, with concrete, consisting of six or seven parts of coarse gravel, stones, 
or brick rubbish, to <^ne part of freshly-slaked lime, reduced to a thin paste, 
which may bo throwniovor a thin layer of the gravel ; but tho better founda- 
tion is formed by mixing tho material thoroughly in a heap, and turning it out 
of tho wheelbarrow into the trench, from a raised bank, raking each layer level 
as it is thrown in. 

222 . Tho thickness of the wall must depend on its height, and tho foundation 
should be thicker by three or four inches than the wall itself— this thickness 
rising five or six inches above tho surface-level. For a wall six or seven 
feet high, a single brick, or 9 -inch wall, will suflSco ; for higher walls, it 
will require a brick in length and another in breadth, or H inches ; beyond 
12 feet and up to 18, two bricks in length, or 18 inches. Walls of these 
proportions are capable of supporting a lean-to green-house of correspond- 
ing height, if they arc properly bonded, and hot liino or good cement is 
used. There is this practical difficulty in the more weak wall, that tho bricks 
shrink unequally in diyung. This inequality might bo remedied by using tho 
shorter ones as stretchers,” as bricks laid longitudinally on tho wall are 
called, using the regular-sized bricks for headers.’' But the bonding or 
tying, which is tho object of laying headers and stretchers, would not bo at- 
tained. It is, therefore, to bo provided for by using half-bricks, and throwing 
out tho short cues. The brick in length and breadth, and that in two lengths, 
are more easily laid and bonded ; but tho chief aim of the gardener, if ho is 
chargod with tho suporintendonco of the work, is to see that tho workmen 
uso the proper bricks, and that they are bedded in a me4orate quantity of 
iwoi ti r luade of fresh-slaked lime or cemcqt. 
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An economical wall is sometimes constructed of a brick in bed| or 
fttretcher, on each side^ the space between being filled up witb concroto 
similar to that prepared for the foundation. This adheres 
lo the brick-work ; headers, or bricks across, being used 
occasionally as bonders, to hold the two 
sides together. A solid wall of 14 inches, 4^: 

or even 18, which would require 3,620 bricks : | : 

to the rod, would thus only require 1 , 210 , 
while the cost of the concrete is compare- = ^ : 

tlvely trifling. In countries where brick is - [f : 

r^r not easily como b 3 % a very good wall may bo E : 

constructed with a brick in front and stone i J 

behind, whore ono front only is required 

fQY USO. 

2 ^ 4 . The introduction of hollow bricks is supposed to be conducive to dry- 
ness and free ventilation, while it greatly reduces the pressiure on the founda- 
tion ; but it does not appear that we have any groat experience as to its result 
on garden walls. 

22 $, Stone walls for gardens should bo built in courses of four or eight 
inches thick; the stones ashlar or hammer -dressed, the joints chisel- 
^ ^ dressed, the mortar-bed 






V O j thick, and the 

\ X joints pointed and drawn 
I / clean. In stone walls— 

I / perhaps in brick walls also 
y — copper or iron nails with 

eyes should bo lot into the interstices of the wall, to tie down 
the branches of the fruit-trees, taking care that they are let in with the eye 
close to tho wall ; for the radiation of heat from tho wall is in proportion 
to its distance, and the heat which is one degree a foot oil the wall, is, as wo 
have soon, a hundred and forty-four when in contact with it. The advantage 
of tho eyed nails consists in preserving the wall. Thread dipped in pyro- 
ligneous acid, or flexible wire, may be used for tho purpose. Tho shrod-and- 
patch mode of training the young shoots will surely never again be used upon 
a now wall. 

226 , Hollow walls are only found in gardens of lofty pretensions, whore 
very high cultivation is adopted ; and wo have reason to believe that in many 
quarters where they exist, they are rarely used. Mr. Henry Bailey, 
Mr. Harcourt'a gardener at Nuneham, supplies us with very good reasons 
for their use, however ; and cortainlj^ where expense is no object, every 
gentleman would like to see his walls covered with fruit in its season. 


** Apricots,” says Mr, Bailey, when placed on a south wall, are soon excited 
by open sunny days in sprmg ; the sap- vessels become filled with watery sap. 
In this state, if a severe frost oocurs, tho sap-vessels are burst by the fireesing 
fiuid, and the whole economy of the plant deranged. Some parts of the tree 
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Buffer more than olliei*8. The branches most affected having oonswned thb 
sap inherent in them, can draw no further supply, and on the first day when 
the solar influence is sufficient to cause perspiration, they languish and die. 
The cause of the injury is not always apparent at the time ; but in a ratio 
proportionate to its extent, it will show itself in a year or two." In this 
manner Mr. Bailey accounts for the paralysis which so frequently overtakes 
this highly esteemed fruit-first a branch, then a whole side dying away, in 
the fine sunny days of spring, to the surprise of the gardener ; the Moorpark 
variety being especially subject to such sudden mortality. 

227. The walls Mr, M‘Intosh has erected at Dalkeith Palace are twelve feet 
high and eighteen inches thick. A rubble-stone con- 
crete foundation rises to within six inches of the surface, 
over which are laid nine courses of brick in bod on the 
wall side. The tenth course on each side has headers 
laid across, meeting in the middle every 
three feet, as binders to the wall, having a 
whole brick laid over them. The bottom 
of the vacant space is occupied by the water- 
pipes. The same is carried on upwards, 
only changing the i)laco of the headers, so 

I that they shall not be i immediately above 
each other; the last throe courses being 
kolid. This wall gives equal heat on both 
sides, and in place ofAioadors hoop iron may be employed as binders. When 
one side only is to bo heated, a brick and a half, or fourteen inches, will 
occupy one side, and brick in bod the other. 

228. Mr. Walker recommends a mode of healing by hot air, the apparatus 

being a furnace, placed below the 
ground-level of the wall, and as 
much as practicable at tho lowest 
point. Tho furnace is bricked in, 
so that tho coal may coke, both 
for economy of fuel and lab- 
Tho air in contact with tho platos 
I c, being expanded by heat, will 
flow into the hot-air chamber/, 
coming in contact with the colder 
air thoro. Hero it acquires a ro- 
tatory motion, reUining a ten- 
dency to ascend in the ratio of 
its rarefaction, flowing along the 
flues h, in the direction of the 
arrows, into the flues h h, through 
tho narrow opening left The 
sliding of the doors % will aooe- 
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lerAle its circulation. This system obviates the necessity of cleaning the 
flues, which is found difficult in practice; while hot water, v/hioh is advocated 
in some places, is found too expensive for ordinary uso. 

229, Coping to garden walls has been a much-vexed” question, and pro- 
bably many practical men retain their own system, without paying much 
attention to theories ; for, in gardening, a common-sonso 
application of the means at hand, and taking everything 
at the right time, is of more imix)rtance than the best- 
formed theory imperfectly carried out. It scorns very well 
settled, however, that a stone coping, projecting an inch 
or two over the wall on each side, is necessary for the 
protection of the wall from the ofiects of rain, and to that 
extent that the coping is useful in retarding tlio radiation 
of boat. Mr. Walker recommends a coping, as improving 
the appearance, and necessary for jn'otcction from the 
weather ; and he adds, that a coping of slate flags, two 
inches thick, bcvillcd off to three-fourths of an incli at 
tho edges on each side, which ho saw in the gai-dens of 
Mr, Waiker, of Prcskclly, Pcrnbrokcshiro, is ono of tho 
simplest an<l most efficient ho had scon. “These projections,** ho says, 
“ greatly enhance the conservative power of tho walls.** He proceeds to 
condemn the practice of filling wire or w'ood trellis on tho face of the 
wall, as interfering with this conservative power. “ A epaco intervenes 
betwixt tho trees and tho v;all, whei*e tho licatod air escapes at tho small 
auglo of divergence, in consequence of tho greater lightness of the air, 
caused by rarefaction, while tho constant flowing of tho denser and colder 
current to supply its place produces a current which destroys tho forcing 
power of tho wall.** lie aiTivos at the conclusion that tho only eligible 
mode of training trees on an open wall is by nails and shreds. Wo think 
the nails ami eyes, the latter being close j;o tho wall, might bo made to meet 
all his requirements, leaving tho wall sound and clean. 

230. Admitting that tho coping projecting two inches is necessary lor the 
protection of tho wall, and beneficial to tho tree, the best horticulturists 
come to tho conclusion that temporaiy copings, extending eighteen inches 

beyond the wall, with protecting cur- 
tains depending from thorn, are very 
useful during the spring months ; and 
Mr. Errington consiclers that by using 
them in autumn a fortnight is added 
to tho summer, and time given for 
the ripening of tho young wood. He recommouds a temporary coping, 
eeven or eight inches, in tho summer and autumn, and twice that in April 
and May, Mr. MTntosh considers wet walls in summer as robbers of heat, 
and that a wall with a good projecting coping, capable of being moved in tho 
heat of tho day, is invaluable after sunset. The portable coping at Dalkeith 
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w a boarJiiTg: niiio inches wide, supported on iron brackets, to TVhich tho 
boards are attached by screws. In tho Horticultural Society's Gardens the 
copings aro more inclined, the stone coping projecting two inches ; and six 
inches thick of York paving, Caithness flag, Ack worth paving-stone, and various 
heads of slate of the Pembrokeshire and other Welsh counties, make excellent 
coping stone. Roman cement has been tried ; asphalt has also been tried 
successfully. Glass, six inches thick, and bovilled, has been thought tho host 
material for coping, being perfectly indestructible by tho weather ; and cast 
iron has been found to answer.^ As to shape, tho flat coping, with a groove 
to carry off the water, is supposed to bo oxcollont. A very good coping is 
sometimes fonnod of brick and cement, as on tho other side. Another form 
of coping strongly rooom mended is a stono, sloping on each side, laid on a 
flat one placed horizontally over tho wall. 

331 . Copings projecting too far aro said to deprive the leaves of tho vigour 
they derive from summer rains and heavy dews, although they aro useful in 
spring, when the trees aro in blossom, and up to the time when tho fruit is 
sot. At this season, oven in tho drier climato of France, it is found necessary 
to protect tho tender blossoms from the late frosts, hail, snow, and cold rains 
of spring, which aro very fatal to stone-fruit ; the walls in Franco being 
generally trcllised, in order to protect tho trees from the intensity of the heat 
produced by radiatiom, os distinguished from our own m:>re moist climate, 
where tho practice m reversed : an angular framework of wood is attached 
to tho trellis, projeiing some twenty inches or so from the wall, at an 
inclination of 50°. When the tree begins to vegetate, towards tho second 
w/ek of February, hurdles of straw attached to rods of 

ffi T^ood, 7 feet 4 in. in length by 2 feet broad (fig. A A), 
are placed on tho triangular frame, so as to shelter the tree 
• at the time when it is in blossom, till it has begun to stono, 
resting on tho trellis ADC. When the trellis is absent, pro- 
jocting rods of wood aro attached under the coping, upon 
which the hurdles aro laid in lengths, at a similar angle. 
This shelter, M. Brieul assures us, is indispensable for stone-fruit. Apples 

E and pears aro also benefittod by tho shelter, ©spe- 
cially when exposed to a north or west aspect, or 
in damp localities. This protection, however, ac- 
cording to the same authority, which suffices while 

stands at 1 ° or 
bolow zero, 
becomes useless 
whon it descends 
to 3°, or oven 2°, 

which too fre- /Vf / W ^ 
quently sweeps 

aw&y the hopes of the fhiit-gardener. The walls should then be protected 




management. 




yi. — Bego::^ia VEiTCTai 
{Jirgoniucrcs). 

This plant differs completely 
from the Begonias generally, it 
bearing a large showy bloom, 
and being hardy. Dr. Hooker 
thinks it the finest of the whole 
family. It has the habit of the 
^axifraga ciliaia ; its fiowers are 
from two to two andaf-half inches 
in diameter, of a vivid vermilion 
cinnabar red. Messrs. Veitch’s 
collector, Mr. Pearce, discovered 
it near Cuzco, in Peru, at an 
elevation of 12,500 feet. 
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tbe&ns of a tough canvas, such as is used by paperhaugci*s to c6vof walls * 
before papering, which is attached to tho projecting hurdles under the ' 
coping, at B, and at foot to posts driven into the ground at an angle of 50*. ^ 
This canvas covering permits tho light and air and warmth to pass ; the 
vegetation is uninterrupted, but tho protection is sufficient to excludo the 
strongest spring fi-osts. 

232. Mr. Gorrie, a well-known and experienced horticulturist, found that 
tho projecting coping added greatly to tho warmth of tho walls, the difforonco 
being from 4® to 11° ; and it will bo readily conceded that this advantage is a 
very important ono. At tho same time tho cost of permanent coping adds 
greatly to the cost of tho wall. Mr. Gorrio proposed to train tho Ayrshire 
rose on a projecting trellis under tho coping, so as to give shelter to tho fruit- 
trees w'hilo in blossom, the rapid spring growth of this rose being favourable 
for the purpose, while its deciduous habit admits of tho full play of the wind 
in winter. 

233. Tho Bcv. John Lawrence, one of our oldest and best wiitors on fiuit- 
trees, among the causes of barrenness to which ho directs attention are — cold 
seasons, but especially f^-osts and blasts in tho spring. Having recourse to 
mats, although sometimes successful, has many objections, which put him to 
considering some more efficient remedy,’*' and it occurred to him that hori- 
*ontal shelters presented the one needful remedy. He experimented with thin 
bits of board or tile, fastened to tho wall, and found thorn to succeed to a 
marvel, securing fruit wherever they wore placed. For this purpose ho pro- 
poses to lay rows of tiles in tho wall at distances regulated by the space 
between tho lateral branches of tho tree, and jutting forward from the 
plane of tho woll about an inch and a half, not in continuous rows, but with 



gaps to recoivo the branches of tho tree. By the help of these shelters, says 
Mr. Lawrence, even in tho most difficult year, a good quantity of fruit may 
ulmost bo depended upon from such blossoms as are sheltered by tho tiles. 
The fruit thus sheltered from perpendicular cold and blasts I have experienced 
to be much larger, better, and finer-tasted, than those of tho same tree whore 
exposed. They are also forwarder and earlier ripe than the others,*’ 

* ** The Pleasures aud Profits of a Garden.*' By the Bov* John Iiawrenoef A revised 
end corrected edition, by the Editor. Bell & Baloy, 

a 
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234. Bcsiaes T)rick and stono, chalk and clay have boett somotimes om2:>loyetl 
in erecting garden walls with snccess. In each instance the process is pretty 
nearly the same. A foundation being obtained, a wooden frame is prepared 
and laid down on each side, of tho exact thickness of the intended walls. 
Into this frame chalk or clay, previoiisly worked into a thick paste, is thrown 
in layers about six inches thick allround. The layer thus placed is made level 
by raking, and left to consolidate, which it will do at one end before tlio 
workman has reached tho other end of tho wall, if it is of any extent. Tn 
this way the work proceeds layer by layer, until the intended height is 
attained, when a cojjing of stono or other material is bedded on it with 
cement or mortar. 

235. It will be readily enough undci'stood that this sort of wall is only ro- 
Bortod to whore bricks and stone are nearly inaccessible, and then it is only 
an indifferent substitute. Nails with eyes, or wooden slips, should bo inserted 
into such w^alls, to tic down tho branches to ; for the shrod-and-nail system 
here would rajjidly destroy them. Plates of wood will also bo necessary to 
bind them together ; and probably oak posts, at intervals not too great, will 
bo necessary to their sup]>ort. For tho gate-j^osts, of course, either stone or 
wood will be requisite. AVo have heard of an entire house with garden walls 
being erected on this princijde, in chalk, but havo never hoard with what 
success. It is, however, an interesting question, as tho cost of such a house, 
where the subsoil is chalk, is confined to the labour — and labour of tho most 
ordinary kind, — the soil dug out yielding all the material. 

236. Wliilc treating of W'alls and laying out gardens, let us give tho reader 
an excellent i>ieco of advice from quaint old John Law-ronco : — To those 
who aro to form a garden anew, I say that thirty or forty yards square is 
abundantly enough for that you intend for your best garden, where you would 
Lave your choicest fruit to gi'ow. More would only rrudio you uneasy, to keep 
and manage it as you ought.” Returning again to this argument, ho gives in 
detail tho produce under his own management of forty yards square. On his 
north wall, or south aspect, ho has seven jieachcs ti-ained with his hori/.oiital 
shelters. Of these he reckons each tree under juo^icr management will pro- 
duce a hundred of largo fair fruit; '*but, lest that number may bo thouglib 
too kirgo, let US take half, and say fifty ; tho seven peaches on tho best wall, 
will thus produce, at a very moderate conii)utation, three hundred and fifty/' 
On the same W’all ho allows three of tho ** lat-ge Turkish apricot, which hath 
a noble flavour,” and on another wall five. ‘ * If.they be managed as they ought, 
and at full growth, I cannot say that I remember a year when they havo 
afforded mo less than a bushel of fruit.” On his best wall ho allows room for 
four or five of tho best French pears, which are so little inferior to stono fruit, 
and yqt come to their maturity when the other is gone. W ith good managemeu t 
each tree will yield half a bushel. **On tho oast, west, and south wall I 
allow room for some of the best plums,” Upon the whole, here is a square 
wall, forty yards square, which will afford room for forty trees suited to its 
several aspeots^ which, with the dwmf pears^ plums, and cherries whioU 
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Occupy the centre of tlio square, which, he reckons, yield, onestimato, fourteen 
bushels of finest pears, and an '' abundant provision for the table, throughout 
the season, of cherries and plums while vines, figs, and winter pears aro 
not forgotten, each sorb suitably placed to the sun, which, with good manage* 
ment, may reasonably afford every year a sufficient variety as well as quantity 
of the best fruits.” Such is the oiunion of the Rev. John Lawrence, based 
on the result of his own skilful managomout. 

237 . The following remarks of our experienced Contributor Mr, B. T. Fish 
will be found of great interest ; exemplifying, as they do, his own practice 
The introduction of orchard-houses Ikis, or ought to have, revolutionized 
the whole practice of the culture of tender fruit in the open air. Except in 
the most higlily-favotircd localities, I would not advise furnishing walls with 
peaches and nectarines, unless provision were made for covering them with 
glass in early spring and in late wet autumns. Tlie safety of the blossom and 
embryo fruit, and maturation of tlio wood, would thus be insured. It would 
bo wiser, however, to devote the best walls to tho culture of pears and plums, 
and to erect orchard-houses for all other stone fruit, and tho tenderer varieties 
and choicer sorts of i)lums. I think tho latter cheaper, more efficient, and 
certiuii than glass walls. As the erection, furnishing, and culture of these 
houses will bo intrusted to otlior hands, I wish to give my emphatic opinion 
here in favour of planting tho trees out rather than growing them in pots. 
Success is probable and possible enough by pot*culturo ; with ordinary caro it 
is certoin, if tho trees are planted out in good loam. ^ 

238 . But wo havo been so long accustomed to grow peaches and nectarines 
on walls, that many will still insist upon doing so ; and therefore tho best de- 
scriptions of walls, most approved methods of protection, Ac., continue to be 
Bubjeots of tho first importance. No material for kitchen -garden walls can 
equal good rod brick of medium Imrdncss of texture. The joints should bo 
formed as narrow as possible, of tho best lime and sharp sand, and can either 
bo left white, or tho lime can be coloured a few shades lighter than tho bricks, 
Tho bricks are better without any colouring wliatevor. This is not only tho 
best-looking wall, but tho i»lants are easier trained to it, and are probably 
Bubjcct to fewer alterations of temperature upon its surface than they would 
be upon a wall of any other substance or colour. Walls should never bo loss 
than 8 or more than 14 feet high, and may vary from 9 to 22 inches in thick- 
ness. From 10 to 12 feet is a good average height, and 14 inches in thickness 
will impart strength enough for that height. Sometimes walls 6 feet high aro 
built only inches thick, and in this form to impart strength. A 4J-inch 
curved wall of this form will resist as much 
pressure as a straight wall 9 inches thick 
without piers. As a rule, however, all 
kitchen garden-walls should bo straight ; 
and they aro not sate without piers, unless formed of brick-aud*a*halj^ or 14 
inches thick. All walls for fruit-trees should also be furnished with a oopiog 
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of stoiie, 6lat6^ or sotttO other hard, durable material, of Bufficicnt wldlli lO 
project four inches on each side of the wall. The top of the coping should bo 
slightly convex, and the under surface as much concave, to facilitate the 
removal of water. A groove should also bo formed ^ an inch deep, and j 
from the outside edge of the lower side, to intercept and throw off all drip. 
The coping should also bo made in as long lengths as possible, to reduce the 
number of joinings. If stone is used, tho joints should be fomicd of the best 
Portland cement ; if slate, a mixture of white and rod lead must bo used. 

It would also bo advisable to have tho 

r-^ copings overlap, as they are comjia- 

ratively useless unless waterproof. As 
In fine w'calh or, frost falls in nearly perpendicular or vertical lines, a coping 
projecting over a wall xvlll often protect tho trees on its surface ; and it will do 
this the moi*e effectually if it has previously preserved them in a dry state. 
However, permanent and temporary copings of much greater widths are 
frequently used. The accompanying section represents a 
> ' bracket for supporting a slate coping in uso on two walls 

/ surface of tho bracket consists of a bar of 

/ I iron two inches wide, on which the slate slabs meet. Our 

y' JZ slabs average 3 feet 10 inches in length ; but of course any 

^ I ^ length may bo used : tho longer and stronger tho slabs, the 

^ fewer the brackets required, and vice vmH, An iron water- 

trough runs along in front, to convey tho w'ator into a drain 
at tho end. A greaV drawback to such copings is, that tho trees are deprived 
of the natural rains and dews. This, however, may be remedied, to some extent, 
by syringing. Such brackets would bo invaluable for applying temporary 
copings of wood for a few weeks in spring and autumn. Notwithstanding all 
that has been written against tho practice, I am still in favour of affording 
protection to tho surface of wall-treos when in blossom. No copings, wide oi* 
narrow, permanent or temporary, will shelter them from cutting frosts driven 
in upon thorn at that time by a sharp wind. No writer who condemns cover- 
ing can bo more alivo to the great importance of thinning both wood and fruit, 
getting the former thoroughly matured, and preserving tho tree in the most 
robust health ; but I really cannot see that this precludes us from protecting 
tho blossoms in tho spring. Good summer culture will doubtless secure a good 
show of fruit, and endow tho tree with sufficient strength to bring it to 
maturity; but it never has, and never can, enable tho tender blossoms of 
peaches and apricots to withstand a frost of 2^' without protection. The 
system adopted hero is, 1 believe, tho same as that in use in the Itoyal 6ai'« 
dens at Frogmoro ; its great merit consists in the iiicility with which it can 
bo removed and applied at pleasure ; for I would rather not protect at all than 
apply a permanent covering of any description. Tho artihoial tenderness and 
extra liability to the attraction of insecti in consequence, would be more 
disastrous than the frost itself. No valid objection con, however, be urged 
iigainst temporary protection, applied only in cases of absolute neoessify, and 
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76.— ALocAsr V Intr^mekia 


Tills plant is rogfardiMl as tlio iini‘st Alocasia yot 
raised, and was obtained by IVIi'ssrs. V%-itcli and 
S*)ns iron) tlx* Aloca.sia lone’iloba, Ibrtilisi'd with 
tl)(‘ pollen of the Aloeasla Veilebii. It has leaves 
of (liirly-two inehes in len/^lfi, is of free f^rowtb, 
and ]iveserv(>s all the b(‘nulil'ul colour of Aloeasia 
Veit elm, nu<l is, in laet, a sjilendid torn) of that 
speeies. Messrs. Veiteli sind Sons have jirodueed 
^p<•eilnen jilants, wlueh lueve no less than fourleen 
ol‘ thes<‘ beautiful leaves. I'o the Aloitasia inli’r- 
inedia wjis awarded th(‘ first pri/e (llie silver lu('dul) 
by the Hoyal Uortieultiiral S(*eiety, as the bi'st 
‘•garden hybrid” then exhibiteil. The nanio Alo- 
casia is apjilieil to a seetioii of tlu' {'onus doloeasia, 
l>ib by some botanical authorities these plants are 
eonsiih'red a ilistinet fj^eiius. The Aloeasia are 
natives of liulia ; they have jii'ltate leavfs sj>rinirin}r 
from an eveet r<H»t -stock. The Aloeasia nielalhca 
is ji mupiificent lha-nean species, -with very lurf*e 
leaves haling a rich hron/e-coloureil surlace, and is 
a Aery <*onspieii()us ornament of our hothouses; the 
lejives look like ^reat polished metal shields. As 
tiible plants, the Aloeasia are scarcely to be (Hjiialled. 
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at no other time. So particular am I upon this point, that I have let the 
blinds down oven at midnight when the weather has been uncertain. 

239 . I will now describe the system adopted.— -About 1 inch below the 
coping a splint of wood, 2 J inches wide and inch thick, is firmly secured 
to the wall. This splint is furnished with hooks about 1 inch long, and 1 foot 
apart Pairs of pulleys, IJinch in diameter and ^ inch deep, are fixed on 
this splint, at intervals of 8 feet apart, all round the wall. They are lot into the 
splint in a bevillod direction, by cutting off part of the top and front surface; 
and each is firmly kept in its place by 
four screws, as in the margin. Small 
eyes are also placed below every oth#r pair 
of pulleys thereon, at distances of 16 foot 
apart In the ground, about 4 feet 6 
inches from the wall, and 16 feet apart, two posts, 4 inches square, are firmly 
inserted, leaving about 3 inches above the surface. These posts are 2 feet 
6 inches ai)art, and connected together with a strong piece of wood, 
lA inch wide and 3 deep, nailed on the inner or wall side of the 
posts. Another single post is placed in the centre of the space 
between the pail’s, leaving a clear space of 8 feet between. The tops 
of the posts arc cut out in the middle, as here shown, and the single 
one is furnished with a double hook for attaching a cord round, 
yplints of wood, J inch square and 10 feet 6 inches long, are then attached 
to the hooks already referred to, by an iron oyo attached to the upper end, 
the bottom end resting in the opening of the centre of tho post. 

A canvas screen, 2 feet wide, attached to two similar splints of 
wood, is then hooked on to the top of the wall, resting on tho 
pair of posts already adverted to. Wooden rollers, 16 feet long and 3| inches 
in diameter, furnished with a cast-iron wheel at both ends, 4J inches in 
diameter, IJ deep, and lA wide 
across the mouth, for tho recep- 
tion of cord. The other end of 
the canvas has. pieces of zinc an 
inch square, with a hole in tho 
centre, firmly .sewn to it, a foot 
apart. These are for attaching 
to tho hooks on tho splint at tho top of tho wall, and tho cord is then run 
through tho hook 6 , over tho end of tho roller c, round tho pulley at d, along 
tho top to e, through the pulley at e, and drawn down on tho outside of tho 
canvas at/ It will bo scon that each roller is furnished with four pulleys and 
two cords, and it can bo moved up and down with tho greatest despatch. The 
canvas screens fixed on tho pairs of posts, while they support the end of tho 
rollers, also allow plenty of space to work in, without coming in contact with each 
other, and without leaving a vacancy between. Angular screens are also pro* 
vided for, filling tho spaces at the ends, so that it forms a complete canvas 
hpttso whcQ the bliqds ar^ dpwp, and it can bo rppipTQd or applied in one 
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tlio timo I havo talvon to describe it. Such blinds carefully used will last a 
dozen of years, and often save a crop in a single night; and they are equally 
useful in autumn in maturing tho wood, as in s])ring for protecting the blos- 
soms. In cold districts they would bo equally useful for pears, plums, &c. 
Flued walls, carefully managed, may often insure a crop, also ; but great care 
is necessary to prevent an excess of heat: combined with canvas covering, less 
heat woiild bo necessary. Froviaion shouhl bo made for easily and expeditiously 
cleaning them, as a flued wall on fire is certain death to tho trees. Hot water 
would, of course, be infinitely better, attended with no danger, and certain bene- 
fit, Its first expense, however, is great, although its \vorking would bo cheap ; 
for, no aperturo being rtjquircd, a very genfto heat would suffice. Both for flues 
and hot water, of course tho widls would bo partly hollow ; and, apart from 
heating altogether, some recommend hollow walls. Thcro can bo no possible 
objection to their use : they would possibly be drier at all times, and cer- 
tainly tho air contained in their interstices, being dry, would retain its boat 
for a coubidorablo time, and mise tho temperature of tho wall when the heat 
might bo most wanted. Tho grand secret of successful fruit-culturo on tho 
open walls, however, is to have the wood well riponod in tho autumn, retarding 
it from blooming early in tho spring, by removing it from tho wall. Finally, 
trees should always be attached 1o tho wall, and not tied to nails, &c,, howovor 
close they may be fixed to it. Nailing is not ordy more expeditious, but better 
for tho trees than tying. Such is my decided opinion, iioLwithst:.nding all 
tho hubbub alx)ut nail-holos, to tho contrary. — B.T.F. 

240, UunfJKS havo already been slightly alluded to in the loregomg page?, 
but they merit further consideration; for, if properly managed, they undoubtedly 
constitute the cheapest and most lasting, ns well ns the most oniaineutal, of all tho 
artificial divisions of land. Few persons will obj<?ct to the opiiu<»i), that, tho 
country wdiere fields are divided by the coimnon white thorn or may, presents 
a far more agreeable appearance at nil seasons of the year, and especially during 
spring, wh(?n the thorns are in blossom, than those parts where dwarf stone 
walls are made to answer the same purpose. The white thorn, however, though 
most commonly employed, is not the only plant that con be made use of for 
separating one i)icco of ground from another. Though for fields it is, perhaps, 
ns useful ns any, still, for park and garden piirijoses, there are many other 
Xdants wiiich may be advantageously enqdoycd. The diflercnt kinds of thorn 
certainly embrace all tho constituents of a good hedge: they arc of easy 
culture, quick gi-owlh, and capable of being trained in any direction; they 
branch put and thicken under pruning, and are not over particular as to soil; 
but thcro arc many other idants far more ornamental which will fulfil all these 
conditions equally well. However, there is one objection to tho general intro* 
duetion of most of these, at any rate up to tho present time, and this is tho 
price— a voiy great c>bjection, most people will say — still, it is one that need not 
exist, and one, wc fondly hope, that is rapidly being got rid of. Hollies, and 
seyeral other eyergreoiis, can be raised at almost as small an expense as thorns. 
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upon eveiy large estate the woodman should have his sced-bod of hollies, orer- 
grecn oaks, and other things that can bo used for hedge purposes. Wo shall 
preseutlj have to mention several sorts of evergreens and deciduous slu'ubs from 
which good hedges can bo made, and if these \^'erc in demand for the purpose, 
there is little doubt that a supply would soon follow, for nurserymen would iind 
it to their interest to grow them in largo yuaulities and sell them at greatly 
reduced rates. V^e arc hai)[>y to find that tJicre is a decided tendency to this 
result, for white thorns for hedges havto remained for years at about the same 
I)riec, while hollies and other evergreens are becoming eheaj)cr every year. 

241. Few things have a better appearance than a well-kept holly hedge. Tho 
best variety for the pur}jose is Ilex aquifolium, the common hf)lly. In forming 
a holly hedges the ground should be jwepared by ircnching, and, if the soil bo 
poor and sandy, it will bo well to let it have a dressing ol‘ manure. The heat 
plants are those of three years* gi'owlh, which have had one. shift from tho seed- 
bed. They should bo taken up carefully with as much soil on the roots as pos- 
sible, and planted soon after Midsummer, if poshible, during tbo rains of July. 
A broad treneb should be dug, capable of receiving the plants, which should bo 
placed in it singly with their roots w<'Il siwoad out. If the w'eathcr bo dry at 
tho time, the bt'st plan is to water the bottom of the trench and to give no water 
afterw'iirds, unless a severe drought should sot in, Tho next, season, if they bo 
well rooted, the young plants may be moderately pruned w-ilh the kudo, after 
which they will branch out and form themselves into a good hedge. 

242. hText to holly for forming a compact ami durable hedge' is the yew. It 
bears close clipping, takes up but little space, and is a gne-d shelter throughout 
tliG year. The yew, how'cvcr, must only be* used for gunh'n purposes, or, at 
any rale, in places w'here cattle can be kept from it, for horses and all cattle are 
very fond of the yew’', and will cat greedily the young spring leaves, though they 
are very injurious, and often fatal, to them. The same objection attaches to two 
other plants, which make very useful and ornamental hedges, tho box and the 
privet. Both these should be kept out of the way of cattle. In gardens and 
pleasure-grounds they may be used with very good elTect, for they bear clipping 
almost' better than anything else, and arc very neat and compact. Tho privet 
mixes well with the thorn, where greater strength is required than can be had by 
using privet alone. 

243. Those persons who have travelled in Ilolland and Belgium have no 
doubt noticed the neat manner in which small enclosures of laud arc separated 
from each other by their thrifty and industrious ow’iicrs. The hedges arc trained 
along stakes and rods placed for the jiurposc, and to those, the plants of which 
they are composed arc tied w'itli pieces of osier. In this way every slender 
branch is laid in, and, as they are made to cross each other frequently, ’a regular 
netw’ork is formed. These hedges, w^hen in leaf, ore very close and tight., they 
take up very little room, and form scarcely any harbour for small birds. It has 
often occurred to us that in this way many of our ornamental shrubs might 
bo trained to form hedges; the Pyrus Japonica, lor instance, which is close, 
quick-growing, and bears a most beautiful flower. This plant is as hardy as any 
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natire British plant, and very easily propagated. There ean he no doubt that 
if young plants were wanted for ornamental garden hedges they would soon bo 
produced at a very reasonable rate. 

244. The cotoncasta, again, may be employed for the same purpose and jn tho 
same way. Cuttmgs of the cotoneasta taken in August, and put into the shade, 
will be rooted well enough for planting out next spring. When planted they 
should be about one foot or a foot and a half apart, and havo a trellis of stakes 
or hazel rods to support them. This hedgo will rcquii'e, at first, a good deal of 
attention in training and entwining tho branches : but when three or four feot 
high, it may be clipped and kept in shape. 

245. Tho different veronicas also make firm hedges, and arc very handsomo 
when in flower. Strong bushes may bo planted three feet apart and trained to 
stretched wires, which, in Ibis case, arc better tban stakes. Wo have seen in 
Guernsey tho purple hydrangea forming a hedge to a grass field, and nothing 
could bo more beautiful. Both this and the veronica, however, are not suf- 
ficiently hardy to admit of their being used except in tbo extreme south. Such, 
however, is not tho ease with tbo aucuba, which is so hardy that we imagine it 
might bo used in most parts of England. Wo have never seen it planted as a 
hedge, but it is of easy culture, and, as wo have raised a large number of strong 
cuttings, wc arc about to make the experiment; "we shall train it to stretched wire. 

246. An American writer recommends the common barberry, JBcrheris vuJffaris, 
ns a hedge-plant. A hedge-plan V’ he says, “to become popular, must be 
perfectly hardy and ec^sy to propagate. It should also be vigorous enough to 
grow well in ordinoiy ^oil 'without manure. It should bo thorny to keep cattle 
off, and low enough to require little or no pruning. The common barberry com- 
bines these qualities better than any plant that I am acquainted with. It is 
remarkably hardy, thriving well in a great variety of soils, and is said to live 
for centuries. It hjis a shrubby habit, growing from six to ten feet in Lt'ighfc, 
yellowish, thorny wood, loaves in rosettes, yellow flowers on di’ooping racemes, and 
scarlet oblong berries, very acid, but making delicious preseiTcs. We have a bar- 
bcriy hedge,” he continues, “in our grounds at Wallingford, Connecticut, twenty- 
four rods long, and nine years old, from i io seed. Two rows of plants were set, tho 
rows one foot apart and the plants one foot apart in the rows, and set alternately 
to break joints. This hedge has been clipped a little two or thi'ee times to keep 
it even, and is now six or seven feet high, with a firm, compact base, perfectly 
impervious to the smaller animals, and stout enough to turn ordinary farm stock. 
An important item, as regards this plant, is its habit of sending up suckers from 
tho bottom, by which, in a few years, it comes to have a base six to twelve inches, 
in diameter.** 

247. We havo no doubt that very many conifers would make excellent hedges, 
all that is required being that they should be supplied at a suitable price. At 
present they ore a groat deal too dear to bo used for such puiposca, except, 
perhaps, on a very small scale. But as most, even of the choicest varieties, 
grow ^cry freely from cuttings as well as from seed, there is no question that a 
great reduction could and 'would be made if the demand were such as to warrant 
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» more extensive eulture. We know tliat tke common Scotck fir is used, with 
very good effect, both as a fence and shelter along many of our lines of railroad. 
When headed down this fir throws out strong laterals, which, interlacing each 
other, make a very substantial and lasting hedge. The young plants ^ould be 
set closely, and as they grow up, any weak places can easily be stopped by rails 
crossing the stems. Like aU other hedges, these rec^uire occasional training and 
attention. 

248. Informing any hedge, it is, of course, necessary to take into consideration 
the aspect, the quality of the soil, and all other particulars that, conduce to the 
healthy state of vegetable life. The skill of the gardener is hardly anywhere 
more discernible than in the exercise of that statesmanlike quality, which con- 
sists of putting the right thing in the right place. All plants will not suit aU 
dimates, all situations, and all soils. It is wise, therefore, to consider that 
though there are many ornamental plants and shrubs that will make good 
bodges, it is not o,ll of these that may choose to flourish where wo wish our 
hedge to grow. As a general rule, the knife may be used unsparingly in all 
things suitable for hedges, and the hedge itself will bo greatly improved by its 
use. All hedges, but especially those that bear the shears or clippers, should be 
cut upwards to a narrow ridge, for, by this means, the lower part not being 
overshadowed by the upper, will be kept thick, and the hedge w ill last sound 
much longer. After they have been planted several years, hedges of most 
materials will require to bo cut down, the soil renovated, and, perhaps, new 
plants introduced. This necessity, however, is very generally the result of 
neglect in early years, for, where proper care has been bestow'ed, and annual 
pruning given, hedges will last as long as brick walls. 
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FOU3SrTAIlSrS, FISHPONDS, & OBNAMENTAL WATEBS. 

249. Fol’^^TAl^s aud Sculpture/’ says Sir Uvcdulc Pj ico, nmoiij^^ tlio 
luusb rofiuod of all f,^ardcu oniamonls.” When judiciously couil'iued, tbo 
c 11 oct is most brilliant. Jt has been objected* that fountains aro not natural 
i>)»j(;cts; but we have ali-eady seen th.tt the garden is altogc ilier a thing of 
£llt — 

“ That which increases every charm reveal’d 
Is tliiit the art which wrought it lies conceal’d.*' 

And tho fountixiii diObrs ia no respect from other garden acccssfalos. But 
it 13 culy in tho long days of summer that fountains add a charm to the seen© 
in our variable climate. It is not, therefore, very siu’pnsing that the oflorts 
to establish fountains have not been fortunate either in our gardens or publio 
idaccs. Besides, they aro very costly luxuries. A day of tho w'atcr-works at 
Versailles, when in full operation, involves a cost of some hundreds of pounds ; 
and tho water to supply tho fountains at the Crystal Palaco is pumped up 
by steam-power to tho summit of tho two lofty towers, whence it descends, 
producing for a sliort time a very magnificent display. But it will be easily 
understood that this is i)roduced at a very considorablo cost, and could 
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not bo continued iot any hu^thencd period. In no ease, therefore, except in 
the midst of mountain scenery, where water is retained by some peculiarity 
of the soil, or by artificial embankments, can fountains and jets d*eau be 
brought into frequent use, ^nd in the midst of these wild scenes, the natural 
cascade supersedes all thoughts of the Artificial one. The jet d*eau at Chats- 
worth is, perhaps, the most }>orfectly satisfactory instance wo have, where 
advantage has been taken of nature, so as to bring it officiontly to the aid of 
art. Hero, we may say, in the words of Shakspere,— 

Is an art 

Wliicli does mend Nature— 'oliaiigo it, rather; 

But the art is Nature’s self.” 

250 . In tho gardens and idoasui’o-grounds of this princely residence, which, 
in tho words of its poet,— 

** Stands in tho middle of a falling ground 
At a black mountain’s foot, whose craggy brow 
Secures from eastern tempests all beIo\Y,” 


.'idvantngo hvns been taken of the heights in question to collect tho waters in 
a lake at a great elevation, and connect them witli the Jet (Veau, which forms 
tho Emperor Fountain in tho centre of tlic grounds. I’his jungnillcciit and 
massive column of water I’isos, by its own natural force, foot— tho largest 

artificial jet d'eau in th* world. The nearest approach to this is tho Wilhelm 
Fountain, at Ilesse-CasscI, which rises 190 feet. At St. Cloud tho jot rises 
ICO ; that at rderhoff, at St. Petersburg, 120, and the Old Fountain afc 


Ohatsworth, which supplies tho c(>pi)er-trcc and other deceptive water-works 



at that palace, rises 90 feet,— tho height, also, of the 
principal jet <Veau at Versailles. Tho lake which supplies 
the fountains at Chatswoiib covers eight acres of ground, 
having been enlarged l)y artificial means when tlio Emperor 
Fountain was laid down; but so great is tho demand 
iqjon it, while tho fountain is in operation, tliat a foot of 
water disappears every three hours. 

251 . Water, unless ii'.tcjTuplcd in its course, will, in 
ordinary circumstances, find its natural level ; that is, if a 


body of water underly- 
ing an impervious stra- 
tum of clay, as A A, 
is pierced, and a tube 
inserted at B B, tho 
water will rise in a jet 
to tho highest level of 
the water, A. Or a 
glass tube, having a 



funnel-shaped mouth, carried through the cork of tho jar B, and a small 


tube, C, inserted in tho same cork, so as to bo in free communication with 
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the fluid poured Into the funnel ; when the jar is filled, it will flow out in A 
jot so long as liquid is poured into the funnel, the jot being proportioned in 
height to the height and diameter of the tube. 

252 . Jots exceeding the fifteenth of an inch in size never attain the natural 
surface-level ; fi iction at the orifice, the diffusion of the power by the spreading 
of spray, and the resisting power of the atmosphere, all tend to prevent its 
doing BO, Groat jets rise higher in proportion than small, except when the 
horizontal tube leading to the orifice of the jet is vci’y narrow, when small 
jots rise highest. The form of the orifice also influonces the height of the 
jet, as was ascertained in a series of interesting experiments made by Mr. 
Brisson, to test the power of water. lie prepared an uprijrht vessel, A B, 
with a narrow horizontal tube, OK, on 
one side, and a larger horizontal tube, 

0 P, on the opposite side. The first was 
perforated with three simple orifices, — 

M two linos, L four lines, and K eight 
lines, in diameter. Turning on thcto 
jets, the first rose 9 foot 11 inches, 
vertically, the second 9 foot 7 inches, bkisson h voumtaih. 

and the last, 7 foot 10 inches. In the larger horizontal tube, 0 P, ho made 
five small orifices ; D, with a cylindrical orifice 70 lines, which ros« 9 feet 

1 inch, vertically, and 9 feet 3 inches on an incline ; E, from a conical orifice 
91 linos by 70, rose 9 feet 0 inches vertically, and 9 feet 8 inches on an incline ; 
F, G, and II rose respectively, with simple orifices of eight, four, and two 
linos, 10 foot C inches, 10 feet 5 inches, and 10 feet, vertically. It thus ap* 
pears that the smaller cylindrical tube was the least cflectivo ; that the conical 
orifice threw the fluid much higher, and the simjde orifice, wdlh the largest 
opening, the highest of all. Practically, a jet will rise to within a few inches 
of the bottom of its fountain-head. For the artificial cascade, the water- 
service need not bo higher than the point at which it flows over the ledge or 
lips of the tnzza ; the lodge should bo perfectly level, in order to keep up a 
regular flow of water : a notch or other irregularity would destroy the cascade 
and produce a stream. On the other hand, if it is to l>o forced upwards, the 
bottom of the fountain-head must be some inches above the point to which 
the jot is to rise, and tho supply-pii)o shc>uld lead from tho lowest pai t of 
the basin, descending in a continuous and uniform line, without break or 
bend, to increase the friction. Any such departure from tho direct lino must 
bo cixloulatod in tho result ; the usual calculation being that a head six inches 
iti diameter will force a column of vrator up a jot ono-eighth of an inch in 
diameter. Where iron pipes arc used, tho deposit of calcareous matter soon 
stops them up ; they are useless, therefore, when lesss than three-inch pipes, 
unless coated, outside and in, with John’s, or some other composition for 
preventing oxidation. 

353 . When tho jet is to bo forced higher than the fountain-head, mechanical 
becomes neecssf^ry, either to pump the water to a higher icvel, as gt thff 
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Ci^'stal Palace, or by means of tlic b} dranlic ram, n macbinc contiivod to 
raiso water by its own momentum— -a sort of rcci|>rocating process in which a 
comparatively small quantity of water is forced up at a time ; but the process 
being continuous and self-acting, groat aggregate results are obtained. By thi j 
process the jet d'eaii in the gardens of the Nymphonberg at Munich rises 
to the height of 90 feet. These few remarks will readily account for tho 
failure of all attempts to introduce effective fountains into our public places. 
According to our system of finance, public money cannot be applied in any 
considerable amount to such purposes ; and without a largo expenditure no 
grand result can bo attained. Should the public ever take the water-supply 
of London into its own hands, and a man of genius have tho management, 
very grand effects might bo produced at a trilling cost, and enormous public 
savings effected, — especially if it could be accompanied with a comprohonsivo 
Ilian for isolating the water-pipes from all communication with waste gas. 

254. Thus it is only where the pleasure-garden is surrounded by high grounds 
that effective fountains can bo constructed. It was by taking advantage of 
the rocky slopes of tho Apemiincs, in tho neighbourhood of Tivoli and 
Frascati, that tho Itali.an villa gartlens became such noble models for terraces 
and fountains. Tho Villa d'Kste, beneath Tivoli, although its terraces are 
crumbling to ruin, and its fountains dry, is yet a wonderful creation of art, 
which could only have existence on tho declivities of a hill- side. But, though 
tho fountain can only act \Yhercihc water lies at a great elevation, or can bo 
forced up by artificial power, there are other forms in which water becomes 
ornamental in a garden, as well as useful. 

255. Whore water can bo obtained from a higher level than tho garden, 
after having performed a tour de force as a jet in tho vicinity of the house, 
it may bo made to descend to the lower level of the grounds, step by stop, 
until it finally foods shallow canals, conslruclcd for growing such ornamental 
aquatic plants as require tho stimulus of running water. Mr. Noel Humphreys 
has proposed an ingenious design for forming an ornamental canal of this 
kind, of which the engraving at the head of this chapter is a copy. Tho basin 
is supposed to have stone or cement dressing of an architectural character. 
On each side is a small and still shallower canal, prepared for the reception of 


tho rarer aquatic plants for which more careful treatment is required. In 
theso canals rcceplaclos are prepared for the soil, sufficiently massive to retain 
their places, or having spaces loft in the bottom 
✓s" — reception of a basin in which tho soil is 
placed and tho root planted j it is then sunk into 
its place at tho bottom of the canal, and the cover, 
B, fitted inti> it, and, in duo course, tho plant throws 
up its stem through tho apertures in tho lid. The soil is thus kept in its 
place, and tho water remains pure, even amid considerable agitation. Tho 
basin and canals might be foiTOcd of Portland comont, moulded into archi- 
tectural form, or the coping might be of tho ordinary dressed freestone of the 
quarries. The water enters at tho upper end, being obtained ©ivher from the 
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overflow of some fountain at a higher level, or from an Artesian or other well. 
It flows in a thin shoot over a dam forming a gontlo cascade, flowing away in 
a similar manner at the lower end, being so contrived that only as much is 
drawn off at ono end as is permitted to enter at the other. Gravel walks 
surround the basin, with weeping willows and other drooping trees, for shade 
and shelter. 

256. The first roqulrenionb for the formation of a basin of this kind is 
water. A small brook or spring, in tho absence of water at a high level, or 
an Artesian well, as wo have said, is necessary, tho water from either source 
being brought under ground to tho head of the ba-sin. A level spot being 
selected in tho lower part of tho grounds, and care taken to secure an outfall 
for tho water, tho larger basin is excavated to the depth intended. The design 
is supposed to be 24 feet wide by 48 long, the excavation for the basin 2 feet 
4 inches, and for tho side compartment 1 foot 4 inches. When bottom and 
sides have been rendered perfectly smooth with tho spade, and made 
quite dry, a bed of concrete is laid down, 8 or 10 inches thick ; over this, 
layers of tiles in Portland cement are Iai<l. In the gardens at Gore Houso 
four such layers of tiles are placed round tho bottom and sides. When per- 
fectly dry, a coating of cement will complete the basins, 

257. The walls separating tho basin from tho side canals are single brick, 
laid across, set in cement, and covered with cement when dry ; tho parts 
designed for tho oiitrauco and exit of tho water being fonned in tlio same 
manner. Tho moulding is now formed by running the moulding-tool along tho 
whole, while tho cement is soft, in a manner well known to every workman. 

258. This, of oourso, is a case where brick or tiles and cement arc usoil ; 
where stone is tho material employed, the stonemason will be employed to 
dress tho stone after the design of the architect. 

259. A canal of geometric figure, such as has been indicated, should bo 
Burroimded by a broad gravel walk, approached by other walks of romo 
length, marked by vases on i)cdc.stals, or other somi-ai-chitectural design, 
with geometric flower-hods and some shrubs, so placed as to conceal it from 
tho rest of tho plonsure-grouiids. Thn plants for tho central or deeper canal 
may bo our native water-crowfoot, tho marsh marigold, white and yellow 
water-lilies, frog-bit, floating plantain, and other hardy exotics ; in the 
fthallow side slips, tlio yellow iris, tho flowering rush and arrow-head, and 
the greater and lesser water-plantain, and tho ologanl Capo arum. 

260. But this does not necessarily exclude more formal geometrical flower- 
gai’d'sns. On tho contrary, in the immediate vicinity of such a piece of water, 
sidc-Y#alks, lined with yew, privet, or holly, might bo made to lead to a cir- 
cular grove of newly-planted poplara and cypresses, surrounded by closely- 
cut square hedges of yow ; tho centre occupied by a geometrical flower-garden, 
whore certain shade-loving plants, which suffer from tho sun, might bo culti- 
vated. If tho ground happened to bo on different levels, much interest might 
be added by training tho water in gentle cascades round such a garden, before 
H reaches tho basdn. Stages for vases and cmamontal' fiowor-pots might be 
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placed, and in the rear it might load with propriety to more tangled meander- 
ings, where Art need not stnve very hard to conceal itself. 

261. As a means of removing the impression of flatness, which the geo- 
metrical flower-garden is calculated to convoy where bounded by walls, 
Mr. Humphreys has suggested the introduction of formal groups of tall trees, 
such as poplars or cypresses, where the climate is not too severe for them. 

I will imagine a space," bo says, '*only suitable to one gi'oup, which in this 
case would, of course, be central. The hedges might be privet, sorno of tho 
new berberries, or other quick-growing evergreens ; some hardy tree of spiral 
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growth suited to our climate should take the place of tho ^ sky-clcaving 
cypress * of tho Italian gardens. By this means tho monotony of tho geo- 
metrical flower-garden would bo broken up and turned by a few lofty and 
finely-grouped objects. Other advantages wouldolso bo gained 9 for insUtnoo^ 
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within tli« newly incloso'.l circuit of tall trees there would bo a epticd where 
certain plants, which suffer from too mi^ch sun, might bo successfully culti- 
vated ; and even on the north side of these trees, certain shade loving flowers 
would find an approi>riato situation. A certain degree of intricacy would 
also bo attained, which is always agreeable. Something choice would be 
imagined beyond the well-hedged circle; and, in reality, beyond it, on either 
side, would bo certain partially-covered portions of the flower-garden. As 
a good centre to a geometric plan, an imitation of the Italian theatre of 
cypresses, copied from the gardens of a celebrated Italian villa, could not bo 
otborwiso than effective and agreeable ; it would also bo a novelty in modern 
gardens, where dislike to cropping has run into the other extreme, and bowers, 
avenues, peacocks, and other formal figures clipped in yew, have been swept 
away with relentless rigour,'' 

262. Fishpo;id.<t , — The monks of old well understood the management of fish- 
ponds, and near the ruins of many an old abbey may bo found traces of thorn, 
now neglected. It is found that in certain waters and soils the fish brood, but 
without increasing in size, while in ollicrs the reverse is the case. The cause of 
this remains a mystery. Fishponds may bocomo a costly luxury ; but where 
water exists already, it might as well be utilized, and such a basin as we have 
described might bo readily adapted to the purpose. Fish cannot exist in foul 
or impure water ; therefore, no dead leaves or rotten branches should cumber 
the pond. Shrubs and flowers growing at the sides and on the Burfaco should 
be kept trim and neat, and decayed flowers and loaves raked carefully off. 
Shelter of some kind should, however, bo furnished, to keep off the glare of 
the noonday sun, if the fish are to increase and multiply, and food must 
bo supplied also. The Chinese excel all other people in the care they take of 
their fishponds, and the favourite food is said to bo an egg broken and put in 
the water. Overshadowing trees on such a basin as wo have described 
would be inadmissible ; the foliage of water-plants or artificial rock-work mu.st 
here servo the purjioso. But in a more natural pond or river, trees rooted 
in the bank, anvl overhanging the water, give a grateful shade and shelter to 
the fish. 

363. Eock-work is a natural adjunct to water, and requires its aid to 
render it perfectly successful where ferns arc to form one of its accos* 
sories. Eock-work, where it is artificial, is usually raised as a screen betwotn 
two styles of gardening, or as a surpiiso to the visitors. Where it is wholly 
artificial, largo mounds 01 earth, sometimes mingled with roots of trees, aro 
formed, over which angular masses of rock are placed, — in apparent confusion, 
but with real symmetry ; some of them advancing beyond the lino, others 
recoding, so as to conceal their more artificial foundation. A running stream, 
even where it only trickles over the rocks, is necessary to complete the decep- 
tion, and produce healthy-looking ferns ; but there are other rock-plants 
where a warm dry soil is requisite. Hero, walks curving round the base of tbe 
rocks, and winding up the mimic cliffs, with rustic balustrade and trellis-work, 
Oil which cUmbiiig roses, clematis of vaiious sorts, glycines, and other climbing 












72— Clematis (wIaj. Clemaiu), John Goui.d Veitcii, 
Double Blue-Flowehed ( Rarmruudilcfice ), 

Wo are indebted to Mossrs. Veitch and Sona for the beautiful 
Ch’Tnatis here portrayed. It is a hardy climber, and a profuse 
bloomer : the flowers are very double, of a large size, averaging 
four inches in diameter, of a beautiful light blue colour. This 
};iaat thrives remarkably well out of doors, and when grown in 
pots it is effective and free blooming. Many plants grown by 
Messrs. Veitch bear as many as fourteen different blossoms 
expanded at once. For conservatory and glass corridor decora- 
tion it is admirable. This Clematis was imported direct from 
Japan. It will flourish in very light rich soil, and is very beauti- 
tul trained over lattice-work or baskets. 

73.— Clematis Sophia eloee pleno. 

This Clematis is exceedingly beautiful ; the flower is large, 
and of a spotless white, with a fragrant scent. 
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plants, 01* the humbler Alpine crcepci*s, are festooned. The gi*aceful yellow 
broom, tho double-flowering furze, and tho hardy cistusos, may be planted 
among these rocks. Tho detached pieces of rook should, if possible, be blocks 
of tho real stone found in tho neighbourhood. Attempts have sometimes been 
made to imitate or make models of real Alpine scenery, but with indifieront 
success, as may be supposed. In this manner, however, Lady Broughton chose 
a model of tho mountains of Savoy for imitation in tho rockery at Hoole House. 
With great trouble she succeeded in preserving tho outline, imitating the Mer 
do Glace, in grey limestone, quartz, and felspar. After labouring for six years at 
this rocky boundary to tho flower-garden, it is described as an exquisite piece 
of workmanship, completely covered with rare and beautiful Alpine plants, ex- 
cept where snow, glaciers, and tho pinnacles of rocks are present ; and these 
two first are represented by glittering spar and white marble. Bach plant is 
placed in a bed of soil of suitable cliaractor, and protected by broken frag- 
ments of stone, clean-washed gravel, moss, and other suitable materials ; 
stones being selected for certain subjects, according as they reflect or absorb 
the heat. Among tho plants which abound in this rocky bod are saxifrages, 
cedums, rock pinks, anemones, myosotas, heaths, violas. Lychnis alpina, 
campanulas, oxalcs, hepaticas, r.nagallas, cyclomons, calceolarias, dwarf 
veronicas,— in short, every gem of tho garden which will grow in such soils, 
is to be found in this choice rocker}*. 

264. A valued correspondent sends us tho follow’ing hints, with which we 
conclude our remarks on Fountains : — Even where fountains are not attain- 
able, tanks are not only useful, but may bo made exceedingly ornamental, 
either in (lower- or kitchen-garden. Tho position in tho latter should bo in 
tho centre of a broad grass walk lined with pear-trees and standard roses as 
described above. It should be made with an asphalt composition, and 
surrounded by rockwork covered v/ith ccduins and tho different kinds of 
saxifrage. In tho flower-garden its position must be determined by circum- 
stances. It forms a useful and beautiful centre to a hardy foiuory ; and, if 
near enough to tho house, may frequently, at a very small expense, bo pro- 
vided with a fountain by moans of a small gutta-percha tube in connection 
with the cistern, which is supplied by tho forco-pump of tho house. This tube 
should be so managed as to bo removable in u inter, for fear of frost,'* 

265. Aquatic Plants, and Plants fob OnNXMENTiNa Ponds, the Sides 
OF Eunnino Stbbams, and otheb Abtificial Pieces of Wateb. — Vege- 
tation of some sort, and generally of an interesting character, is sure to be 
found in the neighbourhood of water. There are, however, many plants which 
are to be preferred to others when we undertake to cultivate a piece of water or 
the margin of a stream. Flowers for water, as Mr. Loudon reminds us, are ol 
two kinds ; aquatic plants for the water, and marsh plants to place round the 
banks. Aquatic plants are propagated by seed, and frequently by division of 
the roots. The seeds when sown must be placed under water; in other respects 
they require tho same general treatment as other herbaceous plants. We 
sstract from Mr. Loudon’s large work on tho practice of gardening tho fbl- 

1 
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lowing useful Ksfc of plants, with the colour of their different flowers and times 
of flowering. 

Aquatic Piants with Showy Fxowees. 

Mat. Bed . — Equiaetum fluviatile, Ilydrocolitc vulgaris, ir/uYc.— Nastertium 
officinale, Eununculus aquatilis. Je/Zoic.—Eanun cuius aquatilis, R. hcderac. 

June. Med. — Equiseium palustrc, Bulomus umbellatus. White. — Hydro- 
charis morsus-rana, Phellamlrium aqualicum. Myriophyllmn spicatum, 

M. verticillatum, Pontedcria cordata, Veronica anagallis. Green. — Potamogeton 
densum. Broton. — l^otamogeton lucens, P. pectinatum. 

July. Med. — Ilippura vulgaris, Polygonum amphibiuin. White. — Alisma 
tlaraasonium, A. nutans, A. plantago, Calla jjalustris, Njunphacaalba, N. adorata, 
Poa fliiitans, Stratiotes aloidcvS. Yellow. — Iris pseudaoorus, Villursia nymphaj- 
oides, Nuphar advena, N. lutoa, Utricularia minor. Pvrjple. — Utricularia vul- 
garis, Trapa natans, Sagittaria sagitifolia. Ccratopbyllum demersum, 

Clcuta virosa. 

August. Med. — Hydropeltis purpurea, Polygonum hydropipor. THiite.^Cc- 
raslium aqualium, Poa aquaiica. YoUotv. — Potamogeton natans. Blue . — 
Alivsma ranunculoidcs, Lobelia dortmanna. Rroiaa.— Potamogeton perfoliatum, 
Sci’pus fluitans, S. lucustris, S. triquoter. 

Maesh Plants with Showy Flowees, 

For the borders of ponds, the margins of streams, and ornamental pieces of water. 

Time for Jloxoering, Mag and Jttne. 

Height, from 0 to J of a Foot. White. — Pinguieula lusitanica. Yellotv. 
- — Ranimculus ilcaria. Blue. — Pinguieula vulgaris. Brown. — Carex dioica. 

From f to 1.^ Feet, IVhite, — (Enanthe peueedan. Yellow. — Corex flava, 
Ranunculus flamula, R. repens. Green. — Carex disticha, C. pulicaris, C. pi’ccox, 
C. Btricta, C. tnuricata, C, elongata. Brown. — Carex ccespitosa, C. digitata, 
Schoenus nigricans. 

Height from IJ Feet to 2J Feet. CEnantbc fistulosa. Purple. 

— Comaiaim palustrc. Brown.— ^Carex paludosa, C. riparia, Juneus congbmerat. 

Height from Feet to Feet. Green.— Csxxcx pscudo-cyporus, C. 

vulpina, Cypenis longus, Juneus compressus. 

Height from Feet upwards. Red,— Scrophularia aquatica. White.— 
CEnanthe crocata. Yellow. — Scnecio paludosus. 

Marsh Plants, &c., which flower in July and August. 

Height from 0 to j qf a Foot. Med. — Teuenum scordium. White.— 
Liitorella lacustris, Somolus valerandi, Schcenus alba. Yellow. — Hypericum 
clodes. Schoenus mariscus, Far/cy« red.— Scutellaria minor. Broum*— 

Schoenus compressus, Scirpus acicularis, S, ccespitosus. 

Height from J to IJ Feet. Red.— Menyanthes trifoliata. White.— 
Galium palustrc, G. uliginosum, Pedicularis palustris. Yellow. — Hottonia 
palustris, Eumex maritimus. PttiyZc.— Pedicularis sylvatica, Triglochin mariti- 
mum, 'X. palustrc. Juneus squarrosus, Schcenus nigricans, Scirpus 

palustris, S. sylvaticus. 
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IfEiaHT THOU Feet to 2^ Feet. Acorus calan^us, Myeotis 

palustris, Fumcx palustris. Blue. — Pliormium tenax. Purjplc. — Aster tripolium. 
Broton. — Sch'pus maritimus, Eumcx crispue, Juncus sylvaticus. 

Heioiit PEOiM 2^ Feet to 3^ Feet. While. — llumcx obtusifolius. Yellow. 
— Cineraria palustris, Scnocio aquaticus. Ghreen. — Juncus cfTusus. Brown. 
•— Scirpus lioloscbo3nu8. 

Height pbom Feet rrwAHDS, JBc J.— Malva sylvestris. White.— J>\p* 
sacus ])ilosiis, Selinum palustrc. Yellow. — Sonclius palustris. Variegated . — 
Angelica sylvestris. Brown. — Kumex aquaticus, CJypcrus longus, J uncus acutus, 
J. maritimus. 

To tbose who desire to ornament any piece of artificial water, the above lists 
are* invaluable. The situation best adapted for hardy aquatics will be found to 
be in accordance with their height. Many that arc not hardy may bo introduced 
for summer decoration in pots sunk either wholly or half deep in water. Those 
can be removed in winter to warm water tanks under cover of glass. Every year 
something new in aquatics is being introduced, for the water plants of the tropics 
are inexhaustible, and very many of them supremely beautiful. Most of the 
plants which have been mentioned in the above lists prefer a shady and sheltered 
situation, and will be found to flourish best when protected by overhanging 
trees. Ilock-work and rcK>t-w'ork Ibrm admirable receptacles for plants on the 
margins of streams, and atford all the protection they require when proi)crly 
arranged. We shall have more to say on this subject when W’e give lists of those 
phmts w^hich arc suitable fur rock and root work. 


t 
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CIIArTER IX. 

ROADS, WALKS, AKD BRIDGES. 

266. The possession of property confers a right of way, and this right of 
way, combined with man’s gregarious nature, warlike propensities, and com- 
mercial necessities, has originated the necessity for, and covered the earth 
with, roads. Peace and war have run a neck-and-neck race in the matter, 
and Alexander, the Ccesars, and Napoleon, have vied in road-making with the 
Telfords, McAdams, and Stephensons. The great Roman roads stretched, it 
is said, a distance of 6,000 miles from the capital, and so well made wore 
they, that somo of thorn are still in existence ; Napoleon’s groat Simplon 
and Mount Conis roads eclipse in dignity and grandeur any of our turn- 
pikes, and are worthy of being compared with George Stephenson’s iron 
pathway for his fiery locomotives across Chat Moss. It is also worthy of 
remark, that the very principles upon which railroads are formed were 
those adopted by the Roman engineers. They made a straight nearly level 
road between two localities, throwing down mountains, filling up valleys, 
tunnelling through or bridging over all obstacles in their path. To be 
enabled to reach distant places by the nearest route, with the greatest ease, 
in the shortest time, being the main principles of perfect transit, it will be 
useful to bear this in mind while treating of the formation of roads and walks. 
A carriage-road, for instance, should always appear to bo the best and most 
direct route to the house. If this principle is not violated, it matters less 
whether it is long or short, straight or curved, level or undulating, carried 
through parks stockod with bounding deer or noble woods abounding with 
g.'ime ; but let it once become obvious that tho road is unduly lengthened for 
the sake of effeot, and tho oUarm vanishes at oace^ — tho same scenery 
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deliglitcd and pleased becomes tame and tiresome. There is no good reason, 
however, why the carriago*road may not be earned through some of the most 
picturesque scenery, and rendered as interesting and commanding as is con- 
sistent with convenience. A distant glimpse of tho honse may sometimes be 
permitted with excellent effect, satisfactory to the eye for its beauty, and to 
tho more utilitarian principles, as indicating a termination to the jeiimey. 

267 . Nothing contributes more to tho importance of a carriage-road at 
starting than its lino of divergence from tho public roOid. The farther tho 
angle of separation can be removed from a right 
angle, as at A, tho more graceful will tho en- 
trance be ; thus, at A, it will be seen tho carriage- 
road h cuts into tho public road a a at right 
angles. Any inclosuro following tho lines in tho 
diagram would bo stiff and formal ; but by throw- 
ing an ornamental fence where tho dotted lines occur, and the space between 
the road and railing laid down in grass, tho offensive impression of stiffness is 
removed. In other cases the carriage-road should bo made to diverge from 
the public road a h, leaving tho angle 3 cut off by dotted linos from e, iig. B. 




has a double approach, the longer the curve I 6 , and tho larger the space E, 
inclosed with dotted linos, tho more graceful is the sweep ft 6 ; in fact, in all 
these instances, the nearer it can approach a parallel line with the main 
road, as at a ft, tho better. But whatever tho angle of divergence chosen, a 
liberal space should be leftoutsidc tho entrance-gate : the form of the space ia 
of less consequence than its size. At E a piece of grass is shown, protected from 
the public road by upright stones, or woodon i)osts, inserted all round, and con- 
nected together by a massive iron chain. The forms C D would also look nobler, 
and bo much more easily entered from both directions, if the spaces beyond 
tho dotted lines were thrown into the public road ; and unless tins is done, it 
is exceedingly difficult to turn tho corner at 3 in coming from 1 to 2, in Bj, B. 
Where a domain is sufficiently ample to require two or three lodges for its 
accommodation, this is of loss consequenco, la oases where the form is a 
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pjiTftllelogram, llio gale h c, \ymg off from the public road a, as in fig, k, tlie 
form is improved by giving it tbo curve at oacli end of the parallelogram, and 



a central grass-plot, wliothcr inclosed or not; it would bo both graceful and 
rendered easier of ai)i)roach, by having an elliptical sweep, as in B, from tho 
public road a a to tho gate c and carriage-road h. The groat point n are to 
secure abiindanco of space for coiiveiiienl ingress and egress, rindcon\ej", at 
the same time, the idea of liberality in the disposition of private property, 

268. Similar principles ought to govern the shape ami extent of the gravel 
in front of tho chief entrance to the house. In the jdau given at page 53 this 
is shown as a circle ; but an ellipsis, S(juarc, 
parallelogram, tlic form of a pear, thus, or any 
other shape, such as an iri-ogular <»ctngou or 
hexagon, may bo chosen at pleasure, provided 
only tho space is largo enough. Where a house 
is close to a public road, tho centre of the gr.avol 
is often planted with shrubs, as indicated by 
the dotted circle. Tho size must likewise be in proportion to tho magnitude 
of tho house and tho nature of the traflic expected ; a ducal residence might 
demand 3,000 square yards ; for tho house of a quiet country squii'o 500 would 
Buffico, — it should never be less than 300; from *100 to 500 yards is a good 
medium. A circular or oval form has the advantage of being easier ko])t, and 
of enabling carriages to turn within a smaller compass than any other sha]>o. 

269, In the plan annexed, tho carriage-road I h aiqu'oachos tho house A, 



through a winding 
fihrubbery, which ‘ 
conceals the sta- 
ble-yard 0, on 
the loft. The space 
m front is an ob- 
long, sixty yards 
by thirty, sui^- 
ported by a re- 
taining wall, D D, 
tieven feet high 
from tho park, 
and three feet of 




©pen Btono-work, 


with massive coping from the inside, terminating in the shrubbery and wire 
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fence E E, The wall runs up to the house at both ciuls, and is ornamented 
with handsomo vases ; generally the entrance to the carriage-fi’ont is most 
convenient at one end, as shown here, or in the centre of the space, as indi- 
cated by the dotted linos. When the stables arc placed at the opposite end 
of the house, the carriage should pass right through, as shown on the plan ; 
occasionally, however, it may bo best to enter in the centre of the space 
opposite the fi ont door, as at X ; indeed, no absolute rule can bo laid down 
upon the subject. Whenevor grass is introduced in the centre of the space, 
it will bo best to enter in the centre, and drive rournl the turf up to the door. 
When tho road is carried right through to another gate, and carriages have 
not to rotuim by the same route as they entered, a smaller space ^vill suffico. 

270. The line or <lircction of the road itself must bo determined b}'' tho 
characteristics of tho locality and the taste of the proprietor. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said about a curved lino being the line of beauty, f confess 
to a great admiration for the grand old straight carrirtge -roads, with their 
accompanying avenues. Nothing imparts such ideas of magnificence and 
grandeur to a domain as trees planted in this manner. Deciduous trees aro 
\QYy eftectivo ; but an avenue a mile long, of cedars of Lebanon, would confer 
regal dignity upon any property. Tho Cednis deodora. Araucaria im?jrtcaia, 
and similar trees, arc better udaj>tcd for lines than for overhanging arches ; but 
they would look rich and l)cautifal nevertheless. Tho Welltn^fona ffiffaniea, 
being so hardy, and such a rapid grower, w'oiild also do well ; and tho first 
nobleman vlio cnibollislies tho ajiproach to tho mansion with an avenue a mile 
long, with lines of this tree, will immortalize himself throughout all suecoo<ling 
generations. Those who have seen the magnificent specimens of tho common 
spruce in tho grounds of Sandhurst College may try to imagine tho marvellous 
effect of two lines of such trees bounding a carriage-road of this length. 
Although I would bo one of the last to advocate tho general and indisenminate 
introduction of straight carriage-roads and avenues, yet, in suitable circum- 
stances, I would boldly advocate their formatioii. Whatever may truthfully 
bo said against tho use of straight lines, I have never yet met with any one 
who did not admire them in vistas, or straight-forward views, in tho landscape. 
In looking from one object to another, the lino of vision, which is to ns tho 
only line of beauty, is always, to our perceptions, a straight one ; tho advocates 
of straight roads aro, therefore, not quite so uiiphilosophical or unnatural as 
has been sui)pose<l ; and it is a thousand pities that so many of their grand 
works have been destroyed by the mischievous zeal of the extreme picturesque 
school- However, in many eases it will bo impossible— and undesirable if 
possible — to make roads straight ; they must bo boldly and tastefully curved. 
The extent and form of tho bend must, to a great extent, bo controlled by the 
width of tho road. I think it is Repton who lays it down as a principle, that 
no two sweeps shall ever bo visible from the same spot j for a curve that might 
by itself look beautiful and bold, even in a narrow walk, might look puny and 
poor on a wider road when thus repeated. 

271. Another principle, of great importance, is, that the curves must not 
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appear to be capHcious : the shape of the groiioas must be so arraugod as to l»a 
fumishod with trees and shrubs. The direction must appear to bo tho best for 
reaching thohouso ; commanding views of beautiful scenery must be introduced, 
giving apparent or real design to evciy bend on a road. Neither must the same 
em-vobetoo often repeated ; this would show poverty of invention, and become 
tiresome and monotonous. Keeping these principles in view, and adapting 
the curves to tho naturo of tho surface traversed by the i‘oad, almost any 
possible lino of inclination, from a square to an arch, may bo used witli pro- 
priety. Neither is a curved road necessarily so much longer than a straight 
one. ' Edgcwoi-tli, in his Essay on tho Conetmetion of Roads/’ says, 
"A road ten miles long and iicrfectly stmight can scarcely bo found anywhere ; 
but if such a road could ho found, and it were curved so as to prevent the eye 
seeing farther than a quarter of a mile of it in any one place, the whole road 
would not bo lengthened thereby more than 150 yards.” 

272. If it w.:rc possible, it is not often desirable to make roads level, nor of 
one uniform gradient thi*oughout. Undulations are charming to tho eye, and 
give intermittent seasons of work and rest to tho horses. No angle of ascent, 
however, on a carringe-road should exceed 1 in 25, and 1 in 80 or 40 is bettor ; 
for tho first is rather too steep, in fact, to drive rapidly up and down with 
perfect safety ; tho latter gradient is as much as we could recommend. 

273. Tho surface of roads should bo ^ 

slightly convex, thus. When formed 

across a steep hill, they may often inclino 

two, throe, or four inches towards tho hill, as at B. This is an excellent shape 
in such positions, as it throws tho whole inclination 
of tho carriage towards tho safe side, Cai-riago- 
roads may vary in width from 12 to 24 feet, — they 
arc sometimes only 8 or fi ; but this gives a mean 
appearance to a place : they should never bo less than 12, and need seldom be 
moro than 18 feet wide. For a 12*foot road, 8 inches of convexity will be 
enough ; an 18-fcot road would bo tho bettor for 4 inches. 

274. Excci)t where it proceeds direct from a public road, the back road to 
a house should always diverge from tho carriage-way at right angles wdth it. 
It should also bo, say two feet narrower than the carriago-road, and should 
leave it at some consul ci-.al>lo distance, so as to be out of view of tho house ; it 
may then proceed by the nearest route to tho stables, kitchen -garden, and 
kitchen court, terminating on tho gi’avcl at tho kitchen door : it will thus 
answer tho double purpose of a back- and stablo-road. 

Where tho above hints arc not attended to, tho back 
road is sometimes mistaken for the chief carriago-road. 

1 lately visited a place laid out by a famous landscape- 
gardener, and noai’ly passed tho mansion without per- L 
ceiving it: tho carriago-road proceeded in a straight 

lino to tho farm in the direction of b h, and branched 

at a right angle to tho dwelling-house at h 2. 
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675 , Having designed the lino of roads and paths, and fonn, termination, 
and entrance of a road, the next operation is to mahe them. The first proce<» 
is to remove the top spit of soil to a depth of 6 , 9, or 12 inches, —although some 
road>makers say 15, and even 18, — according to the nature of the subsoil and 
the quantity of hard material that may bo available to form tho road ; about 
9 inches or 1 foot will be a useful average depth. The crumbs of soil should 
also bo thrown out, leaving the surface smooth and hard for tho reception of 
the stones. Some recommend tho bottom to be of the same shape as the top, 
others recommend it to bo level, and some contend that it should be convex 
in the middle, so that by placing the roughest materials there, the crown oi 
the road is kept dry. On wot soils, drainage of some kind will be necessary, 
and drains may bo inserted on each side, or in tho centre, or on one side only, 
according to tlie form of the ground, the disposition of tho strata, and tho 
direction of land-springs : the great point is to keep the bed of tho road dry ; 
and thoroforc tho drains should always bo sunk a loot or ir ore below tho 
solid earth on which the road materials rest. Koads are loss injured by 
8 urfaco*water than is generally supposed ; if well formed, they become almost 
impervious to water falling upon them ; but no road can continue sound which 
rests upon a soft spongy foundation : hence tho necessity of intercepting and 
carrying off all ascending water. A carriage-road alwajs looks host when it 
is placed at the same level, or nearly so, as the ground it passes over : but 
when it has to bo carried over marshy ground, to make a sound road, it has to 

bo mised above tho surrounding level, as 
hero shown. Tho space occupied by tho 
dark linos may often be advantageously 
filled with faggots of wood : these not only afford an excellent base for tho 
hard materials of wliich the road is formed, and efficient drainage, but impart 
a marvellous degree of elasticity to the road itselt. Neither is tho effect so 
evanescent as might be supposed : a road thus formed will bo less noisy and 
more elastic than an ordinary road, and last at least half a century. But 
whatever the nature of tho bottom, from 9 to 12 inches of hard material, 
consisting of three layers of different-sized stones or gravel, will bo necossaiy. 
Within certain limits, the smaller tho stones are broken, tho smoother and 
more durable tho road will bo. Tho bottom layer may consist of some 
S inches in diameter, weighing 7 or 8 os. ; tho second layer 2 inches, weighing 
5 to 6 oz. ; and the top layer of clean binding gravel. Tho layers may be all 
of the same depth, or tho bottom bo 5, tho second 3, and the top, of gravel, 
sliould never be less than 4 inches in thickness. Such a road, well raked and 
rolled until it binds, and properly kept afterwards, will last for an indefinite 
period. Good roads may also bo made with concrete for their foundation or 
their chief material, covering it with 3 or 4 inches oi good gravel on the top. 
In districts whore chalk or lime is plentiful, and tho soil and subsoil tolerably 
dry, perhaps a concrete road, from 5 to 6 inches thick, with its surfacing of 
gravel, would be the cheapest and best of all roads. Various descriptions of 
wood and iron pavements, and every variety of stone, have boon recommended 
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for roa^s, bat nono of tliciso arc suitable for carriage-roads, winch, in all 
eases, require that high finish which a gravelled surface alone can impart. 
At the same time, the character of the material used must of necessity vary 
with the character of the district ; in many parts of the country nothing can 
bo had but flints, and the harder and tougher flifits are good materials for tho 
bottom and body of a road. The licst road materials, however, consist of the 
difierent varieties of greenstono, basalt, jiorphyry, limestone, and grauilo, 
broken into small square pieces. Komo recommend a largo admixture of 
chalk, but this is not generally approved of, and certain it is that good road- 
metal binds equally well without it. 

276. Generally, it will bo desirable to furnish gratings on the sides of roads 
for the removal of the surface-water ; in no case, liowcvcr, should these gratings 
communicate directly with the drains, as the sand soon chokes them up. They 
should consist of n well (c) formed of brick, a foot or 18 inches scpiarc, and of 
sufficient depth to leave a space {li)of 1 foot or 18 inches below 
the level ofthc drain (a), for tho deposition of sediment ; this well, 
cleared out occasionally, and the drains will work for centuries. 

Since the invention of Fleming’s salting -machine, and tho 
practice of applying dry salt in fine weather for the destruc- 
tion of woods, the kccqiing of roads clean has become both 
cheaper and more cdcctivc. After trying all the usual methods 
of turning, scarifying, hoeing, and raking the surlaco, I have come to the 
coiicluhion that pickling the weeds off the surface of stones and gravel is 
the best, wlicro tho nature of tlio edging renders it practicable. This 
operation performed in spring and autumn, with attention to raking in tho 
ruts, where any arc made, and frequent rollings after heavy rains, will keep 
roads in tho highest state of eflicicncy ami cleanliness, and impart that briglit 
Kjiarkling' a])pearanco which is an additional recommendation of tho salting 
process. Hoads formed and kept as hero rccommein led will seldom, unless tlio 
traffic is unusually heavy, rc<pnrc any further repair than an occasional slight 
top-dressing of gravel. The grass cd^c.s on the sides of carriage-roads should 
never exceed an inch, or at most inch, in height, and should be neatly 
cut with an edging-knife once or twice a year, and clijiped once a month 
during the growing season. Notlniig imparts such a charm to a road as a 
sharply-defined well-kept edge, of one uniform height throughout. The best 
coloured gravel for roads is tho reddish yellow, .so common in the neighbour- t 
hood of London ; light shades of gravel impart an impression of coldness to 
roads, and seldom wear so well. 

277, Nearly all that has been said about roads is applicable to walks ; for 
roads may be defined as larger walks, made in a more substantial maiinor, to 
boar heavier traffic; and walks as narrow roads, designed for pedestrian cr 
light carriage traffic only, bearing tho impress of greater refinemem and a 
higher stylo of finish. With these distinctions, arising from their different 
uses, the same principles apply to tho formation of both. Tho quantity oi 
material used need not be so great in depth, and its texture should be finer 
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for walkij ; but tbo moslo of its application, and tho functions it perforins, aiu 
in both oases alike, A good walk may bo fonned of concrete, consisting of 
6 parts of coarse gravel and 1 of limo, 4 inches deep, with an inch of finc- 
sifted gravel sprinkled over and well rolled into the top ; and 6 or 7 inches 
deep, including gravel, will be a good average for walks formed of stones, &c. 
in the ordinary way. I’crfcct dryness is even of more importance upon walks 
than roads, as they should bo clean and compara- 
lively impenetrable in all weatV.crs and at all 
seasons. Although some recommend walks to bo 
below, and othej*s raised above, the general 
level, as hero shown, yet w’alks generally look best 
^ surface : they must bo sunk 

hall an inch at the ctlgc, to Icavo this height of vci-gc, which ought never to 
be exceeded in pleasure-ground walks. 

^ , Co . v«v Walks Ihein selves should also be nearly 

level, halfan inchbeingsufTicieiitconvcxity 
fer a 10 feet walk. The wider the walk the smaller is the permissible rise in 
the centre, as nothing detracts more from the aj^pearanco of agi-avcl walk, 
of say 15 or 20 feet, than variations in the level of its siufaco. A G-fcot w'alk, 
with 2A or 3 inches rise in the centre, would ni)t be so ofiensive to the eye as 
the sumo amount of convexity in a walk 15 foot wide ; all broad terraces 
and promenades should therefore bo j^crfcctly level ; and if the removal of 
water rciidcio a fall ncccssaiy, it should be so slight as to be imperceptible to 
tlic eye. For similar reasons, gratings are hardly c\or admissible on such 
walks ; rough stones, or rubble connected with underground diains, croi)ping 
cut to within a few inches of the siiifaco, being used instead for the removal 
of surface-water. The longer and wider .a walk of this descri])tion is, the more 
oUcnsivc to good tasto is t]io incongruous appearance of jin oMru, si vo gratiijg 
ami other petty irregularities of level. These views .apidy vitli double force 
to stivirdit walks, and there aro few gardens of any preton.sions where either 
are now to bo fouml. However beautiful curved walks may be elsewhere, — 

' and they aro cxcet'rlingl}' beautiful, — they can never bo made to liurmouizo 
with the straight lines of architccUu’e, ami therefore sliould not bo intro- 
duced near the mansion. Generally, there wall be found plenty of scope for 


the introduction of both straight and curved walks ; but where there is not, 
tho foimcr should have precedence, and the cuiwed lines bo introduced 
beyond the pleasure-grounds. Nt)twithstanding tho dictum of Slicnstono, 
who vras a greater landscape-gardener than poet, perhaps, and who tells us 
** that when a buihVmg or other object has been onco viewed from its proper 
point, the foot sliould never travel to it by the same path which tho eye has 
travelled over before,” I tliink a handsome seat or temple, a beautiful foun- 
tain, or a statue, a pleasing termination to a walk of 100 tc 500 yards 
long. Certainly tho rest tlio seat affords, and tho pleasure imparted by the 
other objects, will not bo tho less refreshing or satisfactory bccauso wo arc 
made aware of their proximity by walking right up to them, Tho size and 
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iraportanco of the terminal objects must> however, al\va3*s corrosjT'OH^ ^ 
magnitude and importance with the length and width of the walk, and 
arohitoctuml objects only are suitable termini for straight paths. Curred 
walks may have rustic buildings, moss, root, or heath-houses, of every variety 
of pattern and design, simple scats, secluded grottos with suitable inscrip- 
tions, ornamental bridges of antique shape, and rustic fountains, either as 
embellishments or as termini to them ; for Uiore is groat truth in Shenstono’s 
remark, that a rural scone is never perfect without the addition of some kind 
of building. One of the most effective sights I have seen was a simjde rustic 
structure, witlj a small aperture in the back, fitted with a frame for a mirror. 
There was no glass in it ; but through the opening was seen one of the most 
lovely landscapes in this country ; and the effect was charming. Generally, 
a walk should never terminate at any such object : it is unsatisfactory to be 
compelled to return by the same route as we advance. Other walks should 
diverge from it, to give the option of choice. The proper lino of divergence 
is of consequence ; Kepton says, 
where two walks separate from each 
other, it is always desirable to have 
them diverge in different directions, 
as at a, rather than give the idea of 
recur vity, as at b. When two walks 
join each other, it is generally better that they should meet at right angles, 
rather than to leave the sharp 
!r~ point, as in the acute angle at d. 

The great thing is to avoid a 
^ ^ uniformit}% and give mean- 

ing to tho curves on a walk by 
judiciously jdanting firs, limes, &c,, as hero shown, so as to escape the force 
of such severe lines ns these ;-y- 

•* Prim {yravel walks, through which we wliuVmg go 
In endless serpentines, that nothing show ; 

Till, tired, I ask, * Why this eternal round f * 

And the pert gardener soys, * ’Tis pleasure-ground,** 





378. Walks should always avoid skirting tho boundary of plcastiro-groimds, 
although they may occasionally approach it ; and, as a general rule, one should 
never be vis'd^vis, for any ^ 

groat distance, to another ; 
and then they should bo 
of different widths, ao* 
cording to their relative 
importance ; but each walk 
should maintain tho same width throughout, unless it passes tlirr^gh rock* 
work, when it should bo distinguished byjrregularity of width, abrupt bonds, 
and capricious undulations ; the trim walk should then bo lost in rugged 
attempts at the mountain path, although the idea of safety must still be 
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preserved. Grass walks are not so common as they were. On well-drained 
lawns the whole surface becomes a walk at pleasure, ai.<l g^ass walks oiig^ht 
never to bo depended upon as necessary routes to or from any given place. 
When of great length, and 12 or 18 feet wide, however, they have a noble 
effect. The late Mr. Loudon recommends, where there is much traffic on 
grass walks, that their bottom should be formed with stone, as if for gravel ; 
but it will bo more satisfactory to make good gravel walks for the general 
traffic, and reserve the grass walks for delightful promenades in fine weather. 

279 . In reference to statues, rustic houses, bridges, &c., which are often 
more attractive at a distance than enjoyable when reached, Shenstono’i 
principle of the eye and foot reaching them by a different route may bo often 
applicable. Occasional ruins and biidgcs may bo introduced to j)lease the eye, 



that are never intended to bo reached by the foot at all : it is bad taste, 
however, to erect a bridge where there is no water, or other apparent reason 
tz>v its existence, apart from its mere effect upon the landscape ; but wherever 
the nature of the ground requires a bridge, a distant view of it ought to bo 
obtained, as few objects can be made more effective in a landscape. Viewed 
at a distance, the mind contemplates its features of beauty only ; as we 
approach it, considerations rogtirding its strength and security predomi- 
nate. Hence, every bridge in a pleasure-ground, whether formed of iron, 
stone, or wood, of the most elaborate architectural design or the rudest rustic 
form, should not only bo, but appear at first sight to bo, perfectly safe ; if 
there is the slightest doubt on this ground, the whole pleasure of the scene 
will bo lost. Of whatever form or substanco the sides of the Vjridgo are made, 
they should be so high as to prevent any danger of tailing over, and so close 
together that neither child nor dog can fall through. Approaches to a bridge 
through a raised archway, as in the design at the head of this chapter, arc 
admissible in certa'n cases. 

280 . Statues are also admissible in garden scenery, and should be largo, as 
they are most effective when viewed at a distance ; consequently, the outline 
of their forai should be bold, the drapery rough, and the figure so com- 
manding as to assume its proper proportions at a distance of from 50 to 
100 yards fh>m the spectator. The best materials are stone, bronze, iron, and 
lead, tbe two latter painted to resemble stone. They are sometimes very 
effective in alcoves, summer-houses, ko., and sometimes impaii the charm of 
^udden surpnso as tcrn>ini'*to winding | 
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281. Seats should bo jirovided in every garden, and the state of our atmo- 
sphere renders it almost imperative that they should bo protected from the 
weather. Ilenoc the origin of rustic and arclutoctJUral summer-houses, Doric 
aud other temples, &c. : tho}- are not only ornamental but highly convenient. 
Under the influence of that peculiar half*painCul half-x;lcasant lasbitudo which 
a succession of beautiful scenery so often induces, notiung could bo more 
pleasant them tho wolcoino shade of rustic root-houso, cool grotto, or shel- 
tering temple, sacred to Flora, ruotry, Friendship, or Lovo. liogcrs, the 
poet, used often to sib in an alcove in the gai-don at llollaud House, ICoa- 
sington, which still boars tliis inscription : — 

** Hero Rogers sat, and hero for over dwell 
■\Vith me those pleasures that he sung so well," 

And, doubtless, Byron, Ofirnpbell, and Moore, have often done tho fame when 
they visited this princely domain. Scott and Slicnstouo were not only 
cntliusiastic admirers, bub .successful creators of beautiful landscapes: and 
tho latter studded his whole estate \Yith summer-house.?, toinplo.s, alcoves, 
caves, statues, obelisks, and seats. According to Dodaley’s dc.scri]^tion of 
tho jjcasowcs, there were about three dozen of seats placed iu tho best 
possible positions, bcsidc.s the rustic and architectural buihlings already 
noticed ; aud the majority of -thorn were furnished with appropriate imscrip- 
tiouft. Doubtless this i.s a legitimate means of deepen hig the impression 
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urising from tho contcmi)lation of beautiful scenery, of inculcating moral 
lessons, or of setting forth tho charms of retirement and rui’al life. Shenstone, 
find some others, may have multiplied inscriptions and seats to excess, but 
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that is no reason for their total abolition. There is a groat want of sittitiff 
accommodation in most of our best gardens, iind yet nothing can bo easier 
to provide. Many of the seats at the Leasowes consist of a single slab fixed 
at the root of one, or upon the stumps of two trees. Unless in very wild 
scenery, such scats are scarcely admissible ; but stone, wood, and cast iron 
are available everywhere ; and, in many positions, rustic wooden chairs are 
the most appropriate and useful. In many a secluded nook and shady dell 
Shonstono’s inscription on his root-house might reappear without violating 
any sense of propriety or infringing upon good taste 

Here, in cool grot and mossy cell. 

We rural fays and fairiea dwell ; 

Though rarely seen by mortal eye, 

When the pale moon, ascending high, 

Darla through yon limes her quiv’iing beams. 

We frisk it near these crystal streams. 

Her beams, reflected from the wave. 

Afford the light our revels crave ; 

The turf, with daisies broidcr’d o’er, 

Kxceeda, we wot, the Parian floor j 
Nor yet for artful strains wo call, 

But listen to the waterfall. 

Would you, then, taste our tranquil scene, 

Be sure your bosoms be serene. 

Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 

Devoid of all that imisons life. 

And much it Wails you, in their place, 

To graft the love of human race. 

And tread with awe these favour’d bowers, 

Nor wound the shrubs, nor bruise the flowers ; 

8o may your path with sweets abound. 

So may your couch with rest be crown’d ; 

But harm betide the wayward swain 
Who dares our hallow’d haunts profane,” 

X). T, F. 


282, Almost every garden requires some buildings, the construction of which 
may serve to call into exercise the good taste of its proprietor. When tho 
grounds are of sufllcicnt extent, the gardener’s cottage should be contained 
within them, and the proper situation of this will bo as near as possible to the 
hot-houses and melon-grounds. This cottage should he in keeping with tho 
mansion and its lodges* It should be so arranged as to contain within it the 
fruit-room, of which a description will be given in the course of ^bia volume, 
and a store-room for seeds. In this store-room all seeds may bo dried, cleaned, 
and put away. There should be a table in tho centre and dressers round tho 
room; drawers and, nests should be provided for the dhOTcrent seeds and bulbs. 
One or two cross beams in the roof will be very handy, for when provided with 
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lw»ok<i all pod fioeds con bo hung up and dried; onions also, in ropes or bunebei, 
can be suspended from them. Sieves, bags, a quire of coarse brown paper, and 
a ball of string, with a packing needle, are essential requisites in such a store, 
room j a small hand threshing machine, and a small fanning machine also will 
bo found very convenient. 

283. The tool house may bo attached to the gardener’s cottage or placed at the 
back of the hothouses, if such a situation be found more convenient. In even 
well-planned tool-house there should be contrivances of different sorts for hang- 
ing up the tools— -rakes, hoes, spades, &c, — which should all bo well cleancf 
before they are put away. If many men are employed in the garden, each one 
should have a proper jdaco for his owm tools. Watering-pots, syringes, garden 
engines, should have their moveable parts separated and be reversed, in order 
that they may drain and dry. The mowing machine should bo kept thoroughly 
clean and oiled, and so should all clippers and pruning instruments. A bench 
with a vice attached to it will be found very useful in a tool house; also a grind- 
stone and hones for the sharpening of different tools. 

284. A large house in the country can hardly bo said to be properly provided 
unless it has, somewhere in the grounds, an ice house. Ice is a very inexpensive 
luxury to those who live in the country, and who have the means of keeping it. 
The construction of an ice house is very simple, and the management of one 
extremely easy. On any dry spot of ground, under shade of trees, on the slope 
of a hill, or where drainage can bo obtained, let a well bo sunk of any convenient 
31 * 0 . It is a mistake to suppose that it need be very deep, for ice keeps best in a 
broad, solid mass, as we may prove by examination of any ice house, where we 
shall find that melting alw’ays begins next to the side w'alls. At the bottom of 
this well faggots should be laid to form a drainage, and upon these a bed of dry 
straw or reeds to receive the ice. From the bottom of the well, under the faggots, 
there should be a brick drain, trapped on the outside with a syphon, so that all 
water may be carried off and no air admitted. The walls of the well are best 
built hollow^ and the lop arched. The ice house should be provided with two 
doors— on inner one on the top of the well, and an outer one some few feet from 
it. The interval between these doors should be filled up with straw, and the entire 
outer covering of the whole building should be a mound of earth. This mound 
may be planted with John’s wort, periwinkles, and other creepers, and in this 
way it wifl be rendered a pleasing object. It hardly comes into our present 
design to explain how ice may be best kept; wo may, however, observe that the 
thinner the ice is the better ; for, to keep well, it must bo broken into small pieces 
and thoroughly rammed down so as to form a solid mass. 

285. Summer houses and seats, as wo have already observed, are very desirable, 
and add much to the comfort, as well as the ornament, of pleasure-grounds and 
gardens. Almost any clever carpenter can put up a rustic arbovr. any rate, 
irith the assistance of a few hints. Arbours, however, as well as seats, can be 
bought ready made. Very neat buildings may be formed with yoimg oak stands, 
ornamented with pieces of oak billet, and thatched with reed; also of Scotch fir 
poles s^t, showing the barken the outside. Such summer houses as these maybe 
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74. — Ci-EiioBttNDiiON (or Clerodiuidriim) 

SrEClOSUJVl IlYBllIOUM 

( Verhe}ia.cec £) . 

This is a splendid hybrid, the flowers of 
deop rosy violet, shaded with vermilion, 
the calyx of the blossom being of a x>ale 
colour, marked with dark stripes. It 
is considered by many invaluable forspeci- 
nioii culture, 

Clerodcndrons succeed in eixual jiarts of 
turfy loam, peat, and rotten cow-dung, with 
the addition of charcoal and sand to insure 
drainage. l*laoe the plants in a pit at the 
end of February, plunge in bottom heat, 
shift when necessary, <and at the end of 
April pot into thirteen -inch jjots. When 
the flowers exx>and, remove to the coolest 
part of a stove or to an intermediate house. 
Keep nearly dry in winter, and cut back to 
a few eyes, re-pot, aud start in sx>rmg as 
bciore. 
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boarded inside and lined with matting, or made more ornamental by a panelling 
of split hazel worked into different patterns. The flooring can bo of brick or 
stone. More substantial houses can be built wholly of flint or stone, and fitted up 
accordingly. Of garden seats the variety is infinite. In the wilder portions of 
the plantations and shrubBerics, the more simple and rustic these seats arc the 
better. The stump of a tree or the stem placed lengthways may bo fitted up 
for the purpose. We have seen three or four seats shaped like largo muslu'ooms 
placed hero and there under trees, and they were not only very comfortable, but 
they have the great advantage, from their peculiar shape, of always being dry. 
In all matters of rustic ornament, Mr. Curry, of Upper Clapton, London, is a 
groat authority, and those persons who cannot design such things for themselves 
will no doubt find all they want by applying to him. Of laic years cast iron 
garden furniture has been introduced. We have seen some very good imitations 
of oak chairs and tables in this material; but we give the preference to wood. 
The price, however, of this cast iron fumitime is so moderate that many persons 
may be inclined to adopt it, especially as it is so durable that, imlcss broken 
by a sudden blow or fall, it will last for ever. For gardens and pleasure-grounds 
near the house, what is called the Leicester "garden seat is well adapted. It is 
a combination of wood and wrought iron, and forms by no means an imcomfort- 
able seat. It is light, and, being fitted with bolts and nuts, it can readily bo 
taken to pieces and put away during winter. We have seen some garden-scats 
by Barnard and Bishop, of the Norwich Iron Works, which, in our opinion, are 
superior to all others. These chairs have frameworks of wrought iron, and scats 
of a chain or network of galvanized wire. They are very elastic, and almost as 
comfortable and soft as a stuffed cushion. These chairs arc made of various 
shapes and sizes; single chairs can ho folded up, and are so light !;hat a child can 
caiTj them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PRINCIPLES OP VEGETATION AND MODES OP 
PROPAGATION. 

dot ). Plants are organic bodies, composed of an outer bark orei)idermis, and 
a:: interior, consisting of an irritable elastic cellular tissue, through which 
Iho sap necessary for its support rises from the root towards the uj'pcr part, 
namely tho leaves and flowers. Each coll forms a small closed vesicle, a com- 
plete laboratory in itself, through w'ho.so membranes tho .sap oozes by tho 
process of osmosis ; they stand side by side filled with most diflerent matters, 
which never become intermixed. Each of these colls extracts from the con- 
staiitly passing current of sap those constituents required for its own product, 
and when its allotted elaboration is comjdeled, they are either passed on again 
in a fluid state, or reserved for tho future needs of some other part of tho 
plant, or they ai'o used to repair cr increase its own solidity. Plants are thus 
st'cssod of a vital principle, only differing in form and intensity from that 
of animals. 

287. The water-plant Chara, thi*ough which the sap may be seen circulating 
in a current of green globules, rising through one sot of transnarent cells and 
descending through another, is usually advanced as a proof of this, and tho 
cvid6nce is rendered more convincing if a ligature bo tied round tho centre : the 
motion continues as before, but is confined to each end, — ^two endless chains in 
place of one. Dutrochet, who was at one time opposed to the theory of vital 
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forco, advocating tho theory of electrical action in place of it, finding that the 
magnet exercised no influence over the circulation in chara, admitted afterwards 
tho doctrine of vital force. Tho sensitive plant, which shrin ks from the touch, tho 
lip of Drakaea which closes under similar circuinKtances, and tho snap of tho leaf 
of Bioiiaja, arc all arguments favouring tho doctrine, which is confirmed by tho 
effect of laudanum or ai*sonic dropped on tho leaf of plants, such as the kidno}?’* 
bean or lilac, or two drops of chloroform placed on tho loaf of tho sensitive 
plant, the leaflets collapsing pair by pair at tho extremity, but recovering their 
sensibility after some hours. 

288. In a state of nature all pkiuts are propagated from seed, and tho 
multifarious forms of the seeds and envelopes with which they arc provitled 
form one of tho many interesting subjects of investigation to the lover of 
nature. For our purpose it is suflicient to state that most seeds aro covered 
with a hard shell or envelope, which protects thorn from oxtei*nal injury ; that 
within tho envelope lies the embryo plant. All seeds in this latent state 
oontain an organ, or Geum, which, under favourable circumstances, shoota 
upwards, and bocoincs the stem of tho plant ; another, called tlio HaDIOLE, 
which seeks its place in the soil, and becomes tho root ; and tho Seed-Lobes, 
w'hich yield nourishment to the young plant in its first stage of growth. 
Moisture, boat, and air, arc necessary conditions for the dovoh^junent of all 
seeds; and most. of them require, in addition, concealment from tho light. 
These conditions aro found in tho open iexturo of wcll-pulvorizcd garden soil, 
through which water percolates freely, and air follows, each yielding their 
quotit of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, in a gaseous state, for the support of 
tho plant. Tho great majority of plants cultivated in a garden are obtained 
by sowing the seeds in bods suited to their constitution, to be afterwards 
planted out where they aro to grow and rij^cn their fruits, or soods, or leaves. 
Leaves arc the first outward sign of germination, and throughout its oxistonco, 
next to tho roots, tho most imp(jrtant organ of a plant. Tho sced-lcavcs, as 
the buds which first appear above tho ground aro termed, aro of vital 
importance to tho plant, and, if destroyed prematurely, the young i^ha^t raroly 
recovers ; thoroforo tho leaves of all young 
soodlings require i^rotcction from insects, 
worms, and slugs, thoir most dangerous one- 
mie.s, as well as from severe woathcr. 

289. Qemiinatlon is the art by which the 
embryo of the seed placed in favourable cir- 
cumstances, that is, surrounded by moisture 
and boat, and placed in darkness, throws off its 
shell or covering, and in course of time becomes 
a vegetable, rcsombling that which gave it 
birth. From the time that tho acorn of the 
oak is placed in circumstances favourable to its 
germination, it absorbs luimidity, the cotyledon A swells, the root or radicle 
B ii elongated, the shell or envelope C is broken. Tho root isuscs by the 
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fissure and directs itself downwards into the earth ; the plumule D erects 
itself, is diseupcaf^od from the shell, and becomes the stem, while the coty- 
ledons fiiniish food to the youn^y plant, until the first loaves develop them- 
selvos and tlio spongiolcs of the roots are onpable of receiving nourishment 
from the cai th. 

290. In plants with a soft covering, as the bean, tho radicle A is directed 
to tho outside of tlio seed, — it is tho rudi- 
ment of tho root : this is tho first part 
wJuch develops itself in germinating. The 
phunuloB, on tho coiitrnrv, ascends towards 
the centre of tho grain, and becomes the 
stem, wliilo the two cotyledons C remain in 
the soil between the root and the stem, 
yielding nourishment to the young idant 
until the roots can- perform that ofiico. 

291. It is found, however, that except in the case of annuals (as idants 
raised from seed, which grow, produce their seeds, and ripen their fruit in 
(*nc year, are called), much time is lost by following lliis mode of propagation ; 
it is also found that tho seed docs not always produce tho same iilcutical 
plant ; above all, it is found that none of tbo double-flowering, and few of tho 
herbaceous-flowering phuits, with which our gardens arc furnished, ripen their 
seeds in our climate. This led to other methods of multiplying ; for, besides 
tho roots properly so callcvl, which attach themselves to the soil, and draw 
from it tho principal nourishment of the plant, it is found that each branch 
conceals under its outward covering a bundle of fibre or tissue, w’hicli, under 
favourable circumstances, <lovclops roots, and becomes tho basis of an inde- 
pendent plant, identical with that from which it sjjrung. Many plants have 
also a cro\vn with buds or eyes, each capable of propagating its species. 
Every jdant with roots of this description may bo divided into as many 
portions as there are eyes, taking care that a few fibres are attached to tho 
root, and each will become an iiidepondont plant. Tho Potato, and all tho 
bulbous and tuberous plants, are familiar examples of this principle of pro- 
pagation ; so are tho Dahlia and Pacony, which grow l^ettcr when tho sot is 
confined to a pioco of tho tuber with one oyo attached, than when planted 
whole. So con.spicuou8 is this in the Potato, that, where it is planted whokf 
all the oyes except one, or at most two, are scooped out with a sharp knife ; 
and the only argument on which that mode of planting is adopted at all is 
that it supplies the young plant with more of its natural pabulum wdiilo it is 
rooting and thus increases the vigour of the young plant. 

292. Other plants throw off short stems, like the Daisy and House-leek, by 
means of which they arc propagated. Others again, like the Strawberry, thi'ow 
off runners, each of which is famished with its root-fibre already elaborated, 
only requiring soil in which to root itself. But there are othei*Sj where nature 
requires the aid of art. Propagation by laym, which consists in arresting 
the circulation of the sap on its return to the rootS; is one of these. In this 
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01[)cratioa An upward slit is made Lalf across a joint; Andl»y fixing tlie part 
so cut in favourable soil, the latent fibre expands into a root, abd the branch 
becomes an independent plant. This process is adopted with pinks, carnations 
(the example illustrated in the engraving), roses, and many other plants. It 
is, however, a very important operation in gardening, and should be neatly 
executed. Choosing the suitable branch of a carnation, for instance, which is 

first stripped of all branches below the joint 
selected, and being furnished with a very 
shai'i) knife, the operator begins bis incision 
a quarter of an inch below a joint, passing 
the blade through it in an oblique direction' 
to a quarter of an iiic]iabo\c, taking* care 
that the cut terminal as nearly ns pos- 
sible in the Centro of tlio stem : tho tip of 
tho tonguo thus made is cut off witli a 
clean shan) cut, and tho layer ]>rggcd down in a little fine rich mould, but not 
more than an inch uiulcr tho soil, in tho case of carnations, the jdant is in a 
fit state for the operation as soon astlic flowering season is over ; and no stem 
which has .already produced flowers should be cm])loycd f(»r tho purpose. 

293. In tho case of roses, and other shrubby plants, all that is required is 
to run the knife through a joint sufficiently so to make an opening or crack 
near it, and jflant it throe inches below the surface of tho soil, securing it 
there with a peg, pressing the soil lightly round it, but leaving that part of 
the branch above tlio soil as erect as xiossiblo. Tho roots will soon form, when 
it may be separated from the parent tree and planted out. 

294. E\'cry tree or shrub which produces buds possesses also tho incipient 
root-fibre already mentioned. Tho young twigs and branches of such trees, 
if placed in tho ground and proi>erly treated, will readily develop these roots, 
and become, in course of time, vigorous as the parent plant. This mode oi 
I)ropagation by slij^s or ending^ is apiflied to almost every description of plant, 
but especially to those which refuse to ripen their seed with us, or which 
consume years in attaining maturity, as the ordinary fruit-trees do. To be 
Buccesslul in tho operation, tho cuttings should bo made just at tho pf>int 
where tho wood of last year’s growtli tci’minatcs and that of tho current year 
begins : it should be removed with a clean sharp sloping cut just below a bud ; 
for there lies the latent root. 

295. In all these operations, warmth, moisture, and air, are equally essen- 
tial as with seeds ; shade is equally so. These conditions must be supplied 
by moans of bell-glasses, shaded from tlio sun, and slightly tilted for the 
admission of air : whero tho young cuttings occupy pots ; and by hand-glasses 
when it takes place in the open ground ; care being taken that they are not 
planted too deep. In tho case of camellias, fruit-trees, and hard-wooded plants 
generally, as well as roses, more elaborate processes, called inarching, grafting, 
and budding, are adopted. By these processes old fruit-trees, which have lost 
their beariug wood, or whose constitution qualifies them for growing varieties 
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of fruit better in quality than that native to the tree, may be renovated by 
gnifting the desired variety on its principal branches, and heading them down 
by degrees, until none of the old tree remains above the graft. But the chief 
use made of the principle of budding and grafting is to prepare young trees 
jfbr planting, by grafting the more delicate viu-ielics on hardier stems of the 
same species, where that course is necessary, and by grafting trees of too 
vigorous growth on stocks which will check their vigour when it is desirable to 
do so. Thus, most kinds of peai-s, when grown on a ‘'free stock,” as the native 
pear produced from seed is called, have a great tendency to make wood : this 
tendency science lias checked by grafting the I’ear on a Quince stock. In the 
same mannci', the A[)plo is grafted on the Wild Crab, and for dwarf trees on 
the Paradise stock, and the Peach and Nectarine on that of the wild Plum and 
Almond ; the result being, that when grafted on native stocks, tho Apple and 
Pear arc of more vigorous growth and tho trees of longer duration, wdiile those 
grafted on tho Quince and Paradise stock conio more rapidly into a fruiting 
state. The first is also preferred for dry ami less fertile, as tho second for 
more rioli and fruitful soils ; there are also some varieties that in all cases do 
best on the freo stock. 'I’heso jiroccsses nro extremely interesting in thcni" 
selves, and a general kiiowlcdgo of their principles indis])cnsablo to an 
ac<iuaintanco with tho art of Gardening. 

296. Gardening ingenuity has invented many kinds of grafting : wo shall 
only describe a few of these lu’ocosscs, in order to explain tlioir principle. 
Select a suit able stock, whoso height will bo according to tho purpose for 
which it is intended, also a graft, which should bo from an early branch of tho 
previous year’s wood which has ripeued under an August sun, so that tho wood 
has been thoroughly constituted before tho early frosts sot in. It should also 
be selected so that tho graft is in the same state of vegetation wdth the 
intended stock. Wliei'o tho texture of the wood is less advanced in tho graft 
than in tho stock, tho latter intercepts tho descent of tho pulpy sap, and forms 
tho bulging on the stem which i? obsorvahlo on so many trees; when tho 
case is reversed, tho swelling occurs in tho branch above tho graft ; for the 
principle of tho union is, that tho pulp from the scion descends to the point of 
junction, where, being excluded by tho bail of grafting-wax, which surrounds 
it, from tho light and air, it forms woody fihro in place of the roots which 
it would have formed in the soil ; in tho mean while, tho sap from tho stock 
rises into tho graft, where it is olaboi-atod into pulp by tho action of tho loaves, 
and returns agaiu, but in a more consistent state. It is necessary, thoroforo, 
where the graft selected is in a more advanced state of vegetation, to detach 
it from the parent stem, and bury it in the ground, under a north wall, 
until both are in a similar slate ; the graft will her© * cmaiu stationary while 
the stock is advancing. 

i497. Qrufting and Budding . — In gardening nomenclature, the term ''stock,** 
or "subject,” is applied to tho tree on which the operation is performed ; 
that of graft,” and sometimes " scion,” to the portion of tho branch which is 
Implanted on it The implemonta necessary for the operation are,— a hand* 
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saw, sometimes made with a folding blade, the pccuHarity of which is, that the 
blade should be thin at the back, with very open teeth, A B ; a grafting-knife, 
with a chisel and mallet bevelled on both sides, used where the graft is too 



1. Averaneators, six feet loug.— 2. Folding rruning Hand-saw, with tooth, A B.— 
8. Bow-slido Pfuning-shoarg.— 4 & 5. Gooseberry Pruning-knife, straight and liooked 
blade. — 0. Hand-sliding Pruning-shears. — 7. Proning-knile, with straight blsdo and 
smooth spatula. — 8. Pruning-knife and Saw. — 9. Budding-knife, buclihorn handle, with 
irory spatula added, — 10. Oentleumn’s improved Pruning-saw, with Bill-hook.—- 11, 
Grafting-knife, with strong curved blade serving as a chisel, with spatula added. . 

largo to bo cut by the knife ; also a supply of small quoins, or wedges of hard 
wood, to keep the slit open while tho graft is iiroparing. The grafting-knife 
is furnished with a smooth spatula, of hard wood or bone, at its lower end. A 
bundle of coarse hemp, or worsted thread, or of willow bark which has been 


softened and rendered pliable by being soaked in water, and some composition 
which shall protect the graft from tho atmosphere and from rain ; these complete 
tho appliances necessary in grafting. There arc several such compositions sold 
in the shops, some of them patented, others secret compositions ; but many good 
gardeners are contented to use well-tempered clay, that is, clay of which the 
Bilidous or calcareous particles have been washed out, and pure clay only left. 
French gardeners use a paste composed of 28 parts black pitch, 28 parts Bur- 
gundy pitch, 18 parts yellow wax, 14 parts tallow, and 14 parts yeUow ochre* 
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This mixture is applied in a hot liquid state, but not so hot as to afJuct ih© 
tissues of the tree ; it is laid over the graft in coatings by means of a brush, 
until sufiiciently thick for the purj)ose. 

298. In Cleft or Tongue-grafting , the crown of the stock is cut across, and 
a longitudinal wedge>shapod slit, 
c, is made about four inches long, 
according to the size and vigour of 
the intended graft ; this cleft is 
kept open by a wooden wedge until 
the scion is prepared. The scion 
is then selected, having a bud, a, 
at its summit ; and the lower part 
of it is shaped with the knife so 
as to fit the slit in the stock. The 
(lonblc-tonguo gr.ifb only diifers 
from the first in ha\ ing two grafts 
in place of ono ; and it is prefer- 
ahlo, when the size of the stock 
permits of its use ; the wound 
heals more quickly, ami tlio 
chances of success are greater 
than in the single graft. 

299. In idacing the graft, it is to bo observed that the top, whether single 
or double, should iucliuo lightly inwards, as at c ; thus leaving tho lower 
extremity slightly projecting, as at/, in order that the inner bark of tho graft 
and stock may bo in direct contact with each other. Finally, hind tho wliolo, 
and cover it over, from the summit of tho stock to tho bottom of the cleft, with 
clay or grafting-paste, as directed in par. 259 . 

300. In Douhle-grofting, where they both take, it is necessary to suppress 
the least vigorous as soon as the wound is completely closed, especially in 
tho case of standard trees ; otherwise tho head gets formed of two parts coin- 
idetcly estranged from each other. During tlio first twelve days after the 
operation, protect the head from the action of tho air and 
the heat of the sun by some kind of shade. A square piece 
of paper, twisted into the shape of a bag, such as grocers 
use for small quantitie.s of sugar, answer very well for this 
puj'pose, protecting itat tho same time from tho attacks 
of insects ; and when they begin to grow, protect tho graft 
from being disturbed by the wind, or by birds lighting on 
it, by attaching it to some fixed object. A perch formed 
of an osier rod, having both ends tied firmly to the sf-ock, 
and having tho young shoot attached to it, as in tho engrav- 
ing, will serve both purposes. 

301. When the young scion begins to grow, it is necessary to suppress all buds 
which develop themselves on the stem, below it, beginning at the base, and 
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advancing progressively towai’ds the young scion, but in such a manner as not 
to destroy those near to it, until it has thrown out branches an inch and a half 
or two inches long. 

302. A very neat mode of grafting, called by the French tho Bortomboisc 
graft,” is described and figured by M, Breuil. Cut tho crown of tho stock at a 


i long bovel, leaving only about an inch at the top square, 
cutting out an angular piece to receive tho graft, and 
operating in all respects as in the former instance. When 
the stock is not largo enough to receive a graft on each 
side, this mode is preferred, as forming the neatest union, 
as well as tho most rapid ; for all tho 
ascending sap is thus drawn to ilio ® M || |; 
summit of the bevel on which tlio graft ^1^ 1 

303. A graft, honoured witli the \j| || 

naino of Thoophrastes, is sometimes i| 

practised on trees having hcultliy 1/ 
roots, where it is desired to improve II |||^K 
tho fruit. Having cut tho stem of tho 
ti’co itself horizontally, or scdoctcd a 
. single branch to bo operated upon, 

. about twenty inches from the princi- 
pal stem, tlu*ee vertical cuts arc made 

in tho bark, at equal distances from each other, about an inch long. Having 
selected three or more grafts, a, and shaped their lower cxlreniities into a 
tongue somewhat like the mouthpiece of a flageolet, with a neck or shoulder 
at tho upper part, then introduce a graft under the bark of each vertical cut, 
laising the bark for that purpose with the spatula of tho grafting-knife, and 



placing each graft in such a position that tho inner 
bark of tho graft is in immediate contact with the inner 
bark of tho tree. When neatly arranged, bandago tho 
v/holo, and cover with tho grafting-paste. 

^04. Slit-grafting . — In place of tho vertical cub 
through the whole of tho stem, in this process a 
triangular cut is mado in the sido of tho stock, as in 
tho engraving j the lower end of tho graft is then cut 
so as to fit exactly into the gap mado, so that the inner 
bark, or liber, meets in contact at all points : this done, 
it is covered with clay or grafting- paste, and bound up 
until amalgamation takes place. 

305. A strong and eflicient mode of grafting is repre- 
sented on tho next page. Make an elongated bevelled 
cut in the proposed stock from loft to right ; make another 
vertical wedge-shaped cut, three inches long, from left 
to right, leaving a narrow shoulder at the top on the left 
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Bide, and terminating Jn the centre of the stock, so as to resemble tbat in tbe 
engraving. Take tbe intended graft, of the same 
diameter as tlio stock, 
and shape its lower extre- 
mity so as to fit into tlio 
cleft thus made, bind np 
in the usual manner, and 
cover the joint with gruft- 
Ing'pasto. This forms a 
very strong and very use- 
ful graft in species wliich 
imitc slowly. 

306. Ilcrhaceous-graft- 
ing, as initiated by Baron 
dc Tschudy, consists in 
clioosing branches still in 
' activo gi*owth. Pines, 
walnut-trees, oaks, and 
other trees nluch are multiplied with difficulty by other processes, arc easily 
produced by this one. The mode of operating differs slightly, according 
to the species. In the case of jiincs and resinous trees, when the tormina^ 
bud of the siil>jcct/<x, has attained two-thirds of its growth, make an horizontal 
cut at d ; then make a slit downwards to the point where it begins to lose its 
herbaceous character in the ligneous consistence of the tree ; .stripiiing the pai-fc 
of its leaves, and leaving only a bud or two at the top to attract the sap. Tho 
graft, h, is now prepared, having a cluster of young buds at its summit, and 
its lower oxtremiby shaped to lit into tho slit, where it is so j)lacod that 
tho upper part projects over tho cut in tho stock. It is now covered 
with grafting-clay and bound, beginning at the top, below tliu bunch of 
leaves loft on the stock, so as to avoid disiiu'biiig the leaves, and workiJig 
downwards. This done, break off, an inch or so from flioir axils, the 
branches c c of the stock below the graft. When operating on delicate species, 
it may be desirable to envelop the graft in a covering of paper, to preserve it 
from the over dry atmosphere or the heat of the sun, for ten or twelve days 
after the operation. Five or six weeks after grafting, tho union will be com- 
plete, and tho bandage may be removed, or at least relaxed j and w'hen the 
suture is perfect tho loaves at d may bo removed, otherwise they will originate 
buds and branches from tho old tree. 

307. In other species proceed as follows : — Towards tho end of May, when 
the terminal bud of tho tree is in a state of active r*^ctation, make an inci- 
sion, crossing the insertion of tho petiole of the third, fourth, or fifth leaf, as 
nt h, penetrating half tho diameter of the stem ; the choice of the particular 
leaf depends upon its state of vegetation as compai*ed with the proposed scion. 
If the axil of the leaf, a, is examined, it will be observed that it has thi*efl 
eyes, or gmm<Xif the centre one being most developed ; it is between the axis 
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of tno central eye, at h, and one of tlie lateral ones, tliat the oblique cut is to 
be made, stopping in the centre about half an inch below the axil of 
the leaf. The graft, c, consists of the fragment of a branch of the samo 
diameter as the slock, and in the samo state of vegetation ; it is cut to the 



also, that is, twenty days after the 


same length as the prtdongation of the 
stem, d; it is wedge-shaped, fitted to 
the slit into which it is inserted, bound, 
and covered with some grafting-paste. 
The leaf, a, is left on the stock to draw 
the sap upwards for tho nourishment 
of tho graft. Tlie leaf of the graft, e, 
assists in the process by absorbing it to 
tho profit of tho young scion. The fifth 
day lifter tho operation, tho central 
eye, a, is supiu’essed ; fivo days later, 
cut tho disk of tho leaf at /, reserving 
only the median nerviire, rubbing oif 
at the same time the eyes at tho axil of 
those leaves, repeating tho samo sup- 
pression ton days later. At this time, 
operation, cut tho dink of tho terminal 


leaf, a : these several suppi’cssions will force the sap i)i‘Ogressivcly from tho 


roots into tho graft. Towards tho thirtieth day tho graft enters on its growth : 


at this time remove or relax the bandage, protecting it by a paper coronet 


from extreme drought and the sun. 


308. In Side-grqftin(j it is not essential, as in other groups, to amputate 



tho head of the Sntock, the graft being 
attached to tho side, as its name indi- 
cates. Having made a cross-cut into 
tho bark of a tree, as at B, and a 
vertical incision in tho bark from its 
centre, thus marking a cut in tho 
form of a T, each cut penetrating to 
tho liber or inner bark ; having also 
prepared the scion A by a longitudinal 
slox)ing cut of tho same length, as 
B C, and raised tho bark with the 
spatula of tho grafting-knife, tho 
graft is introduced, and tho whole 
bandaged in the usual manner. This 
kind of graft is particularly useful 
in replacing branches on fruit-trees 
which are necessary to complete tho 


symmetry of the tree for horizontal training, 

309, In JRoot-grafiing the roots are operated on as the stems have 
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hitherto boen, although it is by no means in couimoti Use, this ino<lo of 
grafting is very convenient on some occasions. Having laid biiro the roots to 
be operated on, shape the graft, a, by cutting its lower extremity into a shape 
resembling the mouthi)icco of a flageolet, with a tooth or shoulder, d, in its 



upper part. Cut tho root across sis at the dotted linos, and make a vertical cut 
in tho scparjvted part to rocoivo the tongue of the scion, with an opening also 
ciuTCsponding to the tooth in the scion. Bring the scion and vertical cut 
together, so that all the parts cut meet and cover each other, meeting just 
below the last bud on the scion. This root being already fixed in the soil, will 
serve to multiply plants which do not even belong to tho same sitccies. 

310. Braiding . — Grafts of this description jircscnt the following characters : 
they consist in raising an eye or bud with ii 
piece of tho bark and wood, and Imnsferring 
ii to another part of the same plant, or any 
other plant of the same species. Budding is 
chiefly employed on young shoots or trees 
from one to five years old, and which bear a 
thin, tender, and smooth bark. 

311. Tho necessary conditions are, that 
tho operation takes place when trees are in 
full growth, when the bark of tho subject 
can be easily detached from tho liheVy and 
it may bo performed generally from Alay to 
August, Tho bud adapted for the operation 
should present well-constituted oyes or gomm® at tho axil of tho leaf ; if 
they BXQ not sufficiently so, it is possible to prepare them by pinching tho 
hcrbaceotis extremity of tho budj thus producing a reflux of the sap 
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towards the base; and in about twelve da3's’iimo tbo eyes will liavo become 
Bufiiciontly developed : then detach tho bud from the parent tree. Suppress 
lall loaves, only reserving a very small portion of tho petiole, or loaf-stalk, c. 
312. Having fixed upon tho intended stock and bud, take a sharp budding* 



knife, and with a clean cut remove tho bud from its 
braneb, with about a quarter of an inch of tho bark 
abovo and bolovv ; remove all tho wood •without dis- 
turbing tho inner bark of tho eye ; for it is in this liber, 
or inner bark, that tho vitality lies. Now make a cross- 
cut in tlio bark of tho intended stock, and also a ver- 
tical one, Ti shape the upper prvrt of tho shield, 
or bud, a, so as to fit it exactl)". Having fitted tho 
parts correct!}', raiso tho bark of tho stock gently 
with the budtUng-knife, and insert tho bud ; afterwards 
bandage lightly abovo and below tho eye, bringing tho 
lips of tbo hark of tho stock together again over tho 


bud by means of the ligature, in such manner that no opening remains botwoon 


them, and, above all, taking care that the base of tho oyo is in free contact 


witli tho bark of the stock. 


313. Some weeks after, if tho ligatures seem to bo too tight, they may be 
untied and replaced with smaller pressure. When tho operation takes place 
in iMay, tho scion will develop itself as soon as tho suture is completed. In 
order fo i)rovido for this, cut the head of tho stock down to within an inch of 
the point of junction immediately after the operation. 

314. When the operation takes place in August, tho head is never cut till 



the following spring, whoa the scion begins to grow. 
If the same practice as in earlier budding were followed, 
tho consequence -would be, that it would develop itself 
before winter ; but the bud, having no time to ripen its 
new wood, would i')crish, or at least sufler grcatl^a 
When the buds begin to grow, they require to bo pro- 
tected from strong winds; otherwise they would bo 
detached from tho stem. This is done by driving a 
stake, fl, firmly into the ground, attaching it by a 
strong cord to the stem of the stock above and below 
tho junction, as in tho engraving, and tying tho shoot of 
tho young scion firmly to tho stake above, protecting 
it by a bandage of ha}^ or other substance, to prevent 
tlio bark being injured. 

315. Shield -grafting is also usefully practised on 
tho root in some cases even where the stock and scion 
are not of the same species. To discover the larger and 
best roots, trace them with the finger, and graft upon it 
in tho spring, leaving tho spot, a, occupied by the cushion 
uncovered. In the following spring, when tho graft has 
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pushed forward, separate the root from tho parent tree. We thus obtain a 
new individual 

316. Circle-grojling. — These grafts are composed of one or many eyes or 

a ring of bark including tho liber. 

generally to tho multiplication of 
as the walnut, chestnut, oak, and 
I tho decline of autumn, as the sap 
choose a mild day, froo from rain, 
oijoratod on, select a branch of the 
D, having well-formed eyes. Upon 
ing of bark, a, without detaching 
tree, making two circular incisions 
king another vertical incision aftcr- 
idos, and remove it gently, 
tho intended stock another ring of 
bark of the same size, and place 
tho ring of tho graft in its place at 
h, and the ring of tho stock on the 

/f y /^f\\ "pring. if ' ' ' 

/ Z' / 1 h graft has 

' / H V 'Uxken, cut tho 

W 1 head of tho 

/) \\ \ \ '\ stock immo- 

' k ' diately above 


tho rings, which will favour tho (I* volopment of tho Inids wluch they carry. 


318. Another application of this mode is i>raclised. 
When the si)ring sap is about to rise, cut tho 
head from the tree to bo operated on, and remove a 
ling h from tho top Choose a tree of exactly tho 
Kamo size, on which the operation is to bo performed ; 
(Ictach from it a ring furnished with two or three eyes, 
as and of the same length. Adjust this cylinder in 
the place of the ring detached, making it coincide 
exactly at its base with tho old bark, and covci *ho 
whole with grafting-pasto. Of all these grafts this is 
tho most solid, and least subject to be disturbed by the 
wind j but even this requires protection, ^ that it is not 
shaken in its place till complete suture has taken place. 
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319. In Ai->pYoacli-grafting, supposing the stock to bo planted, and the scion 
in a pot, as in the engraving, make a longitudinal cut in the stoclc, of such 

extent as to reach tho medullary 
canal at «, and leave a correspond- 
ing notch in the scion at h, but in 
Buch a wa}^ that in the scion it is 
less deep at the base, h ; while, on 
the conti-ary, tho cut in the stock 
is less deep at tho sinnmit, c. 
r»rmg the two cuts in contact, so 
that the liber, orinner skin, of each 
meets the other ; tl)en bind them. 
The consC(piencc of those unequal 
incisions will be, that in separating 
the head at tho ])oint d of the graft, 
and a in the stock, there will be 
less deformity left in the tree. 

320. In tho preceding examines 
of approach-grafting, the parts of 
tho branch operated upon should 
bo of tho i>revious year’s growth 
at Iciusi. It is somctinies desira- 
ble, however, to apply the prin- 
ciple to branches of tho same 
year’s growth. Accident may de- 
prive a tree of the branches iieccs- 
sa)*y to its symmetry, and a year’s 
growth bo saved by applying an hcibaccous or green graft to supply 
the deficiency, if there Lapi>cns to be a lower branch of the same tree 
available for the purjioso. Let us suppose tha a void exists at AAA, 
on an otherwise healthy peach-troo, and that side branches, or fruiting 

spurs, are required at these points to 
balance tho troo and restore it.s sym- 
metry, and that a lower branch from 
is available to supply them any time 
belw’een Juno and August. Supposing 
the shoot to have attained sufficient 
length, an incision is made in the 
branch, about a quarter of an inch long, 
with a cross-cut at each extremity, deep enough to penetrate to tlio inner 
bark j the bark is raised from tho wood on each side of tho longitudinal cut 
by means of tho spatula at tho end of tho budding-knife. A thin slice is now 
cut out of the shoot B, on tho lower side, and opposite to a leaf-bud, corro- 
Bponding in length with the incision on tho branch. 'The parts thus laid bare 
f>ro brought together, tho lips of raised bark brought over the shoots and 
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the parts arc again bound together. The process is continued as often 
as is deemed necessary, or the length of the shoots will permit, taking care 
that in each case a loaf-bud is left above the point of union, and that it is 
left uninjured by the ligature, but leaving eight or ten days between each 
operation. 

321. In the following spring the union will bo complete ; but it is better 
not to separate the grafts till the second spring. At this tinrio cut each shoot 
which has furnished the graft immediately below the ligature, and submit 
each of the now shoots to the usual training. 

322. The wcaihor most suitable for budding is a subject of dispute among 
practical men. Cloudy weather has generally been preferred ; but Mr. Saul, 
of Bristol, —no mean authority, protests strongly in favour of warm sunny 
woatlier* provided tlje stock and buds are in proper condition. ** In warm 
weather,” he says, ** the sap is more gelatinous, and the bud, on being ex- 
tracted and inserted in the stock, quickly and properly tied, soon takes. On 
the contrary, in wot, cloudy weather, the sap is more thin and watery, and the 
bud will not unite so frocly ; besides this, a fall of rain, after the buds are 
inserted, likely enough, in such weather, will fill up the interstices and rot 
the buds before they have time to unite with the stock.” 

323. Another question Mr. Saul agitates : — Is it necessary to extract the wood 
from the eye of the bud ? American writers say, no ; but I answer, yes,” he 
says. “ It may suit their hot, dry climate, but I must give the preference to 
our old system of extracting the wood from the bud, not only for roses, but 
for fruit, ornamental, and forest trees.” In rose-budding, he adds, the bud 
ill the shoot should bo commenced with, cutting out from it about the eighth 
of an inch below the bud or eye, to about half an inch above it. Take out 
the wood without touching tho liber or inner bark; next make an incision in 
tho branch on which the bud is to be placed, quite close to the main stem, half 
an inch long, with a cross-cut at tho upper extremity, thus T. Raise the bark 
with the Olid of tho budding-knife, without bruising it, and insert the bud, 
tying it well with worsted thread, giving one turn bolow, and two, or at most 
three, above the eye of tho bud. Worked in this way, they grow out from 
the axil of tho branch, and look neat and workmanlike ; and after a season or 
two, when headed back and healed over, it presents a fine bushy head, grow- 
ing apparently out of the main stem, without scars, wounds, or knots. 

324. Tho shoots selected for budding or grafting, whether for fruit or rose 
trees, should be firm and well-ripened : watery shoots, or watery buds, are 
valueless. For grafting, tho branches should bo of tho preceding year, well 
ripened under an August sun, — AugusM, as French fruitists say. 

325. The stock should be in a state of vegetation ;’’ghtly in advance of tho 
graft ; otherwise the flow of the sap is insuSicient to supply the wants oi tho 
scion. In order to provide for this, tho graft maybe removed from the parent 
branch a little before tlio operation, and buried under a north wall : there it 
remains stationary, while the stock is advancing to maturity. 

326. It frequently happens that grafted fruit-trees, some at one period of 
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75.— Cliai^thus Dampieri 
(FabacocB), 

Thft plant illustrated was fprown by Messrs. Henderson and Sons. 
Prom kleios, f^lory, and anthos, a flower, oamo tlie name of Clianthus. 
The Clianthus Dainpien is a native of Australia, and is of a brilliant 
scarlet, with black edfjes. It is the most difficult of cultivation, and 
the most beautiful of the genus. 

The brittleness of the roots is unfavourable to freciuent shifting 
from small to larger pots. It is advisable to begin by sowing fhe 
seeds singly in small sixty-sized pots. The successive shifts should 
be made into tolerably large pofs. They are found to vegetate w'ell 
on any ston(*-sid{‘, curb, or slielf near to the light in an iutennediate 
or w^arm greenhouse, the principal pr(*cauiions being not t(^ allow the 
young plants to remain too long in this stage, but as soon as the 
young roots are found coiled around the base of the soil, inwardly, 
to shift them forward into pots two sizes larger, and t lieneeforward 
to prevent the growth from becoming ehc'cked, hy maintaining a slow 
but gradual growth through the autumn mid w'inter inontlis. For 
general pot culture a pre])omleranc;i‘ of well-pulverized turfy yellow 
loam, with one-sixth part of sand, leaf-mould, ami brokrai charcoal, 
Well ineoi’j)orat('d, is suitabh* ; but wlu're tlie loa,ui is diiicient in 
fibre, equally w<‘ll pulverized broken turfy peat or lieath-mouhl may 
constitute cni(‘-fhird of the whoh‘. As a greenhouse' spc'citis, the 
temperature for its culture should mwer exceed that of a W'arm gimial 
intermediate bouse throughout the cool autumn and winter months, 
and thence transferred to a cool, w^ell-vi'iitihited gro(‘iihouse as the 
tvarmer summer months advance. A Jiothousc tomporaturt) is un- 
favourable at any time. 

The plant, attains its most mature vigour when planb'd in the 
raised border of a cool greenhouse or conservatory, whore it is w^ell 
exposed to sunlight, and preserved from tlu' influence of frost in the 
winter monllis. 

In early-spring-sowm seeds, it is found thnt the vigorousl3’^-growing 
plants may be safely excited to increased vigour in roomy cueumher 
j)its or franif’s, and for some weeks may be partially plunged, to derive 
f h(? beiK'fit, of a mild root totnjierature, and remov(‘d from thence, as 
the growth and season require, to a genial warm greenhouse, until 
placed in a. cooler house for bloom. 

The tendency of the young seedlings to elongate tlu' upper radical 
stem above the soil may bo relied upon as one esstudial and safe con- 
dition of the future grow tli, by allowing, at each successive shift to 
larger pots, the root axis or base of the true stt'in to be expose<l above 
the surface of the soil. By iliis simple observance in j)otting, the 
roots are brought within a duly regulated influence of light and h«at. 
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lllfeir a^e aiid some at another, ccaso to assimilate themselves wtiti tlio stocks 
upon which they have been worked. This is to bo seen by a thickening of the 
tree just about the place where it has been worked. This thickening, which in 
some parts of the country is called a burr, is always to bo rc^rdedas an effort 

of nature to throw out new roots and 
preserve life, and should bo treated 
accordingly. If the tree has originally 
boon worked, and tho burr consequently 
shows itself at some distance above tho 
ground, a large box should bo provided, 
and placed round tho burr, in such a 
way that it may contain a quantity of 
soil, into which the tree can strike out 
its new roots. This soil should bo a 
light loam, and always kept moist. In 
tho second or third year, new roots will 
have been formed, and the tree mpy 
safely bo .soparato<l a saw from tho 
old stock, and lot down into the earth 
beneath. When tho tree has been 
worked close to tho surface, a placo 
about a yard square may easily bo built 
up ^Yith bricks or tiles, and filled with 
light soil a few inches over tho burr, 
to receive the new roots. In this way 
tho writer has preserved two small 
trees of the Stunner pippin, which ho 
found fast dwindling away, tho stocks on which they were worked not having 
power to sustain them. By a somewhat similar process, tho healthy branch, 
h, of a favourite tree may bo preserved by layering it in a box or pot, a, as 
in the engraving, 

327, This is one mode of treatment which our coiTe.spondent D. furnishes 
ns with ; another, whoso object is to utilize tho roots and stem of tho old tree, 
are also connected with the operations under consideration. 

328, The final cause of tho languishing state of theso trees being the absence 
of vigorous young shoots and tho imperfect organization of tho cambium and 
liber, and, finally, the abortion of its root-fibres in consequence, the tree can 
only be restored to health by tho production of more healthy and vigorous 
organs ; and this may be done by concentrating the whole energy of the tree 
on certain points. This is done by amputating tho principal branches, a 
{see the engraving at tho head of this chapter), about seven or eight inches 
from their base at c, tho branches b being loft entire for the present, tho 
amputations being so made that the branches loft are not required to carry 
out the new system of training to bo adopted, passing, in all cases, the four 

branches. These branches are retained for tho present, it being yet 
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doubtful if the troo bos strength to develop upou tho old bark the new bttdi 
necessary to fulfil ibo functions of tho roots ; for if the buds perish, and there 
is no outlet for the rising sap, tho treo dies. By preserving those branches, 
their leaves and shoots provide against such accidents. To facilitate tho 
issue of buds on the tree, tho hard dry bark should be removed by a plane, 
and its place covered by a coating of chalk and water, a covering which will 
stimulate tho vitid energy of the living bark, and protect tho tree from the 
sun’s rays. 

329. Following thi.i operation, wo find that the sap concentrated on only a 
few branches acts witli great energy upon tho cellular tissues of the bark 
nea)-cst to tho summit of tho cut branches. It dctennincs towards those 
points the formation of buds, which soon develop vigorous branches. Towards 
tho middle of Juno, chooso such shoots as are best suited to form tho prin- 
eijm! branches for horizontal training ; such would bo c c / y A in the 



accompanying engraving. The othora are cut towards tho middle of their 
length. 

330. Tho year following, in the spring, train the principal branches according 
to the plan laid down ; for example, in the fan '"hape, as in tho engraving, 
break tho tender branches close to tbeir junction with the stem or main branch, 
and, during tho summer, pinch the leading shoots oj(f, so as to convert into 
fruit-spurs the shoots not intended to form main branches, 

331, In the following spring tho tree will be as represented above. At 
ibis time, the branches b, left for precaution, may be entirely suppressed, the 
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H^eral cuts being covered with grafting^paste. Those new suppressioiui 
increasing the energy of the young branches, they will henceforth grow with 
great vigour, and will soon replace the anciept tree. 

332. In the same proportion in which the stem is operated upon, so must 
the roots be. As soon as buds begin to appear upon the portion of the 
branches left ; the leaves which are developed send towards the roots a quantity 
of ligneous fibre and corticlo, or wood fibre. In its course towards the roots, 
this sap meets with beds or layers of cambium and liber, through which they 
extend themselves in a languishing state, since it is now deprived of the fluid 
which facilitated its passage, taking their natural direction, and penetrating 
the colls in the bark upon the roots, they give place to new organa, at once 
more nourishing, more healthy, and more vigorous than the old roots. If, after 
three or four years, a tree operated upon as we have indicated is transplanted, 
it will be observed that the lower half of the old roots, comprised between the 
linos J and K, are decayed, and that young roots, comprising those between 
K and L, have been thrown out. The tree has reached the state represented 
in the engraving, and is supplied with young, healthy, and vigorous roots, 
as well as more vigorous branches, with now layers of cambium and liber. It 
is, in reality, a new tree, which has taken the place of the prematurely old 
one, whoso organs have ceased to live, 

333. Analogous treatment to that which we have indicated for espalier trees 
may be followed with standards and pyramid trees ; removing the objection* 
able branches eight to ton inches from the stem, and placing a crown or cleft 
graft on each, if it is considered necessary, but taking care to leave a fourth 
of the old branches, till the branches cut down have thrown out young shoots. 
In the second year, tho remaining branches may bo removed altogether, 
the extremity of tho severed cuts, when made perfectly smooth, being covered 
over with grafting-paste. 

334. By these processes, it is possible, except in cases of complete decay, 
to restore the tree to its first vigour, especially in the case of pip fruit, as the 
aj)j)l0 and pear. In stone fruit, tho success is less assured ; above all, it is 
doubtful in the peach, which scarcely ever produces buds on the old wood ; 
and the application of grafting is had recourso to when it is desired to regene- 
rate tho tree, or to graft an improved variety of tho same fruit on an old but 
healthy stock. In this cose, crown-grafting is adopted, and a graft placed at 
tlie extremity of each branch, which is cut down in tho manner already de- 
scribed, favouring, in the meanwhile, the development of young wood at the 
base of the tree, by short pruning, and pinching off the buds at the summit. 

335. We append to these details selections from a communication received 
from the intelligent correspondent already mentioned, which bear upon tho 
subject under consideration. These communications will be distinguished by 
the signature D. 

336. Cuttings in general may be considered as of two kinds, — ^matured wood 
and young green shoots. The former, whatever they may be, strike readily^ 
and with very little caro. An American plan, which is very successful, is to Isy 
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them in alightly- damped moss, or to drop them lightly into a wide-mouttiedl 
bottle, having a piece of damp sponge at the bottom and a covering of muslin 
over the top. In either of these methods a callus is soon formed, and the 
cuttings readily throw out roots. Cuttings of young green shoots, however, 
require a very different treatment : they must bo so managed as never to be 
allowed to flag, and the following appears to be the best method that can be 
pursued. Put silver-sand about an inch deep into shallow pans (common 
saucers answer every purpose), and in these plant the cuttings. Tlien pour 
carefully upon the sand enough vrater to make a thin sheet about it. The 
lower loaves of the cuttings are to bo removed before planting, and the stalk 
fixed firmly into the sand before the water is iioured on. These tender young 
green shoots, or cuttings, will be better for a little shade and heat. A piece 
of thin muslin or tissue-paper will provide the former, and heat may be had 
by placing the pan of cuttings over a basin of hot water, re-filled twice a 
day. These cuttings will bo rooted and ready for potting off before the water 
in which they are grown has dried up. 

337. Geraniums. — To Strihe Cu(tin<js of Scarlet and other Geraniums. — Cut- 
tings of all sorts of geraniums for bedding tho following year should be struck 
early : from the last week in J uly to the end of tho first week in August is 
very good time. They should bo taken in dry weather, when the parent plant 
has had no water for somo days, and they should bo kept to dry twenty-four 
hours after they have boon prepared for potting. The more succulent sorts, 
and any that appear difficult to strike, may with advantage be touched at the 
end with a small paint-brush dipped in collodion, which will serve to hasten 
the callus which the cutting must form before it will throw out roots. They 
may bo potted four or six in a pot, according to size. It is essential that tho 
pots be well fitted with drainers, that the soil bo light and sandy, and that it 
be pressed tight round the joint of tho cuttings, which should bo buried in it 
as flat as possible. When potted, they may bo sunk in the ground on a 
south border, and well watered in tho evening, when the sun is off. They 
will require no shading, except tho sun be very scorching ; and, in this case, 
they must not bo kept from tho light, but merely screened fiom tho scorching 
rays of the sun. They may flag a little, but this is of no importance j in two 
or three days they will recover, and put forth roots. If they grow too freely 
before it is time to take them in for tho winter, the top shoots should be 
broken off, and in this way they will make strong bushy plants. 

338, To Preserve the Old Plants <f Scarlet Geraniums through the Winter.^ 
Take them out of tho borders in autumn, before- they have received any injury 
from frost, and let this be done on a dry day. Shake off all tho earth from their 
roots, and suspend them, with their heads downwards, in a cellar or dark room, 
where they will be free from frost. Tho leaves and shoots will become yellow 
and sickly ; but when potted about the end of May, and exposed to a gentle 
heat, they will recover and vegetate luxuriously. The old plants, stripped of 
their leaves, may also be packed closely in sand ; and in this way, if kept 
from flrost^ they will shoot out from the roots, and may be re-potted in the spring. 
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339. Calceolarias. — To Sirile Hie different Sorts of Budding yellow^ and 
keep them through the winter . — Take tbo cuttings early in October, and 
having prepared a piece of ground in a north border, the soil of which 
must be well drained, and made light with a large admixture of sand, place the 
cuttings in, and press the earth well round them, water them well, and cover 
with a hand-glass, or place tho cuttings in pots, and having sunk them in a 
north border, under a wall, place a hand-glass over them. In this way they 
may be kept without further attention till tho following spring, unless tho 
w'eather should be very frosty, in which case it may be well to throw some 
covering over the hand-glass. In the siting the cuttings should be re-potted, 
and will soon become fine plants. It is to bo observed that the state of atmo- 
spheric influence most favourable to all cuttings is when a change to moist 
growing weather succeeds, within two or three days, the warm dry weather 
during which the cuttings have been taken. 

340. Hoses. — To Sli ike Perpetual and oth cr Boses, so as to produce dwaofs on 
their own roots . — Any time from July to October take tho matured wood of 
tho current j^ear’s growth of perpetual and other roses, having four eyes just 
protruding ; avoid, if possible, blossom-bearing shoots : plant these on a south 
border, burying two eyes in a sloping direction, from west to east, or, as the 
gardeners say, in graft. Be careful, also, to press tho earth close round their 
roots, and occasionally look over them, as worms, &o., may loosen the soil. 
Cuttings arc boat left for two years, to become well rooted before they are 
removed to the flower-beds. 

341. The following novel mode of striking rose-cuttings in autumn, which 
lias been most successfully practised by M. Varangot, of Molun, is reported 
in tho Journal do la Soci(St6 Impi^rialo et Centrale d'Horticulture.*' It 
involves but little trouble, and is adapted to all sorts of porpetiials, and other 
hybrids with hard wood, which are usually considered troublesome to strike. 
In September or October, when tho young wood is well ripened, take off the 
fclips, and cut them, in the usual way, to two or three eyes, according to the 
distance which tlicy are apart, taking care, at tho same time, to retain a 
portion of the principal leaf-stalk, and some of tho stalks of the first leaflets. 
Put them singly in small cutting-pots, or in jians, using plenty of drainers, 
and filling up w'ith peat, or with a compost’ of sand and leaf-mould. Plant 
with a small dibber, pressing the soil firmly to tho base of the cuttings ; then 
water, and plunge the pots to half their depth in a bod sloping about six 
inches, and well exposed to the sun ; and cover with a hand-glass. In a 
fortnight or three weeks the cuttings will have callussed and emitted some 
rootlets. They will not succeed well in the shade, or under evergreens, so late 
in the season. An old molon-bed is a good situation for thorn, as it does not 
afford too much moisture. Shading should be attended to for some time, if tho 
autumn sun has much power. At tho end of a fortnight, airf^nust be given 
by raising the edge of tho hand-glass on a small pot. When frost sot^ in, 
keep the glass perfectly close, and put dry leaves round as high as the top of 
tbe hand-glass. Jn April or May the pots wUl bo found #^lcd with roots, 
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vith caro, even in varieties most difficult to strike. The young plants are now 
gradually exposed more and more to air and sun, till the hand-glass is wholly 
removed. The points of the young shoots should be removed and all flower- 
buds pinched off, that the plant may gain strength and throw out branches. In 
June, all those which have been struck in the same pan should bo separated 
into single pots, and plunged again. They may require shading for a short 
time, till they begin to grow, but they will soon be well established and flt 
for planting out, 

342. To Preserve Cuttings from Frost where thei'e is no Greenhouse, — Dig 
a pit about four feet deep, strew the bottom well with ashes, and sink the 
pots in tho same. Over it place a common garden-frame, bank up the out- 
sides with straw and a coating of earth. In such a pit, verbenas, calceolarias, 
ngeratums, fiiclisias, &c. &c., may be preserved during the severest winters, 
provided the pots bo kej)t in tho dark by being well covered with matting 
during frost. 

343 . To Select Stocks {ten weehSf German, ibc.), so as to secure double jlauers.-^ 
Eojcct from the seod-bed all those plants which have a long tap-root (those 
will almost invariably prove single), and reserve for bochling only those which 
have tho largest quantity of delicato fibres at tho roots : experience shows 
lhat these, in general, provo double. 

344. Hardy Fuchsias. — These make tho best show when planted together in 
bods upon a lawn, tho colours being judiciously blended. Those fuchsias which 
trail upon tho ground should bo grown with a wiro hoop snpi)ortGfl by three 
legs underneath them, so that their branches may bo made to bend over tho 
hoop. Several of the more hardy sorts may bo truiuod on one stem, so as to 
appear us standards in the bed. A very large and beautiful variety of fuchsias 
is hardy, and will stand our winters in the open ground, csi>ocially in a well- 
drained light soil having a largo portion of peat in it ; and a great many that 
are looked upon as tender varieties null bo preserved if covered three or four 
inches with dry cinder ashes at the first approach of frost, 'J'ho best plan is 
to cover the whole fuchsia-bcfl at that time with a good coating. Tho dead 
branches should not bo cut off, nor should tho ashes bo removed until tho 
fhchsias begin to shoot in tho sirring. 

345. The Arum. — This splendid plant, ■with its snow-white flower, its yellow 
tongue and arrow shaped loaves, is not hardy with us ; but it admits of an 
easy cultivation even where there is no greenhouse, and it is so ornamental in 
a room or hall, that it is well worth tho little trouble which it requires. Tho 
arum grows freely from offsets, which are very freely produced, Tlio plants 
ahould bo repotted oveiy October, in rich light mould, with a few drainers, tho 
offsets having been carefully removed, and all tlio old soil well shaken from 
their roots. From this time till June, or earlier, if tlio jaants have flowered and 
are over blooming, they should have abundance of water ; but after this they 
must bo kept quite dry, and may be put away in an outhouse till tho following 
October, when the same treatment should bo renewed. The arum, in a grow- 
ing state, requires so much mpisturo that It is best to keep the pot 
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rtanding in a deep saucer full of water. Under this culture^ offsets may be 
brought into flower in their third year. 

346. Russian Violets. — To have an abundance of fin© flowera in the autumn 
and early spring, these should bo iflantod in bods under a wall, in a warm 
aspect. The soil should be light, but very highly manured, with a large 
quantity of sand about four inches underneath tho top soil. The roots should 
be planted in rows about 3 or 4 inches apart, and well watered. Every year, 
in April, immediately after they have done flowering, the buds should be 
broken up, the soil renewed, and fresh plants put in for another year. 

347. To (jrow lli/acinihs in Moss. — Fill a china bowl or other vessel with 
fresh green moss cleared of all impurities. Let tliis be well wetted, and 
lightly pressed down ; in it plant tlic hyacinth bulbs, covering them lightly 
with some of tho greenest moss. As soon as tho h3’^aci nibs are planted, })lace 
tho bowl ill a dark cool place for about three weeks afterwards ; keep it near 
a window, whore tho bulb wull have identy of light and air. lie cairful that 
the moss always kept damp, and that tlie Lop moss round the bulbs is 
changed frcipicntly, iii order that tho surfa-cc ma}" be la?pt green. Tho moss 
best suited to this purpose is that loimd on banks, or grown upon the roots 
of old trooa. 

3.|8. Dccidnons Floiccrviff Shruhs . — Almost all those, wdiich arc very orna- 
mental, are easy of cullivaiioii ; but they rc(juiro an amount of care and 
observation, in order that they may bo made to produce abundant and hand- 
some flowers. Lilacs and laburnums maj^ with advant.igo, occasionally bo 
thinned out, but they ought never to have their shoots shortened ; while 
Gueldei' roses, syringas, ribes, spiricas, and others, will bobenefitted by almost 
any degree ol pruning, and can only be made to boar fine liandsome flowers 
by having llieir spring shoots well cut in about the end of May and beginning 
of June. 

349. To fjrow plants that haoc a tendency to stray. — To preserve a neat 
appearance in the flower-borders, all perennials that have a tendency to run 
about or stra}^ —and tliCJ e are many of whieli this is llio habit, should have 
their roots confined under tho siirf ico with tiles. Old cliiinnoy and scakale- 
pots are vciy good for this purpose. Ly this means tlioy may be kept within 
duo bounds, but, of necessity, will recpiirc every few years to bo trausj flanted 
into fresh soil, 

350. rianls that liavo been frosted should never be touched with tho hand, 
or moved ; even if in pots, it is best to let them remain where they are, and 
to place a hand-glass or frame over them, to keep them from further injury, 
shading tlicm at tho same tune. As soon as the thaw comes, they should bo 
well watered from a flue rose — they can hardly have too much water. After 
this they must bo loft for some days before they can be removed with safety. 

351. Strawherry-heds . — The jwoper time to make new strawberry-beds is tho 
month of August ; but if space of ground cannot then be had, or the time 
spared, it is an excellent plan to take tho runners at that time, and set them 
only a f$w inches apai-t in peat-soil, on a north border, where they will soon 
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make good root, and becomo strong plants. In the oarly spring they sKould 
bo taken up separate, with a ball of earth, by means of a trowel, and planted a 
proper distance from each other in the bod intended for them. 

352. An American w'riter, Hiram W. Buckle}’^, New York, gives the follow- 
ing novel method for forming now strawberry-beds : — “Whenever I wish to 
make a now strawberry-bod, 1 allow the old bed to rim into mass. Then, at 
any time during the autumn or early spring, I lino strips about 7 inches wide 
and 20 inches ai)art through the length of it, and cut them into squares. 
Tliese squares I take up with a spado, about 8 inches deep, and set them 18 
inches apart in furrows previously made 2 feet apart in a now bed. As tho 
roots are not disturbed, they boar a full crop tho first season, and this pays 
well for the heavy labour of removing so much earth. 1 make no account of 
tho large number of roots required, since they spread so rapidly as to cover 
the ground in a single season, oven when runners are kept back till after 
fruiting. The trenohos made in tho old bod are filled with rich earth and 
manure, and the bed is soon covered with plants again, when other trenches 
may be made and filled ; thus renewing tho whole bod by degrees, as occasion 
requires.” It is of so recent a date that liis plan cannot have been tested in 
this country. It seems, howe\’or, very likely to answer, and to be a saving 
of time in tho formation of new beds. Btill it must be remembered that when 
fine fruit is rc(|uircd, tho jdants should be kept single — quantity undoubtedly 
is gained by allowing the beds to run into mass. 

353. To propG()atG I^iUtlctoe . — To many persons the ciiUivaiion of the mistle- 
toe is looked upon with as much doubt as w’c arc told tlie ancient Romans looked 
upon the cultivation of mushrooms. It may, however, be very readily culti- 
vated by attending to tho following directions : — Make an incision in the bark 
of an apple-tree (many other trees, as the pear, oak, whitethorn, and even 
laurels, will answer equally well), and into this incision, in tho spring of tho 
year, insert some well -ripened berries of the mistlctoo, carefully tying the bark 
over w'iLh a piece of bass, mat, or woollen yarn. This cspcnmoiit often fails, 
from tho birds running aw\iy with tho berries from tho place where they have 
been inserted, for they aro very foiid of them. To prevent this, tho incision 
in the bark should be made on tho undersido of a hanging branch, where 
birds are not likely to rest. 

354. Useful JltiLi in Transplanting . — In transpkmting any tree or shrub, 
especially evergreens, be careful to preserve the same us})oot ; that is, keep 
the same sides to the north, south, east, and west, as licfore. Tliis will greatly 
iaeilitate the speedy establishment of the plant in its new situation. 

The following observations upon tho sowing of garden flower seeds have the 
advantage of the experience of Messrs. Hendersv''^. of Wellington Ifursery, 
St. Jolin^s Wood, London, and, if closely followed, they will generally ensure 
success : too frequently good seed has to bear tho blame of bad management. 
355* fUTcparation or Mode of Sowing Seeds* — In tho majority of instances, 
tUe tirp^tment is yecoiftmcnde^ as th^ in such situatigns yfhm soil, locality, 
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and other causes require care ; otherwise, in favoured sheltered positions, tha 
plants may succeed with more hardy treatment. Small seeds should only be 
lightly covered with soil, and if unusually dry weather prevail, a slight surface 
protection with moss or similar material is beneficial until the seeds have well 
germinated. The scale of humidity and temperature adapted to the germination 
of seeds and roaring of young plants is regulated by the temperature plants are 
capable of bearing in their mature growth. The hardier the species, the lower 
the average temperature required for germination, and vice versdi, allowing for 
the artificial stimulus naturally required for establishing young plants in their 
primary stages of growth. The absence of surface, or bottom heat, may in somo 
measure be compensated by early ventilation, if required ; and, where compa- 
tible, closing up pits or houses with a high degree of sunheat and artificial 
moisture. As an uniformly modified degree of moisture in the soil is indispens- 
able to the successful germination of seeds, it is important that the seed stores 
or pots should never remain parched or dry overniglit j such omissions, when 
repeated often, prove injurious to the vital germs, and cause the eventual loss cf 
the produce. 

356. The following instances will serve as types of the difierent sort of seeds. 
Mai’tynia, Abronia, and Tropajolum generally require peeling previously. Cobaea 
is best planted odgow’ays. Geranium pricke<l in, [leaving the feathery tail or 
pedicle out. Calceolaria germinates best without heat. Ipomma and Convol- 
vulus, when very dry, or as old imported seed, often refuse to vegetate, should 
be taken up and slightly cut on the surface, or on the edge, apart from the eye 
or vital speck (whore it exists outwardly), which should bo preserved from 
injuiy. Kbodaniho, and other seeds of similar character, should bo w'cll soaked 
in water before sowdng. Cyclamen should be sown as soon as ripe. Orchid seed 
may be sow'n on a rough-barked block, and suspended in the shady humid 
atmosphere of a tropical stove, or Orchid house ; waimtli and continued moistm'o 
are essential. Ferns, sow on the surface of rather coarse heath-soil, without 
further covering of soil, place over it a flat square of glass, or a bell-shaped one ; 
place the pot in a dish, and keep the Bm*face-soil uniformly moist and covered 
until the plant germs are well developed, after which very gradually admit air. 
Seeds of Clianihus Dampieri should he sown singly, each in small pot. Mistletoe 
seeds should be inserted within the bark, on the underside of Iho branches, to 
prevent the birds from feeding upon them. 

357. In the sowing of exotic seeds in pots, especially those of .a small and 
dellcato structure, and those in w'hieh germination is slow and irregular, one very 
essential point consists in obtaining the most suitable quality of soil for surfact' 
covering. Whilst it is important that the bulk of soil used in such operations 
should be well pulverised, and proportionately porous throughout, in order 
to admit of a free and quick grow th during and after gennination (which a too 
retentive and close quality is unfavourable to), it is still more important that the 
soil >vith w'hich the seed is covered should not only bo w'ell pulverised but also 
rendered less retentive of moistui*e ; for effecting wduch, where prepared soils ai’c 
not band, tba^ wbipb is intended either ^ a mixture or otherwise should he 
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passed through a suitable sieve, and also be thinly spread in the open air» or 
exposed to the influence of artificdal heat until thoroughly dry or parched. To 
admit of using the soil thus dried for covering seeds, it is readily sprinkled with 
pure water, and passed through the hands until it adiuits of being easily spread. 
By thus reducing the retentive quality of the soil, it admits of a more uniform 
and healthy circulation of moisture during the first growth of the young seed- 
lings, and, moreover, preserves the surface soil from becoming stagnant by the 
incipient germination of moss, &c., brought on in unprepared soils by repeated 
after waterings. Two vei*y important benefits misc Irom using a loss retentive 
quality of soil for covering seeds : first, in admitting of a proportionately greater 
depth of soil upon the seeds, and yet being equally pervious to the atmosphere, 
thus acting as a prcseiwiug medium in the case of small and delicate seeds 
exposed to cxlreino alternations of tempcratime ; secondly, by dispensing to a 
great extent with the excess of sand in mixture, which is too often used in 
covering seeds generally. IJeyond the requisite amount of sand as a me- 
chanical agent or force in inodifying too retentive soils, it only impoverishes 
in proportion to its bulk. The more nutritive the elements of soil for the 
growth of plants, the loss they arc subject to injury by extromos of tempera- 
ture, other conditions being equal, and vice versd. In all cases where rare c» 
dc.icaio bodied seeds, uncertain in tbeir periods of gemiination, are covered with 
prepared soil, as described in the foregoing remarks, it is requisite that the pots 
or seed pans thus sown should lx? carefully w’-cll watered immediately after, to 
setth' the soil down to an uniform surface, suitable for after waterings. As all 
seeds lie dormant in the soil for given periods previous to the swelling of the 
inner substance, which is the first evidence of their fermentation, it is not safe to 
give successive heavy waterings for a short time aflrr the first application, as 
referred to. the softest seed should be but gradually moistened, and not 

repeatedly gt*rged with water, before they are able to digest or deeomposo it 
through the medium of living organs; and fj’om this fact it is legitimately in- 
feiTcd that there should always be a due period allowed between the first repeated 
waterings of seeds, to admit of a healthy evaporation from the surface soil at 
each watering, especially where th(*, material for covering seeds has been indis- 
criminately Hy)pUcd, without previous exposure to the ameliorating and purifying 
infi Lienees of sun and air. Daily or alternate waterings are essential, as required, 
first known by ili<‘ gradual u])hoaving of the euri'aco soil, and secondly, by the 
bursting or expansion of the s('ed-lobes above the soil- Water may always be 
given more freely with advancing growth to the most delicate genus, admitting 
an healthy evaporation or dryness of surface as the test of a further supply. The 
importance of iinilurin attention to watering may bo best learnt by cxporionco 
and observation ; but the inexperienced cultivator may bo reminded, that to omit 
a single watering overnight of young plant-germs from seeds, when in a parched 
state, often loads to the eventual loss of the whole, and, in many individual 
instances, is the incipient cause of constitutional debility throughout the entire 
life of the 
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PESTS OF THE GARDEN. 

358. iKDEriJNDKNT of its practical 
value to the gardener, the study of 
Entomology has its ov/n pleasures, 
derivable from observing tbe miuuto 
and curious creatures whoso habits 
it is its object to illustrate. The 
study of these habits, which so much 
affect the object of the gardener’s 
care, forces itself ux>ou him, and he 
lias only the ohoioo of studying them 
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5n a systomatlo and efliciont manner, by wbicli ho will havo his knowledge 
always available, as in a carefully labelled storo-houso j or in an erratic rulo-of* 
thumb manner, where ho will have to look up his knowledge when it is most 
reejuirod, and feel himself involved in a maze of doubt when any now pheno- 
menon presents itself for the first time. 

359. As all insects are produced from eggs, and as tho maternal instincts 
enable tho mother to place the eggs in a spot where they will not only be 
safe, but where tho young grub will find food to support itself until its first 
transformation takes place, a knowledge of the habits of the more destruotivo 
species is absolutely necessary to tho gardener ; tho most effective remedy 
being to destroy tho egg ; for the caterpillar or larva state is that most destruo- 
tive to vegetation. In this state tho name of caterpillar is applicable to 
Lepidoptorous insects or moths, and butterflies, and some of the Ilymenoptora, 
or boos. Grubs are tho lar^ ae of beetles, generally with three pair of foet^ 
strong jaws, and fat mis-shapen bodies ; maggots arc tho larvco of flies, moving 
along the ground by the muscular action of the rings of tho body ; the larvje 
of bees and ants being also generally called maggots. 

360. When the lar\’» of these several creatures havo exhausted the food 
near which tho provident care of the mother has placed them, they are gene- 
rally prepared for their second transformation, — tho pupa or chrysalis state : 
winding themselves in their cocoons, they bury themselves in the earth, or in 
some other obscure place, and emerge in a few hours in forms as various as 
were their larvae, tho beetles with mdimentary foot, which are developed in 
their perfect state ; the butterfly naked, suspended by the tail, or attached to 
the branch of some tree or wall; tho moths enveloped in a bag or cocoon, 
which they havo spun round themselves, as in a shroud ; tho flies and two- 
winged insects, smooth oval substances, are fixed to the plants or trees which 
have supported tho larvas. At length their last metamorpliosis occurs : the 
caterpillar becomes a moth or butterfly, gaily painted in its garb of summer ; 
the grub becomes a beetle, with its diaphonoiis-coloured, hard, shining shell ; 
tho maggots develop themselves in thousands of shapes, floating and hum- 
ming in tho air,— -the two-winged insects, or diptera. 

361. All tho mischief, however, has been done, so far as tho garden is con- 
cerned, and the gardener has only to look forward, as ho over must, to the 
next season. The insect life humming and biizeing around him is shortlived ; 
one object of tboir creation has boon attained ; they have performed, so far, 
their office of scavengers ; their next is, to perpetuate their species ; and tho 
obioct of tho gardener must bo to circumvent thorn there, by destroying their 
eggs as they are df:posited, 

363. Jfose Insects . — There is no class of flowers so much exposed to tho 
depredations of insects as tho rose, and no remedy can bo applied to their 
depredations without a precise knowledge of their habits and different states 
of transition. St. Pierre, when ho had studied the economy of tho different 
insects which infest tho rosetree for thirty years, still found something 
to not^. Moths, heotics. gnd ^all-flies, and other Insects hardly knovii 
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io the initiated, ^eem to unite their forces in order to attack the qiieSR of 
flowers. During June and July, tho rose-beetlo {Cetonia aurata) may be seen 
wheeling round the rosetree, with its low hum, its wing-cases and elytra erect, 
instead of being extended from the body. It feeds upon pollen and honey, 
and in doing so bites off the anthers of the flowers, while its larv® feed upon 
decajdng wood and vegetable matter, burying themselves in the ground, like 
the cockchafer. 

363. Among the moths, the bell-moth {Argyrotom Bergmanniana) is dis« 
tinguished by the rich golden yellow of its breast and fore-wings, slightly 
clouded with orange, and bars of purple-brown with silvery scales. This 
moth, in the caterpillar state, is very destructive round London to roses. 
The moths deposit their eggs in the summer in the incipient buds, and they 
commence their operations on the leaves as soon as they appear, attaching them 
back to back by their silk-like thread-fibres. Round these leaves others grow 
in distorted shape, while the caterpillar revels on its core, ''a worm i’ the bud,” 
devouring tho petals of the flower as well as the leaf. When disturbed, the 
caterpillar drops down, suspended, however, by a thin web which it spins, 
by which it is able, when the danger disappears, to resume its fonner position. 
Tho only method of destroying those insects is hy sharply pinching tho buds 
where they are suspected to be in the early spring : this will relieve tho plant, 
and enable it to throw out fresh leaves. If allowed to arrive at maturity, the 
moths should be destroyed as soon as they appear, and before they can deposit 
their eggs. The ashy- white bell-moth {Spilonota aquana) is another moth of 

tho Totricidas, which has been 
reared from the loaves of tho rose, 
and of habits similar to tho pre- 
ceding, with similar remedies. 
The yellow-tail moth, which has 
usually been found on the oak, 
the olm, and the blackthorn, 
Mr. Westwood has also found on 
the Scotch rose in his garden, 
feeding upon tho petals, and 
afterwards attacking the leitves. 
This moth appears at tho end of 
July, and tho caterpillar (which 
is thickly clothed with long black 
hairs) feeds also on the pear. 

364. The Gall-flies {Cynipidm) 
produce the large- 'Woolly galls 
upon various kinds of roses. Tho 
larvae of Rhodiies Ros(s are white 
fleshy grubs, destitute of feet, 
which are transformed into white 
inactive pupae at their full size ; they undeigo their change to tho perfect 
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state within the gall, or hedfguar, as it is called, eating their way through 
it to the open air, and emerging in their winged state. Several species of 
these gall-flies are found together; as Aylax Brandiii, and some others. 
No production of nature seems to have puzzled the old naturalists more than 
the galls produced by these creatures. Some ascribed their origin to spon- 
taneous generation ; others, finding eggs and larvas in the middle of a 
substance without external orifice, inferred that they had been deposited in 
the earth, and drawn up with the sap through the vessels of the plant to a 
certain height, whore they stopped, and, being now hatched, produced gall- 
nuts ; others, like Redi, ascribed the origin of the larvce found in the bedeguar, 
and other gall products, to the same source as the fruits and flowers. 

365. Among the sawdlics, so called from the females possessing a saw-Iiko 
apparatus at the extremity of the body, Cladius dijformis measures a sixth 
of an inch in length, black and shining in body, with dirty yellowish- white 
legs. It feeds upon the leaves of various kinds of roses ; the caterpillars are 
found feeding on them in the beginning of July, remaining in the pupa state 
a fortnight or three weeks, when they appear as perfect insects. 

366. The little weevil {Jjataninus Brassica) is also fond of the petals of the 
r 'se, riddling them through with small holes. While these two species feed 
on the petals, the little beetle {Meligdhes ms) attacks it for the sake of the 
])ollen, and the leaf-cutter bee uses its delicate leaf to line the cells of which its 
nest is composed. The brilliant little motb Microsttia anUfolullay which does 
not measure more than the sixth of an inch in the expansion of its fore wungs, 
deposits its eggs within the substance of the leaves, from which the full- 
grown grub cats its way through the dried surface, and crawls down the stem 
until it readies a place of safety, where it can form its cocoon. 

367. The pear-tree is likewise subject to the attacks of several species of Lepi- 
doptei*a, Saw-flies, and Aphides. Among the Lopidojitcra, the beautiful moth 
Zeuzera pyrena, with its antenna; feathered on each side, is furnished with an. 
elongated teloscope-like ovipositor, with which the female deposits the egga 
to a considerable depth in the crevices* of the bark of the tree. The perfect 
insect appears in July, and the cab'^pillars in August, when they immediately 
burrow into the wood of the tree. In September they moult, and in the 
following Juno they arc full grown. Sparrows are the gardener’s best ally in 
destroying this insect in the perfect state. Several other small Lepidoptcra 
are injurious to the pear ; Argyi^omyges scUellaj one of the Tincida;, deposits 
her eggs on the under surface of tho leaves towards the end of May. The 
> ou»g larva; penetrate tho under cuticle, and feed on the fleshy parenchyma, 
leaving the surfaces untouched, giving the leaf a flabby and blistered appear- 
ance. The Chaumontello is said to be pai’tieulariy subject to the ravages of 
tliis creature. In the beginning of autumn the icaves appear to be most 
affected. 

368. Another species, Pcedisca, anguztioranay though more commonly found 
on apricot-trees, has also been found on the pear and other trees ; it is dis- 
tinguished by A fine delicate web^ whieh it spins round the stamens and 
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« 4 tliered calyx within which tho caterpillar is found. In this oaso tho 
remedy is to search for tho pup® in tho oyes of tho hud wherever any of the 
web is observed. Picking oS the leaves is recommended before the larv® 
have left them, or pinching the blistered part sharply with tho finger and 
thumb. Fallen leaves should also bo collected and removed at tho close of 
autumn ; this is also serviceable in preventing tho propagation of the species 
in the following spring. 

369. Aphides, or plant-lice, and their congeners, are indicated by an 
imlicaltby appeainnce ; tho loaves and young shoots curl up, and multitudes 
of ants, who seem to feed on their secretions, are seen about the tree, Tho 
remedy is repeatedly syringing the loaves and stems with tobacco- or limo- 
watcr, or with gas-tar water when that can bo obtained ; but the plants should 
be carefully examined in May, and tho winged parent of the Psilla Pyra, and 
its congonei's, destroyed before they have deposited thoir eggs. Lady-birds 
{Cocci uelidcc) render great service in destroying myriads of aphides, which 
ought to insure them tlio j^roiection of gardeners. 

370. Orren Fly,- — Fumigate with tobacco tho plant infected, and syringe it 
well afterwards with clean water, or, if it is not possible to fumigate, wash tho 
plant with strong tobacco-water, by moans of a soft brush. 

371. Qooseheiry Calevpiilars. — Those pests, of late years, have become 
exceedingly prevalent, and in diflerent parts of the country the gooseberry has 
been nearly destroyed by them. They come principally from a saw-fly, which 
lays its eggs in rows along the under-ribs of tbo leaves, and after having com- 
mitted its ravage, falls to the gi’ound, whore it lives in tho pupa state till the 
following season. Tho bushes should be carefully looked over onco a week to 
watch the hatching of tho eggs, when the infected leaves may bo picked off. 
To prevent tho fly from settling, tho buhhc.s should be dusted over with holle- 
boro powder, or watered with a strong decoction of the digitalis, or common 
foxglove. If tho caterpillar has begun its ravages, tho ground beneath the 
bush should bo sprinkled with now - lime, and a double-barrelled gun fired two 
or three times under it to shake the caterpillars down into it. The most eflcctual 
preventive, however, is to remove tho top soil from under tho bush during 
tho winter time, and destroy tho grubs in it by mixing it with salt or soot ; 
tho parings so mixed may bo buried or entirely removed, and new soil placed 
round the roots instead of it. Layers of bark from the tan-yard, when uso<l 
as a covering of the soil undemeath tho bushes, have been found very useful in 
destroying the insect in its chrysalis state. One of our very best practical 
gardeners, Mr. Ogle, at Erridgo Castle, Kent, says, “ In tho autumn or winter, 
when digging between tho bushes, sow the whole ground over ^\t\\ fvesh-slaJeed 
lime, using a liberal supply of lime more particularly round tho stems and 
about tho roots of the bushes, forking the ground over. About tho middle or 
latter end ofMatch repeat the application, more especially round the roots, and 
rake the ground in, repeating it again in two or three weeks. Pew cat©rpillai*3 
will survive this treatment.” No object in the garden is more exposed than the 
goofiieberxy to Insect d6predation,'--caterpillars, aphides, as the small green 
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insects developed in myriads in a single morning on some hitherto healthy hnsh> 
are called, and saw-flies ; the gardener who would guard against these enemies 
must examine the undor-sidos of the leaves of his bushes every morning in the 
Season, wash them with lime-water wherever he secs signs of their eggs, 
applying it either forcibly with the syringe, or hand-washing with a sponge. 

372. No class of insects give more annoyance in the garden than Wasps; 
the sweetest and ripest of the wall-fruit become their prey, unless precautions 
ato taken to prevent it. Towards the end of autumn, that is in September 
and October, every specimen of the common wasp should bo sought for and 
destroj'od ; those individuals still 
left being females in search of a 
quiet corner in which to deposit 
their eggs and pass the winter, 
each of those, if left undisturbed, 
is destined to become the foundress 
of a fresh nest. One of the best 
traps for catching wasps is formed 
by placing a couple of hanil-lights 
on the top of each other, making a 
small hole at the apex of the lower 
one, attracting them into it by 
placing rii)e half-caton fruit beneath 
the under ono. Another mode of ^ 
dealing with wasps is as follows : — 

Having found the nest, rinse well 
with spirits of turpentine a common 
wine-bottle, and while the inside of and KBaX. 

the bottle is wet, thrust the neck 

of it into the chief hole of the nest, carefully stoj^ping up all other holes with 
clods of moist earth, to prevent the egress of the wasps. This, of course, is best 
and most effectually done in the evening. The fumes of the turi)eiitino will first 
stupefy, and then destroy the wasps . in a few days the nest may bo dug up. 
All persons interested in gardens should be capcful to destroy the large fernala 
wasps which may bo seen about singly late in autumn, and on fmo days in the 
early spring ; these, as wo have already stated, are looking out for a winter- 
ing-place for their eggs. 

373. To destroy AnU , — Place an inverted garden-pot over the nest, and the 
ants will work into it. Kemovo the pot in a day or two, by placing a spado 
underneath it ; then plunge it, with its contents, into boiling water, and 
repeat the process if necessary. Ants may be expollcd from any particular 
plant by sprinkling it well with sulphur ; they may also bo kept away from 
wall-fruit and other fruit while ripening, by drawing a broad band with chalk, 
along the wall near the ground, and round the stem of the trees. 

374. Manvigs, — Place pieces, about four or six inches long, of the hollow 
stems of any plant, in an horkontal position, in different parts of the tress on 
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xAiich earwigfs abound. The earwigs will congregate in these, and may be 
Bhaken Out into boiling water and destroyed. Very small garden-pot»s con- 
taining a little dry moss may bo inverted on the top of a stick, and in this 
way will form a good trap when placed among flowering plants. 

375. To destroy Slugs. — Of slugs there are several varieties, but the most 
destructive in gardens arc the small white and small black slugs, which brny 
themselves in the ground or under leaves, and come out in the night-time to 
feed. To destroy these, take fresh lime in a powdered state, put it into a coarse 
bag, and after night-fall or before sunrise, dust the ground whore slugs ax*o 
about : cveiy slug touched with the smallest jMirticle of the lime will die at once* 
If the weather be wot, the power of the lime will soon bo destroyed ; but if the 
ground bo strewed in the evening with fresh cabbage -loaves, the slugs will 
hide under those, and may be destroyed in the morning. 

376. To prevent Snails crawling up walls, trees, (tc. — ^^lake a thick paste 
with train-oil and soot, and daub the bottom of the wall with it : this will fonn 
an eflectual barrier, over which no snails will attempt to i>ass. 

377. Mice. — There aj^pcar to bo three sorts of mice, all doing more or less 
injury to gardens, — the common house mouse, and two descriptions of field 
mice, the short- and long- tailed. Thoj’^ are all very destructive to newly-sown 
peas and beans, also to crocuses and other bulbs. To preserve peas and 
beans from injury by mice, let them bo well saturated with a solution of bitter 
aloes before they are sown, or, having soakod them in salad-oil, let them be 
rolled in powdered resin, which will answer the same purpose. Chopped 
furze, also, may with groat advantage bo placed in the drills over the seed. 
The most eflectual remedies, however, are poison and micotraps : of the 
latter, that usually termed the figure-of-four trap, formed with three pieces of 
stick and a tile, is perhaps the most simple and efficacious. 

378. Moles. — Those troublesome intruders may bo driven out of the garden 
by placing the green loaves of the common elder in their subterranean paths, 
for the smell of those is so offensive to them, that they will not come near it ; 
or they may be poisoned by placing in their paths worms, which, for some 
lime, have boon left in a place with a small quantity of carbonate of 
barytes. 

379. Weeds and Moss on gravel walks and in paved yards. — Sprinkle the 
walks and yards over with refuse salt, but be careful to keep the salt from 
box-o<lging on the sides of tho grass. This should bo done in dewy or damp 
weather, but not during rain. 

380. Fleming's machine may be described as a large wrought-iron boiler, 
fitted upon wheels, with a fireplace in tho centre, for the purpose of heating 
water to a boiling temperature. Connected with tho boiler is a spring valve 
and delivery-pipe, similar to those used in the common watering-carts, through 
which boiling salt-water is delivered in a continuous and gentle shower, the 
salt being mixed in the propoition of two poilnds of salt to a gallon of water. 
The same apparatus, in a more portable form, might, of course, be attached 
lo any wheelhaiTow. At Trentham this contrivance is found to be very 

at 
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effective, and much more economical than hand weeding the paths, bosideU 
giving a freshness, and even brilliancy to the gi’avol. 

381. To kill Docli atid DanddionSj dx. dc. on. Lawns. — Out the tojis off in 
the spring, and place a pinch of salt, or a little gas-tar, on the fresh wound, 

382. To clear a Lawn of Daisies. — For this purpose there is nothing c<iual to 
the continued use of tho daisy-hoc : with this ingenious little tool several 
square yards of apiiarciitly tho most hopeless grass can be clcai'cd in a few 
days. Tho hoe should bo used in moi^t weather, and the grass well rolled 
iftei’wards. 

383. Giiinmlnff in Fruit- trees . — Serajie the gum clear away, and w^ash well 
tho place where it has accumulated, and stop it with a compost of horse-dung, 
clay, and tar. 

384. To prevent Cattle from harking Trees. — Make a strong paste, of two 
parts cow-dung and one part lime, with a little water : lay this, with a brush, 
thick on the stems of tlie trees, as far as tho cattle can reach : a good wash, to 
prevent injury from hares and rabbits, may be made with one half cow-dung, 
one quarter coal-tar, and one quarter lime, and apjdied in tho same way. 

385. To get Hd of Moss on Fniii-trces. — Wash tho branches of tho trees 
wherever moss appears, with strong lime- water : strong brine will also answer 
tho same purpose. 

386. Moss on Lawns. — All remedies are useless until tho lawn is well drained ; 
when this is done, rake tho grass with a sharp-toothed rako in different 
directions to drag out tho moss, and roll with a very heavy roller in wot 
weather. Nitrate of soda, at tho rate of IJ to 2 cwt. per aero, should bo sown 
in tho spring, over the mossy grass. Very fine coal-ashes, also, may with 
great benefit bo spread over those parts of tho lawn where moss abounds, 
especially if'done in wet weather, or before a soaking rain. 

387. A/ //(?<? w.— Syringe the plant upon which the mildew has begun to make 
its appearance, with a strong decoction of green leaves of tho elder ; or use 
in tho same way a solution of nitre, made in tho proportion of 1 oz. of nitre to 
one gallon of water. A mixture of soap-suds and sulphur will, in many cases, 
answer tho same purpose. 

388. A n excellent Dressing to destroy (he Eggs dc. of Insects that infest the lark 
of trees and old walls. — Take ^ lb. of tobacco, ^ lb. of sulphur, j pock of 
Kmc ; stir these ingredients well together in three or four gallons of water ; 
leave them to settle, and syringe the trees and walls well with the clear 
liquid. More water may be added when the first is used up. 

389. To destroy Worms in Lawns. — Take newly-slaked lime, in the proportion 
of 10 lbs. of lime to about 30 gallons of water. Stir it often, and then lot it 
stand to settle. Draw off this water clear from sediment, and with a rose 
watering-pot spread it fi-eely over the lawn. The worms will come to the 
wurface, and may be swept up with a broom. This operation is most effectual 
if performed in damp weather, as tho worms then lie nearer tho surface. It 
may be repeated till the worms disappear. 

If any bed or favourite plant suffeitt much from wirewoni^ 
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A good tfap may be made by placing small potatoes wlili a hole in thorn just 
under the surface of Iho ground, at different intervals. The wiroworms will, 
in general, prefer this to any other food, and a daily examination will &01T0 to 
entrap a great many of them. 

391. Chilling in Broccoli. — This disease, so destructive to acropofbroc* 
coli, especially on poor land and under indifferent culture, may be prevented, 
in some degree, by dipping the roots, before planting, in a thick mixture, 
composed of \ peck of soot and 1 lb. of saltpetre, with water added to make 
it the consistency of paste. A more certain reme<iy, however, is found in a 
proper system of cropping and manuring, by which this exliausting vegetable 
is made to f(>llow, in rotation, crops which act as deepeners and restorers of 
the qualities withdrawn by previous ci'ops of Bra.ssica3. 

392. Blight in Orchards. — Trees in orchards which ore given to hlight, should 
every winter bo washed with some one of the many hlight mixtures. The 
following is very good and inexjiensivo : Take fresh cow-dung and mix it into 
a thin paint with urine and soap-suds, in equal quantities; first scrape off all 
moss and cankered hark, and then coi-efully brush each f ree f)vcr with the 
mixture. It is a very good plan, when orchards arc in full blossom, to burn 
weeds, rotten wood, or any rubbish that will serve to smoko the tri'os thoroughly. 

393. Worms in Fots. — No plants will thrive while worms aro in the samo 
pot with them. The presence of worms may generally bo dcLceied by the earth 
they turn up ; but, if any potted plant bo sickly, w'orms should bo looked for. 
Starve tho pot from water for a day or two, then turn out the jilani and pick 
out tho w'orras : this is tho best and safest plan. If it is not thought advisable 
to disturb tho plants, a gentle w^atering with lime-water will bring tho worms 
to tho surface. 

594. Thrips. — The insects of this genus are so minute that they arc hardly 
discernible by the naked eye. They chiefly attack the flowers of plants, and, 
when numerous, aro very destructive. Vigorous grow th is the preventive, and 
smoking a partial remedy. An effectual cure can ho made by syringhig with 
Gishursl’s compound, 2 oz. to a gallon of water. 

395. Honcg-dew.-^ThiB is produced by the soot fungus {Torula fumago)^ a 
terrible pest. For its eradication, try dusting the parts aff(‘ctod with flour of 
sulphur, or newdy-slaked lime, or washing with fresh-mado lime-water. It soon 
ruins plants if not immediately cheeked. 

396. To Kill Weeds on Gravel Walks. — ^Dissolve one pound of powdered 
f Fienic in three gallons of cold water, boil, and keep stirring it, then add seven 
more gallons of cold water, and two pounds of crushed soda; stir the whole 
well in tho boiler, and apply it to the walks in dry weather from March 
imtil May, by a watering-pot with a proportioned "rose. Tho above quantity 
will suffice for 25 square yards or more. This mixture has been very successfully 
applied in one of the most extensive gardens in Yorkshire, where it required 
one man a fortnight to go over the whole. For wide carriage drives, the liquid^ 
was conveyed by one of Fleming’s garden engines, with a tap behind, care being 
taken to keep the hot water firom tli^ hox ed£^ or grass margins^ hj laying 
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ati inciincd !)oard, with supports behind, as a shield_,oi eotfer bo tlio grass, &<!., 
and mofing progressively for a given distance in front, as required. 

397. To Kill Tlanlalns on Grass. — ^Apply a drop of sulphuric acid from tho 
end of a i)lant label or slender stick to the heart or crown of each plant in dry 
weather, and in five minutes the leaves turn yellow, then black, and in two days 
the weed disappears. 

398. Moss on Kruit Trees. — Sprinkle each tree freely with watcrin the months 
of February and March, and in this state scatter a thick Coating of quicklime 
as equally as possible over the branches. By this application the moss is effectu- 
ally eradicated. Lime of the most caustic quality wdll be tho most powerful, 

399. Hed Sj>ldcr and Mildcio. — The following application is recommended as 
apr('veniivc as well as a cure for those deslruciivo pests. After "closing tho 
house (\inory or plant house), fill largo pots or tubs with hot unslaked limo 
(holding full one pock each), over which pour four or more gallons of water, 'and, 
after this, scalier one ounce of sulphur vivium over the lime, leaving the evapo- 
ration to rise until the following morning, when tho vines or plants should he 
freely syringed. Tho process may be repeated once a WTck in J une and July, 
as the two principal months in which plants suffer from those injuries, 

400. Jlcd Spider. — Red spider is recognized by the leaves j)rcsentiiig a peculiar 
mottled appearance on the upper surface from the exhaustion of the clorophyll, 
which at once betrays its psosenco. Tip to the present period, the application of 
sulphur is the only means of repelling the injurious insects. The proper com*so 
is not to burn tho sulphur, but simply to volatilise it through the medium of a 
warm, atmosphere. 

401. on Lawns. — Lime-water, prepared by letting water stand over 
caustic lime, and pouring it off clear, applied freely will be found destructive to 
them : and, by adding two drachms of corrosive sublimate to each gallon of 
water, the worms w ill appear on the surface. 

402. Caterpillars on Gooseberries. — To destroy and prevent these, take a 
large-sized flower-duster or pepper-box, finely perforated, and, having filled it 
with dry white Hellebore powdej-, dust uniformly over the tree at an early morn- 
ing hour, before tho dew evaporates, audit will be found effectual in preventing 
their ravages. One pound will bo found suflicient, if carefully applied, for a 
lai*go garden. 

403. American Might. — A correspondent writes that old apple trees, almost 
destroyed by this troublesome pest, were renovated to almost perfect health by 
making a strong brine, and scrubbing the trees with a dandy brush dipped in it, 
previously protecting tho under vegetation of gi’a’?» (by spread mats) and the sur- 
rounding evergreen foliage from tho splash of the Wine. The trees thus operated 
upon, from being nearly list, were brought into a thoroughly healthy state. To 
stimulate the root growth, and destroy insects harboured in the soil, tho roots 
were afterwards bored for a few days, and before the soil was again filled in, it 
was saturated with ammoniacal liquor. 

404. Mildew on Vines, As a preventive, dilute four ounces of soft soap 
to each gallon of vnum water, and add as much flour of sulphur and lime as the 
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•rater will carry to make a good wosli for a brusk, and in winter or cavly spring 
paint or wasli the vines (stems, branches, &c.) and the whole of the vinery walla 
with the above. As soon as the vine-buds begin to swell in the spring, sprinkle 
flour of 8u]x)hur over the borders] and, during their growth in summer, lliough 
no mildew is perceptible, fill the house occasionally with fumes of sulifliur, by 
washing the hot pipes with the foregoing mixture, or placing sulphur on plates 
of iron kept hot by boiling water. This may bo easily done by simx:)lc con- 
trivances. By substituting the lime for finely-sifted clay or cow-dung in the 
mixture, and blending the materials to the consistency of paint, infected fruit 
trees, in pots or otherwdso, may be covered with it when in a dormant condition, 
but not when with green foliage. 

405. Mussel Scale on Fruit Trees may be eradicated by syi'inging wdtb very 
hot water— say from 160° to 100° in mild wTathcr, when the leaves are off, and 
growih matured. 

406. Nitrate of Soda. — ^A solution of this is found to be very efToctual in 
killing underground slugs, wbich, in aomc seasons and localities arc desiructivo 
to entire crops of vegetables, and is found more cfllcacious than limc-w'atcr, where 
it can be applied without touching the foliage. 

407. JLime. — Bor the destruction of surface-ground slugs in their depredations 
on green growing crojpSy hot lime, after being slaked and indiscriminately scat- 
tered over the entire garden and crops at a very early bour on a dew'y morning, 
was found very effectual in killing tbem, and, w’hen repeated in a similar way, 
cleared (be ground, and saved scjcondury future crops of the season, after the total 
loss of the former ones. 

408. Nitrate of Soda and Lime. — Taking into comparison the expense of 
nitrate of soda and that of lime, in order to cflbct an equal benefit in the de- 
struction of slugs, it bas been computed that the lime is not one-tenth part so 
expensive as nitrate of soda, whilst it can be applied ov^er most kinds of foliage 
without injury; but, on the other hand, nitrate of soda may bo more ad- 
vantageously employed in particular cases to destroy those slugs that lurk at 
a considerable depth below the surface, and there feed, as occasionally knowm 
in vegetable crops, and w’bero it can be .applied without touching the delicntc- 
Icaved young plants, whether of vegetablcB or flowers; and, in other cases, it. 
becomes not only harmless, but otherwise beneficial in destroying insects ui)on 
vegetables in a \igorous or mature state of gro-vvlh. 

409. Gas Lime is so acrid that it will destroy every slug or w ircw'orai with 
which it comes in contact, and so offensive that it ^mts to flight the turnip -beetle, 
if applied as a slight toj^-dressing. 

410. Tobacco Taper. — This wtU - known material, judiciously api'died, continues 
to bo the most ready and cflicacicms remedy for eradicating the Ax)hidcs, or Ureeii 
Fly, in all plant-houses, of whatever extent, and how ever infected. 

41 1 . Gishurst Compound. — A very valuable application for killing and extir- 
pating, by band application, the American blight, the red spider, and thiip ; also 
the brown, black, and green fly, and generally effectual in removing mildew. 

4KS. Qafdicn^'9 ^ y0popi|ne:jided ©§ a© tiasy 
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mode of destroying brown and white scale, red spider, thrip, mealy bug, American 
blight, mildew, green and blade fly, ants, grubs, caterpillars, &o., without injury 
to the most delicate plants. We have never tried it ourselves, but it is recom- 
mended by Messrs. Barr and Sugden, the eminent seedsmen, King Street, Covent 
Garden, in whose judgment we have full confidence. 

413. Sell* a Composition Jbr Mildew * — ^This is a most invaluable remedy for 
destroying mildew on vines, peach and nectarine trees, and all other plants 
subject to this post. It is manufactured by Mr. J. Bell, of Bracondalo Kurscry, 
Korwich. It is very safe and easy of application. Of its cllioacy, when applied 
according to the printed directions wo have had abundant experience. It is sold 
in bottles, la. Gd. to 5s. each. 

414. These arc ns destructive and troublesome as any of our garden 
posts. When they take possession of a frame, it is next to impfjssiblo to get rid 
of them. The damage they do is almost beyond credit. In a single night they 
will destroy whole pans of seed; the seed leaves no sooner sliow themselves than 
they are eaten olT. They have faiidy beaten us in attempts to raise Portulacca 
and Phlox Prum monchi, of uhich they ai*o extremely fond. IVo knou' of no 
plan to gc't rid of them etTcctually. They may be kept under by doses of boiling 
water; for, in tbe daytime, they may bo found generally under the seed-pans, or 
concealed under tlio dry manure round the edges of the frame. Some persons 
say they may be trapped in saucers tilled •with dry moss— we have tried this and 
failed; others, that loituco loaves arc a most cficctual bait for them; of this wo 
can say nothing. Boiling water is the best •weai')on, to bo used against them, 
as far as our experience goes, and a very severe winter wdll generally clear them 
off for a season. For many of the above rcoi])cs w'C are indebted to the ex- 
perience of Messrs. Henderson, of Wellington Nursery, St. John’s Wood. 

414*. Weeds on <f.—Pandolions daisies, thistles, &o. We have just met 
wdth a very useful preparation by Mr. Watson, of Leeds, colhal “Watson’s 
Lawn Sand,” wbieh certainly does what it proffRscs- destroy w'oods and improve 
the grass. Wo have tried il, and <an thoielore speak from oxp''»rieuee. We 
ju’oeured a parkot, Gd. per j.ound, of ]\rr. H. MeKwon. wSaodsiuan, 4, Bed Lion 
Street, Non> ho is agemt lor the sale of it, and it Avas succt'ssful beyond 
aur expectations. 




CHAPTER XII. 

li'EVELLLINO AND LAYINO OUT, 

415* IIavinq selected, inclosed, drained, and mapped out the site for 
bouse and garden, determined upon the lines 01 roads and principal walks, 
and decided upon the leading features of tho place, the next step is to operate 
upon tho ground itself ; and in this, if in anything, it is imperative that cor- 
rect theory, or n clear perception of what is to ho done, and how and why 
we do it, should precede all practice, in order to avoid alterations during tho 
progress of ground-work, which arc vexatious to tho operator and ruinously 
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expensive to the proprietor. Perhaps there is no better mode of preventing 
such evils than by the formation of a model of the centre garden, on a small 
scale, in a box of sand, or on a large scale on a i>icoe of ground. Not only 
the outlines of walks, forms of beds, positions of vases, fountains, &c., but 
©very irregularity of surface, depth and inclination of terraces, and even the 
effects of planting-, can be thus vividly illustrated. Having discovered by this, 
or any other method, what your garden is to bo, tho next point demanding 
attention will be tho fonn of tho surface and character of tho soil. It is 
seldom that either will bo found exactly adapted to our tastes or necessities ; 
the former will generally require improving in form, and the latter in quality. 
Smoothness or evenness of surface is not only one of tho elements of beauty, 
but constitutes tho chief charm of every garden ; not that tho surface need 
be level ; but the fall should bo regular, tho elevations nicely rounded off, and 
nil small irregularities removed. Tho best form is to liavo tho ground level 
for twenty or fifty yards round the house, and then a gontlo inclino beyond 
it. Occasionally, however, grounds will look very charming if they have a 
gradual rise at a distance of TOO to 200 yards from a dwelling-house. One of 
tho most beautiful gardens I have ever booh was shai)od thus, a being the house, 
c A. a gravel -walk, with 

grass-plot, c ; beyond, 
a sloping bank, d, ter- 
' minating in a sloping 

lawn, e ; at the base is tho flower-garden,/, and a sloping bank, g, down to the 
water, which may cither he an artificial canal or a natural river, tho opposite 
bank, A, being a wood or copse of shrubs. If the opposite bank had been 
nicely sloped down to the water, and planted with rhododendrons, these 
grounds would have been still more perfect. When I saw them, the wood- 
side was exceedingly rough, and an irregular run of aggod edges of earth 
exhibited along the water’s edge throughout its entire ength. Tho banks of 
all ornamental water in dressed pleasure-grounds, whether composed of turf 
or stone, should descend several inches below the water-line. 

416 , At one of tho finest places in tho county of Norfolk, if not in tho 
kingdom, the house stands on tho side of a hill, sloping down to a most 
extensive, rich, agricultural, wooded valley beyond. It is surrounded with 
wide terraces, supported with massive walls finished with rich balustrades, tho 
different levels being reached by magnificent flights of steps. The following 
exhibits a rough section of tho shape of the ground about tho centre : — 1 is 

the position of tho 
house ; 2 , the grand 
terrace, of different 
■ and leveU, 

edged with scroll-work of box and white sand, filled up with deep bedding* 
plants ; 8 is the massive stone wall ; 4 , a border for geraniums, with patches 
of hollyhocks, &c. ; 6 , sloping lawn, furnished in some parts with fine largo 
CCS, in others with regular* shaped bods for b^ding-out plants. The dotted 
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lines indicate a gravel walk, which skirts along part of the wood, that ocoupica, 
in one part, tho second slope ; at other points this slope is furnished with 
blocks of trees, &c., and planted as a fernery, or wild natural scenery for a 
ribbon-border of dahlias, pei-haps 200 yards long ; 7 is a broad turf promo* 
nade, probably 1,000 yards long and 30 feet wide, which bounds one side of 
the nearly level space ; 8, which is occupied with a succession of gardens in 
almost every variety of style, from tho richest embroidered patterns of box, 
sand, and flowers, through a succession of beautifully-grouped flower-gardens, 
down to tho most perfect imitations of natural scenery, indicates tho posi- 
tion of a walk which winds through beds of flowers, groups of shrubs, &c., laid 
out in tho pietiiresquo style ; and the whole is bounded, on that sido, by a 
belt of wood, and at each end by an extensive park. 

417. Doubtless such positions are the most coniraanding, and aflbrd great 
scope for the display of cultivated taste and inventive genius ; sometimes, 
however, tho grounds are level, and it is desirable that a distant view 
should not be obscured by a garden on tho stirfaoc ; in such cases the 
ground Is shai>G(l us fol- ^ 

lows ; a being the house, 

h tho gravel walk, c tlu3 ' 

turf lawn, d a sloping 

bank, e the garden, with rising bank beyond. Occasionally, again, tho 

ground rises from the house, and a garden has to bo looked up to, as in A ; 

in all such cases the ground should 

be lovcllcd us far as c, and then 

either riso gradually, as shown » 

above, or suddenly, as in B. When ‘ 

a garden is formed on tho rising 

f/wtrioi* Id tr A 


be lovcllcd us far as c, and then 

either riso gradually, as shown » .. 

above, or suddenly, as in B. When ‘ 

a garden is formed on tho rising 
slo])C, tho former method is generally ^ 

best, as tho beds meet tho eye better. In one now placo that I laid out, tho 
ground rose rapidl}^ towards the cast, ainl was level on tlic south front. Now, 
as this commanded a niagnifieont 

view, it was determined to keep — ...w...*' — 

that j>crfectly clear, and tho gai*- i 

den, 1), w'iis formed to tho left of 
the huus(3, thus : — 

418, Brick or stone walls will Bomctlinos bo better and more effective than 
earth-banks for maintaining tho diffox-ent levels ; they shonld iiicliiio towards 
the bank from 1 to 1 J inch, according to their height. Generally, it will be 
best to finish them with balustrading and vases ; occasionally, however, the 
wall will look best if rendered altogether invisible from tho inside, with n 
plain wall or walls on tho outside, — kind of ha-ha. In all cases whore v/alls 


are used, tho different levels must be connected by flights of stone steps. 
Tho tread of these may range from 15 inches to 2 feet, and the rise should 
average 6 inches in depth. Tuiff steps should nov^r ocQur on a gravel 
nor stone on turf bank, 
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419 But it is not possible, if it were desirable, to lay out all gardens either 
level gi'ound or such as has a regular slope. Sometimes the intervention 

i*ocks, the enomeus quantity 
iram of material to be moved, and 

adopted, may ren- 
dor this absolutely impossible 
As a rule, all 

11^0' goometrical gardens look best, 
and appear largest, on level sur- 
faces; such a siu*face is also 
‘ ' most effective for displaying the 
gardenesquo stylo. In the pic- 
tiiresquo, irregularities of sur- 
"" may not only be useful but 

Idgbly desirable. These sketches, 
which are sections of country, 
illustrate my meaning. It 
''‘•^‘'Uil(!:!,,lllj,‘j! '! ' jg obvious, that if trees, shmbs, 

% &c., are planted on these knolls, 
jg:!pj:pn;^^ appear much larger, 

effective, than if 

'' '' placed on a level surface. 

420. Having glanced at some of the many varieties of surface-forms that 
may occur in laying out a gai’den, 1 will now proceed to give a few hints con- 
cerning thoir production. Nothing can well bo more simple than making 
ground level ; all that is necessary arc a few stakes of varied length, a mallet, 
a common angle or spirit-level, and a straight-edged piece of wood, li inch 
thick, 4 deep, and 10 or 12 feet long, or, belter still, the base of the level might 
be so long. Suppose, then, tho waving lines in the following section to 
represent the natural, and the dotted lino the desired level. Drive in a stake 

i'l d I I I I / insert another at B ; 

I place the lovel across the 

toi>, proceed then fi om I to c, and so on throughout the entire length ; this 
operation will produce tho level lino of stakes CD. Then, having deter- 
mined on tho level to bo adopted at A, measure tho same distance down from 
tho top of each stake on tho lino CD, and this must obviously furnish the 
required level, AB. In this section there will bo rather more earth to be 
moved than will bo required to fill up the depressions on the surface. Some- 
times this is an advantage, as the earth may bo wanted elsewhere ; but if it 
is otherwise, an excess of soil must bo guarded against by a careful survey and 
correct measurement of tho surface. Whore this is the case, on© of tho 
simplest methods for arriving at a correct estimate is to dig out narrow lines 
across the ground to be levelled, at distances of 20 or 80 feet apart, reducing 
these lines to the requisite level. By carefully measuring the elevations and 
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doprosstions in the gix)und loft, which the correct basis thus provided furnishes^ 
the necessary data for the exact level which can bo maintained by the soil on 
tlio spot can bo correctly estimated. The trenches themselves can then bo 
elevated or depressed at pleasure, supposing the right level not to be known 
when they were formed. When this plan is adopted, the dotted lino AB 
would represent the trench formed, and the dotted vortical lines the lovelUng- 
stakes. Grounds with a regular slope in any one direction are managed in a 
similar manner. Suppose the section that follows is to have a fall of 20 inches 
in 200 foot, proceed thus : - 

Level the distance ah ; I — 

look along the lino to c ; “ ^r — — p — 

make the stake c level * y 

wil.h ah ; measure down 
20 inches to d, and tho lino 

rf would form tho top of the stakes. Then measure down from tho top of each 
stake, tho distance from e to E, and this would give tho reejuired level or even 
surface, EF. However, to mako a line of this length, with 20 inches fall, and 
tho levelling-stakes 10 feet aj)art, a piece of wH)od, 1 inch thick, must be 
j)laued on the top of each stake as you proceed. For instance, the level would 
rest on tho top of tlio stake at e, hub the inch would bo inserted under tho end 
at h ; it would then rest at h, and the inch be movoil on to tho next, and so on 
throughout the entire lino. Tho amount of fall in any given length being 
given, and the distance between tho stakes ascertained, the thickness of tho 
props used will at once bo determined. Biit ground with an even fall is per- 
haps most exi)cditiously levelled by the aid of three borrowing-pins, as they 
are termed : they are simply U})riglit splines of wood, say ^ ^ 
2 or 3 inches wide and 1 inuh thick, with a cross-piece of tho 1 [ 
samo or greater (lirnensiiuis, ainl from 3 to 5 feci long. White 
is perhaps as good a colour as any, with a black lino across tho 
centre of the top bar. IJaviug ascertained tho level at any two 
given points, insert one of tho pins, leaving the notch at the 
bottom resting on the tO}) of the stake. Ih-oceod to the other 
rnd, and rest tho pin on another stake, even with your intended 
Rurfaco ; send a boy or man along the line to insert stakes at . 

I )nvcnient distances, say 15 or 2(1 feet apart, and place tho ^ 

third bon*owing-pin on them as he proceeds. When tho eye sees the three 

pins— wdiich, of course, are all of a length— at once, then the stake is right, 

and ho immediately proceeds n 

to insert and prove, and thus |] j j 

goe? on through out the whole T, « - !j 

lino. If tho distance is e 

groat to eeo tho entire length, 

tlioobservator, instead of continuing at one end, can follow within a few stakes 
of the operator, or the stationary pin can bo inserted in the middle instead of 
at tho end. This sketch will illustrate my moaning. 
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421. For lovolling cxtonsivo tracts of country for railways, canals, &c., a 
tlioodolito, which is a spirit-level raised on three logs, and funiished with a 
telescope, is the instrument employed. A quadrant is also frequently used 
for the same purpose, and for determining the level of drains, Ac. The follow- 
ing diagram and remarks are taken from Loudon’s '' Self-Instruction for 

Young Gardeners,” the last 
contribution of that great 
and good man to a science 
that lie loved better than his 
life : — ** Supi)ose it were re- 
quired to run a level through 
the ground indicated, AB, 
from the point A. Provide 
a few staves proportioned 
in length to tho work in hand, and let them liavo cross-pieces to slide 
up and down ; then, having firmly fixed the staff in the ground, to which 
tho quadrant is attached at the point A, set tho instrunjent in such a 
position that the plumb-line shall hang exactly parallel to the perpendicular 
limb of the quadrant ; tho upper limb wull then be horiaontal. This done, 
direct tho eye through the sights, iuid, at tho same time, let an assistant 
adjust tho slides on each staff so as exactly to ningo with tho line of vision. 
Then suppose the height AC to bo 5 feet downwards from the upper side of 
tho slide upon each staff, so shall tho dotted lino AB represent the level 
line required. Suppose tho operation had been to determine a cut for a drain, 
to have a fall of 3 inches in every 20 feet, tho distance between each staff in 
the above figure may he supposed to be 20 feet, then 5 feet 3 inches would 
have to 1)0 measured down tho first staff', 5 feet G inches down tho second, 
5 feet 9 inches down tho third, &c. &c. The dotted line AB would then 
represent the lino parallel to tho bottom of tho intended drain.” 

422. Where hills or mounds are to be thrown lip, slakes should be inserted 

of tho desired height, and a 
lino stretched across their 
tops to show tho conforma- 
tion of tho surface, as in tho 
cut. Tlicso stakes, in all gar- 
den operations, should range 
from 10 to 20 feet apart, 

being a good average ; they are not only necessary for ascertaining the 
levels, but enable the mc^i to perform their work with the utmost case and 
certainty as to tho result. 

423. One of tho chief things to \)o attended to in levelling, is to retain all 
tho best soil for tho surface : this increase tho labour and expense, but is of 
the first importance in all garden operations. However, if judgment is 
exercised in the performance of the work, the surface-soil can generally bo 
passed over op tp tUp pew levpl wit^opt tl^e interveptioft of eprts OT 1 
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Tills will b6 obvious from the following section, in which tt is the desired level, 
h an open trench to get rid of the worthless subsoil, and c the section of the 
next ground to bo levelled. 

Of course, the surface-soil 
would be thrown from c into 
the trench I, up to the level 
of the lino a; the subsoil 
would then bo carted or wheeled where it was wanted, and the same pro* 
cess be repeated throughout the entire section. The now level would thcti 
be furnished with a depth of from 2 to 3 feet of good soil, fit for all cultural 
purposes. 

424. Drains might also bo inserted duiing the progress of the work, and 
thus the three important operations of levelling, trenching/ and draining, 
proceed at once. All garden-ground should be trenched ; for most purposes 
from 3 to 4 feet is a good depth ; oven grass will burn less in hot weather, 
and look bettor at all times, if it has a depth of from 18 inches to 2 feet of good 
soil to grow in. The ditferont eQects of dry seasons upon lawns in the same 
localities arise chiefly from the varying depths of their soil ; this has even 
more influence than their quality, for almost any poor soil will grow lawn 
grasses; and if too rich, tho grass will become coarse, and militate against that 
elastic carpet appearance which constitutes the inimitable cliarra of British 
lawns. Where this is tho case, part of the rich soil should be removed, and 
some of tho poor soil mixed up with tho surface intended for grass. Some- 
times the soil of other parts is so poor as to be much benefitted by a liberal 
application of well-rotted stable or other manure. Generally, however, if it 
is well mixed, and not simply inverted, in the process of trenching, moved to 
a sufficient depth, and properly drained, tho soil on tho spot will grow most 
of tho garden-plants well, Roses, &c., wall require a richer soil, and azaleas, 
thalmias, &c.y peat-earth to grow in. I have found rhododendrons generally 
grow almost as well, and flower better, in stiff sandy loam than in any other 
soil whatever. Where poat cannot bo procured, rotten leaves converted into 
mould are the best substitute. If possible, all special soils should bo introduced 
during the performance of tho heavy ground-work incident to lovelling, trench- 
ing, &c. This will i)revent newly-mado lawna from being injured by wheeling, 
on it, before they arc properly consolidated. Walks shouhl also be made, 
walls built, and steps erected at this stage of the proceedings ; but tho 
surface-gravel ought not to be put on until tho turf is laid, and all tho rough 
work finished. 

425. And now, having got the ground into shape, and all tho heavy work 
completed, if operators and proprietors could only be induced to rest from 
their labours for nine or ten months, they would speedily gain double that 
time in enhanced rapidity of growth, and more satisfactory results. The foot 
is, tho ground ought to be furnished with a green crojo of some description, 
to ameliorate its texture and clear it &om weeds. Any port, too, that had 
baott xaanie vp tnm, n greater depth than others would have time to subside 
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■betwosn this an^l fiext October. Ilowerer firmly the eartb may be faminod^ 
the subsidence is, to some extent, unavoidable ; and the intervention of o 
green crop would allow the whole surface to bo overlooked, and little inequal- 
ities remedied before permanent turfing or jdanting. Notliing can well bo 
worse practice than planting upon crude newly-exposed, fresh-drained laud. 
Such land is often more or less puddled during the operation ; and it will bo 
several years before the action of drains and the percolation of rjiin-waler 
will remedy this evil. Fearing, however, that all have not thus “learned to 
labour and to wait,” I will proceed with i>ractical directions for laying down 
flower-beds, &c., advising every one, at the same time, to 2>re])arG for a cro2> 
of turnips, carrots, and potatoes, and to carry out these instructions next year. 

426. All w-oiking i)lan.j, as tliey arc termed, must bo drawn to a correct 
scale, the larger the better,— a tiuarter of an inch to a foot is a convenient 
size. Having provided ourselves with a strong garden-lino, several smooth 
round stakes, from 5 to C feet long, a quantity of small stakes to define 
the bods ; a pair of wooden compasses, 5 feet in length, the logs being 
connected together with a perforated quadraiit-sha2>cd piece of iron, for fixing 
them at any distance reej^uired ; a straight-c<lgcd piece of wood, say 10 feet 
long ; and a square, wHh one limb about the same length, — wo iiroceed to 
business, Mr. McIntosh, in his “ Book of the Garden,” gives a diagram and 
description of a very useful instrument, wdiich it would be desirable to procuro 
where there is much work to bo done, although a line in a proper loop round a 
stake will perform the same work, but. not quite so cxjDeditiously, Tlie instru- 
ment described by Mr. McIntosh is an upright polo, 2 foot in length, shodw’ith 
iron, in which revolves a metallic tube, with a in’ojccting shoulder, to which is 
attached by a screw a wooden rod, 8, 10, or more feet in length, marked in 
feet and inches. Upon this rod thoro is a movable iron slitk*, with an iron 
sharp-jiointod stud. The 2-fcet polo being placed in the centre, or jjoirit from 
which the figuro is to bo described, tbo slide is moved along the rod to the 
proper distance, and fixed there by means of a sci'cw. An iron handle, iurnod 
up at the end of the rod, about 18 inches in length, is taken hold of ; and, as 
it is moved round, tho iron stud in tho horizontal rod describes the figure 
intended. Tho first operation in laying down a garden will generally consist 
in determining the centre of the ground to bo occupied, and then drawing a 
base-line, intersected by a perpendicular, tbe wlxole length and width of tho 
space to be occupied. These lines will furnish the starting-points of most of our 
measurements, and it is of the first importance that tliey should intersect each 
other exactly at right angles. Everybody knows how to make a circle, and 
all figures whose sides are part of a circle ai*e formed by its division into 
differont parts. For instance, a pentagon is a cii’cle whose circumference is 
divided into fiye, — a hexagon six, a heptagon seven, an octagon eight ; and so 
on. If tho operator is not furnished with a pair of large compasses, all regularly- 
curved lihes can be described by a cord running loosely round a strong stake 
in the cenitre of the curve. Ellipses^ or ovals,^ freqtuently occur in gardens, 
that I will piere describe several ways of forming them. The chief point to bear 
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ih concerning tlicm is, that the length must always correspond with the 
width. In cases where both length and breadth are given, tho easiest way to 
proceed is as follows : — Make the line for tho length, and another for the 
width i^erpcndicular to it. Then take a distance one half tho entire length 
of tho oval, and place tho stake or compasses at an equal distance on each 
side from tho centre, and cut the base-line from each extremity of this line 
diagonally to the point whore tho oval inclines to its centre. Then in.«ert two 
strong stakes at tho front of tho base-line ; place a garden-line round them ; 
draw it tight, and it will slip round the stakes and define tho ellipsis. Ovals 
can also bo formed by tlie aid of two, three, or four circles, as shown below. 

427. In fig. 1 , threo circles are formed on the centre lino of the oval, whose 
length is given. The outer edge of the two end 
circles forms tho end of tho ' ellij^sis. Then draw 
the lines, 6c, af, ec, and ag, and, where they 
cut tho centre of tho figure is tho point for 
describing tho sides of tho oval. I'lacing a stake, 
or one leg of the compasses, at a, describe tho 
line gf; then move to c, and descriho he, and tho 
dlipsis is completed. 

428. To make fig. 2 , form two cii'clcs, II, I, whose circumforoncos will touch 



Fig. 1 . 


each other. Take the diameter of one, place tho 
compasses in the centre of tho circle II, already 
formed, and sweep upwards to a, and downwards 
to 6 ; place them in tho opposite circle, and sweep 
in the opposite direction. Where these lines in- 
tersect each other, draw two more circles of the 
same diameter, and those will form the end of the 
oval. Then idace one end of the compsusscs at I, 
and describe the side from B to H ; romovo to II, 
and draw F to C, and the figure is complete. Theso 
circles may all bo formed by means of a stake, to 
which a string is attached. 



429. Fig. 3 is still more simple : divide the length into threo equal parts ; 
lot the two points thus found bo tho centres of 
two circles, whose outside edges will form tho ends 
of thb ellipsis. Whore 
they intersect each 
other in the centre of 
the figure will bo points 
from which to completo 3 . 

the segments of its sides. I suppose every one knows how to erect one line 
perpendicular to another : — Let ah be a straight lino from which a perj)endi- 
cular line is passed at c. Measure any distance on each side of c, the same on 
bothsidas ; place the compasses in each of the points thus formed, describe tho 
^bies 9Xd; the point of intersection wBl be perpendicular to c« There is no 
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better method of iorming curved lines than that described by Mr. Alexandap 
Forsyth, in tho first volume of the Loudon Gardeners^ Magazine. To form 
a voluto with numerous spaces : — Make a circle around tlio centre of your 
intended volute, ns much in circumference as you intend tho breadth of yout 
circuitous border to bo. Stick tho circumferential line full of pegs, and tie 
one end of a garden-lino to one of them ; then, taking the other in your 
hand, go out to the i)oint where you intend tho voluto to begin, and, as you 
circumambulate, holding tho lino strained tight, you will delineate on the 
ground tho figure required. To form tho spiral lino where tho border is 
narrower, towards tho centre, like the shell of a snail : — IVIake a circle as 
before, and, instead of driving tho pegs upright, let them form a cone ; or, 
instead of pegs, use a largo flower-pot whelmed, and, if necessary, a smaller 
one whelmed over it. Measure the radius of your voluto, and wind that 
complement of lino round the cone in snch a manner as to correspond with 
the varying breadth of your intended border, and commence making tho 
figure at the interior by unwinding tho line. 

/|30. 1'he following description of how to form an egg-shaped figure is from 



MeJntosh’s '‘Book of tho Garden.” The lino 
being given, divide it into two equal parts ; from 
the point c, where these lines intersect each other, 
construct a circle with tho radius ca or ch ; draw 
tho line cd perpendicular to a2» ; taking a and h as 
centres, describe two arcs ; draw a lino from h 
through dj till it cuts tlic arc at/; then, with d 
as a radius, complete tho figure. The following groups frequently met with 

in gardening arc given, 
with their centres indi- 
cated, to facilitate their 
easy transference to tho 
ground. They arc copied 
by Mr. McIntosh from a German v/ork entitled " Ilaiidbibliothek flir Giii*tnor,** 
by Ligilir, of Berlin. 



431 . The plan, of which the design is a quarter, 
I would lay dowm hy describing tho entire circle 
a, di-awing tho double lines inclosing the space for 
turf or gravel at once ; then, wil-h tl^o »tako still 
at tho centre, describe tho circle h, and halve 
the distance db. Now divide tho circle a into eight 
equal parts, and draw tho diagonal and straight 
linos as in the plan, mai*kiiig out the circle 1>, 
and describing the elliptical and central figure ; 
remove tho compasses to the point where tho 
diagonal lines cut the circle a, and describe the 
semicircular lines e and d, repeating the operations on the four points, and the 
ehief part of the figure is constructed. 
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77. — AlOCASIA jENiilKGSll 

{Coloc(Ula), 

As a planl., the Alocasia 

IS roinarkablo for its disimctrioss and 
efl\'v‘tivoii(*sg. . Tlio k)av(*s aro iroiii 
six to oijrht iiudjos long, and tho 
sama moasuro across, and grow 
freely. A beautiful glaucous green 
is the ground of tbe leaf, wliieh 
will liave on it from twelve to six- 
teen blotebes, well nigh black, thus 
j)r(‘scnting a romarkabli* contriist. 
For table decoration, nothing haiid- 
somer or more telling. 
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432. Tho accompanying diagram represents the centre and a quarter of 

the Butch or French garden at r-— 1 r— , r— % 

Putteridge Bury, the seat of [ | [ | | [ [ l \ 

Oolonel Sowerby. It would bo > - i i " ■ r 1 i ' " ** v 

best formed by drawing the con- I I I I I i //I 

tre and tho four semicircles, then I " I r— ~j r— 1 h.l ) 

drawing tho diagonal lines, and, * 1 I | | 1 ! ll \ 

finally, tho straight ones. This ^ ' - ' "J > 

garden is sunk about 18 inches I [\\ / /^\ 

or 2 feet beneath the surround- | \ \ / /: _J 

ing surface, and has a beautiful i:^ I I 7 y~r~] H 

effect when looked down upon. 1 r ~7 ^ y 

As it was laid down and is still l/y \\lr — if JJ ^ 

under tho management of my ^ 

brother, INfr. Kobert Fish, I hope 

to funiish tho mode of grouping it for the calendar in April or May. 

433. The annexed engraving represents a quarter of tho centre of tho chief 

flower-garden at the Buko of Grafton’s, 1 • 

at Euston, tho other throe-fourths being J j 

exactly its counterpart. Beginning at — ^ ■ — ' '■» — 

the centre, it would bo easily trans- 
ferred to paper by dividing the dotted 


[□□rndzhci 




circle into an octagon, with tho four 
oentro sides longer than the four diag- 
onal ones : the other lines being straight, 
need no instructions. 

43.1. Irregular figures and elaborate 
patterns in box aro not so easily managed, 
although many of them are susceptible 
of being foiined upon certain and easily- 
ascertained principles. In cases, how- 
ever, where it is otherwise, and the 
tracery is capricious and difficult to re- 
duce to rule, there is no better mode 
of transference to the ground than by 
running lines across it in all directions, 
so that tho ground is divided into a 
scries of squares of etjual size, corre- 
sponding to tho same squares on tho 
paper retkiced to a scale. Holding the 
paper in one hand and a pointed stick 
in the other, almost any design may be 



copied in this manner. Of course, the plan on the paper will bo divided into 
squares in tho same manner as the ground. It would also facilitate the 
transference of all plans, if tho chief points of formation were boldly indicated. 


N 
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Gcncrany, p;ardciier« make rough plans for their own use ; and cortaialy 
every design must bo fully mastered on i)aper before there can be the slightest 
hope of success in placing it on the ground. It will be observed in every plan 
I have given, that the spaces between the beds are of uniform width through- 
out ; — I never saw a plan look satisfactory on the gi'ound where this was not the 
case. Sharp, iirogular, angular pieces of turf or gravol, leading nowhere, may 
look very well on paper, hut are most disappointing on the ground. Unles.s 
there are embroidery patterns of box or different-coloured surfaces, lay it down 
as a rule never to be infringed, that the si)accs between the beds, whether 
viccupicd with turf or gravel, shall be of one uniform width throughout. The 
distance between them and the main walks should also be the same at all 
points ; and, as a rule, this distance should be greater than the width between 
the bods. The distance of ono figure from another must be determined by 
the size of Iho figures. On grass, however, it should never be less than 3, and 
ncctl never exceed 12 foot. Small gardens on gravel may have the figures closer 
togctlior ; but much under 3 feet will give them a miserable puny appearance, 
aiul for large gardens 5 foot will be a good average. Six is also an excellent 
average for large gardens on grass ; and 5, 4, down to 3, for tlioso of smaller 
dimensions. 

435. Somef lines gardens are laid down on a mixed plan of grass and graveL 
When each bed is edged wdth brick, stone, tile, or cement, these edgings arc 
occasionally siuToundod with from 2 to 4 feet of gravel, succeeded by the 
same, or a greater, width of turf. Flagstones are also used for this purpose 
instead of gravel, as well as to subdivide groups of figures close to the dwelling, 
house, Beds on grass, however, imless much elevated above the surface, are 
most effbclivo without any edgings whatever; although, in certain situations, 
raised beds, with massive edgings of stone or rustic-work, look well. Single 
beds of this description often have their tops convort(;d into the fonn of 
baskets, tents, &c., to be covered with climbing plants or roses, with excel- 
lent effect. For beds on gravel, an edging of some kind becomes imperative. 
Of all living edgings box is the bc'-t; thrift, sedums, and s.sxifrages of various 
kinds, and iho wonderful weed that the gullible thought was to banish grass 
from our laviuis {Spergula milifera), follow each other in value and adaptability 
Sor this purpose, in the order in which I have here named them. Ornaments 
stone, tile, brick, or cast iron edgings, are probably better than any living 
edging whatever. They can neither hai'hour insects, exhaust the soil, nor 
look patchy throagh dying off; and, although perhaps more expensive in the 
first instance, the first expense is the only one. They can he purchased on 
the most reasonable terms, and of the most chaste patterns, and varied and 
elegant designs. Whatever edgings ore used, they must vary in height and 
thickness with the size of the beds they define. Nothing can he in worse 
taste than a heavy, massive edging surrounding a small, delicate pattern, or 
vice versA* 

436. On sterile, uncongenial soils, it has been recommended by Mr. Loudon 
ind others to inclose all the flower-beds with * brick wall to the depth of 2 or 
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8 feet, so that the soil could be entirely removed at pleasure. Where this is 
attempted, such walls would form an excellent base for the edging to rest on ; 
and where such an operation is unnecessary, a layer of concrete 6 inches deep 
will afibrd the requisite solidity and stability. Groups of beds, or single 
figures for roses, may often be edged and ombcllishod over their tops with chaste 
patterns, and Gothic or other arches of wire-work, to bo covered with the 
climbing varieties. Such erections, while objects of groat beauty in them- 
selves, also diversify tho sky-outline of our gardens, and relievo that mono- 
tonous beauty which seems almost to be incident to our present methods of 
furnishing them. The cliiot flower-garden hero is bounded on thiee sides with 
arcades of roses, which I may again refer to when I furnish a plan, with the 
mode of grouping for the calendar in May. 

437. Having thus endeavoured so to display the art of laj ing out grounds 
as to enable every lover of a garden to form his own, and thus heighten his 
enjoyment by adding to his other pleasures tho high and satisfy ing pleasuro 
of paternity, I will now furnish a few hints concerning otlier special depart- 
ments. 

438. Reserve Gardens. — Utility, or fitness fortlio object in view, must be 
tho principle embodied in laying out tliis department. This, however, is 
quite compatible with neatness and order ; in fact, those aro well-iiigh indis- 
pensable to utility. To manage any piece of ground on tho haphazard 
rule-of-thumb want of principle is tho surest mode of making it of tho least 
possible use. 

4S9. No better system of laying out a reserve garden cun be adopted than 
making a few good walks through tho ground, and forming tho latter into 
bods, say four feet wi<lo, and any convenient lengths. Tart of tho ground 
can bo left without division into beds, for raising hollyhocks and other largo- 
growing plants, or for growing dahlias, kc.j for exhibition or other special 
purposes. The beds will bo used for raising atimuils or bicnniids, for propa- 
gating choice varieties of pinks, carnations, ])oIyanthuscs, &c. ; aiid for pro- 
viding a reserve stock for verbena borders and flower-beds, and perforrningany 
operation that might render otlier departments unsightly. licpos might bo 
budded, choice shrubs layered, seedling rhododendj ons, &c. nursed, up here ; 
now varieties of all bedding-plants preserved— seedlings, flowers — and any or 
every experimont to find out the capabilities of any given plant, made in this 
department. Rich beds would also bo provided for growing and layering 
dirysaiithcmums, salvias, &c., for potting in tho autumn. I would not advise 
tho beds to bo divided by any formal walks of gravel ; — alloy s cut off with the 
epade, from one foot to 18 inches wide will suflico. Tho relative position 
of beds and paths could then be changed exory second year, and tho whole 
ground enjoy tho benefit of tho highest culture. In wet w'eathor, a few 
boards may be thrown down ou tho earth -paths by the men, when they 
oomo for the plants for transplanting, to keep the walk*-' clcaii. A dry soil — of 
great importance everywhere else— is essentially necessary here ; us the three 
great ugun<.s in the germination of seeds are heat, moistarei and air. An 
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excess of moisture, however, by reducing tlio tomporature and exoludlng 
the air, decomposes tho seed before the vital principle cau develop itseK 
Hence the frequent complaint of bad seed on wet soils. This will bo rendered 
Btill more obvious by tho following diagrams, which prove the beneficial 

influence exorcised by drainage upon tho 
soil, and were exhibited before tho High- 
land Agricultural Society by Dr. Madden, 
of Penicuik, in 1844. They are highly- 
magnified sections of soil in threo dif- 
ferent conditions. Under tho microscope, 
soil is seen to be made up of numerous 
distinct porous particles. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents it in a perfectly dry state ; both 
tho soil and tho channels between being 
quite dry. Fig. 2, on the other hand, 
represents a soil i>orfoctly wet ; the par- 
ticles themselves are full of water, and 
so are tho channels between them. In 
fig. 3 tho particles are moist, while tho 
pas.sago8 between them are filled with 
air. These diagrams show that soil in 
tho condition exhibited in figs. 1 and 2 
was totally unfit for the germination of 
seed. In fig. 1 tliore is no water ; in 
fig. 2 there is no air ; in fig. 3 both arff 
present, in the proportions favourable to 
tho growth of seeds, and those aro requi- 
site to insure tho vigorous growth of the 
plant throughout all its stages ; therefore 
fig. 3 is tho condition of soil desiderated 
for all cultural purposes, and exhibits 
that congenial admixture of earth, water, 
and nir, that plants delight in, and which 
efficient drainage only can provide for 
them. 

440, Orc7/ard,— The grafting of most of our fruit-trees upon stocks being 
calculated to produce short stunted growth, has considerably modified the 
practice of hordy-friiit culture. Unless the demand for fruit is very great, I 
would not generally recommend the fonnation of orchards. I have, however, 
supposed the latter to be the case in tho plan given at page 73, and have, 
consequently, indicated tho position of the orchard. It will bo seen to be 
entirely sheltered from the north and north-east, and hidden from the 
pleasure-ground by shrubberies. It has a gentle inclination, and full 
exposure to the south, and, both in form and position, is well adapted for its 
intended purpos«b The soil is a good loam, 4 feet in depth, resting upon 
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chalk, and it has been thoroughly drained by drains inserted 6 inches 
beneath the chalk-level, the tiles being covered over to that depth with 
broken stones. The permanent trees, which, as it is intended to lay the 
orchard down to grass, must be standards and half-standards, with from 4 to 
6 feet of clear stem, should be planted in rows, from SO to 40 feet apart, 
and in what is termed the quincunx style, thus ; — 


The north or coldest side of the orchard should bo planted with walnuts, 
cherries, medlars, chestnuts, &c., to provide shelter for the others. They miglit 
bo succeeded by the hardiest plums and apples, to bo followed by tho tender 
pears on tlie south or warmest side. If a gradation of height were also followed, 
the shelter provided would be more elHcicnt, and the general effoct more 
pleasing. Filberts, mulberries, and service-trees, may also bo introduced. 
But these temporary trees should be inserted as nurses between tho permanent 
trees. Firm-growing varieties that come early intf) bearing should be chosen 
for this purpose, and they will not only encourage tho growth of the perma- 
nent trees, but pay their own cost a dozen times over before they will require 
removal. They must, however, bo carefully w'atched, lost they weaken tho- 
energy or destroy the symmetry of tho permanent trees. The rows in this case 
will run east and west, which is, perhaps, as good an arrangotaent as any. 

441. No better form can bo devised for a kitchen-garden than a sqxiare, sub- 
divided by two centre walks, as in fig. 1, or a long parallelogram, as fig. 2. 
Something like fig. 3 has also been recommended by Mr. Loudon and others, 
and tho rounded part would make a beautiful fruit-gardon. The same figure 
also bo rounded at both ends. Tho centre walk 
pass tlirough close at each end. a represents tho 
fruit-tree border, 10 feet wide, c walk, 6 feet wide, 
border for dwarf trees or bushos, or tho culture of 
3rrio3, &c., 6 iect wide. Whatever shape is adopted, 
borders should always be introduced on each side of 
tho main walks. Nothing tends more to relievo 
tho heavy appearance of largo ma.sscs of vegetables, 
and to confer an air of elegance to a kitchen- 
garden, than such borders. They are separated 
from the main vegetable compartments by small 
walks, from 18 inches to 2 feet wide. These walks 
can be edged with pebbles, and have a sprinkling 
of gravel, or simply cut off as alleys, and bo left 
solid earth, at pleasure. If they are formed of some 
hard substance, all tho wheeling can be performed 
on them instead of on tho main walks. 

. 442. Perhaps the nearer to a level a kitchen-garden 
can be formed, the better. A slight inelination 
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t(> tlio south-east, south, or west, might be an advantage ; oil no account 
should it incline to the north. Some gardens, however, are formed on the 
side of a hill,~tho Countess of Bridgewater's, at Ashridge Park, for instance, 
-—end I believe it is very productive. Where it is nearly level, it may often 
be desirable to givo fruit-treo borders a considerable inclination, to get the 
benefit of the sun’s rays, and insure thorough drainage. Borders against the 
wall may be sloped in directions opposite to those which lino the inner side of the 
walk. These borders havo also a good oflect laid on in round ridges. In level 
kitchen ‘gardens it is often desirable to throw up sloping banks or zigzag ridges 
for early and late crops. The south front of such banks, especially if a thatched 
hurdle or some other check to the u iud is placed on tho top, is equal to a 
south border; and tho north side is equally useful for late strav.'berries, 
saliidiiig in hot wcatlic'r, Ac. Such banks arc also most useful for training 
peas, Ac., on lablo-trcstlos, within one foot or ciglitccn inches of the surface. 
Sonio of the borders at the side of Iho walk miglit also be occupied by iron 
wire for training trees or espaliers, table- trestles, Ac. One should bo devoted 
to rasps, planted 13 feet from tho walks, an<l trained to a handrail at the sido 
of the walk, from 3 to 4 foot high. Ti:o advantages of this 1,3 stein, on the 
ground of beauty, doing justice to tho young wood, and the facility and pleasure 
of gathering, mu.^'t be at once apparent. 

*143. Tho size of the kitclion-garden must depend upon tho demands upon 
it, and the mode of culture adopted. It is bad policy to have it too largo, it 
should bo kept iu tho highest state of cultivation, and its productive powers 
stimulated to tho utmost by liberal dressings of manure. Tho soil should bo 
trouched at least 4 feet deep, and drained a foot deeper. All the coarse 
vegetables, such as Jerusalem and globe artichoke.^, hoi seradish, rhubarb, &c., 
should be grown outside tho walls, if possible, in a slip by themselves. Herbs 
should have a border devoted to them, and be grown in beds 3 feot wide. 
Thus cultivated, tho back-garden becomes a source of interest and an objoct 
of beauty, and they are easily accessible. But I forbear entciing into detail?, 
lost I infringe upon tho proviuco of others. Suflice to say, that all I have 
here advised is as applicable to the plot a few yards square as to the nobleman’s 
garden of 10 or 20 acres ; and that T never could see why tho kitclien-gardcn 
Bhould not hcai* the impress of order, design, and high keeping, as much as 
any other part of tho grounds, or why this need interfere with securing tho 
largest amount of produce of tho best quality from a given space, which 
dhould bo the leading object in this department. — ^D, T. F, 

444 . Though, from the introduction of dwarf trees, upon which, in a good 
kitchen garden, as much fruit may he gi*own as will he required for the consump- 
of a family, an orchard is not now so necessary as it was some years ago, 
Btill we axe not inclined to see this useful appendage .of the country-house 
wholly neglected. A piece of pasture where the soil is good may he very profit- 
ably employed os an orchard. It will yield both a crop of fhiit and a crop of 
grass, and if the former bo not required for consumption, there is at all times a 
ready sale for it* Apples, pears, and cherries are the fruits properly cultivated 
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Ifl OKjliards; but plums, walnuts, and filberts arc not imfrcqucntly considered 
as orchard fruit, and in cases where there is only one orchard, all those fruits 
may, with advantage, bo included in it. 

445* l^pou the nature of the site and soil best suited for an orchard, Abcr« 
crombie observes, “ Land sloping to tho cast or south is better than a level ; a 
sheltered hollow, not liable to floods, is better than an upland with tho same 
aspect, and yet a gentle rising, backed by sufficient shelter, or the base of a hill, 
is eligible. A good loam, in which the constituents of a good soil predomiuato 
over those of a hot one, suits most fruit trees ; tho sub-soil should ho chy, and 
tho depth of mould thirty inches or threo feet. Before planting, drain, if neces- 
sary; trench to the dej)th of two feet, manure according to the defects of tho 
soil, and give a winter and summer fallow; or cultivate the site for a year 
or two as a kitchen-garden, so that it may bo deeply dug and receive a good 
annual dressing.” 

4 ^ 16 . In formiiig an orchard, Dr. Lindlcy recommends, and wo quite agree 
with him, the early transplanting of the difl'ereni trees. “They cannot,” ho 
says, “ be removed from the nursery too soon after the w'oocl has become ri])e, 
and the leaves have fallen ofT, for between this time and the w inter many of 
them will make fresh roots, and bo prepared to push forth their young shoots 
with more vigour in the spring than those whoso transplanting has been dcleiTcd 
to a late period of the season.” All young trees should bo ciu'olully staked and 
protected from tho wind, and, if a dry .spring should succeed the autumn of their 
planting, they will require to be watered, or, w'hut is better, to have manure laid 
round their roots and bo watered through it. Pruning and training are neces- 
sary ; but, as a general rule, the knife should be avoided, if it is possible to bring 
the tree into a good shape without it. i’car trees will thrive in a lighter soil 
than ai)ples, and they are generally more hardy, and bear tho wind better. In 
a good soil, tho distance at which trees should stand from each other is from 
tw^enty-five to thirty feet; if all free-growing Yarietics are planted, it may 
perhaps be desirable to give from thirty to forty feet between them, and in all 
cases tho quincunx mode, as w'c have already stated, is the best. 

447 . In selecting apples and pears for planting, and, indeed, all fruits that admit 
’ of sorts, it is of the greatest importance to take into consideratifui not only soil 

but climate. Very little good is gained by selecting the best varieties if they , 
or «my of them, are not suited to the locality. Disappointment too often follows 
want of judgment in this respect. Whoever intends to plant an orchard es- 
pecially of apples and pears, should ascertain, in the first instance, w^hat sorts 
flom-ish best in his part of the country. He should then select tho best of theso 
and introduce such other sorts as, from their rcsemhlanco to them, may seem 
likely to answer. Tho following hsts are taken from tho foui-th volume of tho 
“ Floral World.” Tho sorts are undoubtedly all good, and tho descriptions 
accurate; but it would bo quite wrong to imagine that they are all adapted to 

every locality. -rw j * -i. 

448. TwEKXx-rouB Oechabd Aepees. K, kitchen purposes ; D. desse . 

‘ Mfresion, .K.-I.arge, round skin, Hght orange next the sun, greenish-yeUow 
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in tho sliadci flcsli yellowisli, crisp, sharply acid. Norcmbci* to Marct. A fruit* 
ful variety and showy grower. 

J3c(J/ordshire JPoundlingy K * — ^Very largo, pale green when ripe; flesh yellow- 
ish, acid. Novemher to April. A handsome kitchen apple, but rather fitful in 
productiveness. 

Bess Pool, K.) JD. — Largo, conical, handsome, yellow suffused with red next 
the sun; flesh white, sugary, vinous. Good from November to May. Barely 
fails to give a good crop, and fit for any piu'posc. 

Blenheim Orange^ K,, JD . — ^Very large, ovate, yellowisb, red next the sun; 
flesh yellow, sugary. November to June. 

Court of Wicl', D.— Aledium si^o, very handsome, greenish-yellow, orange, 
and russety; juicy, liigh-fiuvourecl. 

JDumrlow Stcdling, JJ.— Largo, round, yellow and light rod; flesh yellow, flr3t- 
rale. No\omb(3r to ]\Iiireh. Also known as Wolliiiglon and Nonnanton Wonder. 

Bci'onHhire Quarraulcn, A).— This is the famous “sack apple” of tho western 
counties. IMcdiumsizo, doej) crimson; flesh greenish- white, juicy, suhacid. August. 

Bnleh Codling K . — Very large, conical, and ribhed, greenish-yellow, with light 
tinge of orange ; flesh \\liil(‘ and firm. A first-rate kitchen apple, always bears, 
and will keoj) till Christmas. 

JIPeurn*s Bip})iii, D., K . — Full medium size, round, and handsome, grccnlsh- 
y<^‘llow, russety, aud bright red; flesh greenish- white, sweet, and rich flavoured. 
November to March. 

Forge, 1C.— Medium, golden -yellow motiled with crimson, and dark red next 
the sun ; flesh tender, juicy, and perfumed. Always bears well. September to 
February. 

French Oral, JC., J). — Large, dark green, brownish next the sun ; flesh green, 
fli’iii, subaeid. Bears immensely, and wdll keep any reasonable length of time. 

Gooscherrg Fijiidn, K, — Large, roundish, bright green; flesh greenish, tender, 
gooseberry flavour, liich it retains till May or J uno, and it may bo kept to the 
following August. 

ITaictlwrndcji, JC.— Large, ovate, yellowisU-grccn, reddish blush next tho sun; 
flesh Avhite, juicj’’, almost good enough for dessert. This no^ er fails to give a 
largo crop ; it is not a strong grower. The Now llawthoriidcn is more robust, 
and produces a finer fruit, but is scarcely so prolific as the old. I f but one apple 
tree could bo planted in tho garden, wc would have the Old llawthornden in 
preference to any other. September to Februaiy. 

JOCaniccll Souring, JC. — Medium size, greenish-yellow, red blush; flesh firm, 
crisp, acid. No orchard should bo without it, November to April. 

Kerrg Fqgnn, D.— Small, pale yellow streaked with red; flesh yellow, firm, 
jiiitn, and sweet. First-ruto in every respect. Seplcmhcr to November. 

London Fijgjpin, K. — Large, roundish angular, with five protuberances round 
the crown, deep yellow ; flesh white, suhacid. Very fruitful. October to February. 

Melon, JD, — Large, lemon -yellow and light crimson; flesh white, tender, juicy, 
vinous, perfumed. One of the best American apples, generally fruitful. Decem- 
ber to February. 
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7S — Ancyiogyne Longifloka 

{Aoanfliacea^^\ 

\ recent number of the Botanical 
3J agazine, in describiiifj this Acan- 
Ihaceas, dcelarod it a most beauti- 
lul plant, p()8sossin|T| something of 
tli<‘ iiitlorescenco of BusscUia] jwn- 
cea. It came from Guayaquil, 
liaving there boon discovered by 
Messrs. Veitch’s collector, Mr. 
Pearce. The flf>wor8 are home in a 
branched panicle, are about two 
inches in length, and of a bright 
vinous purple colour. 
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iTonparcilf OU^ JD.— Small, greenish-yellow, one of the hardiest j palo russet 
And brownish-red ; flesh tender, juicy, rich. January to May. 

lilorfolh Bearer, K» — Large, green, yellowish, and crimson; flesh tender, 
brisk flavour. A prodigious bearer. December to February. 

Northern Greening, K, — Medium, dull green, brownish-red; flesh greenish, 
subacid. First-rate. November to May. 

Stunner Bijtpin, D.— Medium, yellowish-green and brownish-rod; flesh 
yellow, firm, sugary, and rich. January to June. 

Shge Mouse Musset, D. — Small, roundish, greenish, aromatic, and highly- 
flavoured. One of the best dessert apjAcs. November to March. 

Winter jPearmain, K., D.—Large, conical, handsome greenish-yellow and 
deep red ; flesh juicy, sweet, and brisk-flavoured. October to April. 

Yorkshire Greening^ JBT. — Largo, roimdish, irregular, dark green striped with 
dull red ; pleasantly acid. October to February. 

449. For very exposed situations on the cast coast and north of the Island 
the following varieties are recommended : — • 

Dcsscrt.—Dovonsliiro QuarrendAi, Early Julicn, Kerry ripjiln, Nonesuch, 
Summer Strawberry, Franklin’s Golden Pippin. 

Kitchen.-- Cailitilo Codlin, llawlborndon, Keswick Cocllin, London Pippin, 
hlaux Codlin, French Crab, Tower of Glainmis, Yorkshire Greening, ‘VVinlop 
Colman. 

450. From the same excellent authority, tho “Floral ‘World,’* wo extract the 
following list and description of pears suitable lor orchard cultivation. 

Alexandre Medium size, melting, rich, and cxiiuisito ; prolific bush. 

December and January. 

Bergamotte d'Esjperen. — Medium, late, melting. Forms a handsome prolific 
pyramid or bush; but in wet or cold climates it requires a wall. March to May. 

Beurr 6 Droten.— Largo and excellent. End of Oetober, 

Beurrd d^Ahoisc. — A hardy variety of Brown Bcurre. 

Beurrd —Medium, delicious, melting; fonns a handsome prolific 

pyramid. Orphcline d’Engheim is a variety of this pear, equally good, less 
vigorous habit, a most prodigious bearer as a dwarf bush. December and 
January. 

Beurrd d'Amanlis. — Very large, melting; one of the best autumn pears, not 
particular as to soil. End of September. 

Beurrd Mance. — Large, late, melting, insipid from a wall ; but on tbo quince, 
in the open grounds, its flavour is quite exquisite, Ecquircs double working, 
and forms a better bush than a pyramid. March to May. 

Beurrd Easter. — Large, melting, perfumed, insipid from a wall ; best on the 
quince, and forms a beautiful bush. January to May. 

Beurrd Gouhalt. — Medium, melting, excellent; wonderfully prolific when 
worked on tho quince ; better as a bush than a pyramid. Middle of September. 

Bon Chretien (Williams’s). — Large, perfumed, melting; should be gathered 
before it is ripe. September. 

Broom Bark (Knight’s).— Medium size, melting pear; pai'takes of the flavour 
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of tlie melon and pineapple ; on the qninco must bo double worked ; a prolific 
bush. January. 

C7^a^mo«^c^— Large, well-known, melting. Pcccmber. This is the pear 
which grows so fine in J ersoy and Guernsey, 

Cointe de Xurny* — Medium j one of oiur most delicious autumn pears. October. 

J)r. Trousseau (Van Mens’).— A now, excellent, and most delicious hardy 
melting pear, which succeeds well on the quince, and forms a prolific bush. 
December, 

Ditchesse d'AngouUmc. — Very large and handsome, insipid from a wall; forms 
a lino pyramid. November. 

ForeUe^ or Trout Pear.—Mcdium; a very handsome speckled pear, melting 
and good. Forms a prolific hush, or a pyramid of moderate groivth. December. 

JoscpJinie (U J/aZ/we.?.— Medium size, delicious melting pear, aromatic. On 
the hawlUoi’n it forms a spreading, fruitful tree ,* succeeds well on tho f[uince, 
but <loes not form a handsome pyramid; as a bush or espalier it is very prolific. 
February to May. ^ 

Louise Bonne. 0/ Large. Mr. lllvcrs enys: ^‘Wlien cultivated on 
the quince slock this is Iho most beautUiil, as well as tho most delicious, melting 
pear of the season. Every one possessing a garden of six square feet should 
plant a tree on the quinco stock of this variety; it forms a most ornamental 
pyramid, and a compact fruitful bush.’' It is worthy of the orchard-house. 
October. 

Marie Louise, or Mario Louise N'ourclle* — Largo, melting, excellent; on 
tho pear forms a prolific pyramid, on tho quince, double w'orked, a prolific bush 
October, November. 

Monarch (Knight’s).— Medium, excellent; forms a handsome pyramid on the 
pear. Deserves a wall, and may always be relied on. January till I’ebruary. 

Beach, or Boiro BCchc. — Medium, early, melting, slight aroma, very juicy; a 
prolific bush. September. 

Recife.— Small, highly -flavoured, melting; bears profusely as a pjTamid on 
the pear. October. 

Urlaniste, or Louise d*OrUans, — ^Medium size, a delicious melting pear; suc- 
ceeds weU on the quince, and forms a handsome pyramid. November. 

Winter JSTelis, — Small, roundish, buttery and melting, rich and aromatic; an 
abundant bearer, and a boaiitiful bush. November to February. 

Yat. — Medium or large, a hardy Dutch pear, melting and juicy, highly-per- 
fumed ; forms a prolific bush. September. 

451. The follondng pears are also suited to orchards and well worth growing : 
Aston Town, Autumn Bergamot, Bcurre dc Capeamont, Bishop’s Thumb, Gross© 
Calebasse, Hacon’s Incomparable, Napoleon, Swan’s Egg, Susette dc Bavay. 

452. There ore several sorts of baking and stewing pears, but tho best are, 
Catillac, Vicar of TVinkfield, Summer Compote, and XJvedale’s St. Germain 
for a wall. 

453. The following pears are best adapted for a cold climate; Alexandre 
Lambre, GanseTs late Bergamot, BeurrS d’Amanlis, Williams’s Bon Chr 4 tien, 
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Calebosso Colman d’Ete, Citron des Cannes, Hcsslo, Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, and Thompson’s Pear. 

454. As we have spoken of cherries and plums as orchard fruit, it may bo well 
to give a small list of each for the guidance of those who are intending to plant 
an orchard. The earliest chenics are the Black Tartarian, and the Eai’ly Purple 
Guigne, and the Eaidy May. These are succeeded by the May Duke, the Bigor- 
reau, the Elton, and Black Eagle,* the Late Duke is the latest of sweet cherries. 
For cooking pui'poscs, there is the Kentish; and for brandy, the Morello; for 
drying, the Belle de Choisy, the Flemish, and the Kentish. Waterloo is a good 
cherry, ripening in July, so is Werder’s Black Heart, Adams’s Crown, and 
Ai'chduko. 

455, Of phims, the varieties are infinite. Among the host may bo classed 
Cloth of Gold, Coes’ Golden Drop, Denniston’s Superb, Denyor’s Victoria, Hi vers’ 
Eai’ly Favourite, Old Greengage, Goliath, Guthiic’s Latcllod and Guthrie’s Late 
Green, Jefferson’s Yellow, Kirko’s Dark Puiple, Magnum Bonum, Alitchelson’a 
Large Black, Early Black Orlcan, Puride Orlcan, Oulin’a Goldciigage, Ih ino 
Claude dc Bavy, Kivers’ Early Prolific, Sharp’s Emporor,Violette Hativo, Wash- 
ington, Wincsour, and Woolston’s Blackgagc. 

Of Filberts we shall have to speak at some later period. 
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FURNISHING GARDEN. 

456. Tde new ground having boon duly levollod and drained, and the 
ioinulations laid for the walks, so that only their last coating of fine gravel 
is required to give tho finishing touch, tho portion iutendod for cropping 
and for tlowcr-bods, as 1 have already intimated, should cither lie fallow for 
a season, or be sown with some preparatory ci-op, such as turnips or carrots. 
From this treatment, however, wo must except the ^‘reserve garden,” on 
which tho a])]»caranco of tho llowcr-hcds in tho following summer must depend, 
tho orchard,” and fruit-gurdon,” which take many years before tho young 
trees arrive at a mature state. Perliajis, also, the ‘‘kitchen-garden,” winch 
may he cro])ped with such vegetaM© products as are found to be prej[>arcrs oi 
the soil, 

§ 1.— The Reserve Garden. 

^^57. As its name imports, tho reserve garden is not meant to be a special 
object of beauty in itself, but to provide the means of upholding a continuous 
dfe])lay of beauty elsewhere. Many plants that are totally unfit, from the short 
duration of their bloom, to enter the flower-garden :is permanent occupants, 
may, with j^erfcct safety, bo ti'ansplantod there for tho display oi their flor.al 
bejiuty, and be returned, as they fade, to the reserve garden. Of this class 
Is the whole race of polyantliusos^ hepaticas, hardy auriculas, primi’osea^ 
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and violets. Tlio winter aconite, Ucllobonis hyomalis and nigcr, Arabia vorna, 
Alyssum saxatile, all the saxifrages, sednms, the campanulas, early-flowering 
phloxes, adonis, orobus, and other similar plants, should also be found hero. 
All those, and any other plants of similar habit, may bo moved into the 
flower-garden after the bedding-plants aro cleared off in October or November, 
and taken back to the reserve garden in April or May, to make room for tho 
more permanent flowering plants. lilost of thorn are propagated by division 
of tho root ; and at the time they are transferred back to their summer quar- 
ters in tho reserve garden will bo tho best period thus to increase tho stock. 
When they aro severally subdivided, it may be necessary to sbado them for a 
time, as tho profusion and perfection of next year’s blossoms aro dependent 
upon tho healthy growth of their summer leaves. In no case, however, should 
shading bo resorted to if the plants will boar full exposure to light and air 
without it ; as direct sunlight is the great agent in elaborating tho sap and 
inducing the production of flowers. Tho roots of some of tho species, of 
w’hich the Russian violet may bo accepted as a rciuescntativo, should bo 
divided and young plants formed annually. Others, of which tho Alyssum 
saxatile is a type, flower better, and are iniich more effective as largo 
plants or patches. 

458. The reserve garden is also tho proper place for sowing hardy annuals in 
tho autumn, for embellisliiiig tho flower-garden in Uio spring. They should 
be sown thinly broadcast in beds, in September or October, and tho oftener 
tliey arc pricked out or transplanted the bet ter. The checks incident to such 
operations insure profusion of bloom and hardiness of constitution. 

459> In rapid-growing plants the sap is not only more abundant, but more 
watery, or thiimor, than in those of slower growth. Tho aflinity of frost for 
water especially exposes plants in this state to the full force of its blighting 
power. Tho thicker or more highly elaborated the saj), not only tho more 
profuse tho bloom, but tho greater tho power of tho jdant to resist cold. 
Hence tho safely of broccoli that has been heeled over, and of stocks that have 
been transiflantcd, when either, left to grow freely, aro killed by tlio frost ; 
and hence, too, tho benefit of transi>lanting auiVvials that aro intended to 
withstand tho severity of the weather. 

460. The following aro «'imong the best for this purpose : — CalHopsis 
Driimmondii, C. tinctoria, Clarkia pulchclla, C. p. alba, Collinsia bicolor and 
grandiflora, dclphinums or larkspurs of sorts, Ilartonia aurca. Erysimum 
Perovskianum, Eschscholtzia californica, Gilia capitata and tricolor, all tho 
annual varieties of iberis or candytufts, Leptosi[)hon androsaccus and den- 
Biflorus, white and pink Virginian stocks, Limnanthes Dougkvsii, and all the 
varieties of Ncomphila, Schizanthus humilis, porrigens, and Pricstii, and 
Viscaria. oculata, will also stand through ordinary winters, and bo useful in 
funiishing tho flower-garden in spring or early summer. 

461. Many of the spring-sown hardy annuals wmuld also bo raised hero, 
although in most gardens where they are extensively grown, the majority of 
them ai’O sown either in patches or lines, whore they are intended to flower. 
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462. Til© reeeiTO garden is also the proper nursing-placo for tlie whole race 
of half-hardy annuals. Stocks, asters, marigolds, clintonias, calandrinas, 
lobelias, mesombryanthcmums, portulacas, oenothoras, Phlox Brummondii 
(varieties), salpiglossis, maurandyas, tropseoliims, kc., raised on a slight hot- 
bod, must bo gradually hardened off, and planted in rich soil in n warm 
cortier, to bo finally moved to their blooming-quarters. Hardy biennials, 
such as wallflowers, Brompton stocks, sweet-williams, foxgloves, &o. kc,, 
should also be sown hero in May or Juno, and roceivo thoir proper culture 
throughout the summer. Any perennials, such as hollyhocks, that are raised 
from seed, should likewise be sown in the reserve garden, and treated the 
same as biennials. Cuttings of any plants that will root in the open air should 
also be inserted bore; and a corner should bo devoted to shrubs that aro 
intended to bo increased by layering. Provision should also be made in this 
department for affording temporary shelter, and the means of gradually 
hardening off the whole stock of bedding-plants. 

463. In places of any extent, tho reserve garden should be furnished with 
ranges of cold and partially -heated pits and frames ; and beds of rich soil, with 
raised edgings of brick, stone, or wood, spanned over with hoops, to support 
mats, canvas, rood coverings, &c., in cold weather. 

46*1. In most gardens there is a sad lack of moans for gradually transferring 
plants to tho open air, and several months of beauty in the flower-garden are 
often lost in consequence. Those raised protocted-at-ploasuro beds will also 
bo the best possible positions for growing tho choicest sorts of tulips, hyacinths, 
anemones, and other favourite flowers of early summer. I consider it bettor 
to plant hardy bulbs, such as crocuses, snowdrops, and tho commoner tulips, 
say from one foot to eighteen inches deep, and leave them permanently in the 
flower-beds or borders, than to remove them out of the way of the bedding- 
plants annually. Those, however, who object to this treatment will of course 
provide space for them in tho reserve garden, and remove them thither when 
they plant out regular bedding-plants in May. All surplus stock, to fill blanks 
or repair accidents, should bo neatly plunged in pots, ready to be moved when 
wanted. Others, that root more freely, and bear moving better, may be 
planted in rich soil for similar purposes ; if not required to fill up gaps in the 
flower-beds, they will furnish strong early cuttings and cut flowers through- 
out tho season. When tho reservo garden is of sufiicient dimensions, the 
whole of tho cuttings and cut flowers should be derived from it, thus leaving 
tho flower-garden in full perfection throughout tho season. For want of stioh 
a reserve to fall back upon, some gardens have no sooner arrived at perfeo* 
tion than they aro fearfully mangled, and thoir beauty marred, by the im- 
perious demands of tho propagator and decorator, Ohoico collections of pinks 
and carnations, dahlias, roses, and chrysanthemums, for show flowers, should 
also be grown here. The arrangements and special culture that some of these 
flowers require to produce them in the highest perfection, are hardly consistent 
with the high finish and refined enjoyment which should be the leading 
chanwteristio of every well-kept garden. When the flower-garden is furnished 
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vith shrubs for winter, space must bo found for them in the reserve garden in 
Bummer. Small plants of hollies, laurels, box, acacias, berberries, sedums, 
thalmias, rhododendrons, and other flowering shrubs, are very effective and 
useful for this purpose. They may be either grown in pots, or carefully moved 
without pots. After a few years’ transplanting in good sound loam, they will 
be famished with such compact balls of roots, as to be moved with impunity 
at almost any period of summer or winter. Living plants are much better 
than branches of shrubs for relieving the bald outlines of flower-beds in winter. 
Ly studying tho various shades of groon, intermixing variegated varieties, 
and edging tho shrubs with bulbs or other plants, to increase the effect, tho 
garden may be made almost as interesting in winter and spring as at any 
otlier period. 

465. Tho soil in the reserve garden should bo varied, to suit its special uses. 
That most generally serviceable will bo a rather heavy loam, which, by the 
addition of sand, leaf-mould, &c., will produce almost every conceivable variety 
best adapted to the varied purposes of this department. Some beds of j^oat 
ehould also bo provided, and composts of various kinds laid up within easy 
distance. Tho* size of tho reserve garden will entirely depend upon tlie 
demands upon it. A plot a yard square may suffico for an amateur ; a quarter 
w half an acre may bo needful for some of our largest idaccs. No garden, 
largo or small, can be complete without one; for what tho propagating, 
store, and growing houses are to tho conservatory and drawing-room, tho 
reserve garden is, or should be, to the flower-garden. It should not only be a 
great manufactory of raw material, but an inexhauistible warehouse, filled to 
overflowing with finished goods ready to be delivered whenever and wherever 
a supply is demanded. 


§ 2. —The Kitchen-Garden. 

466. Kitchen gardening is certainly tho most profitable purpose to which 
a piece of ground can be applied ; a shilling’s worth of cabbage-seed will pro- 
duce plants enough to crop several rods of ground, and will furnish greens in 
winter, and cabbages in summer, for a largo family ; but fow who possess a 
piece of ground aro contented with tho mere cultivation of cabbages. Tho 
crops required for the kitchen are both numerous and varied ; delicacies must 
be produced in season and out of season, and this requires both judgment in 
arranging and skill in growing them. 

467. In laying down a plan of operations for kitchen -gardening, it is noooe- 
sary to have an eye to tho means of those for whoso service it is intended. A 
kitchen-garden suitable for a gentleman’s country seat would be little or nc 
use to tho cottager, and vice versd; but although the minor details would be 
different, the broad principles are the same, — the soil and situation aro to be 
adapted to the vegetables required, and the ground turned to the best pos- 
Bible account in both cases. 

468. The best soil for kitchen-garden purposes is a mellow holding loam> 
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that is, loam wliicli cnimbles to pieces in working it, and yet is rotentivo of 
moisture. But it does not follow that other soils are not suitable for growing 
good crops : I havo grown good vegetables on a light black loam with a 
gravelly subsoil, and also on heavy clay. Both may bo worked advantageously 
by adopting the necessary tilkigo ; a light gravelly soil, for instance, quickly 
loses moisture, the principal support of all vegetation ; the surplus water 
quickly percolates through the soil or escapes by evaporation. But excessive 
evaporation may bo prevontod, and the plants invigorated at the same time, 
by a system of manuring the ground by mulching, that is, by spreading a 
layer of long stablo*dung over the light soils, and a good crop of vegetables will 
be insured. Whore the soil is heavy and rotentivo, as all clay lands are, it is 
noccssfiry to dig or trench the ground a few weeks before cropping it ; if it 
is Laid in ridges in November or Dcccrabor, for instance, or dug level and 
loft in coarse lumps, round which the air permeates, after a frost it will all 
crumble to a coarse powder uiidor the March winds ; while in summer, when 
it is sometimes necessary to dig and crop* it, tho ground is dug or trenched, 
and left in a rough state ; tho first drjung day will render every lump as hard 
as granite, but a shower of rain makes them fall to pieces. If cropped while 
in this state, before tho surface gets quite dry, it will work easily enough. 
This is of some importance ; for in sowing small seeds it is necessary that the 
groimd should bo smooth and well pulverized, otlierwiso the sood will remain 
uncovered. Again, light soils quickly lose moisture, which is absorbed by the 
air ; but quickly revive again, and the air is rendered mild and genial, as 
has boon explained before ; it is therefore evident, that certain crops which 
come in early, and are of short dunition, are most suitable for such soils. 

469. In tho early spring months, a few sunny days, which would make no 
impmjsion on clay land, make tho light ground quite wrj-m, anti vegetation 
starts into growth at once. On a warm sunny border of light soil early salads 
and vegetables may bo produced a month or six weeks earlier than on heavy 
retentive soils ; on tho other hand, heavy ground receives both heat and 
moisture slowly, and is very retentive of tho moisture, retaining it after many 
weeks of dry weather : tho heaviest and grossost-feeding cro])S are therefore 
most suitable for it during the summer, and will continue growing on it 
further into tho winter if tho water is not allowed to stagnate. Heavy 
summer and autumn, and late winter crops, will therefore repay the culti- 
vator on such soils ; but it is always advisable, where the soil is in either 
extreme, to dress it so that the light soil shall become more tenacious and 
the heavy more porous : this is done by mixing light soil with equal parts of 
fut imctuous loam, and tho manure and mulching recommended above. The 
loam should feci doughy in the hand, and is best obtained from meadow land, 
taking the whole top spit, herbage and all, which is itself an excellent 
fertilizer. Where the common buttercup flourishes, there will mostly be found 
loam suitable for the pui’pose. Where tho soil is a heavy clay, and there is no 
light soil available, burn a portion of the clay and mix it with the rest : this 
may bo done either by mixing the bomt Boil with the dung and applying it 
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as manure, or by mixing thorn up in trenching; but an riflTiiixt arc of light 
BJindy soil mixed with the manure is more economical and equally otlcctivo. 

470. The same rcinai-ks apply to stony or sandy soils. A stony soil may bo 
rotentivo and none the worse for being stony, except in w<n'kiug : I liavo 
seen some good croi)s grown on light stony stula. If the soil is sandy, let 
mulching form one of the cliief items in its tillage, and it will rcq)ay the 
cultivator. 

471. In selecting a piece of gi'ound for garden cultivation, its siiu.iiion as ' 
to hills, largo trees, buildings, and to water, is ini])ortant. Generally sj>cak- 
ing, land situated on the banks, or very near large pieces of water, is cold and 
bleak ; the process of evaporation, continually going on, renders the air cold 
and raw in such localities ; and cold air, cutting winds, and cold soil, are most 
\mfavourable to gardening. A thick brick or stone wall and row of trees on 
the water-side would reduce the one, and if the ground elope d-nvn to the 
water with a suflicient fall, good drainage will remove the coldness of the soil. 
If the land lies too low to be drained, the water lies stagnate, and the roots 
of the crops lie in an unhealthy cold bath, a siluatiou in ^\hicl)l few things 
will nourish. 

472. In no case should trees 1)0 so close to the kitchen-garden that thcii* 
roots obtrude into the borders ; no culin.ary jdantcan got its proper supply while 
the fibres of a vigorous tree are ai»proi>i iating the lion’s share of its sust^manco. 
Another objection to trees as a shelter is, that when most recpiircd they are 
least efficient. Denuded of their leaves in these seasons, they afibrd little 
shelter in the winter and early spring months. Where trees or buildings lie 
between the garden and the sun, crops which do well in the shade should be 
grown there. There are not many vegetables which prosper in such situations ; 
certainly it would bo useless to try x)cas, beans, potatoes, or cabbages, under 
such circumstances ; but rhubarb, scakalc, Scotch kale, and salads may dt». 
On the other hand, it may bo ol)served as a rule, that where a cabbago will 
grow vigorously and make a good heart, there any kind of kitchen crop wiil 
flourish. Hilly ground may bo favourably situated or otliorwiso, acciu'dirig to 
the aspect. A northern aspect will probably bo bleak, a south one warm and 
Bhcltcrod ; but success or failure depends on a combination of, — rather than on 
particular circumstances ; and a useful lesson in cultivation may bo drawn 
from the weeds which flourish on the natural soil in the neighbourhood. If 
buttercups, docks, thistles, coucli, and suchlike w’ceds grow luxuriantly, peas, 
cabbages, celery, &c., may bo made to flourish : such woods are an cxcolleui 
criterion of fertility. 

473. The kitchen -g?irden suitable for a suburban villa wdll altogether depend 
on the extent of ground attached to those resMcnces. Let us, however, take 
one of medium size, inclosing an acre of gimmd, arranged as a pleasure- and 
kitchen -garden, as far from the house as possible, beyond bad smells; 
although these may be prevented by means of lime, charcoal, or some other 
deodorizer. The melon-ground, like the kitchen-garden, will bo greatly 
benefitted if some trees of douse habit, such as a bolt of larch or other i)ines, 

o 
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happcii to bo planted about fifty yardii to the north or ca^t of it, to break the 
force of cutting north winds. 

474. Having already discusped the question of brick walls, we may only 
remark henv, there can bo no question about tlio arlvanlages they ctfTcr, 
cspocially with a southern aspect. Walla with curvaluros or piers to protect 
tho wall-trees from cohl wimls, I coirdder useless, h iving known wall trees 
boar yearly, for many years, an excellent crop of fruit, which ripoiKsl well 
without any such assistance on a wall facing the south, without any prt/tec- 
lion. But tho trees were planted on a good holding loam ; they were y<*Uug 
healthy trees when planted, and they were kept in a healthy state by judi- 
cious management, in winch disbudding* was use<l more than the knife. 

475. Bespccting the paths, &c., tho main object is to have them strong and 
durable, for a kitolicn-gardcn should bo so m reality ; and, whatever U done 
la make it ornamental br^mnd keeping it very clean and sweet, must and d-ios 
detract from its true purpose. In a kit-chen-garden there; is a great deal (;f 
wheeling in of manure and wdieeling out of rubbish to bo porforinctl. Tliero- 
fore, in forming paths, let strength and solidity be tlio chief considenitiuns ; 
SCO that the paths aro hig,h cnou<-h to allow for sinking, whicli is tho result of 
constant wheeling upon thorn; and, u.s roo’ards drainage . if path.s aro made 
very Redid, they will not absorb water, and, if they aro made siifllcioutly high 
and roumhal, water will readily run off and find its way to the drains. If 
tho walhs aro rendered impervious to wet, a good foot of ballast or coar. e 
graicl will bo .sutlioicut ; and if on this is placed a thin layer tiuo gravel or 
eourso sand, it wall take ofl' the roughue v-;. Where irravel can bo procured, 
nothing can be belter; but, if not ca-'ily j'rocurable, w’ell-burnt clay is ccpially 
eflieacious, 

476. In a largo kitchen -garden, I would rccotumcnd two or Ihrco main 
W'alks, both for llio greater coiivenienco of cropping and working, and for 
inoro cflectually cans in, g out a .system of rotation crojqdng. 'idiou, again, 
with regard to extent, an acre of ground may bo both a largo or a bin all 
kitchen ganlori, according to what it is dc;>iiv<l to grow in it. In places where 
tho orchard is a separate department, and tho kitelien-gardcn is dcvulo I 
exclusively to vegetable culture, an acre of g*ronnd will 3'ield vegetables for a 
large family ; but, if it is thickly’* planted with fruit-trees in tho form of 
Btandai'd dwarfs and espaliers, an aero wu'll bo insuflicicnt. And, bo it 
obsorv<;d, tho vogotables will not bo so good ; for good healthy vegetables 
require to be open to the sun and to tho free circulation of air. Where there 
is room, lot the orchard bo apart from the kilchen-gardon, and tho result 
will bo a thousand times more satisfactoi*}’. 

477. In conjunction wdth a large kitchen-garden, there wdll necessarily bo 
forcing-pits or houses ; and it will bo tho province of tho garden to grow sub- 
jects for them to a certain extent. 

478. It has a]i*ca<ly been stated that tho same crops grown successively on 
tho same ground year after year, without addition to tho suil, aro found to 
impoverish it for that particular crop, still leaving properties in the soil which 
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avc nutritive to c ilu'rK ; thus, a crop of peas and a cn-p of whe at heiiajy sown 
on the Rj\inc f;rouu>l, and under prcci-^oly the same clrcvunstanccs, it is fa)und 
that the wheat will absorb all the silica from the soil, while the pea le?a.ve3 
this couiponcnt part of the soil untouched. Some plants, accordinp^ to 
Ih‘. Daul'cnj*, absorb strontium; the spiral- na tied polxgonium, while it 
tallies up common salt, refu'^cs acetate of lime; and so with many other itlauts. 
Cl opping the land, therefore, year after year with the same plants has long 
been abandoned. 

ifjC). Tn the garden, wb-aro it is more diflieull, from tlie limited space and 
ii\ini('i on.-, crops, to obtain a perfoct system of rotation, it is sought to renew 
the con.-litucnts withdrawn from the soil by manuring, by ridging up v.acant 
ground so as to expose tbc largt'&t possible suiface to the action of the atino- 
sj)hero and the salts contained in the winter’s snow, and by the admixtui-o of 
%jiviiiboil; but wherever it is possible, rotation of crops bliouM be adopted. 
Mr. McIntosh recommends the following as one he has found successful ; — 


I'Witi l>r7r. — Pen*! nnd Rcatiq. 

Seco»<{ JV.n*. — I’j’accffli, !S.u('tV9, tVintcr 
(irofiKs, imd other llrnshifrc. 

Third IVio*. - Carrot .s, Pitrnuim, llcrba. 
Fourth IVar— Onions, Turnips. 
ryth Ye*ir —Ri'inaoh, Spring Ouunis, Let* 
tucoa, Cuuliflowcra, 


Sixth Tear. — Savoys, Broccoli, Winter 
(ireens, Kt‘<] Caiihagc, Locls. 

Seventh Yevr, — Potatoes. 

F> ihlh Year — Turnips, Cahhagcn, LecliS. 
iSinth Year.—Celovy , Cardoons, 

Tenth Year . — Freui'h BeaiiB, Scarlet Bun* 
ners, Lc. 


Many modifications olf this arrangement will ho found necessary in praoticio, 
but .something aiipiliadiing it may bo studicil wutli ad\antagc. There are, 
besides, permanent crops, such as asparagus, seukalo, and artichokes, where 
no bucli rotatitm can lake place. Other Ky.stcins of rotation and grouping 
have also been proposed : I b.avc mot with none .so comjileto, or so much to 
my liking, as that jiroposed by Mr. Errington, the cxporiencod gardener at 
Oulton Pni’k. In this system of grouping ho places first — 

480. 'i’he I)ec}K-ncr3 ; comprising asparagus, seakalo, rhubarb, horseradish, 
and globe artichokes. These w'ill reipiirc a deej) soil ; so that, before jilanting 
them, it is ncccs.sary to work the ground at least 3 foot dcoj\ and, if the 
soil is gnofi to that depth, 4 feet Is better; they boar the third year, and 
should iie|, ()ecu]>y the ground more than ten or a dozen years, as young plants 
arc mnro productive tliaii old, besides tdicir use as dccpeiiors of the soil for 
other eij/»ps, 

481. /The Preparers, which are all root-crop.s, as potatoes, carrots, parsnip.S| 
turn sal safy, and scorzoiicras ; but Jerusalem artichokes, peas, beans, 

J ling scarlet runners, celery, onions, and such-liko crops, being all, with 
icopiion of saLsafy and scorzoiicras, of less than a year’s growth, and, with 
xc-'ption of most of the root-crops, requiring x>lonty of manuro. 

!. When those crops come off, the ground should be well manured ; it 
lien bo in first-rate condition for the next group, — namely. Surface -crops. 
3 consist of saladings, such as lettuce, endive, radishes, corn-salad 
^ion, American cress, parsley, spinach, French beans, early-horn carrot, 
and such light crops, being mostly of not more than six months’ growth. 
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Th^flo ahntya do best on n very liob surface-soil, containing plenty of manure, 
but tequiring no deep digging. When those crops come off, the ground 
shoutid have a dressing of manure mixed with fresh loamy soil ; and, if the 
grotmd is heavy, a portion of burnt clay will improve it. This should be dug in 
one spit deep, or tho ground may bo bastard-trenched, that is, keeping the top 
spit on the top, and digging the subsoil two spades deep. I find that bringing 
bp too much of the under soil engendefe clubbing. Having so prepai*ed the 
ground, it is in a condition to receive th|^t group which is the most scourging 
and exhaustive crop of any, that is — \ 

483. Tho Cabbage, or Brassic® tribe, or Deteriorators, as Mr. Errington calls 
them, which are mostly biennials, and occupy the ground about a twelvemonth, 
^soma more, others a littlo less. This latter group*forms a much larger pro- 
portbn of kitchen-crops than any of tho surface-group } oonsoquonily, tho 
ground occupied by tho latter will not generally be sufficient for it ; if there 
is ground to spare, it is advisable to lot it lie fallow till tho winter crops are 
ready to plant out, stirring the surface frequently so as to expose as much of 
tho soil as possible to the air. 

484. In tho plan, which is repeated here, the quarters a to t of the 
kitchen-garden are supposed to be cropped for the first time, and somewhat 
in accordance with this 
scheme, d and e being 
the doepeners, with a row 
of plum-trees occupying 
the dotted lino between 
them, and a bed of straw- 
berries at each extremity 
of the quarter, in tho fol- 
lowing order Straw- 
berries ; 2, seakale ; 3. 
rhubarb ; 4. globe arti- 
chokes ; 5. plum-trees i 
6* asparagus ; 7. horse- 
radish ; 8. strawberries ; 

— / and ff 14 occupied by 
the preparers and surfaco- 
erops, with a row of espa- 
lier or pyramid apple-trees 
on the dotted lines, in the 
fiikUowing order -1. Soor- 
eoaeras, salsafy, &o. ; 2. 
potatoes ; 8. peas ; 4. ap- 
ple-trees | 8, parsnips; 6. 
cewots; 7* turnips. The 
qugc|b«r 84 is devoted 

to the deterforatorsy or Oabbage tribes^ In the following orders*--* 
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1 . Cabbages ; 2 . celery ; 8. broad beans ; 4 . runner beans ; 6. pear-trees, a« 
espalierB, on the dotted lines ; 6. runner beans ; 7 . broad beans ; 8. oaidi- 
flowers ; 9. early broccoli. 

485. The angular corner, a, is devoted to Jerusalem artichokes, and the 
quarter be to — 1 . Gooseberries j 2 . a row of cherry-trees, on the dotted lines ; 
8 . black currants ; 4 . red currants ; 0 , white cuiTants ; an alley, two feet 
wide, soparaling each quarter. 

^86. Tho broad border under the north wall is cropped with — ^ 1 . Spring let* 
tucos ; 2 . radishes ; 3 . early potatoes ; 4 . ooi-ly peas ; 5 . early beaus ; 6. kid- 
ney beans; 7. curly strawberries; 8. early-horn carrots; and other crops 
requiring a wann border. The border itself should not bo less than 8 feet, 
and, if tho wall is covered v\ith peaches, it should be 12 or 1 C. When the 
front border is occupied with vegetables, wo have seen it recommended 
somewhere, in tho interest of tho w'all fruit, that a portion about 2 feet, 
sloping gently fi*om tho wall, should bo reserved, elevated an inch or two 
above tho border ; thus formiiig a slight torraoo, to be loft uncropi>cd, and 
kept free from weeds. On the north wall (it being understood that, in gar- 
dening language, tho north wall moans a north aspect) i>Iums, cherries, and 
pears should bo planted. 

487. In dealing with asparagtis, soakalo, and other crops usually termed 
permanent crops, Mr. Errington selects from the beds what ho wants each 
season for forcing, planting os much ovei^ year as ho removes ; those remov'ed 
are replaced by celery, and the celery by tho preparers, and these in their 
turn by tho Brassicso. The portion devoted to permanent crops, as well os 
tho quai-ters devoted to bush-fruit, are thus brought into his system of rotation- 
cropping. 

488. There ore certain permanent crops, both of vegetables and fruit-trees, 
which will occupy tho gardener in the autumn months. To begin with the 
borders ; in preparing them, dig out tho soil to the depth of 4 feet, ‘and in 
this trench place first about a foot in thickness of brick rubbish, or any coarse 
stufi*, which, when rammed dowm hard, will prevent tho wall-trees forming 
tap-roots. 

489. If tlio soil is naturally good loam, no more is required than to mix 
a quantity of well-rotted dung with it before throwing it back into the trench, 
making the border slope gradually towards the path* If tho soil requires 
improving, got a quantity of friable loam, mix rotten dung with it in the 
proportion of one part dung to throo parts loam, and mix this again with 
the soil of tho border where the trees are to stand. Plant heidthy young 
trees of peach, nectarine, and apricot, and, if desirable, with grape-vines 
and figs : these ought to be placed 12 or 15 feet apart ; and I have seen a 
very convenient plan of growing grapes on a wall between the peaches. The 
latter were placed 15 feet apart, and a vine planted in each space haliVmy 
between ; the vine was carri^ in a single stem to the top of tho wall, wher^ it 
divided into two stems, which were trained right and left under the coping ; 
Maud as they were pruned <m the spur system, they took up little room, and 
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did Slot ittterforo witk tbe other trees. On the east and west walls plant 
trained treos of plums, cherries, pears, and mulberries, after the same nde, 
but without the same precaution as to soil, as these are not so particular. 

400. In draining the kitchen-gordon, one of the drains ought to run the 
whole* length of the south border ; for where peaches, nectarines, and especially 
apricots, are to be cultivated, the ground should be thoroughly drainod ; 
beyond this I would recommend no one to proceed in cultivating wall-fi-uit 
in ihe kitchen -garden. Curvatures in the wall, projecting piers, loaning walla 
and fences, covering the whole soil of the border occasionally, atid such-like 
nostrums, aro as well loft alone, and the money spent on matters of real 
utility, such as orchard-houses. 

49X. In disposing of the main body of the garden, we have rooonimonded 
dividing it into four equal compartments, by means of cross-walks three or 
four foot wide, If it is desired to have fruit-trees, plant a row through the 
centre of each quarter from north to south. I would not recommend more, 
for it should be romembered, that the more trees there arc the less and poorer 
will bo tho crops, both of fruit and vogotables. As regards goosobeme', 
black, red, and white cun'ants, and raspberries, I would strongly urge the 
pi’oprioty of planting one of tho quarters- with these, as arranged in a former 
page, in preference to tho very common practice of bordering the quarters 
with them. This is dono on a false notion of economy, while, in fact, it is a 
gi*cat waste j it is also dono with tho \iow of being oniamental, — it is, in reality, 
tlio contrary ; and it involves the loss of those bushes as renowers and pre- 
parers of tho soil for ordinary kitchen crops in connection with a system of 
rotation of crops, which will keep the ground in good heart without any 
Intermission in tho produce. It would not bo difficult to point out ihe cun- 
▼orao of this in some old suburbun kitchen gardens, which do not return the 
worth of tho seed sown in them ; where tho soil is swarming with grubs, 
maggots, and mildew ; where cabbages club and rot, tap-roots canker, imd 
potatoes pjx)duco no tubei s and why ? — because tho soil has been for many 
yeai'S overtasked, cropped highly, and injudiciously manured ; whereas a proper 
system of rotation-cropping would have kept tho ground in good hoarL 
492. KxTCHBH’-OABDnir SsBDS. — ^In most large kitchen-gardons seeds of all 
the difficrent vegetables in use ore saved from year to year. This practice is 
veeommended not only by economy, but by every consideration of good manage- 
ment; for, in this way, sorts that have been found to suit the soil and situation 
ese effectually preserved. To save seeds, however;^ is a work of some trouble. 
tk causes a- great waste of ground, exhaustion of thsf soil, and also involv^ much 
dahemr* Moreover, in a thickly-wooded nountiy, the birds are generally so 
tifnubleaomo, that, if they do not prevent the saving of soetk, they add much to 
the eOKpense cf it. Wherever, therefore, ground is Umiteo, thirds troiiblesoxne, 
md them itm no iq>are hands, we should be inolinod to give W ^he practice, or, 
m tenet, to limit the saving of seeds to a fow favourite sorts,^ Good seeds can 
Wfw he pufriiaaed at a very roascmahle rate, and novelHes in every kbxd of vege* 
Mk are aonrinuaPy iutro4tteed« seedsmen publish listi of seed^ 
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with prieeS) suitable in quantity to gardens of all aiiea, and as t!io demand ibf 
seeds is an ftnunal onoi no man of diaraetor will venture to Ixaiard ins roputa* 
tion his interest by sending out bad seed. It is very easy to tost tho growing 
qualities of soodsy and should be done before they ore packed up and offered 
fbr sale. Wo are assured that it is done witb all seed supplied by Messrs* Barr 
and Sugden, of 12, King Street, Covent Q-arden, London. Their collootions ol 
kitehen»garden seeds are so varied in sorts, and so moderate in price, that the 
generality of gardeners may well bo spared the trouble of saving soods, and use 
their land for some useful crops. Tho following isei year’s supply, with quanti* 
ties and prices to suit gardens of six different sizes. 


493. CoLiBCTioKS OP Sbbds pob Obb Yeab’s SupriY. 


12/0 


16/0 


3 pt«. 

1 pt. 
Ipt. 

2plct, 

2 pkt. 
1 pkt. 
Ipkt. 

1 pkt. 
Ipkt. 

2 oz. 


ipkt, 
1 oz. 
ipkt, 
loz. 
loz. 


2oz. 


qt, 
It qt.j 
lipt.| 

2 pkt] 
<lipkt. 
Ipkt. 

3 pkt. 
Ipkt. 
ipkt. 
ipkt. 
3oz. 


LiGiTiirirous Szcriox. 

Peas, inelndliig those beat suited for succession, the! 
earliest, most productive, and tho Oncst iiavoured 

Broad beans, beat sorts, fur succession 

Preuch Beaus, iucluding Dwarf aud Bauuers 

EdxbiiX Lsa.tbi> akd EDXIJ1.B Pr,owBttBX) Sscixoir. 

Borecole, or Kale, Including Cottager’s Kale ., 

Brocoli, the best succcssioiml varieties 

Brussels Sprouts, Imported Seed 

Cabbage, the best varieties 

Cabbage Savoy, best sorts 

Couvo Tronchuda, or Sea Kale Cabbage 

Cauliflower, iucluding Covent Garden early.... 

Spinach, summer and winter 

Edxblb Bootzx) Bbcixon. 

Boot, the best varieties 

Carrot, best for forcing, and general crop .... 

X^ock 

Onion, including White Spanish, syn. Itcading { 

Parsnip, iucluding sclectou Hollow Crown 

Salsify, sy^ti.Vcjetabfe Oyster, »n excellent vegetable 
Scorzonera,rt mo»t valuable amjlnejlavoiired vegetable 
Turnip, iucluding best varieties for succession crop 

Ei)iDT.a FauiTZD Sscixoir. 

Capsicum and Chili 

Cneuraber, iucluding Barr’s Pearl Gem 

Kulon 

Tomato 

Vegetable Marrow 

SkhkT) SzcTtoK. * 

Celery, Including Covent Garden variety 

Corn Salad, valuable for winter use 

Cress, including Curled, Plain, and Austral imi 

Endive, best kinds 

Lettuce, including Covent Garden Giant White Cos 

llnstard .7. | 

Badish, soitablo sorts f<a snceession 

Pox, fiWSXT, LST> QiXKlSmXCt Ubbb Ssoxxob. 

Herbs, Pot and Sweet 

Herbs for Qwmishing ... . - 

Banflay Jipkt.|ipk*. 


INo. I.Ino. 2.!No.3. |No. 4.|No. 6.]No.6, 

63/0 


21/0 

S qt. 
I qt. 
lipt. 


Ipkt. 

Ipkt. 


ipkt. 

ipkt. 

3oz. 


2oz. 

3oz. 


3 pkt. 
6 pkt. 

1 pkt., 
6 pkt. 

2 pkt. 
Ipkt. 
Ipkt. 
402. 


1 pkt.! 
13 oz. i 
I pkt.| 
|2oz. 
iloz. 


3 oz. 


2 pkt. 


Ipkt. 


ipkt.; 
II pkt. 
3oz. 

, Ipkt. 
2pkt.2pkt.| 


2pkt. 


3oz. 

402. 

2pktJ 


31/6 

7qt. 

3qt. 

3pt. 

3 pkt. 
Gpkt. 
I pkt. 
6 pkt. 
3 pkt. 
ipkt. 
Ipkt. 
Ipt. ' 


1 pkt, 
3oz. 

1 pkt.l 
3 oz. 
2oz. 


3 oz. 


2 pkt. 
Ipkt. 
ipkt. 
ipkt. 


Ipkt 
4oz. , 
ipkt, 
3pkt.| 
402* 

6 02 . 


2pkt. 

ipkt. 

1 02., 


43/0 

10 qt.{ 
4qt.’ 
3tpt. 

4pkt. 
7 pkt. 
Ipkt. 
7 pkt 
3 pkt 
Ipkt. 
2 pkt 
3pt. 


2 pkt 

7 OZ. 
ipktj 
, 0 oz. 
3cz. 
jlpkt 

1 pkt 
60 Z. 

Ipkt. 

8 pkt. 

2 pkt.l 
ipkt* 
2pkt 


2 pkt p pkt, 


18 qt, 

' 7qt 
Opt. 

6 pkt. 
9 pkt. 

12 pkt 

3pt 


, 2 - 

10 oz. 

1 pkt] 

|8oz. 

4oz. 

Ipkt 

Ipkt 

aos. 


2 pkt 
apktl 
2 pkt.' 
2 pkt 
2pkt 


1 pkt. 

Ooz* 
Ipkt, 
3 pkt. 
kpt. 
002. 


a pkt 

Ipkt. 

80Z. 

2 pkt 
4 pkt. 

tei 


3 pkt, 
2 pkt, 

1 02. 


4pkt. 
2 pkt. 
202 . 


, Sqz. 
|10 oz. 
1 oz. 
13 oz. 
60 Z. 
iipkt 
[Ipkt 
16 02 . 


2 pkt. 
4 pkt, 

3 pkt. 
2 pkt. 
2 pkt 

2 pkt 

lllS: 

3 pkt. 
6 pkt 
Iqt 
10 02. 


6 pkt 

Jjkt. 

|302. 

Kob 7, large CoUeetion of Vegetable Seeds for One Year's Supply ^ 4 4 J 

»* ' t» » M •*»*....♦ J 0 W 

** W »• •*'*•**** 2 fl O 
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495 * the gaixJoa, January is the last month of projiamtion,— the prooesrd 
of vegetation will soon be in &11 pxogress ; 

** Hatujre eveu in her sleep is never still,*' 

and even now the sap is stirring in her veins. The good steward who has 
husbanded his time, may now scat himself, and with folded arms give himself 
up to conter;iplation,~-not, however, without an eye to the future; fbr however 
far-seeing and industi'ious be may havo been, ho has still some work of pro* 
pamtion to complete. But what of him who has neglected to take time by 
the forelock ? Ho must toil after the old scythe-bearer in a vain struggle to 
overtake him, for time once lost cau never be recalled ; and there ai-0 many 
things to be done iu the garden in autumn, which cannot bo so well done in 
any other season. There are, however, many things which may j’^ot bo done 
towards i*ccovcr:ng lost time. Among these may bo Included all organic' 
changes, such as taking in now ground, making new walks^ draining, planting, 
-and if the weather contiuuos mild, pruning. Even at this dead season of the 
year,— . 

“ Wl^en icicles are hanging 
Like from ©very tree, 

' And benntil'ulto (rare on, 

la the froat-work tracery,§ ** 

a few dowers venture to put foi-th their blossoms ; the garden anemone, the 
yellow crocus, and the herb-roscmaiy, ** for remembrance,” the winter aco* 
nite, the Christmas rose, with its white petals and yellow anthers and dark 
green leaves. The mazereon and the laiua^4?tmus enliven the otherwise de* 
sorted winter garden, and the snowdrop, in particular, the first pale blossom 
of the vmripened year, — all these are found in secluded and sheltered spots in 
the garden, and under the hodgerows, towruvis the end of the month, in our 
less-exposod co juUes, 


§ 2,— C:^L}vAr^O>'3 IN THE FlOWEH-GaUDEN and SnnUBBEET. 

496. The old year is departed, and the somniforous influence of "its latter 
days will soon bo destroyed by the energy of its new-born successor. The 
garJoneris attention must now be concentrated on the futiu-o, rather than 
diverted by the past. All arrears of labour due to the past year must at once 
be discharged. Nothing tends more to mar the success of gardening opera* 
tions, than dragging through tlie ncccssaiy work, three weeks or a month 
behind the time proper for its performance. Not only our comfort, but our 
success, demands that we become thorough masters of our work, instead of 
allowing our work to master us. The peoullar fickleness of our elimato ren« 
dors gi^ening precarious and difficult enough with every advantage of judg* 
inent and foresight. It will be well, therefore, to bear in mind, that the work 
can only be done, ** weather permitting.” For instance, it is impossible to dig, 
) 4 ant, or sow, when the host has set its strong seal npon the earth; It is ba 4 
pmotice .to dig in snow, and worse than useless to attempt anything on thi 
fuiface of the ground whmi an e^ooss of mdsture has eonveited it into muid# 
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It may ^us oeoaaionally liappen that a part or th« wMe of tlid woA pmaci*31)ed 
for one month, may have to be deferred to another, and thus a doable portion 
fidl upon one or any of the winter or spring months. In such cases, extra 
labour must bo employed, or diverted from other departments, until the whole 
of the work indicated is completed. There is a difference of several weck§ in 
the climate of different parts of tho country ; operations that should be per- 
formed at once in the South, may thus generally bo deferred for several weeks 
in tho North, Tlie term flo»v'cr-garden seems almost a misnomer at this 
season. But now is the tinio to consider what can bo done to prepare the 
garden for tho return of our favourites ; nor does its rough surface detract fi om 
their smooth and tender beauty,* 

497. Now is the time to bring it into harmony with its refined and polished 
occupants. Is its shape uncouth, fantastic, and unmeaning ?•— let it at once bo 
reduced to congruous design and elegant taste ; is the garden too small I— en- 
large it ; is tho soil exhausted ? — renew it ; is it naturally poor enrich it ; is 
the situation bad ?— choose a hotter ; in a word, do any and every thing that 
industry suggests, foresight approves, and oiiligh toned judgment commends, to 
furnish your jdants on their return with all Hint is needful to add additional 
beauty and glory to their lives. I have already recommended all new flower- 
gardens to bo troncliod, and would now prescribe the same treatment for old 
ones. No soil, however ricli in quality, will go on producing flowers in per- 
fection for years, with an annual ‘digging in autumn or spring, and frequent 
hooinga and Takings in summer : this practice soon exhausts tho best soil. 
Nothing benefits old gardens more than tho entire removal of the old plants, 
trenching up tho soil to tho depth of three feet, liberally manuring it, and 
replanting. Gardens funiishod on tho modern grouping system should be 
trenched every fourth or sixth year. Tho plants would then be much less at 
tho mercy of the extremes of drought or wet, and have a more coj'.ious supply 
of suitable food. 

498. The operation of trenching, simple as it appears, is often so indifferently 
performed, as to be of doubtful utility. I havo seen tho best of soils tlirowm 
into tho bottom of tho trench, and a foot of sterile clay brought to the sm-faca 


• The sfasonal directions being oalcnlated for the meridian of London, it may be 
useful to the reader, if wo quote iue ccunparativo beat of tho buu at several degrees of 
latitude, from tbo Kev. John Lawrence’s Pleasux'es and Profits of Gardening,” 1000 
being the unit, of which the following are parts 


Places. 


Latitude. 


Heat ' Heat Heat 

June 10. Apr.lOA Aug.l2. Mar, 10 & Sop. 12 


L)ona 


880 

711 

610 

Paris 

49 

8 U 

631 

m 

The Lizard 

60 

800 

614 


London 


777 

697 

388 

Bedford 



679 

379 

Northamptem .... 

62i 




Boston 

..... 63 

757 

661 

363 

Idncoln 




367 

York 

64 




Newcastle 

66 

.728 

624 

. 320 

Edinburgh 

66 


600 

m 
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Soeh practice is to be avoided i for while most soils are improved by a slight 
admixture of the subsoil, such a uightoap would prove a quietus to the pro* 
dootivo powers of many soils for many years. The process of doei>ening 
shallow soils must be gradual. The best mode is to bring up, say 6 or $ inches 
of the subsoil, and mix it with tho top soil ; then dig up the bottom of the 
trench a spit deep, place a layer of manure on the bottom so loosened, and 
proceed filling up with the next trench, mixing the soil as much as possible, 
and incorporating tho manure with it as tho process goes on. The operation 
is performed by digging out a trench a 3’nrd wide and 8 or 4 feet deep, wheoh 
ing the soil removed to tho other end of tho groiind ; spread manure 9 inches 
or 1 foot thick upon tho next yard of ground, dig up tho bottom of tho open 
trench, divide tho yard of ground already manured in tho middle, throw part 
of the manure from its simlaco into tho bottom of tho open trench, and then 
proceed right down the on tire deiith with this half trench. Keeping the ground 
in tho half'filJod trench at a rough level, proceed to fill up with tho 18 inches 
left; tho result v\in be, that tho top and bottom earth will not be simply 
inverted, but will bo mixed with manure and thoroughly incor];)orato<l 
together. Tho next time tho ground is trenched, tho bottom spit of subsoil 
will be mixed with tho other soil, and another turned up and manured tis before^ 
In this way, soil that was only from 15 to 18 inches in depth, will gradually 
be deepened to 3 or 4 feet, which is requisite to grow most plants in the 
l)ighe.st perfection. Tho moment that flower-beds are cleared of their summer 
occupants, they should bo dug up as roughly as possible. But ro\igh- 
digging, while it can never present a smooth, may always exhibit an even sur- 
flice, and, in that case, it is not unsightly. Besides, the objections against it 
would generally be silenced, if its obvious importance wero understood. It 
would be difficult to sny whether tho mechanical or chemical influence in en- 
riching the quality of tho soil Is tho most important. Certainly both are of 
tho highest value, and their influence will bo powerful, or tho reverse, in exact 
ratio to the quantity of fresh surface exposed to atmospheric influence. 
Hence the importance of rough-digging, of forking over ground in frosty 
weather ; resulting in that finely pulvorued, mellow, genial soil in spring, in 
which plants delight to grow. 

499. Next in importance to draining, tronching, and manuring, and qflen 
of greater moment than any or all of them put together, I placo the frequent 
digging, forking, and scarifying of tho surface ; and from December to Aiwil 
ore tho months specially adapted for those operations. 

500. To grow bedding-plants in perfection, tho hed.s should have a 6 rcssing 
of manure annually, or a heavier application every second year. It would bo 
fdmofit as reasonable to attempt to grow two crops of cabbages in succession, 
without enriching tho soil, as two crops of bedding-plants. Many of them 
exhaust the soil more than any crop whatever ; and to grow thorn rapidly, 
tuul in perfection, the beds must be liberally manui'ed. 

501. Shrubberies on poor soils would also be much bpnefitted by manuring. 
The usual practice of raking ovc^y wood and leaf off the surface, and cruoUy 
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disrooting tbe pknls by a doop winter or spring digging, may bo designated 
the ^rJarottS stai'ving regimen. Once sbrubberies are properly established 
on good soil, no rako should ever cross their surface ; and every loaf that falls 
upon them should be merely dug in, any time from December to April, — the 
earlier the bettor. Leaves are Nature’s moans of maintaining tho fertility of 
the soil ; and whenever or wherever art removes them, without applying a 
substitute, tho soil rapidly gravitates towards sterility. 

50a. Planting is best performed in November, for every kind of deciduous 
tree and shrub, and for most evergreens, although I have planted and trans- 
planted evergreens in almost every month in tho j'oar. Whatevor variety of 
opinion there may exist in reference to ovorgroens, there is no doubt whatcvei 
that tho planting of all deciduous trees and shrubs should cease by the middle 
of December. This work should therefore bo pushed forward in mild weather. 
One groat point of success is to keep tho roots of tho plants as little exposed 
as possible : a dry wind, or a cutting frosty air, is fatal to them. Tho tops of 
plants are endowed, even when in a dormant state, with a wonderful power 
of resisting cold. As Nature never intended tho roots to bo exposed, and 
docs not needlessly squander her resources, it is obvious that this power of 
resisting cold is not extended to them. Therefore all newly-planted shrubs 
*and trees should also have their roots protected during the first winter with 
long litter, to prevent their being injured. When placed close together in 
nursery linos, plants shelter and protect each other, and the massiveness 0! 
their tops, and possibly their summer loaves, shield their roots from the frost. 
Their condition is widely diSorent when placed thinly, in nowly-formcd 
shi*ubberies. Hence tho propriety, and in many instances the necessity, if 
their lives are to be saved and their health preserved, of what is termed 
mulching f that is, covering tho surface with some good non-conducting material. 
The next point of most importance in planting trees or shrubs, especially 
of largo size, is to firmly secure the top to a strong slake, or by any 
other method, so os to koop it immovable in one spot. When it is otlier- 
tviso, the trees, both top and root, are tho sport of every fresh breeze ; and the 
probability is, that after the roots have made a feeblo effort to grow, and been 
forcibly wrenched from tho soil, they will perish. 

503. During this month, plant crocuses and any other hardy bulbs for succes- 
sion ; tho main crops should have been planted in October or November. Tho 
usual mode of planting crocuses is in patches, varying from half a dozen to a 
dozen. They would bo very effective in rows or ribbons of colour. The chief 
self sorts are white, bluo, yellow, and purple ; tho striped varieties consist of 
those shades of colour lu every variety of distribution. Size, consistence, shape, 
and distinctness of colour in tho bloom, constitute tho chief points in a good 
crocus. Nothing can bo more easy than their culture. They are increased 
by offsets and seed, the former being the usual mode, ns they increase rapidly* 
Ofi&ets are tt'oatod tho same as old bulbs, and will bloom the second year* 
Seed should be sown thinly, in well-drained pans of light sandy loam, as soon 
niripe, and placed in a Weltered situation out of doors until late in the autiuniii 
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During heavy autumn rains and the cold of winter, they should receive tho 
pi-otection of a cold frame. If sown thin enough, they may remain in the 
same pans during the first summer. When thoir foliage di^s down in tho 
autumn, they should be shaken out of tho soil, and carefully planted in bods 
of mellow loam in the reserve garden, placing tho bulbs about 2 inches 
apart and 3 deep. Here they will form strong bulbs during the thijxl 
summer, and a few of them may flower, the most of them, however, deferring 
to do so until the fourth spring. Crocuses arc very accommodating in reference 
to tho depth at which they are planted ; from 4 to 6 inches is, perhaps, 
the best average. When they are planted in bods devoted to bedding plants, 
they will reach the surface and flower, if inserted four times that depth. As 
tlie young bulbs are formed on tho top of tho old ones, they thus possess a 
Rolf-clevating power.* Crocuses will flower freely for many years without being 
disturbed, Tho best growers, however, recommend dividing and replanting 
every third or fifth year. To securo perfect blooms, the foliage must be kfc 
to die down of its own accord. If planted in ribbon-beds, the following 
arrangement would look w'oll : — Back row, David Kizzio, largo purple ; 2?id 
row, largest yellow ; 3rd row, Flos nigor, fine largo blue ; 4th row, Mont 
Blanc, or any other puro white : or tho order may bo reversed, or confined to 
three colours only, — yellow, blue, and white, or vice versA, On wido borders, 
tho same order may bo repeated as often as necessary. Tho great point in 
this style of planting is to choose distinct seifs only, and not varieties of 
various colours. A row of snowdrops is often very effective in juxtaposition 
with a row of blue crocuses. The following are among tho best varieties of 
this charming bulb ; the price varies from Is. Qd. to 3s. a hundred, and October 
is the best month for procuring and planting them, although they may still 
bo inserted this month: — Alctta, Wilholmine, Argent, Bride of Albion, 
Blucher, Bride of Lammermoor, Charles Dickens, Caroline Chisholm, Cloth 
of Silver, David Rizzio, General Todtlobcn, La Plus Bello, Lord Raglan, 
Mrs. B. Stowo, Prince of Wales, Passelonto, Sir J. Franklin (very largo, but 
loose), Sir W. Scott, and Victoria Regina. Attend carefully to store pots and 
boxes ; keep them as handy as possible ; look over the entire stock, and soe 
if any and what increase may be necessary. 

504. Place verbenas that are to bo propagated from into a gentle boat, and 
prepare a slight hotbed for striking cuttings. All bedding-plants will bear a 
much stronger heat while they are striking in tho spring than in tho autumn, 
and verbenas will root in a week, placed in a close pit, with a bottom-heat oi 
from 80® to 90®. 

505. Place scarce varieties of dahlias in heat, for the purpose of securing 
plenty of cuttings. Proceed with potting off singly all cuttings in store pots, 
using 48-sized pots for geronUms, and large 60 for verbenas, Ao., where abun- 
dance of space is available. Where this is not the case, the pottiug-off must 
be deferred till another month. 

506. Prepare a good stock of soil, clean pots, No. sticks, labels, stakciv 
Ae*i in bad weather, so that there may be no hindrance for these purposes 
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duriug fhe busy season. No soil is better for the majority of bedding-plants 
than equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, and a sixth part of sand. 

507. Keep tho entire stock of cuttings free from grecn-fly, thrip, and all 
other insects ; cover up, "^ator, and give air with caution and judgment, and 
evesr bear in mind that tho beauty of next summer’s garden is dependent not 
only upon tho quantity, but tho health and tho cleanliness of your furnishing 
stock. 

508. In the reserve garden, in veiy severe wonthor, autumn sown annuals 
should be protected by having some boughs stuck among them, or by being 
covered with mats, canvas, &c. Dig and ridge all vacant ground, and get the 
beds intended for the main sowing of hardy annuals prepared for this purpose. 
Give beds intended for choice ranunculuses a liberal dressing of two years-old 
cow*dung, and lay them up rough, ready for planting next month. Protect 
beds of hyacinths and tulips here or elsewhere during severe weather, as they 
are often injured when coming through tho soil. 

509. In the rose-garden, proceed with plinting and pruning hardy roses, 
and protect Sea and China roses with boughs, covering round tho roots with 
old tan, oindor-ashos, &c. A list of the best varieties will appear next month. 
Procure stocks for budding ; liberally manure all tho ground occupied with 
roses, and see that their roots are not injured during tho process of digging. 
Florists' flowers require attention. Water nuricnlas, polyanthuses, i)inks, 
carnations, &o., in frames, with care. Remove early hloomsfrom polyanthuses. 
Examine pinks in beds, and if any of tho plants are heaved up by tho frost, 
press them firmly down in tho soil. 

510. Collect materials, and form new rock-works. Stone is tho only really 
legitimate basis for scenery of this description ; but ns this is not to bo 
found everywhere, and as the taste for rock-works is universal, why, we must 
submit to have rocks of clinkei’s, d^ris of pottery, bricks, cement, chalk, 
concrete, and timber. For position, form, and furnishing of rocks, see future 
numbers. 

51 1. A collection of hardy heaths shoxild be found near tho rockery. A list 
of sorts, mode of planting, &c., will appear in tho calendar for February. 
Sweep up leaves ; roll grtvss and gravel ; remove all litter of dead or dying 
plants ; and let the impress of neatness and the stamp of order bo everywhei-o 
apparent.— D. T. F, 


§ 3.— Opebatioks in the Kjtchen-Gabden. 

$ia. The work to be done in Iho kitchon-gardon in January depends alto- 
gether on tho weather. In open frosty weather no opportunity should bo lost 
for wheeling manure on the vacant ground. All the refuse about the grounds 
should be collected and added to the manure-heap, and that burned or charred 
which will not readily decompose, and added it. 

513. This is also the season when the forethought of tho gardener may be ex- 
Mbited. He has to lay down his plan of operations for the year, or atleast fov the 
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next three months; and on his judgment in doing this much of the successful 
cultivation depends. If he cover too much ground with early crops in these 
three months, not only will great waste arise, but ho will have forestalled the 
space required for the main crops in April, May, and. June, when some of the 
most important crops are to be sown. Ho should niako his calculations now, , 
so as to secure a constant succession of tho various products as they are 
required, but leaving little or nothing to i*un to waste. It is a good practice, 
in going through tho orchard, bush-fruit, and trees generally, to cut off all 
spare wood at this season, assort them as to size and shape, and tie them up 
in bundles ready for use as peasticks and other piuposes. 

514. The crops to be got into tho ground this n^onth aro peas and beans, in 
the open ground or in cold frames ; 'also in frames, radishes, lettuces (tho 
black-seeded cos does well if sown early), Walchcron or early Capo broccoli, 
cauliflower ; on a slight hotbed, early hom-can‘ot and potatoes ; of course, 
those will bo earlier and better for the assistance of a slight hotbed of two 
feet or so in height A little parsley sown now on a slight hotbed will bo 
useful for planting out early. A little celery for an early supply, and a little 
cabbage also, should thoso be scarce, or to fill up in case of the main crop, if 
thinned out by severe frosts. 

515. At this season it is necessary to be provided with mats or litter to 
cover tho glass, in case of sharp frost ; for, though mOsSt of Uicsc crops arc 
hardy, yet, when young and growing, they aro not unlikely to bo cut off 
by frosts. They aro also much strengthened and hardenc*! by exposure to 
tho air in mild weather. A warm shower is also bonoficial ; but too much 
wet is injurious, especially in cold inclement winds. 

5x6. Early peas may be got in any time this month, if tho weather per- 
mits. Where tho ground is tolerably porous and well drained, and a warm 
border, well sheltered on the north, is available ; notliingmoro i.s required than 
to sow them in rows, 5 , 6, or more foot apart, the rows running north and 
south ; for dwarf poas, 6 feet will suffico. About London it is the custom to 
BOW spinach between the rows of peas, the spinach coming off in time to bo 
replaced with broccoli before tho poas are over ; but there is nothing lost by 
sowing spinach apart, and leaving tho spaces between the peas till the time 
for planting potatoes, French beans, and other opcn-groimd crops, taking 
care to leave sufficient space for the main crops. In wai*m situations and light 
soils, early peas will probaby have been sown in October. As they spear 
through tho ground, some light Utter should be placed over thorn in frosty 
weather, removing it in mild weather : by this treatment they will como in very 
early. Another method of forwarding them is to have somo turf cut very 
thi<i, about eight inches wide, and of any convenient length. Make a groove 
along the centre, and sow tho peas moderately thick in it, cover them with rich 
light soil, and place the turfs so planted under tho stage of a greenhouse, or 
in a pit or frame. Towards the end of March or beginning of April, plant 
them out, burying the turfe completely in the soil, 

$17. Another method is to prej>are some shallow boxes^ about idx inches 
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deep, filled with adhesive 'soil ; this soil is drillod or grooved, and in the 
grooves the peas are planted ; the boxes placed, as before, In a frame or 
under the greenhouse stage. When fully up, cut the soil into portions, each 
part containing a single row of peas ; plant the whole in the open ground, 
burying the whole of the soil containing the peas. 

518. Still another method is to use small 3 -inch pots, in which clumps of 
peas are sown, which may bo turned out into the ground without disturbing 
the roots. Where the garden soil is cold and heav}^ it is advisable to adopt 
one or other of these methods for securing early peas. 

519. For the earliest crop, none are better than Dillestono’s early empei'or 
or Sangstor’s No. 1 , which grow from three to four feet in height. It is very 
necossai’y to mulch them, especially where the soil is light : it protects the 
young roots from frost, and saves watering and manuring the ground for tho 
next crop, producing also a better and much earlier crop of peas. ’ 

520. In sowing peas, it should be either in double rows or in broad drills of 
not less than six inches in width ; they should be scattered evenly, at regular 
distances apart, so that there may bo no crowding j they should be earthed 
up when about three inches high, and the sticks put to them before they 
begin to bo taller on one side than tho other, but not till they really 
Inquire it, as sticks are likely to draw them iip weak, especially if they are 
sown too thickly. After sticking, they should be mulched, spreading tho 
dung over a clear space of 18 inches on each side of the row, to the depth 
of three inches. In sticking peas, plonty of small brush should be placed 
near the ground, in order to conduct tho peas upwards. It is useless to give 
thorn support above, and leave them without tho means of getting to it. 

521. Beans, like peas, can be sown in October, w'herethe soil is light or well 
drained, and well sheltered j or, where the ground is heavy, they may bo 
raised in a pit or frame by sowing throo in a 4 -inch 2>ot now, and planting out in 
March ; but if the soil is cold, and no conveniences are at hand for starting in 
pots, they may bo sown in the following manner >-Let the ground be laid in 
ridges 8 feet wide, and 15 or 16 inches high, ranging cast and west ; on tho 
south side of each ridge dmw a drill halfway between the top and bottom, 
in which sow the beans about 3 inches apart : by this means they will be abovo 
the wet, catch every ray of sunshine, and will be stronger than if raised under 
glass and planted out. Peas may be managed in the same way. When about 
10 inches high, level the top of each ridge to the row of beans behind it : they 
will not require earthing up again. If sown in October, a succession may bo 
aown in January, in the same manner ; and so on once a month till Juno : they 
do not bear well if sown after that. Those sown on level ground should have 
Home eaith drawn up to the roots when three or four inches high : this inducef 
them to emit fresh roots. .They are sown in rows about 4 feet apart, whiol 
leaves room for a row of broccoli, spinach, or lettuce between ; but those win 
are not limited as to space had better allow 5 or 6 feet from row to row. 0 
light soils the usfisl method is to stretch a line along where they have to I 
mwUf and dib holes 4 inches deep, planting a row each side of the line, 4 





79- — Coleus Veitcitii ( Lamlnflcem ). 

Th« CiSleus Teitohii, as its name shows, is due for its introd 
into England to Mr. John G, Yeitch. It is a native of New 
donia, and is one of the most striking of this genius of shn 
offered. The leaves are very large, denticulated, and of 
chocolate colour, with the margin and teeth of a vivid green, 
contrast is very pleasing. The plant is described as of free , 
and excellent habit. 

The Coleus requires to be grown in a mixture of loam an 
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and may be increased, by catbings started in sand and placed in beat 
under a glass. The name is derived from holeoSi a sheath, referring 
to the manner in which the stamens are united. 

8o.— Arabia pAPHYEirEUA. 

A remarkable foliage plant. It is much used in Paris for hotel 
and room decoration, and for this purpose may certainly be recom- 
mended. Pew plants are stronger in the conservatory than the Arabia 
Paphyrifera, the stems and leaves of which are covered with a soft, 
thick down, resembling that seen on the antlers of some deer. 
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apdrt^ Kigsag fashion ; but in wet soils it is better to dnil them in, lay* 
ing boards along the row to stand on, so as to avoid clodding the ground 
by treading on it. The sort usually grown for first crop is the early 
mazagan ; but the early long-pod is equally early and prolific, and larger ; so 
is the prolific long-pod, for main crop. 1 find the monarch long-pod as good 
as any. The green, and the hang-down long-pods are excellent beans. The 
royal dwarf is a good bearer, and of dwarfor liabit. Whatever sort is grown, 
the culture is the same, and as it is not a favourite vegetable with many per* 
sons, the young gardener should consider well how much ground can be de- 
voted to it without encroaching upon the space requii^ for more important 
crops. A crop which is not required involves a loss of time, space, and 
nourishment, withdrawn from the soil* 

522. Lettuces may be sown this month in a warm border under a south wall 
or fence : they are better sown in a frame at this season, if one can be spared, or 
oven a hand-light is better than nothing. Wanting either, it is advisable to cover 
the seed, when sown, with straw or light litter, taking it off sometimes to give 
a dusting with lime, in case any slugs may be harboured ; the ground should 
bo well dug one spit deep, a dressing of manure being turned in, as this salad 
requires a rich soil to grow it to advantage. This is*a surface-crop, and a light 
feeder ; consequently, by giving plenty of manure, we not only insure good 
lettuces, but prepare the ground for a grosser-feoding crop, sowing the seed 
broadcast, and treading it in if on light soil.' On wet ground, if apt to bind or 
clod, this is not to be recommended ; but mark the ground into one or more 
beds, 4 feet wide, with alleys 15 inches in width between. Standing in the 
alleys, sow the seed, and press it in with the rake, or cover with some light 
soil. Where a succession of lettuces is required throughout the year, it will 
be necessary to sow once a month till March ; after that once a fortnight, or 
every three weeks ; for although a crop may last a month in moist weather, 
they are soon over in the hot summer months, and it is as well to be provided 
with plenty of young plants for succession. After August, once a month will 
be often enough. Sow the seed thinly over a piece of ground sufficient to 
grow a fortnight’s supply ; when large enough to transplant, thin them out to 
a foot apart, and plant tho thinnings a foot apart on a piece the same size : 
those left in the bed come in first, and the others are ready to succeed them* 
In summer sow on a larger space, and let them grow where sown. Cos 
lettuces require tying up to blanch and crisp them. To do-this expeditiouslyi 
provide a bundle of bast matting, cut to the required length, sling it round 
the waist, and, gathering each plant up, pass the hand rapidly round it : in 
this way a score or two may be tied in a few minutes. 

523. One of the most hardy sorts, and best for sowing at any t^e, is ths 
black-seeded Bath cos ; it is very crisp, and of good flavour: anol^er good sort 
is the Moor Park cos, and also the Pads white cos. Of the oabbage-lettuoeis^ 
one of the best,^espeoiiU}y for winter use, is the hardy Hammersmith ; but it 

apt to run in summer and autumn. The brown Dutch and tennis-ball 
cabbage m both srood old varieties, and veiy hardy; The Malta^ or drum*' 
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]i«a4 Is a fine large lettucsj and good for summer tise, as it k noi apt 

to run if allowed plenty ^f room. The advantage of cabbage-lettuces is, that 
th^ require no tying up, which prevents cos lettuces being serviceable in 
winter, they so soon rot oflf when tied ; but such sorts as the London cos, 
which turn in without tying, may be grown advantageously in winter.— F. C. 


§ 4.— Hotbeds and Fbame Cultivation. 

324. No appliances are more useful than garden-frames, yet none are more 
generally misapplied in small gardens ; many suburban gardeners considering 
them as proper only for the growth of the cucumber and melon, when, in fact, 
these should be considered but of secondary importance. Of course, what- 
ev^ is grown in them being a matter of taste, that may be considered 
most profitable which is most in request ; and, as the cucumber is popular, it 
may ho as well to begin with that, 

525. There is no fixed mlo as to the best time for making hotbeds. If it is 
desired to have cucumbers at Christmas, the bod must bo made early in 
October ; if in January, early in November j and so in proportion, little loss 
than three months being required from the time of planting to the time of 
ripening fruit at this time of the year. It is immaterial what time of the 
year is chosen to commence cucumber-growing ; the only difference being, 
that in the spring and summer months the task is comparatively easy, requir- 
ing less labour and less material than in the winter. In the colder months 
the weather has to be battled with ; in the warmer months the weatlior in a 
great measure assists. Supposing it is desired to commence in October, let a 
quantity of stable-dung bo got together, proportioned to the size of the frame : 
two double loads for a threodight frame are usually allowed for the body of the 
beds ; but it is as well to add an additional load, in which to start the plants. 
Having shaken it all together, laid it out for a week, and then turned it over 
again, take rather less than one load, and make a bed for a one-light frame. 
This may be put together roughly, as it is merely to raise the plants in, and 
may bo pulled to pieces when that is accomplished. 

526. The remainder of the dung should he turned over four or five times 
during a fortnight, and wetted, if dry. This preparation is most important ; 
the inexperienced operator, unless he would run the risk of destroying his 
l^lants at the beginning, should follow it to the letter ; for, unless the material 
bhs been well worked before the bed is made, it is apt to heat too violently, 
imd bum the roots of the plants. In order to avoid this, it is advisable to use 
an ^ual quantity of leaves mixed wiUi stable-dung for the bed : the leaves 
i^ve a sweeter and more moderate, as well as more lasting heat. 

527. When the mat^al is ready, measure the firame, length and br^th» 
and maxk out the bed* allowing ^ foot or 18 inches more each way for 
^e bed than the length and breadth^of the firanie. At each comer of the bed 
4iive a stahe fimdy Mto tbe ground, and perfito^y opi%ht^ to smo m a guide 
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to build tbe bed by* Then proceed to build up the bed, ehakinif up the dung 
well and beaUng it down with the fork. The whole should be equally firm 
and compact, bo that it is not likely to settle more in one part than in 
another, the surface being quite IotoL The frame and lights may now be 
placed in the centre, but the lights left off, so that the rank steam which 
always rises from a newly-made hotbed may escape. 

528. These directions for the preparation ofi the material and makii^ 
the hotbed apply to all sucb, whateTer the ^e, thickness, or purpose ; 
consequently, it will be unnecessary to repeat them ; but there are 
other modes of making hotbeds. One 1 have adopted, which is very 
effective, while it greatly economuses the manure. The trimmings and 
pnininga of trees are tied up into faggots, and with these the walls 
of a pit are built, the exact size of the framo : on this the frame rests. Tha 
faggots are fixed by means of stakes driven through them into the ground, 
the walls being about four feet high. After the frame is put on, the mixture 
of dung and leaves is thrown in and well beaten down ; but the job of budd- 
ing a hotbed is dispensed with. The dung is pilod nearly up to the glass, to 
allow for sinking; otherwise, the management was the same as for an 
ordinary bod. The advantage of this plan is, first, it requires a trifle less 
manure ; secondly, the heat from the linings penetrates through the faggots 
under the bed, and is found more effective. 

529. When the bod is made, the frame and lights put on, and the rank 
steam passed off, which generally takes five or six days, let a barrowful of 
good loamy soil be placed under each light ; by the next day this will be 
warmed to the temperature of the hotbed, and the plants may bo planted in 
it ; no matter how small the plants are, it is better than raising them in the 
bed in which they are to grow, the shift itself being beneficial, and the time 
saved being rather more than a fortnight. 

530. When the dung has lain the first week, the seed-bed is made. In 
three days the rank steam has passed off. A few pots with soil are then put in 
the frames. The next day the seed may be sown in these, two in each pot; 
In throe days the plants will be up. They need not be re-potted or disturbed,^ 
but grown os theyaro; and, when the principal bed is ready, turned out of 
the pots with a ball of earth, and sunk in the new soil an inch or so oyer the ball 
of earth. If the bed now gives a moderate heat of 75 ** or 80 **, and a sweet steam 
pervades the inside of the frame, the plants will soon root into the new soil, 
and grow very fast. Care must be taken, however, that the humidity is not 
too great, or that, in allowing some of it to escape, cold winds are not allowed 
to enter ; an excellent preventive being to stretch a piece of fine netting or 
gauze over the opening. 

53t. In covering the lights during frosts or rough winds, it is advisable to 
avoid letting the mats, or what not, hang over the sides, as there is often 
danger of conducting rank stoam from the linings into the frame. StKew* 
hurdles which exactly fit the lights are better than mats. The ooveiring idiotild 
be used just sufficiently to protect the pkmts from Irost or outting windJi^ 
without keeping them dark and close. 
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532. Tlie heat of the manure is not lasting ; consequently, the W wiQ 
require watdnng. It is advisable to have a thermometer in the iVame, and 
as soon as the heat gets below 70 ", apply a lining of fi'esh dung, which has been 
prepared as before, to the front and one side of the bed ; and when this again 
declines, add another to the back and the other side. The bed can be kept 
1^ a growing heat for any length of time by this means, removing, at first, 
ihe old linings, and replaciag them by fresh ; but after a time, the roots will 
penetrate the linings, when they must not be disturbed : fresh dung must 
then be added to them. 

533. When the plants have made two leaves, pinch out the point above the 
second ; each plant will then send out two lateral shoots above the second 
leaf of each shoot : pick off the top. After that, stop them above every fruit, 
and, as the plants grow, add fresh soil, till the whole bod is level, taking care 
that the soil is of the same temperature as the bed before placing it in the 
frame, or the plants are likely to receive a chill, which throws them back 
considerably. 

534. It will be necessary, between the months of October and April, to set 
each fruit as the flower opens. This is done by takmg a male flower, and 
pulling off all but the centre (that is, the stamens supporting the anthers, 
which hold the farina or pollen), and applying this to the centre of the female 
flower, which may be distinguished by the rudiment of the fruit supporting it. 
This, in the warmer months, is the office of bees. Attracted to tho flowers 
by the honey and pollon, they fertilise the female blossom in collecting it ; 
but when there are no bees about, tbe cultivator must perform the task 
himself. 

535* Tho culture of tho melon is very similar. The preparation of the 
manure, making tho bed, raising the plants, the stopping and setting, are the 
same ; hut the soil in which they are finally planted should be trodden down 
mther firmly; and as the fruit appears all nearly about the same time, it is 
advisable to have them swell off as nearly as possible together ; otherwise, 
the most forward will take the lead, and become much larger than the other. 
Two melons on a plant are as much as can be expected to do well ; but never 
more than three should be aflowed to remain : pinch off all the rest, and 
every other unnecessary growth. It is important that the plants be not 
allowed to ramble after the fruit has begun to swell ; for this will require the 
whole strength of the plant. The fruit takes some four or five weeks, qcca< 
sionally more, from the time of setting to" the time of ripening, which is 
indicated by the stalk appearing to separate from the fruit. They should ba 
M and used on the day this takes place, or very soon after. 

536. Asparagus and seakale are both succes^ly forced In the frame and 
msil<m«pit ; but asparagus^plants are not fit to move before February. The 
usual plan is to make up a 8-foot bed, and cover it with 3 inches of loamy 
before putting on the frame: this allows more space inside. When 
the frame is on, and the bed of a right temp^ture, a little soil is put at the 
beck of the frame, in the form of a bank, about 6 inches high, and sloping 
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to the front. On this bank, place a row of seakale-roots, laying thorn ^most 
flat, as this admits of covering them, without an undue thickness of soil. When 
the first row of roots are laid, cover them with a few inches of soil, and mako 
another bank 6 inches from the first, on which lay another row of roots ; and 
eo proceed till the frame is full. To maintain the temperature of the bod, 
the same directions will apply as mentioned elsewhere ; but the light should 
be excluded entirely from the frame, otherwise it will not acquire that white- 
ness and delicacy for which forced seakalo is valued. 

537. For the purpose of growing very early potatoes, nothing is more 
suitable than a broad roomy melon-pit, an excellent use to mako of it. The 
potatoes will be fit for use about the time for planting out the melons. About 
the beginning of January, let some middling-sized tubers be laid in a warm 
and moderately dry place, well exposed to tho light : here they will make 
short plump shoots by the time the bed is ready. Prepare a quantity of dung 
sufficient to make a bod 3 feet 6 inches in depth. By the end of the month 
the bod will bo ready ; then lay on 3 inches of soil, and place tho potatoes 
15 inches apart, covering them with 6 inches more of soil. Some seed of the 
scarlet short-top radish may be scattered over tho surface. As these begin to 
grow, give abundance of fresh air in mild weather, so that neither potatoes 
nor radishes be drawn up ; and as they come up, remove the radishes from 
immediately about the crowns of tho potatoes : earthing up tho latter will not 
bo required. The radishes will draw in March ; the potatoes early in May. 
Borne prefer growing radishes in a separate frame, by making up a bed two 
feet in height, on which a 2 -light frame is placed. Over the hotbed place 
about 10 inches of loamy soil, on which the radishes are sown broadcast or 
in rows, the former being preferred : press the seed in with the back of the 
rake. This may be done from the beginning of January to March ; but if 
begun very early, a little auxiliary heat, by moans of linings, is required as 
that of tho bed declines. When potatoes aro grown in a frame, the treatment 
is much the same as before ; but some grow them very successfully in this 
manner : — The frame being placed on a level piece of ground, tho soil within 
is dug out to tho depth of 2 feet, and bankod round the outside of the 
frame. The pit thus formed is then filled with prepared dung ; on this 3 
inches of soil is placed ; then the potatoes, then 6 inches more soil. The 
potatoes, when planted, should be just starting into growth ; but the shoots 
should never be more than half an inch from the tuber, or they do not grow 
60 strong. It is advisable to pick ofif some of the shoots ; three on each tuber 
is sufficient. 

538. Early carrots may be grown as directed for radishes : a bed two or 
three feet high, about 10 inches of soil, which should be perfectly sweet, and 
free from the larvs of insects; a bushel of pounded chalk mixed with it will 
he advantageous ; the early-hom being the best for early culture ; but, as the 
eeed is %ht, and bangs together, it requires, for tho puipose' of 
separating it, to be rubbed up in a peck or so of tolerably dry soil, which will 
holp to bui;^ it when nowui usin^ the rohe to press it in* When up, and sufr 
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f&d^QiUy large to handle^ the plants alaould be thinned to 2 inches apart; and 
plentj of air given; or they will be drawn all to top. Mustard-and'Cress is 
^usually sown round the edges of carrots or potatoes; or; indeed; in any such 
i^moe that offers ; but, where a succession is required; it is worth while to 
give it a frame to itself. On a one-light bed two feet high let the seed be sown; 
and; when that is up, sow another light ; when the first is all cut; pare off the 
soil containing the rootS; replace it with new soil; and sow again; either in drills 
or scattered evenly; but thickly, over the surface and pressed into the soil. 

539. Kidney-beans may be grown on a hotbed, but they are better grown in 
pots, or they are apt to run all to haulm and loaf. In an ordinary hotbed, as 
if made for cucumbers, place as many 6-inch pots as will stand 15 inches 
apart. These pots being filled with good loamy soil, in each plant, triangu- 
larly, three Newington- wonder beans, which is of small dwarf habit and a 
great bearer, and, os they grow, give them regular waterings; but they 
need not be removed, and the heat should never fall below 60 ®. They are very 
susceptible of frost, and will require careful protection jfrom it, in common 
with all forcing plants. Nothing can be better for covering the lights than 
hurdles made of lath and straw. If sown in January or February, they will 
bear in April or May. They sometimes require supporting with sticks. 

540, Endive may bo planted in the frame in September, and blanched for 
use in the winter, by inverting flowerpots over each plant,— -just clapping the 
pot over the contre of them, but by no means tucking the leaves into it. 
Mustard-and-cross, if sown in a cold frame in October, will last a long time, if 
protected from frost. Btra wherry-plants may be potted up, or the runners 
laid into pots, and placed in a frame : tboy will bear much earlier than in the 
open ground; and if treated occasionally to liquid manure, they will bear as 
ftbundanUy, — F.O. 


' § 5.— Plant-Cultubb undeb Glass. 

. 541 • Without protection of some kind duiing the winter montbS; no collec- 
tion of plants can be kept together ; but when mere protection is all that is 
sought, it is easily obtained ; a trench 2 feet deep, dug in the ground, if the soil 
is dxy, and a drain at hand to carry off surface-water, will suffice, if covered 
with frames, straw, hurdles, or other eflBcient covering ; for it is ascertmned by 
nmnerous experiments, that the earth at 2 feet deep is warmer by two or 
three degrees than the surrounding air in winter. A vacant frame, a cold pit, a 
greenhouse, or a conservatory, will also either of them serve the purpose. On 
the other hand, where plants of a warmer climate are to be forced into early 
bbem, or where exotics are cultivated, artificial heat must be applied, not 
<m|y to keep out the cold, but to similate their native climate and atmo^hera 
54a. The airrangemonts to effect this, ia time past, have been confined to the 
greenhouse, generally a lean*to struotore placed against the wall of some other 
bv^kig, h^ted by fiues or hot-water apparatus, to pits.of various construe* 
tloi^ or to simile framee adapted b^hot daii|:; while places of 
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gmtor pretensions add to this a conservatory, which !s a struotare of the 
same character as the greenhouse, but larger and more ornamental, being, in 
fact, the show-room, of the establishment, to which the finest plants are 
removed when coming into bloom. When we frame our oalendarial directions, 
so as to assist the tyro in the management of these numerous structures, 
wo shall best convey them by assuming the existence of a range of bouses 
combining economy of space with perfect efficiency, the whole or any part of 
which can be constructed at a moderate cost. In a future chapter the details 
of construction and cost, with its various arrangements for heating and ven» 
tilation, will be given ; but, in the meanwhile, wo may state that it consists of 
a span-roofed house, ranging east and west, which may be 18 feet wide by 30 
feet in length, having a central pathway, with beds on either side for plants to 
be planted in, or stand in pots ; one half of the house being a greenhouse, 
the other half a hothouse, separated from each other by a glass partition. On 
tbo north and south of the house is a range of pits 12 foot wide, those running 
parallel with the hothouse being warm pits, and those alongside the greenhouse 
cold pits. 

543. The whole range of houses are heated by a coil of 3 -inch pipes in the 
hothouse, and 2 -inch pipes in the pits. Under the bods in the hothouse, and- 
also in the warm pits, are hot-water tanks heated by 2-inch pipes, these being 
connected with the boiler fitted up at tbo north extremity of the hothouse ; 
stop-cocks or valves attached to each sot of pipes, permitting of the whole or 
part of the apparatus being used, as convenience requires. 

544. Tliis efficient range of buildings may bo connected with tho dwelling- 
house by a conservatory, or arcade covered with glass, with great advantage, 
should the establishment possess such adjuncts; or it may bo isolated 
from it in tbo melon-ground. 

545. The Hothouse, or, as Mr, Errington calls the forcing-houses, the 

persuading-houses,^' may be devoted to tho cultivation of orchids, for which 

it is admirably adapted ; or it will yield abundance of roses, melons, cucum- 
bers, vines in pots, or, in fiict, anything to which it is applied. 

546. Tho Greenhouse may be heated by continuing the pipes to any required 
degree, according to tho number of pipes introduced. 

547. Tho Cold pits, adjoining the greenliouso, will bo found veiy useful far 
growing mignonette, violets, stocks, and other things which only require 
protection. In the Warm pits, flowers, such as roses, achimenes, Poinsotia pul* 
cherrima, cinerarias, heaths, epacris, primulas, azaleas, acacias, camellias, 
arums, chrysanthemums,- mignonette, cyclamens, and other plants required 
at this season for the windows, the conservatory, and for out flowers, or any 
other of the multifiirious uses to which a pit can be applied in winter. 

548. Foreing-liou 9 e $, — ^The routine business here during the month com- 
mences in earnest in January ; a few plants of all kinds for omammitmg 
the house and conservatory should be introduced and started gradually; 
Indian azaleas, bulbs, xoses, and lilacs, if already somewhat advanood, should 
have others brought fbrwar^ to succeed them. Towards the end of 4 hs 
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ntoivUii A ijood stock of pinks, Bwcet-williams, and lilies of the valley, should 
he started in pits or frames. The temperature of the forcing-house should 
not he suffered to fall below 50 ® ; and as the days lengthen, tho temperature 
should be in<n*eased 4® or 5® until it attains a minimum temperature of 60 ®, 
and a maximum of 70 ®, by artificial heat, and an increase of 10® by sun heat ; 
giving air daily, even if for a short time only, and keeping the atmosphere 
always moist and gonial by syringing or watering tho pipes and flags. 

549, Oreenhouse . — With tho opening year and tlio lengthening day, tho busy 
season in the gi*oenhouso commences ; plants of all kinds begin to move, and 
most of them may now bo assisted with a little heat. Soft-wooded plants 
may bo stimulated by it ; and, when they begin to grow, moved into tho 
larger pots, in which they are to flower ; while those which are more advanced 
and showing bloom, may be introduced into a wanner place. Many cinerarias 
are now in bloom, and may be removed to the window or conservatory, while 
those reserved for blooming in May and J uno should still bo kept in cold pits 
or frames, taking care to guard them from severe frosty weather, and espe- 
cially from moisture. If large cinerarias are required, shift a few into larger 
pots, and pinch off tho tops to produce a bushy head, tying or pegging down 
the sido-shoots to keep them ox)en, keeping thorn supplied moderately with 
moisture, and giving air on every possible occasion. 

S5a Fuchsias may bo started this month, and largo early - flowering 
specimens produced by cutting down the old plants and shaking tho roots out 
of the old soil as soon as they have broken, ro-potting them in a good rich 
compost, with sufficient drainage. Strike cuttings for bedding-plants as soon 
as tho shoots are long enough. 

551. Calceolarias require groat attention as to watering. Remove all decay- 
ing leaves as they appear, peg down tho 8hoo|s to tho soil, that they may root 
up the stems and thus strengthen tho i>Iant. As seedlings advance, shift thorn 
into larger pots, and prick off those sown for late blooming. In potting, use a 
compost of light turfy loam, w'ell-dccomposod manure and loaf-mould, and 
n liberal portion of silver-sand, with an amido drainage of potsherds and 
charcoal, and keep them free from insects. 

55a. Pelargoniums which are strongly rooted may bo shifted into larger 
pots and stronger soil, using silver-sand freely, taking care tliat the pots are 
clean and dry and tho drainage good. Stop some of the plants required for suc- 
cession, remove decaying leaves, and thin out weak shoots. Stake and tie out the 
shoots of those sufficiently advanced, to admit air to tho centre. In plants of 
dwarf habit, peg the shoots down to tho edge of the pot, to encourage foliage. 
Stir and top dress tho soil from time to time, if required : a watering onco or 
twice with lime-water and soot imparts a rich dwk colour to the foliage, and 
destroys worms in the soil. 

553. Where early flowers are required, and a stove or hothouse or other 
Ibroing convenience is at band, remove a few plants, such as Admiral Napier, 
Alba mukiflora, Amas, Jenny Uni, car any more recent oarly-flcwering sorli, 
ifer forcing;, 
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554. Should frost api>oar, or the weather prove damp, light the fires in the 
afternoon, and shut up tho bouse before the sun disappears, keeping tho heat 
as low as is consistent with keeping out frost and dispelling damp, giving aU 
tho air possible in fine weather. Water those plants which have become dry* 
but water them copiously. The fancy varieties, being the most delicate, should 
be kept in the warmest parts of the house, and their foliage thinned out occa* 
sionally. Use fumigation, to prevent the appearanoo of the green-fly. 

555. A constant and ample supply of compost, well turned and thoroughly 
dry, should now bo prepared for spring potting, and the pots washed and dried 
for use when wanted. 

556. It is usual, where circumstances permit, to grow hard-wooded plants, 
such as heaths, azaleas, camellias, and others of similar habit, in a separate 
house ; and some cultivators go so far as to recommend those having limiteu 
accommodation to confine tlieii* culture to one family, contending that it is 
better to ha%e a houseful of finely -grown heaths, geraniums, or camellias, tu> 
tho case may bo, than a miscellaneous collection of indifferently-cultivated 
plants. This, however, must be a matter of taste. 

557. Care should be taken that hard-wooded plants do not suffer from the 
absence of moisture at tho roots. After severe frosts, when the fires have 
been used, the evaporation by the sides of the pots is very great ; while tho 
surface seems to bo moist enough this should be seen to. With camellias and 
other plants of similar habit advancing into bloom, occasional doses of manm*e- 
water in a tepid state should be given, and the plants syringed with tepid water 
every other day, until the flowers begin to expand. 

558. Among the hard-wooded jflants, tho same remarks respecting heat 
arc applicable ; a temperature of 40 ° should be aimed at during the night, 
rising a little by natural causes during the day. Air should be given from 
above or by means of ventilators, without exposing tho plants to cold draughts, 
and a moisture encouraged by sprinkling tho floor, flues, and pipes, when 
warm, with water. 

559* With heaths, guard against mildew, but water moderately. Avoid 
artificial heat if possible, but keep out frost ; and, if heat becomes necessary, 
remove such plants from its influence as are required for later flowering. 

560. Camellias should now be advancing into full bloom, and the young 
expanding buds should bo protected from cold currents of air, but without 
much fire-heat, 

561. Azaleas should now be growing freely, if they were shifted and promoted 
to a warm place last month. To got early-flowering plants, some of the more 
advanced specimens should be introduced to greater heat, while others are 
reiarded for a succession, to supply the conservatory or window-cases. Ad 
I ndica alba is a fine early-flowering variety. 

562. Tho Conservatory, being only a more ornamental variety of the green* 
house, the same directions apply to it. Being generally alolty bnilding, however, 
the conservatory is not so well calculated for growing plants unless they be oi 
a cUmbrng h^lt, when thi^ piay be diepleyed to great advantage. Bvery» 
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tsM Hoonu Ciiinotlias m either out or advauoiug raiddly into hk^oat: to 
|pe'^)|k0te1hi8> ooe that they do not want for water. If there is a stove in the 
ecAohlishinenti many orchids^ hyaoinths, arums> tuUps, and other bulbs, with 
beaibsi epactidto, from the greenhouse; and if only a frame is available, 
dnerarias, violets, and mignonette, will render the conservatory both gay and 
fragrant. 

563. To preserve all these in bloom fi}r the longest possible period is now 
the object ; koep tho atmosphore moist and genial, but not wet ; water 
regularly when necessary, especially the bulbs, giving as much water, of the 
same temperature as the house, as they can assimilate ; keep the temperature 
about 40 **, rising a few degrees from sun-hoat during the day, ventilating 
daily, if only for a short time, but avoiding cold draughts of air. 

564. Vines, where they form a feature in tho cultivation, are usually oulti- 
vatod on some principle of succession, eithor by dividing the house by parti* 
lions, or by having a succession of houses. Supposing the plants to have been 
started in October, they would break last month with a temperature in house 
of about 70®. This should now be the point aimed at, the minimum being 
CO® during the night. Tho actual heat, however, should bo regulated by tho 
state of the external border. If tho heat is falling there, then fresh heating 
rnatonals must bo applied there ; for on that depends the result. Later sec- 
tions may follow for succession, beginning at a lower temperature, and increas- 
ing the heat gradually as the vinos break and advance. Vines in pots, if 
started in October, and exposed to regular heat, will now bo setting their fruit ; 
they may be pushed on vigorously ; for tho roots being entirely under control, 
there is less danger of tho plants being injured by over-forcing. Fresh plants 
should bo brought forward. This may be done by plunging them into a hot- 
bed and frame, and adding linings to keep up tho heat until they break, when 
tho heat of the vinery will bo found sufficient. Tho plants showing fruit should 
be assisted by occasional applications of manure* water in blight weather. 

565. The OBEEwnousB ie Jaeuaet: How to have it Gat.-— W e have, 
in tho foregoing observations, given instructions as to tho work which should 
go on imder glass during the present month; but no doubt the reader will like 
to know how a greenhouse may be made gay while nature wears its wintry 
aspect, A little care and attention are all that is requisite to accomplish this, 
for there is a great abundance of plants which may bo brought into flower at 
this season. By depriving them of their flower-buds during summer and 
autumn, any of our splendid Zonale Geraniums may be made to blossom all tho 
vrinter, and these alone, by their rich foliage and freedom of flowering, will keep 
a house gay. For this purpose take and so treat early spring cuttings of 
Herald of Spring, L’Orient, Mons. Matthew, Venus, The Gem, Ac., Ac. A good 
stede of Primulas^ also, should be provided for this period. For the great xm- 
pfrovement whiidi has taken place in this plant, the public are indebted to Mr* 
WHBams, of Victoxia and Paradise Huxsery, Upper Holloway. , His superb 
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Am piimSm is iavaluiil^ls Ibr witttes gmalSmse decomiioiL ^TMa^ 
ibsm sH in ail» tiisss sirs idie most Tsluable 'mater flowsrmf plants ia exiateass,*^ 
ws quote 3 dr. Williaios^s own account, and also lus direotionSf ** They oom« 
mssice to dower ia tbe early part of li'orutaber, and, by care, a socoessipn may 
be kept up till the (^riag is fiur advanced. S'or bouquets also they areslmost in- 
valuable. Sow in March, April, May, d’une, and July (with greet care, for 
although so easily raised in the hands of some, it is neyertheless a groat difficulty 
to others, who, in many instances, too hastily condemn the quality of the seed), 
in pots filled to within half an inch of the top with sifted leaf-mould, or, what 
is better, with thoroughly rotted manure, which has been exposed to all weathers 
for a year or two. Leave the surface rather rough, and ^linkle the seed thinly 
upon it, not covering with soil ; tie a piece of thin paper over the top of the 
pot, and place it in a warm house or hotbed. When the soil becomes dry, water 
the paper only : the seed will then germinato in two or three weeks,* after which 
remove the paper, and place in a shady place, potting off, when sufficiently 
strong, into small pots, and place near the glass in a ftamo or greenhouse. The 
above method of raising the seed is always followed by one of our largest 
growers for Covent Garden Market, and never foils. One caution is necessary : 
never use peat mould, or any soil liable to cake on the surface or turn green, as 
a loss of the seed is a certain consoquenco.” The Coronilla, with its profusion of 
yellow blossoms, may now be had in full glory, provided it has been well pmched 
in during the summer months. Of the genus J^pacris there are many interest- 
ing varieties which will bloom on from December to May. Also Cosmelia rubra, 
closely resembling the Epacris, hut with flowers larger and more deeply coloured; 
Chorozema, Fabiana imbricata, also Eutaxia myrtifolia, a most beautiful plant. 
To grow this in perfection, every new shoot diuing summer and autumn should 
be stopped as soon as it has made two or three eyes. In this way it is kept as a 
compact dwarf shrub, and becomes a profuse bloomer. Then again, Diosma 
capitata, and the genus Fimelea, with its full heads of pink, white, and rod 
flowers. All these plants do well in a sandy peat. They should, while groning, 
bo frequently stopped and kept moist. In addition to these may be mentioned 
the tender sorts of Genista, Kcnnedia monopylla, a beautiful climber, bearing 
large racemes of blue and white pea-shaped flowers; the Boronias, whicdi, with a 
litlio management, may be made to flower thus early ; also Oxylobium retusum 
and O. obovatum, and Polygala Dalmesiana. Any good gardener could make large 
additions to this list ; hut here, surely, are enough, if all the plants are flowering 
at the some time, to render O'ven a veiy large sized house as gay as it can be. 
Perhaps, however, wo ought not to omit Calceolarias and Cinerarias; and with 
regard to both of these, we cannot do better than give Mr. Williamses directions. 

566. 0^2eso2arias.— The seed of this magnificent greenhonse plant should be 
sown in July and August, in pans well drained, covered with a little rough tur^ 
loam, making up the surffico with a veiy fine, light, sifted mould and silver sand. 
Water tha pans with a very fine rose ; immediately after, aow the seed, no cover- 
ing of sod being^reqiured; then place the pans in a cold fieame,<w under a hand* 
ylass, taking care to keep thmn from any exposure to the sun* When the seed- 
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lings axe stin&g snongli, prick tkom off into pans xnade up as before, placmg 
i^xm in a dose situation. When sufficiently large, pot off singly into aO-sbed 
pots, placing them on shelves near the glass in the greenhouse, where the plants 
wffl grow very rapidly. 

567. Ci»«Jroria.~This beautiful plant, being of more hardy growth, requires 
less care tbAn the Calceolaria, although the same treatment will do with respect 
to raising the seed, &c. Where plants are wanted to dower in the winter, the 
seed must be sown in April and May, and for spring flowering in July and 
August, taking care to keep them clean from the fly by frequently fumigating. 
Cineraria qf WeatherilVe Extra Choice Strain is very superior, both in habit 
of growth and size and colour of the flowers. This is tho most popular strain in 
Oovent Garden Market. Messrs. Barr and Sugden have the entire stock. 

568. Many of tho early Camellias, which were in bloom during December, will 
be flowering now, and others coming on to bloom. Of sorts we would recom* 
mend especially Monarch, red; Saccoi, pink; Prince Albert, striped; Imbricata, 
rose; Nobilissima, white; Alba plena, white; Candidissima, creamy white; 
Jenny Lind, striped; Ariosto, striped; Monteroni, white; Kapoleon III., rose, 
wUh white margin ; Queen of Beauties, shaded pink. 

569. A plant or two of Tree Mignonette will add greatly to the sweetness of 
the house, if made to blossom during winter, which is readily effected by stop- 
ping them during summer and autumn. The Tree Mignonette is made by 
1 raining a vigorous plant for about Ihrco years. Sow the seed in April, transplant 
r.8 early os possible into single pots. In autumn, remove all the lower shoots, 
and shape the plant into a tree. Somewhat later, shift it into a larger pot in 
good loam : keep it in a warm greenhouse and growing state all the winter, and 
i^move all flowers. In tho spring, it will appear woody. Treat it in the same 
maxmer the following year, removing all branches except those that are to form 
the head of the tree. By the third year it will have bark on its trunk, and form 
a handsome shrub ; and by stopping the flowers as they appear during summer 
and autumn, it may be made to blossom freely during the winter ond early spring. 
It will continue to blossom for many years in succession. 

570. Hyacinths and other bidbs should also be in flower to add to the general 
effect of the conservatory or greenhouse ; but of thoso we shall speak more at 
large next month. 

571. Pliwts suited to Boce Sceeebt, Old Buins, xed Boot-wosk. — 
Mention has been made in an earlier portion of this work of the great beauty 
which artificial rock-work confers upon a landscape, and some directions have 
been given as to the formation of it. It must not bo forgotten; however, that 
rock*work is not merely ornamental — it forms, in many instances, the best possible 
receptacle for plants. Very many specimens of rarity and interest will do well 
in the nooks and ornners of rock-work, which cannot be made to thrive in the 
open bordsxv, for , every sort of soil and every aspect may here be had within m 
smaU compass. **In strict proprieiy’,’* says Mr. Loudon, mountain or rook 
plants only ehoiild be lati^uced on artificial rock-work, but natural moontaine 
and rodpi «fe glwajn xao^ and cool, and the plants whi(di have their 
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ihm would not always thrive on dry ridges of earth and stones. On a small 
soale, therefore, choice is generally made of such plants as are not tall and 
rampant, and as grow naturally in a dry soil.** 

573. Few men have done more for the adornment of our homes and gardens 
than Mr. Shirley Hihberd, and upon the subject of furnishing artificial rock- 
work with plants, we believe there is no bettor authority. To him we are in- 
debted for the following remarks upon plants suitable for rock-work, whiedi 
have been condensed foom his description of the Bockery at Stoke Ifew- 
ington. After telling us of the many hardy ferns which are to be found upon 
his rodr-work, Mr. Hibberd describes the following trees and shrubs suitable 
for such a situation. Bhus cotinas, with its brown smoke or foam-like flowciv. 
Artemisia argentea, A. glacialis, A. maritima, A. Siberica, A. vulgaris. All 
the species of wormwoods are more or loss glaucous or silvery. The first- 
named forms an elegant tree, and as it needs little soil, it is well adapted for 
the top of a wall, or any other elevated position. Hedera Algericnsis, H. Beg- 
neriensis, H. canariensis fol. var., H. digitata, H. chrysocaipa, and H. elegantis- 
sima, are the most striking half-doaen varieties of ivy to train over ruins ; but 
riiere are at least fifty others worthy of places in rockeries and ruins. Loniocra 
brachypoda reticulata, Funkia grandlfiora, Galeobdolon luteum, Geranium 
Irfincastricnse, G. sanguincum, Hepatica angulosa, Ibcris cotifolia, I. saxatilCi 
I. Gibraltica, Lathyrus latifolius, superb to train over walls and arches 
in the full sun. Linaria cymbalaria. This requires hardly any soil, and when 
planted near a piece of rough wall, will spread all over it. Lysimachia nummu- 
laria. This, on the contrary, requires a deep soil, and docs well between tho 
roots of trees. Phlox Alpinus, a little gem for a ledgo of rock. FotentiUa 
foagariastrum. Primula acaulis, P. auricula, P. farinosa, Pulmonaria virginica, 
Banunculus Alpestris, Saponaria ocymoidcs, Saxifraga oppositifolia, 8. pulchelky 
8. geranoides, 8. cordifolia, 8. hypnoides, 8. Icelandica, Silene acaulis, 8. Al- 
pestris, 8. petma, Spirma filipendula, Statioe latifoUa, S. bellidifolu^ Thymus 
aaureus,* T. lanug^osus, T. ofiicinalis. Trifolium inoamatum, Veronica q>lcata, 
V. saxatile,*^ Vinca major and V. minor, Viola montana and V. comuta. 

573. Variegated*Uaved ^lanU. — ^Ajuga reptans fol. var., Arabia Alpina fol. 
var., A. lurida fol. var, Aira coe^itosa fol. var.,* Aspidistra lurida fol. var., Pu- 
brietia deltoidca fol. var., Phaloris elegantissima, Cciastium tomentosuxn, C. 
Biebersteini, Cineraria maritime, Fpilobium hirsutum, Festuca glauea,* Fuchsia 
gradlia fol. var., Funkia ovata, F. Sicboldii, Pulmonaria grandifiora fol. var., 
ipirsea ulmaria fol. var. picta, Trifolium repens, T. rubrumpictum, Tussfiago 
fiarfata foL var.,* Vinca major fol. Tar. elegantissima, V. major fol* var. reticttlata, 
V. minor foL var. argentea. 

574. fifficcaZeats.— Sempenrivum tectorum,* 8. OalifiDmica,* 8. Araehnoidea,* 
<8. montanum; these are the best of their sort. Sedum acre, 8. glaueum, 8* 
anacampaaros, B. Fabianum, 8. Kamtscha^um, 8. Sieboldii. All riba 8ediniui 
like a moderate depth ^ sdl, and though easenUally rock and wall 

they will not thrive on the pdttance that sufilees fiw fkmperrivuma* Umbilh^ 
lu^onrii^t thia pretty plant Requires a nice deep pocket, contaiabag about d 
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lllMi'lt tlie otioiiiitof a nun and fidk evar In tmillngivxeal^^ Itfiomu 
M;, liice iyy, it i» reluctant to flow^ wldle it lias the opportimi^ ol^ 
aatoding itaelf. Jaaminum nndifloruin : this has a good effect when oorered 
ita yellow ffowers* Boamamus officinalis ibl. Tar., Buta graTeolena foh tar., 
S^tolina rosxnaiinifolia, are three British idaUts admirably adapted for planting 
high up on exposed dry ledges and other places where moisture JoTOg shrubs 
would soon perish. Yitis hederacea fol. tar*, a tine full of grace and beauty, 
with its stems of a reddish tint, and its leares prettily mottled green and grey. 
Clematis lanuginosa, C. cmrulea, C. Florida, C«titalba, all these, and many other 
dematiscs, may be made use of ; they like a rich, mellow soil. Oaraganas of 
seteral tarieties, Halimodendron argcntea, the tory distinct and elegant Kolreu- 
teria panicUlata, are among the trees adapted for the embellishment of such 
scenes, for all rockeries and ruins should be to some extent shaded by trees. 

Heubaceous Plants. 

575. ^Flowering Plants especially adapted for Sunny Situations, — Those 
' which require very little soil are marked *. Achillea millefolia rosea, A. Egyp* 

tiaca, A. filipendula, Agrostemma coronoria, Alyssum saxatile, large patches of 
this last are glorious in spring,* it grows to perfection in a mixture of loam, 
coarse pebbly sand, and broken limestone. Anemone Japonica, A. nemorosa j 
these may be in the shade. Aquilegia Skinneri, A. coeruloa, A. glandulosa, A. 
spectahilis, all loyely, and require no care. AntiiThinum majus,* invaluable for 
exposed situations. Arabia albida,* Asperula odorata, Aubriotia deltoidea, Beto* 
'nioa grandidora, Campanula carpatica, C. Alpina, C. garganica, 0 . persicifolia, 
and many others. Cheiranthua Alpinus,* the Wallflower, Convallaria poly- 
gonata, Solomon’s seal. Dielytra spectahilis, Dioscorea batatu8,the Chinese Jam, 
a most elegant climber among the roots of trees ; Erythrssa centaurium, the more 
it is exposed the better will it grow. Mesemhryanthemum clavellatum, M. crud* 
atum, M. bioolor, H. falsiformo, H. doribundum, M. glaucescens, M, inelandens, 
M. maculatum, M. roseum, H. salmonitum, M. violaceum, M. urnbellatxim; 
these twelve are distinct and dne; but dve or six dozen more might be added. 
AU the mesembryanthemums arc uncertain inrock-work. The plan recommended 
is to plant out in April, and leave these plants to their fate. In August to 
take small cuttings of all sorts, in threes or fours in dO-sized pots, in sod con- 
taining ^wo parts sand and grit and one part loam. Beep these cuttings through 
the winter in a drame or greenhouse, and from them make good all that perish 
ofihe rock-work during winter. 

576. All hardy ferns, grasses, and mosses do well upon rock-work, and should 
ind places there. Of these, lists will be found in the course of the present 
Tiduine, end ample instructions for their propagation and culture, 

577* In the interest of gardening as a science, we cannot omit to' mention 
‘ one way of fhmiiidng a rock-work, in which it would become not only oma* 
ttitental but ^tructiTOt The stu^y of flowers » Uie inttoductloa to eBbotsni* 



itel Soioidedgt* Lei ibe wdoda And bedgerows, ihen, bo eeaircbed for epedmom 
to tnafco up avildodower rookory; woToiitiiro to assort that itirill not betrandng 
in tosl boauij, nor idU it disgrace the neatest kept shrubbery. For spring 
jdo'wem there will be the wild tulip, squills, primroses, snowdrops, double fhrae, 
double marsh marigold, germander, speedwell, fumitory, cowslips, oxalis, and 
violets. For sxunmer, the caper spurge, wild strawberry, woodrufT, lily of the 
valley, Solomon’s seal, the stitchwort, periwinkle, borage, rest harrow, bihd’s foot, 
trefoil, yellow avens, globe flower, large celandine, white and yellow stonecrop, ^ 
red campion, wild peony, the crimson vetch and the bugloss. While forautiunn 
the golden broom and native heathi, poppies, foxgloves, wild thyme, harebell, 
succory, willow herb, the lythrum, the rock-rose, snapdragons, and the ivy-leaved 
toad flax, henbane, hawkwoeds, cudweed, and meadow-sweet, several native con- 
volvuli, the golden rod, and meadow saffron. Wild flowers of the upland, of 
course, would occupy the highest and driest situations, while those of the 
meadow and the marsh would find their places in moisture and shade. JBfative 
ferns and grasses may also be added to such a collection. We commend the plan 
to the notice of our younger readers who wish to gain a knowledge of Botany* 
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CHAPTEB XT. 

BLANTHra, PRtTNINa, AND TBAINIWa FBUIT-TBEES 
578. In selecting trees for planting, it is important to note their difiereni 
seasons for ripening, and to select the sorts, so that a continuous supply may 
follow. There are some kinds of fruit which must be consumed when ripe, or 
preserved in' sugar or otherwise, which altogether changes their character* 
Besides, only a moderate supply of apples and pears need be provided in 
summer or early autumn, when peaches are in season. Nerertheloss, it would 
^ a great mistake to overlook summer apples and pears altogether : many of 
thsm'are of excellent quedity, and form an agreeable addition to the desseit, ai 
well as for kitchen use, even in houses well supplied with peaches, neotarmesi 
and apfieoti. In arranging the quarters of the irult-garden^ther6fi»% Iwnrhif 
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The handaome foliage atove plant here illnatrated ia one of the finest 
Yeitoh and Sons' introdnotion. It waa obtained bj the late Mr. Pearce i 
habit and free growth $ the leaves attain a length of twelve to fifteen 
green, the veiaings and margins being a brilliant gold oolonr. 
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ia. It is of beautiful 
id are of the richest 


82.-~HYi'0(.yKTA Bhevicalyx (Gcsnerdcech). 


Introduced from the Ecuador by Messrs. J. Yeitob and Soui 
through their collector, Mr. Pearce. It is a great favourite wit 
tnauj for its ornamental foliage and for the beauty of its floweri 
Some botanists speak disparagingly of the Hypocyrta, " Curioc 
plants, of no great beauty.” 

The leaves of the Brevicalyx are of a pleasant bright grec 
colour, with numerous distinct silvery-white veins. The flowe 
are of a bright orange scarlet j they are produced very free! 
and last long in blossom. 

The name Hypocyrta is derived from hypo, beneath, and hwrU 
gibbous, the under side of the corolla being projected* Tl 
genus is very readily increased by cuttings ; the culture is eac 
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the walls for the more tender peach, nectarine, apricot, and more delicate 
French pears, the espaliers, dwarf trees, and pyramids, might be arranged 
so that out of every hundred trees, whether pears or apples, a tenth might 
ripen early, a fifth ripen in October, a fifth in December, and the remainder 
— long-keeping sorts— ripening in the winter. This proportion might pro* 
bahly extend to the largest ostablishmetits, and oven to the orchards of 
the cider counties, where the system wo are now doscribing might be acted 
upon with great advantage to tho owners. In smaller gardens, with whiol^ 
we have moro immediately to do, the pi*oportion of apples, pears, and plums, 
will bo decided by individual tasto. If wo were to offer an opinion on this 
point, it would probably be to divide tho garden, one half, or thorOabouts, into 
apples and pears ; and to plant the outside of the wall borders next the walks 
with espaliers, for apples and pears of tho finer sorts. 

579. Tho season for planting may bo any month from October to March | 
but many argum^ts may bo brought forward in favour of the month of 
November, if tho weather be open and free from frosts. Spring is always a 
busy season in tho garden ; digging, sowing, grafting, and pruning, arc then in 
full operation, And why should planting bo added to tho number ? ** asks 
the Itev. Mr. Lawrence. “It makes part of the wise man’s pleasure and 
diversion to have always something to do, and never too much. Amuse- 
ments and recreations of all kinds should come to us in regular and orderly 
succession, and not in a crowd ; besides, some intervals of time for medi- 
tation between different kinds of work in a gai don aro very desirable to a good 
and thoughtful man.” 

580. Tho Pear loves a silicious oarth, of considerable depth ; plums fiounsh 
in calcareous soils, and the roots seek the surface ; tho cherry prefers a light 
silicious soil ; and all cease to be productive in moist, humid soils. Tho apple 
accommodates itself moro to clayey soils, but does best in a loamy soil of 
moderate quality, slightly gravelly. In preparing stations, therefore, suitable 
soils should be supplied to each. Tho station is prepared by digging out a pit 
about three feet square, and the same depth, in ground that has been well 
drained. In tho bottom of this pit lay 10 or 12 inches of brick or lime 
i-ubbish, tho roughest material at the bottom, and ram it pretty firmly, so as 
to bo impervious to the tap-root : tho remainder of tho pit is filled in with 
earth suitable to the requirements of the tree. When tho surrounding soil 
is a tenacious clay, the roots of the young tree should be spread out just 
under the surface, and rich light mould placed over them, forming a little 
mound round the roots ; but in no case should the crown be more than 
covefred : deep planting is the bane of fruit-trees. 

581. The stations being prepared, and the trees having aridved, it is 
necessary to prune the roots, by taking off all tho small fibres, and shortening 
the larger roots to about six inches from the stem ; and if they have received 
any bniise before reaching you, that part of the root should be removed 
enth^ly, by a clean sharp out. Two or three spurs are sufficient ; but if there 
he more good ones^ they may remain, after being carefully pruned. The 
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rti|>idity of railway conveyance will prevent tbe treeafrom injuty, especially 
if they are carefully packed in mould, and matted; but it may bo a proper 
precaution against carelessness at the nursery, if the roots are laid in milk- 
and-water or soap-suds, a few hours before they are planted. The process 
of planting will differ, according os it is intended to be a dwarf, a standard, 
a pyramid, or a w'all tree. If for a dwarf, standard, or espalier, place it 
upright in the centre of the station ; spread the roots carefully in an horizontal 
direction, and cover them with prepared mould to the required height, 
supporting the young plant with a strong stake, driven firmly into tho ground, 
and tying tho stem to it with hay, or some other string that will not bruiso 
the young tree, pressing the soil gently, but firmly, over the extended roots, 
after cutting away the tap-root, except in the case of the poach, which, having 
a tendency to throw up suckers, should have the roots directed downwards, 
having first laid a layer of half-rottcu dung all round the tree. This process, 
called mulching, consists in spreading a layer of short half- rotten dung five or 
six Inches thick round the stem, in a radius six inches beyond the extremity 
of the roots ; the mulch spread evenly with the fork, and gently pressed down 
by the back of tho spado, or, if exposed to wind, pegged down to prevent its 
being blown away. If a wall-tree, let tho root bo as far from tho wall as may 
conveniently bo, with tho stem sloping to it, the roots being extended and 
covered in the same manner, with the soil 

582. The nature of the soil is to be regarded, and the tree planted at a 
greater or smaller elevation above the level of the surrounding soil, according 
to its nature : where the sub-soil is a stiff clay, tho mound in which it is planted 
should rise from nine to twelve inches ; in a warm dry soil, a very gentle 
elevation suffices. The roots should be planted in the richest mould ; and 
various expedients, to which we shall presently refer, are used to keep them 
moist and cool, and free from canker. The mould requires to be pressed 
gently and closely round the roots with tho hand, so that tho soil may bo 
closely packed round them : with these precautions, no fear need ho enter- 
tained of productive fruit-trees being obtained. 

583; And now, your trees being planted, tho wall-trees nailed to the wall 
to prevent their being shaken by tho winds, tho standard and dwarf trees 
firmly attached to a strong stake for the same purpose, let us consider the 
various expedients which have been adopted, from time to time, to protect 
the roots of the young trees from tho frosts of winter and tho scorching 
heats of summer. For this purpose, layers of straw, or of ferns, five or six 
inches thick, laid in circles three feet round the stem, have boon recommended, 
and the nurseryman should have very special directions to have them carefully 
taken up, with every root and fibre as entire as possible, carefully packed in 
damp moss, or other material that will retain moisture, the stems and 
tHBanohes well tied in, and wrapped up in straw inside and mats outside. 
On their arrival, the weather continues open, they are to be oarefiitt^ 
impacked, and ''laid in by the heela^** as gardeners term the o|)eration m 
Mying them inn teropomiy trench, 
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584. The reverend author we have eo often quoted very much approves of 
the feme and mulching during violent frosts ; hut the straw and dung, he 
tlunks, encourage worms, ants, a^d other vermin very injurious to the young 
roots ; therefore he adopted, as equally effective, more sightly, and free from 
that objection, the plan of placing a layer of sand in a circle round the tree, 
paving it with small round stones, which is neat and attractive to the eye, 
and equally eflfoctive in protecting the roots, keeping them, at the same time, 
cool, and admitting of the necessary poi^lation of moisture. 

585. The principles of physiology, briefly sketched in a former page, are 
applied to the prunixig of fruit-troos, with the following results ; — 

1. It imposes on the tree a form in keeping with the place it is intended 

to occupy, 

2 . It leads to the principal branches of the tree being furnished with 

fruiting-bi'canches in all its extent. 

3 . It renders the fructirfeation more equal, by suppressing suporabun* 

dant flower-buds, and encouraging new ones for the following 
year. 

4 . It determines the production of larger fruit, and of better quality, 

by regulating the supply of nourishment to the fruit-boaring 
branches. 

$86. In fruit-trees in a state of nature the sap is distributed equally, because 
the tree follows its natural tendency, which is to develop perpendicular 
branches ; and as the tendency of the sap is to ascend to the loftier branches, 
the ramifications of the base of the stem come to languish, and finally dry up 
altogether into hard wood ; it is, therefore, indispensable to the production 
of fruit, to overcome this natural tendency of the sap. Let us imagine an 
espalier-tiained tree in which the equilibrium of vegetation is broken ; wo 
know that the sap is attracted by the leaves, and that by suppressing a suffi- 
cient number of the leaf-buds upon the branches, growing with superfluous 
vigour, the sap flowing into them will bo diminished, and an increased 
quantity will fall to the weaker branches, whose leaves are kept untouched ; 
therefore suppress, as early as possible, all useless buds on strong branches, 
and retain them as long as possible on weak ones* 

587. The sap acts with greatest force upon the shoots thrown out by 
vertical branches ; weak branches will be assisted, therefore, by being placed 
inn vertical position, and strong ones repressed by being trained horiaon- 
tally, or by having their extremities arched downwards. 

588. In removing the leaves from a strong shoot, in order to restore the 
balance to a weak one, it is necessary to remember, that without a due pro- 
portion of leaves to attract and elaborate the sap, the branch will perish ; the 
leaves removed, therefore, must be sufficient to restore the equitibrium, and 
no more ; and they must be removed in such a manner as to pi^eserve the 
petiole, or leaf-stalk, on the branch. 

589^ Fruit has the property of attracting sap, and elabc^na^ng it Ibr its 
Inmuioi and it follows, that a aupeiabimdanoecf will be drawn to the 
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fttropger branches. Leave all the fruit possible on the strongf, and ftuppi'ess 
them upon the weaker branches. 

590. A solution of sulphate of iron, in the proportion of one grain to a pint 
of water, applied after sunset to the green leaves and leaf-buds of weak 
branches, is rapidly absorbed by the leaves, and powerfully stimulates their 
action upon the ascending root-sap of fruit-trees. 

591. By detaching weak branches from the wall or espalier to which they 
are fixed, they receive an increased amount of light and air on both sides. As 
light is the chief agent employed in tho elaboration of the sap, its energy will 
thus be largely increased. Bui this must not bo done until the end of May 
when any danger from frosts may be considered as past. The same result is 
obtained by covering the stronger branches from tho light. 

592. The sap develops itself much more vigorously under short pruning 
than under long branches. If, then, it is desired to obtain wood-branches, 
prune short : when the branches are vigorous they develop few flower-buds. 
On tho contrary, if it is desired to develop fruit-bearing branches, prune long ; 
tho less vigorous branches develop abundance of flower-buds. Another appli- 
cation of this principle, to re-establish tho Mgour of a tree exhausted by a 
heavy crop, is to prune it short tho following year. This may appear to be a 
contradiction of a maxim previously laid down, to prune short an over-vigorous 
branch and leave the weak ones long. The contradiction is only apparent ; 
the one applies to a whole tree, which is to be treated alike in all its parts ; tho 
other to a tree whose equilibrium is to he restored, — ^the one to the production 
of wood, the other of fruit. 

593. The tendency of sap to flow to the extremity of the hi*anch leads to a 
more vigorous development of the terminal bud than of tho lateral buds ; 
accordingly, where it is desired to obtain an elongation of the branch, it is 
necessary to prune back to a vigorous wood-bud, and to leave none beyond it 
wliich can interfere with the action of the sap. 

594. The n^ore the sap is retarded in its circulation, the smaller is the force 
with which it acts in developing branches, and tho greater its action in pro- 
ducing Trees only begin to develop flower-buds when they have 
reached some maturity ; for their production it is necessary that the sap should 
have attained some consistency, and circulate slowly. This elaboration is 
assisted by tho extended course it has to run in tho lengthened branches ; it 
is also assisted by broken and interrupted lines. This well-known prinei|>l© 
has been taken ^vantage of to check the sap by pinching and torsion, 
and even partially breaking over-vigorous branches. These mutilations have 
been found to diminish tho vigour of the shoots and branches, by forcing 
the sap into new branches while the older branches are elaborating their 
fhut-buds. 

595. When all other methods of checking the superfluous vigour of a tree fail, 
late winter-pruning is sometimes practised, when the shoots have attained 
a length of one-eighth of an inch, when the sap has already reached the 
rmmai of the branches^ and the bndi near the base push vigoirond||E; 
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Another expedient is to apply side-grafts to the brancheSj the grafts being 
fruiting-bnds. When they blossom and fructify, the fruit absorbs the super- 
abundant sap of tho tree ; this, however, is only applicable to the apple and 
pear, and other pip-fruifc. 

596* In the case of pyramid trees, the vigour of tho tree is diminished by 
arching all tho branches, so that their extremities ai‘o directed to the ground ; 
this is done by surrounding them with a cord, pegged down a short distance 
from the ground, and attaching tho tips of all tho branches to it. 

597. Tvoot-pruning is a never-failing remedy for over-luxuriance ; but the 
remedy is a severe one, and it may be doubted if it should be lightly performed, 
A less violent mode of treating the roots is sometimes tried with advantage : 
the soil is removed from one entire side of the tree, and tho roots laid bare, 
and loft exposed during the summer to tho effects of air and light. This 
has the effect of diminishing the vigour of tho tree, and throws it into 
bearing ; or, if it fails, the sanio treatment pursued in tho following spring 
will probably be effectual. Should it fail, root-pruning must bo had recourse 
to : this is performed by digging a trench round the tree so as to keep clear 
of all tho roots, at tho same time laying them all open. With a sharp knife or 
saw, or chisel if necessary, cut away a considerable portion of tho larger roots, 
and trim all tho small ones, leaving them all sound and properly trimmed, 
replacing the soil, after adding to it what is required. 

598. Transplanting is another remedy rocomraondod for over-luxuriant 
growth ; it is, however, only applicable to young or dwarf trees. It is per- 
formed in autumn ; the roots being trimmed and shortened, and tho tree 
carefully replanted in a suitably-prepared station. Tlxe check is usually fol- 
lowed by an ample abundance of fruit-buds tho following year. 

599. The process of pruning fruit-trees is performed at. two seasons — winter 
and summer. Winter pinming should be performed while vegetation is entirely 
at rest, — the period which follows the severest frosts, and which precedes the 
first movement of vegetation, that is to say, the end of February or tho very 
beginning of March, in ordinary years. If trees are pruned before tho strong 
frosts of winter set in, tho cut part is exposed to the influence of tho severe 
weather long before tho first movement of tho sap takes place, which is so 
necessary to cicatrize the wound, and the terminal bud is consequently often 
destroyed. F^iually troublesome are tho wounds made during frosts : the 
frozen wood is cut with difficulty ; sometimes tho cut is ragged, and they do not 
heal ; mortality attacks the bud, and it disappears. To pmno after vegotatiou has 
commenced, except whore summer pruning is to be pursued, is not to be 
thought of ; therefore let it be done in February, if the frost has disappeared, 
more especially for the peach, whose buds placed at the base of last yearns 
shoots, are particularly exposed to the action of tho ascending sap. Summer 
pruning will be best treated of under tbe particular species, each of which 
require to be attended to at different periods. ^ 

600. .The instruments required in pruning are a band-saw, a pruning-knife, 
► ebWV a .mblletf For garden trees the knife is the most iroportknt : 
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it should he etrong and of the best steel, with a considerable conrei so as to 


take a good hold of the wood. The manner of ope< 
rating is far from indifferent. The amputation should 
bo made as near as possible to the bud, but without 
touching it ; the cut should begin on the opposite 
side, and on a level with its lower part, mado at an 
angle of 45 *, and terminate just above the bud. 

6 01. If it is necessary to cut away a branch alto- 
gether, a small portion of it should bo left on the 
stem, and the cut should be a smooth and bev- 
elled one, presenting the smallest possible extent 
of wounded surface. If made with the saw, it 
should bo made smooth with tho knife or chisel, 
and covered with grafling-pasto. 

602. Tho first object in pruning a standard tree is 
tho formation of its bead. Tho first pruning must 
take place at the end of tho fir's! season after graft- 
ing, when the scion has made its growth, as repre- 



Fig, 1. 



sented in fig. 1, when two shoots 
have sprung from the graft. To 
form a full round head, tho two 
shoots should bo pruned in to a, a. 
Tho year after tho tree will pre- 
sent the appearance represented 
in fig. 2 ; or, if throe shoots have 
been loft the first year, and tho 
whole three headed in, in the fol- 
lowing year they will appear as in 
fig. 3 , each shoot having thrown 
out two new branches. The one 
tree now presents a head of six, 
and tho other four shoots. At tho 
ond of the second year both are 
to be headed back, the one to 
tho shape indicated by tho cross- 
ing linos CE, a, «, o, tho other as 
nearly as possible to the same 
distance from the graft. 



Fig. % 


Fig. 8. 


603* Another year’s growth will, in each instance, double the number of 
main shoots, which are now eight and six r^pectively, as represonteid in 
fig. 6, If a greater number of shoots appear, or if any of them seem badly 
placed, their growlh should be prevented by pinching off the tops when youngs 
and pruning them clean of when the tree bee ehed its leaves. The tiin* for 
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pruning i« any of the winter montlis between November and February, before 
the sap begins to stir. Those trees which have produced six shoots should 
be pruned exactly like those with eight, to form a oompact head, as in fig. 41 ; 
and when the standard tree has acquired eight main branches by these varicua 
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pninings, it has attained its full formation, as represented in fig. 5 , where 
they have assumed a circular cup-like form. For a few years, the growth of 
these eight branches should be carefully watched, and each kept as nearly as 
possible in an equally vigorous state. Should any of them take the lead'of 
the others, so as to threaten the symmetry of the tree, its extremity should 
be nipped off in such a manner as to chock its growth, and at the winter 
pruning it should be shortened in considerably. All shoots from the stem 
below the grafts should be rubbed off as soon as they appear. 

604. When the standard tree has reached its bearing state, the ol ject of 
the pruner is the production of fruit, which is best attained by ^ving a 
round and cup-like form to the tree. If the branches are too rigorously 
shortened, strong useless wood will be produced, without fruiting-spurs. If the 
biancihoa are well placed^ let Uiem have their free course, and they will throw out 
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boaring'Spnrt to tbe extremity of the branches. Little more need be said on 
the subjecty except that all unproductive wood, crowded sprat's, and decayed 
branchee, that cross each other, should be cut 
out, the tree kept open in tho centre, and the 
open cup-like form rigorously maintained. These 
yemarks apply chiefly to apples, pears, and other 
trees which bear their fruit on spurs ; where their 
habit is different, it will bo noticed in treating of 
them specifically. These spurs will in time become 
lo ig and scrubby, with many branches, os in fig. 6, 
wh^re we see a spur with many branches getting 
further and further away from the maiu branch. To 
bring it back to its proper position, cut away, neatly, 
the upper shoot at «, and tho side-shoot at ft, cutting 
out, also, the central shoot, when the small bud, c, will 
push out and form blossom-buds the following year. 

605. Whon a tree is very vigorous, tho buds will break strongly and run into 
wood too strong to form blossom-buds. Tho remedy in this case is to break 
the young shoot near the third bud from tho main branch, leaving the broken 
part hanging down. The time for this operation is about tho middle of 
March. Tho broken pai’t, while it droops, nevertheless draws up a portion 
of tho wood-sap. Tho following winter, when tho buds are turned into 
blossom-buds and become fruitful, the hanging shoot should bo neatly 
pinmed away, when a fruitful bearing-spur will bo formed. 

^o6. Boot-pruning I have already adverted to : it is performed by laying 
bare the roots three foot from tho stem of the tree ; tlien with a sharp axe, or 
chisel and mallet, cut through a portion of tho strongest roots, according to 
the requirements of the dree. If the tree is extremely vigorous, without 
producing fruit, two-thirds of the stronger roots cut through in this manner 
will probably restore tho tree to a state of perfect bearing ; tho trench being 
filled up with fresh virgin mould, and tho ti'co left at rost for a yoai*. 
The proper season for root-pruning is the autumn, when tho roots will send 
foi'th small fibrous spongioles, which elaborate tho sap, and form blossom- 
buds. Should this operation fail to check tho superfluous vigour of the tree, 
tho roots may bo again laid bare in the following autumn, and the remaining 
large roots cut away, avoiding, as much as possible, all injuiy to the smaller 
fibres which have pushed out from the previous operation. Should the tree 
stiU present an over-vigorous growth, it must be taken up entfrely, and all 
the strong roots pruned in, then re-planted, taking care that in re-planting, 
the tree is raised considerably above its former level — a severe operation, but 
certain to be successful in reducing the tree to a fruitful state. 

607, Various modes of training are in use among gardeners, but none are 
more graoefrd than the pyramidal form ; and it is profitable^ as graceful, 
inasmuch as double the number of trees may be planted in the same space 
without mmdiag. This mode of ^^:aining Is extensive^ adopted In continental 
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orchards, chiefly with poar-trcos, but it is equally applicable for apples, cborries, 
and plums. The form is, of course, tho result of pruning, as well as training, 
a young tree with a single strong loader, which may bo obtained at any of 
the nurseries, though tho best and surest way would bo to plant stocks where 
the trees are to stand, and grail them with suitable varieties for the purpose^, 
taking care that one shoot only is allowed to spring from tho graft. If 
they are procured from tho nursery, plant them in properly -pi'eparod stations, 
as already described, supported by a strong stake driven 
firmly into tho soil, and leavo them for a year, in order 
that tho roots may have a secure hold of tho soil, and 
send up plenty of sap when the growth commences, to 
push tho buds strongly. W o will assume that tho young 
trees have plenty of buds nearly 
down to tho graft ; then, in the fol- 
lowing autumn, cut oft’ the top of 
tho shoot at a, fig. 7, with a clean 
cut. At tho end of tho second year 
it will have made several shoots, and 
will probably, in many respects, re- 
semble fig. 8 ; but as wo still require 
vigorous growth, it will bo neces- 
sary to cut in again severely at a 
and h, h. The summer following, tho 
sido-shoots will spring forth with 
great vigour, spreading on all sides ; 

Fi(}, 7. and now tho first foundation oi the Fig, 8. 

pyramidal form is laid, by extending tho shoots liorisontally, and tying thorn 
firmly to stakes so placed that the range of branches 
forming tho bottom of tho pyramid should project 
away from tho tree at nearly right angles, and at 
equal distances from each other. If they are too 
numerous, tho superfluous shoots should bo cut off. The 
third summer, if it continues in a boaltby state, tho 
tree will present tho appearance of fig. 9, with this ex- 
ccjition, that the lower branches will bo more horizontal 
than they are here represented in consequence of being 
tied to tho stakes. If some of the branches have grown 
more vigorously than others during tho summer, such 
shoots should be pruned in to where the lines cross 
tho branches. On tho other hand, should others 
develop themselves feebly, they should be left at their 
full length, so that the descending sap, elaborated by 
tho leaves, should deposit a larger amount of oambium. 
Strong shoots may also have their vigour modified by 
' Fig* ft. matog an inoi^on immediately below i 
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jtttti before the sap rises in the stem ; and if a de^rable bod 
remain dormant, it maybe forced into growth by making 
an incision just above it. Where a large vacancy ocenrB 
between the branches, then a side^graft, in thp manner 
illustrated at p. 128 , should be inserted to fill up the 
space. They should again bo cut at a, and the fourth 
year will present the appearance of fig. 10 . It will 
^ / thon moat likely begin to throw out fruiting-spum : 
Jr these should be carefully encouraged, for on the num- 

Jj j ber of spurs which a branch exhibits does it depend 

whether the tree is to bear a good show of fruit or not. 
K 608. The tiers of branches, as they advance in height, 

should be regulated so that every side is furnished 
with an equal number of branches. In the autumn of 
the year the tree will resemble fig. 11 . The pruning 
is now confined to 
shortening the lead- 
ing shoots and the ’ 

laterals whore the , 

linos cross (fig. 11) the d* t 1 

branches. The spurs / 1 1 

should be carefully » / i f / 

examined, and if any ^ \ U kffj 

of them got long and \ V I w/l/ I 

branching, prune Ijfjr/ 

them in, as described £ 

and illustrated in ■ \ / j ; 

fig. 6, If any of them \ Y j 1 

J promise to be unfruit- . V \1 Vi/rl }/ 1 
ful, follow the method \ / 

1 described in figs. 7 Vj ¥ / 

j J 609. The fifth year / 1 

the tree, continuing ^ L J 

/y its progressive growth, Vi. nX 1 7 

\ V / appear- J' i 

^ / ance of fig. 12 . It is \ / f 

r if liow a tree of consi- . /V J 

^ derable size, and re- 
^ quires, besides the re- 
gular annual pruning 
of the leading shoots ‘ iEk 

and ipuMi, that the 
lateral branehes 

Fig. 12 . 
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as nearly «8 possible to thAt indicated bettfeen a and ^ in fig. 12. We see in tbe 
figure some abort lateral sboots crowding towards the contro ! all thest^ if 


present, should be pruned away. 
After this, careful pruning is all 
the tree requires, taking care that 
Iho lower branches are not shaded 
by the upper ones, which is at- 
tained by pruning them at greater 
length than those abore ; for it 
is one of the great principles 
on which this mode of training 
has been advocated, that the 
trees should be so managed that 
the advancing tier of branches 
shall not interfere with the swell- 
ing and ripening of the fruit on the 
lower tier by overshading them. 
During every summer all super- 
fluous shoots should bo rubbed 
off as they appear, and all strong 
shoots in the spurs should also 
bo stopped during that season, in 
order to insure vigorous action in 
the remaining buds, while the 
base of the pyramid is to bo 
extended as for as is consistent 
with the dovelopmont of fruit- 
bctiring habits ; and this will pro- 
bably be best attained by making 
it a rule, that as soon as a shoot 
has extended from eight to ten 
inches, the point should be cut. 
By this practice the more power- 
ful shoots are checked and the 
weaker shoots encouraged. The 
advantages derived from this 
system of training may be stated 
as follows ; — 

1, An increased number of trees 

in tbe same space. 

2. The trainer has his trees more 

directly under control 

8. Increase of crops. 

4. Ornamental and * nnlfonn 



appearancf. 
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6io, Some years ago, M. Cappo, a gentleman of very great experience in 
tfe© management of fruit-trees, and curator of the gardens belonging to the 
Museum of Naturcal History in Paris, devised a modification of the pyramidal 
form, which secures a more complete diffusion of light and air in the interior 
of the trees, causing the centre of the tree to bo more fruitful, and the fruit 
to ripen and colour more perfectly. Ho terms it the winged pyramid, and 
certainly a tree so managed exhibits the highest skill in pi-uning and training, 
and is, independently of its fruit-bearing qualities, a most beautiful object. In 
adopting this system of training, a long polo of oak, or some other imperishable 
wood, some thirty feet in length, and charred at the lower extremity for about 
four feet, is employed. Tlio chaired end is driven firmly into the soil, close to 
the stem of the tree. At the upper extremity of the polo is fixed a strong iron 
ring or hoop, perforated with hvo holes equidistant from each other; five 
sti'ong stumps of oak, charred like the polo, are driven into the earth, at spots 
corresponding with tlie holes in the hoop, the tops being four inches above the 
ground, and having a strong staple attached to them. Five iron rods with hooks 
are attached to the staples at one end, and to the holes in tho hoops at the 
ollicr: this is tho framework of tho rvinged pyramidal tree. These pre- 
parations being completed, the tree is }»lantcd in tho soil, and on a station pre- 
viously prepared for it, and pruned annually, so as to produce lateral branches 
in tho manner already described. The branches are to bo trained in right 
lines, slightly rising at tho points towards tho iron rods. It is evident that 
thfero will be regulated lines or openings between each of tho five rods, into 
which light and air penetrate without obstruction, the openings also enabling 
the operator to reach every part of the tree with groat facility ; for the radiating 
branches should not bo too close together in trees trained in this manner : 
20 inche.s would bo a proper distance, though that would greatly depend 
upon the habit of the tree. In one of vigorous growth, that distance would 
not be too great ; but for one of dolicato growth IG inches would probably 
be better. In the cut at tho head of this chapter w’o have a tree trained by 
this ingenious method, which exhibits at once the form, and the means by 
which it has been attained. In reducing it to this shape, the various points 
of pruning and training, which are identical with those already described, 
must bo rigorously followed. 

6i r. Any large and straight tree that has been allowed to grow in a wild 
manner, may, by grafting, be converted into tho pyramidal form, like that 
illustrated in fig. 13. By a process of this kind, following tho directions 
already given for sido-grafling, fine new varieties of fmit may be raised in a 
compamtively short period, and a comparatively lifeless tree converted into 
im object of great beauty. 

fii 2 . Another method of training the pear-tree, which has obtained some 
reputation with our French neighbours, was first practised by M.VeiTier, chief 
gardener at Saulsaye, by whose name it is known. The tree is subjected to 
this tramiRg when it hfts attained a eentrai stem and two lateral branched^ as 
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in fig. 14. In the antumn or winter pruning of the following year, the two side- 
branches ai*e trained horizontally, as in fig. 15, and pruned back to about two* 

. thirds of their length, with a bud iramodiatoly bolow the cut. 

I 1 The stem itself is praned back to about 18 inches above the 

V J I side-branches, taking care that there are three buds im- 

i fc / mediately below the cut, — one on each side, well placed, and 

\ J I a third in front to continue the stem. With the foir of the 

\ J 1 leaf in the following year tho tree will bo as represented in 

fig. 16, with two horizontal ^ 

shoots, a central stem, and 

'vilaf/' other untrained side- B * " ' ' ' * 

shoots. When tho pruning 
If iiWlfltiiW^" season arrives, the same pro- 

Fig, 14. cess of cutting back takes 
place, each of tho now .‘?i<lc-shoots being cut back to two- thirds of its length, 
the two lower branches to two-thirds of the year's growth, and the stem to 
f within 18 inches of the second 

\ V pair of laterals, leaving three woll- 

^ J / placed buds immediately below, as 

V I i before, to coutinuo a third pair of 

\ I / side -branches and tho stem. With 



Fig. 10 . 17. 

the fiah year's growth the lower side-branches will have attoined as much 
horizontal extension on the wall or espalier as it is intended to give them. 
Having, therefore, nailed or tied them to tho trellis, give the end of tho shoot 
a gentlo curve upwards. 

613 , Continuing this annual process of cutting back after each year’s 

growth, in some cloven 
years fi*om the graft 

^ 

each side of the stem ; 

it is within 18 inches 
of the one immediately 
below it, receiving an 
upward direction, until 
tho tree is as hero 
F^, 18, «howiu The stem, ns 
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wisU ft8 the side*8h<K>ts^ having reached the top of the wall, the extremitke 
of the branches are pruned back ©very year to about 18 inches below the 
coping, in order to leave room for the development of the terminal bud, which 
is necessary to draw the sap upwards for the nourishment of the firuit. Aftei 
sixteen or eighteen years, a healthy tree, properly trained on this system, 
presents a surface of upwards of 60 square feet of young fruit-bearing wood* 
The s^metry of the tree is pleasant to look at, and it is said to be adminibly 
balanced for vegetation, and consequently for fruit-bearing. 

614. One objection to this mode of training is, -that the buds do not always 
occur at the right spot for projecting new side-shoots. When this is the case, the 
process of shield-budding is had recourse to, in August. In other respects, 
the same principle of pruning is adopted as in pyramid-trained trees, the only 
modification being the removal of the spurs thrown out between the tree and' 
the wall. Another objection to the system is the time which must elapse 
before the wall is covered ; but this is inseparable from any mode of growing 
apples and pears on walla, and may be met by planting vines between each, 
running a central rod of the vine to the top of the wall ; stopping it there for 
the first year, and carrying a shoot on each side under the coping, with 
descending rods at intervals, calculated not to interfere with the side-shoots 
of the pear-tree.— We may conveniently add here a section on 

Implements and Tools. 

615. The tools required in a garden may be divided into implements, instru- 
ments, and tools ^he former comprising the pick, spade, fork, hoe, and rako, all 
of which require the use of both arms, and some of them the whole muscular 
force of the frame. They generally combine , the principle of the levor and 
the wedge, the blade of all of them being employed to separate particles of 
matter by the application of lever power, which lies in the shaft or handle. 
Where the handle is intended to be grasped and held firmly at one spot, as in 
the spade, a handle is provided adapted for that end ; where the hand is to slide 
along, the handle should be smooth and round ; such is the form of tho bandies 
oftho rake, the hoe, the pick, and all similar tools ; ash being the best material 
for bandies requiring strength, willow being lighter and strong enough for 
others, such as the rako, the Dutch hoe, and others required to be of some 
length. 

616. The Pick is a compound lever, the blade of which ought to be of tho 
best wrought iron edged with steel, the handle of well-seasoned sound ash 
timber. It is made in various shapes; for garden use, one end is usually, 
made pointed, the other wedge-shaped, to adapt it for cutting through roots 
when they aro met with in the soil. That called the mattock, having the 
edge axe-fashion, is used to chop up hard grassy surfaces, and to stub up 
whini^ heather, and other wild shtubs. 

6x7* Spade is a broad blade of ]^ate-iron, attached to a handle of tough 
foet-eut aidi* Two-lhirds of the blade ought to be of steel, and the other of 
welded together, Za «qme^ the blade is p^!fi)rated 
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for the purpose of cleaning itself when employed on adhesire soils. The semi* 
circular spade, used by “ navvies, ” is useful in hard close soils and now ground. 
The shovel, having a broader blade, is useful in throwing up the loose soil at 
the bottom of a trench. 

618. The Fork, of which there are sovoral kinds, is used for filling in dung 
litter and haulm, and for levelling the surface, or stirring it round the roots of 
plants which might be injured by using the spade. The form of the fork is 
generally throe prongs : those used for litter, and for forking up the earth 
round roots of trees, have only two ; but Parkei’^s fork has five prongs, and in 
many cases supersedes the use of the spade. The throe-pronged fbrk with broad 
tines is used for digging potatoes, and is othorwiso a very useful implement in 
the garden. 

619. The Hoe, also of many forms, which may be distinguished by its being 
a drawing or thrusting implement. Its use is to stir the surface of the soil 
and destroy weeds in their first leaves. Tho draw-hoe is set at the end of a 
long handle ftt an angle, so that when drawn to the operator, it sinks also into 
the soil. In the other, generally termed tho Dutch hoc, he thrusts it from 
the angle formed by the height of the liands from the ground, carrying it 
gently into tho surface of the soil This is used where tho weeds are merely 
destroyed and left in tho soil. 

623. The Hake, a row of small tines inserted in a bar of iron from six to 
eighteen inches long, and fixed by a socket placed at right angles to the bar, 
to a handle five or six foot long. This is a most important implement to tho 
gardener, being used to rake his bods smooth and trim, and to remove looso 
weeds. It is also used in raking tho lawn before rolling. 

621. The other requisites in a garden are, more properly, instruments of 
operation and direction. Tho common garden-knife consists of a blade of 
prepared steel, fixed in a handle of horn or bone, without a joint, and carried 
in a sheath. It generally has a hooked blade, and is used for cutting cabbages 
and other vegetables, trimming the roots of turnips, and similar purposes, and 
in pruning gooseberries and other bush-fruit. 

622. The Pruning-knife has the blade quite straight on tho cutting side : it 
may be either with or without a joint. 

623. The Grafting-knife has a thinner and narrower blade, and is generally 
made with a folding joint. 

The Budding-knife has the sharp edge of the blade rounded ofi^, back> 
wards ; while the handle, of bone or ivory, is brought to a fine point at the end 
opposite the blade, so as to form a spatula for lifting up the bark of the stock 
for the insertion of the bud. GoodsaU’s budding-knife has a heart-shaped 
termination to the handle, which is found more convenient fi>r lifting the 
bark. 

69s* ^e Grafting-saw.— This has a blade of steel with double teeth, se that 
it may pass through green wood without choking up. For larger branches the 
fiiraStHUKW, having a handle six or eight feet is used to enable the 
espetator to reach the lofOer branches. Whm thhi la used, the end 
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loH tm the tree must be smoothod with the chisel or pruniiig4nji^ aftd the 
wcmnds covered wth iBome composition which will exclude the eir, 

6a6. The Chisel.— There are two sorts in use,— the garden and the forest 
: the first is chiefly used in grafting, and differs fi:oni the carpenter’s 
.chisel in being wedge-shaped, or bevelled on the edge on both sides j thus 
tapering to a central point. It is used with a mallet, to slit stocks for grafting 
when they are too large for the grafting-knife, and to sihooth branches cut 
with the saw. 

627. The Bill-hook : a hooked blade sharpened on both sides, with a handle 
about a foot long ; a useful instrument for cutting away branches too thick for 
the knifb. With a long handle and sharpened on the hooked side, it is usod 
to cut hedges, in place of clipping them. 

628. The Axe is a steel wedge, attached at right angles to a strong handle 
of ash timber, about two feet and a half long. The axe varies much in form : 
the long and narrow one, known as the American axe, is the most useful. It is 
used for cutting roots of trees which cannot be conveniently reached with 
the saw. 

629. The Scythe : a long blade of steel, attached to the end of a crooked 
wooden handle. Boyd’s scythe is much used in gardens where the grass is 
kept under by mowing. 

630. Shears of various kinds are in uso in tho garden, both for clipping 
hedges and dressing tho edgings of tho beds. The turf edges arc kept smooth 
by using those with long handles, moving upon a single wheel ; shorter shears 
are used for cutting box-edgings and quicksot hodgesj. 

631. Tho Garden-engine is of essential service in a garden where water 
cannot be distributed to all tho garden by means of a hose. 

632. With tho Syringe, which is essential in tho greenhouse, tho garden- 
engine may bo made to produce tho nearest possible approach to a natural 
shower of rain, preceded by a misty dew. 

633. Tho Garden-line consists of an iron rod turning on a spindle, ter- 
minating in a peg and a cord. The cord is wound round the reel, and, having 
a peg at the other end, tho bods are trimmed and tho rows directed by tho lino. 

634. The Level, as its name implies, is to guide tho workman in all opera- 
tions where either a perfect level, or, as in draining, a regulated fall is required. 
Tho most useful is half a square, with an iron index, marked out with ninety 
degrees or divisions. Where a slope is to be laid out at a perfect level, the 
plummet will hong in tho centre, or 45 % and on a slope it may hang at any 
lesser number, in ascending at any higher number, according to the steepness 
of the slope. 

635. The Measuring-rod is made of wood, generally 10 feet long and an inch 
square, on which tho feet aro marked, tho last foot having the inches also. 

636. Tho Wheelbarrow, though last is not least ; indeed, it is the most indis- 
pensable implement in the garden next to the spade, hoe, and rake, and is 
too well known to require description. 

637* The Ladder, of various sizes, will be required In tho gai'dcn. 
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83. — Acalyptta Tricolor 
{Enj)liorhiacecp), 

Introduced into England by MesBre. 
Veitcb, who obtained it from New 
Caledonia. It has large ovate acnmi. 
nate leaves, which are irregularly 
mottled and blotched with bright red 
and crimson. It is an interesting 
acquisition, according to fome, to oar 
variegated foliage stove plants. The 
name Acalypha is derived from ct, primi. 
tive, ImloSf pleasant, and wphe, touch. 
This is a large order of trees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous plants, often abounding 
in acrid milk. A very large number are 
poisonous, the noxious principle residing 
in the milky secretion. An authority 
says of the Acalypha, “ worthless spe- 
cics.** Many, however, are most im- 
portant for their medicinal properties 
others contain so much starch as to be 
useful for food ; and others furnish dyes. 
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638. Tallies for Plants : White porcelain tallies, with the face bent back to 
receive the name, are perhaps the best of all. They may be written upon with 
ink made of ivory dust and gold siae. 2mo tallies should bo painted white, and 
written upon while wot with a black load pencil. For wood tallies, a marking* 
Ink pencil, manufactured by Mr. Dunn, of Dalston Green, London, is greatly 
superior to the common lead pencil, 

639. Fumigation is necessary for the greenhouse. Gedney’s self-acting fund* 
gator is perhaps the best, as it entirely obviates the unpleasantness of contact 
with the smoke. It merely requires lighting, and when this is done, without 
further attention it delivers the smoke in a dense body— a result which no other 
fumigator possesses without constant blondng. 

640. Economical Plant or Shrub Labels: Take common bricklayers’ laths of 
the double $ize or thickness, and cut into required lengths of 10 to 12 or 14 
inches : smooth the sides with as little waste as possible, and shave off smoothly 
about 6 or 8 inches of the best Iront face with a sharp knife, finishing the lower 
end by cutting the sides to a short, sharp, wedge-liko point, and then bevel it off 
reversely, by cutting it from the front and hack face, which is better than leaving 
it with a sharp, wedge-liko point. Procure a few pounds of pitch or tar, and 
form a brisk fire between loose piled bricks, upon which boil the tar, and dip the 
lower ends of the labels in the tar, whilst boiling, to the depth required of the 
labels to enter into the ground (6 or 8 inches). Allow the pitch to dry, and 
then surface the smooth face of each with a thin coat of well-mixed paint, and 
lay them by till required. When used, the smooth surface requires a second 
coat of paint, which should bo written upon within a quarter or half an hour 
after being applied, otherwise it is difficult to zoako the writing legible. When 
the second coat of paint is allowed to dry, it is impracticable to impress writing, 
and in such instances the labels must be re-faced. The best round carpenters* 
or joiners’ pencils should be used for prominent plain figures or letters. 

Swing Water-Barrow: ISfocessory for conveying water in gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. There is a barrow of this kind made by Messrs. Barnard and 
Bishop, of Norwich, which is decidedly the best and cheapest wo have met with. 
The tub is of oak, 36 gallons, and is mounted on iron wheels, 22 inches in 
diameter. The water can bo dipped out, and by merely lifting the handles the 
tub can be placed on the ground anywhere, and the frame detached. The 
barrow costs 42 s., and it may easily be converted into a garden engine, by in* 
troduemg into it one of the small French portable engines, which can be pur- 
chased anywhere for 12s. 6d. 

642. Garden Boiler : The common cast-iron roller may answer all the pur- 
poses of a small garden, but whore it is desirable to economise labour and do 
work Very neatly, Messrs. Green’s patent roller is to be preferred. These rollen 
are made in two parts; they turn easily^ and as the outer edges are rounded off, no 
unsightly marks are left upon the gravel. There is also another roller, whi^ffi is 
weighted with water. It is called the Water Ballasting Adjustable Garden 
Boiler, and has the great advantage of being made lighter or heavier at pleasure* 

643. Mowing Machines : These useful machines have ^^cst banished the 
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Bcyfclie from the garden. They do the work so mueh more effectually, and with 
«o much less labour, that no one who has a lawn to be mown should be without 
one. There are a great variety of patents, but the beet, we believe, is the ISToise- 
less Lawn Mower,” manufactured by Messrs. Barnard and Bishop, of Korwioh. 
This machine differs from all other lawn mowers, in being constoucted without 
either gear wheels, chains, or levers, the power being transmitted to the cutters 
by a loose intermediate wheel, with on India-rubber tyre, which is placed between 
a plain-faced driving-wheel and pinion ; it is very certain in action, and at the 
same time so simple that it ci^ot bo deranged. When the machine is drawn 
back, the intermediate wheel throws itself out of work, and the cutters cease to 
rotate. The cutters have steel on both sides, and when blunt can be reversed, 
bringing the sharp edges forward. It is perfectly noiseless, both in its forward 
and backward action, and works with considerably less power than any other 
machine yet introduced for the purpose. The India-rubber tyre will last from 
one to two seasons, and can be replaced at the cost of a few ponce. An extra tyre 
is sent witheachmachine. The iron grass-box is galvanized, which prevents its being 
destroyed by rust, to which this part is so liablo from its contact with damp 
grass. Tho machine is kept supplied with oil by a new and simple method. 

644. Messrs. Gedney, of East Dcrcham, Norfolk, have of late years paid 
great attention to tho improvement of our common garden tools. Their im- 
provements are not mere deviations from the old-fashioned models ; but they 
are such as to bo easily discernible when the tools are in the hands of an intelli- 
gent operator, Thoir Prussian hoc is a most handy implement. It not only 
cuts and destroys weeds, but it leaves the groimd in as level a state as if tho 
roko had gone over it. Thoir horizontal hoe is so sot on to its handle that it 
does its work without destroying tho evenness of the ground ; while in their 
Norfolk hoe the blade is fastened to the handle by a strong ferule, so that it is 
impossible for it to become loose. 

645. The following list of prices may bo of some use to those who are about to 
furnish a garden. It has been supplied to us by Messrs, Barnard and Bishop, of 
Norwich : 


Daisy Porks, from 1«. Qd. to 3«. 6d. 

Dock Porks, 8«. Od. 

Transplanting Forks, from 1«. to 2r. 6d. 
Daisy Hakes, from 5s, to 7s. 

Garden Hakes, Id. and 2d. per tooth. 
Gravel Hakes, from 2s. to 3s. 6d. 

Garden Shears, from 2s. 9d. to 6s. 6d. 

Do., with Pruning Notch, from 
8t. 6d. to 7s. ed. 

Grass Edging Shears, from 6s. Od. tods. 6d. 
Lopping Shears, from 6s. to 10«. 

Sliding Pruning Shears, from 6s. to 9s. 
Pruning Scissors, with Bows and Slides, 
from 6s. 6d. to Si. 

Grape Gatherers, 4 ft. long, 10s. 6d. 

Pruit Gatherers, 8 ft. long, 23s. 

Dutch Hoes, from 9d. to 2s. 6d. 

Prussian Hoes, from Is. 6d. to 2s. * 
to Is. ed, 

to Si. 


Steel Hoes, from ed. 
Hoe, 3s. Sd. 

Garden Trowels^ from 9d, 


Edging Irons, from 3s. to 4s. Cd. 

Pruning Saws, from 3s. to 5s. 6d. 

Heel and Line, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. Od, 

Cast Steel Digging Forks, from 4s. to6s.6d. 
Cast Steel Digging Spades, from 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. 

Sets of Garden Tools for Ladies, from 
2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per set. 

Bill-Hooks, from 2s. $d. to 4s. 

American Wedge Axes, from 3s. 6d. to $t.ed. 
Scythes, from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 

Hollers, from £1 15s. to £8. 
Water-Barrow, 42s. 

Garden Engines, mounted complete, from 
£3 10s. to £5 16s. 

Self-acting Fumigator, 4s, Od, 

Water-Pots, from Is. to 5s. 

Galvanized Wire Pea or Seed Proteetopi^ 
1 yard lo^, 15s. per dozen. 

Asparagqfl Knives, 2*. Od, each. 
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646. We here reoentlj had introduced to our notice a rcrj neat and efEcient 
mode of training trees against walls; also of training all sorts of espalier trees, 
raspberries, and indeed, all bush fruit, by means of stretched galvanized wire. 
By this system noils and shreds are entirely dispensed with, the walls are not 
injured, and no harbour is afforded for insects, and the tying of the branches is 
effected in much less time than nailing. ^ The wire, together with a very in- 
genious contrivance for stretching and tightening it, and full instructions both 
for wall trees and espaliers, may be had of Messrs. Barnard and Bishop. 








OUB COLOtJEED PLATE.— Eo. S. 


6. Adkhiems: Pinh Perfection and Qrandis * — These ore two qooA 
varieties of a very asofol class of plants. No greenhouse or consorvatty^ 
should bo without Achimenes for sumraor decoration. They are so easily 
grown that anyone who can afford a little heat in the spring of the year to 
start tho roots, may possess them. Pinlc Perfection is a fine, well-formed 
flower, approaching three inches in diameter, of a deep rosy-pink colour, 
throat yellow and spotted .with orange. Grandis is somewhat smaller, but 
still a fine flower, of a purplish-lilac, varying to a deep mauve, with orange- 
spotted throat ; both are very free flowering. 

7. Atoned Heath (Erica aristata). — ^Tho beautiful variety here figured is 
a seedling raised by Mr. Barnes, of tho Camden Nursery, Camberwell, and 
afterwards in the possession of Messrs. Low and Co., of Upper Clapton. 
It is Icnown as E. A. virens. Tho flowers grow in whorls of about six or 
eight together, and are remarkable for the brightness of their colouring. 
The trusses being so largo make this a very showy variety. All tho heaths 
are beautiful, and flourish well in cool culture under glass. 

8. Persian Cyclameny Varieties of. — Every lover of flowers must admire 
the Cyclamen. From its wild state in Switzerland to tho perfection of its 
present cultivation, it is worthy of notice. Tho white varieties are es- 
pecially beautiful, but no illustration can possibly do justice to the purity 
of whiteness in some of these. The variety named Purity is perhaps the 
best of them j but Delicate and Novelty approach very near to it. Mauve 
Queen and Firefly, which our artist has introduced into this pleasing group, 
form an agreeable change in colouring. They are all seedlings, and for 
them, wo believe, the public is indebted to the care and industry of Mr. 
Wiggins, gardener to Mr. Walter Beck, of Weston Cottage, Isleworth. 

9. Cheiranthus, the Wall-flower. — These well-known herbaceous plants 
should find a place in every garden. Their delicious fragrance and bright- 
ners of colouring, as well as their early flowering, recommend them to 
notice. Tho double varieties, double yellow, double blood, &c., &c., are 
very conspicuous objects in April and May. Of tho single varieties, of which 
our illustration one, the colouring is infinite. They grow very freely 
from seed, and, where care is taken in collecting it, many beautiful and 
richly-variegated specimens may often be obtained. 

10. Ha/rcissus* — Our Coloured Plate illustrateB a most extensivo and 
very beautiful genus, including numerous varieties of Jonquils and Polyan- 
thus Naroissus. The reader will find ample lists of these and full instruc- 
tions for their .management, both in pots and in the open groxmd, in the 
present volume. 
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tlno*s flower, Iho crocus,— blue, yellow, and white, already show themselves^ 
and the snowdrop lifts its modest head, inducing^ ono to ask,— 

What impels, amid aarrouading anow 
Coogeal*a, the crocua'a flamy bad to glow ? 

Or what retards, amidst the aommer’a blaze. 

The autumnal bulb till pale declining days P** 

648. Winter and the first dawn of spring offers the best opportunity for 
witnessing the rich effects produced by moss and lichens upon the trees ; and 
even iry- covered trees are a pleasing vai*oty at this season, ^vith their 
gaudy mingling of greon and orango and *•*' .y hues, although lichens, 
moss, and ivy, are fatal to the hopes of fruit irom the tree, and must bo 
ruthlessly expelled from the habitat the) have selected. Among the flowering 
shrubs, the mezereon and spurge laurel show a few flowers, the lingering 
Christmas rose will still appear, and some of tho veronicas will now show 
their welcome blossoms, indicating that spring is close at hand. 

649. The mean temporatiu'e of February is nearly two dogroes higher than 
January, and the average number of frosty nights is about eleven. Less 
rain falls this month tlian in any other, and hoar-frosts at this season generally 
precede it. 


§ 2.— Operations in the Flower-Garden and Shrubbery, 

650. This has been called tho reviving month, but it is best when its 
vivifying influence is conflned to tho roots of plants, as a mild February is 
often the precursor of a fruitless, flowerless summer. Na , matter, then, if our 
favourites are arrested in their efforts to grow by the hard granito-like grip of 
the frost, or hidden from view beneath a fleecy covering of snow. If we 
cannot see them, we know that they are safe, and are compensated for their 
absence by tho spiritual-like beauty, grace, and grandeur, of every twig, 
laden with its pure white covering of snow, or silvered over with a frost-work 
of glittering glory. As the sun rises on such scenes — 

Erery shrub and every blade of grass, 

And every pointed thorn seem wrought in glass } 

In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show. 

While through the ice the holly-berries glow.'* 

Gratitude and admiration of tho beauty within our reach will be the best 
preparation for hard work when labour becomes possible, and for appreciating 
tho beauty of the flowers, as they awake and come forth from their winter’s 
sleep. How varied the period and diverse the circumstances of their appearing. 

month so bleak, but some flowers en wreath it with beauty ; no blast so 
harsh and keen, but it is tempered with the odour of some living plant. The 
flowers of winter and spring, if not so numerous, are as pure and sweet as 
those of June ; they encircle the year with an unbroken girdle of glory, and 
become ministering angels of floral beauty, to teach us the great lesson, that 
duty, well performed, imparts dignit^ to the lowest station, and perfumes the 
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xiharacter with the essence, and adorns it with the grandeur of virtue. U?ho 
snowdrop and the violet heave no sigh of regret that they are bom of the 
tempest and the storm ; but the one cheerily waves its tiny silver bells, and 
the other joyously diffuses its fmgranco, however bleak and sombre the 
heavens and the earth may be. Sublime lesson this to every possessor of a 
garden. Our very anxiety about our plants often generates a discontented 
grumbling spirit. The flowers themselves make the best possible use of every 
fiitvourablo circumstance, and patiently bide their time. Precisely on this 
principle and in this spii*it should we endeavour to minister to their wants. 
We can neither supersede nor unduly assist nature with impunity. Thoso 
most intimately acq\iainted with tho marvellous perfection of the laws that 
govern vogotablo life and growth, fed most acutely how little there is left for 
man to do in the matter. Tho chief merit of the best horticulturists is that their 
practice is^ in harmony with this great principle, and that they th this little 
mil. But ignorant, solf-inflatcd officionsness is as disastrous in the vcgetablo 
kingdom as it is in tho domain of social, moral, or religious life. Plants are 
not so much things to he done for as many imagine. Surround them with 
accompaniments in harmony with their natural constitutions, and they will 
invariably do best for themselves. Hardy plants require proper food, space, 
shelter, and training ; tender plants, in addition to all these, demand a 
congenial, suitable climate. Within such spheres man may work; beyond 
them he has no power. Of course this remark is only applicable to plants in 
actual existence, and has no reference to the influence of man in originating 
new species and varieties ; but even in the matters here indicated man must 
act with caution and judgment, and never assume the right of a despotio 
sovereign. Plants will obey no mandates but those in harmony with tho 
prinoiplos of their constitution ; they will suffer martyrdom rather than 
submit to more arbitrary authority: hence the importance of a personal 
knowledge of thoir nature and wants in order to thoir proper managements 
The fact that there is no general code of constitutional law applicable to tho 
whole vegetable kingdom, rendors the acquisition of the necessary knowledge 
a work of great difficulty. Almost every distinct family of plants has its 
special and individual poculiai’ities of constitution, demanding for it special 
treatment. Notwithstanding all the gardening-books that have been written, 
there is not yet any royal road to a knowledge of vegetable life. 

651. The laws that govern it are written on tho structure and habits of tho 
plants themselves, and can only bo deciphered by constant close observation. 
Hence^ all who would successfully rule over phvnts must first become tboir 
servants. Wo can only conquer Nature by obeying her. Before understanding 
her hidden mysteries ourselves, or teaching them to others, we must first sit 
at her feet and learn of her. This instruction is certain, if we come with a 
humble spirit ; for it is emphatically true that these thipigp are hidden from 
the wise and revealed to babes of a teachable disposiUon. Such works as this 
we net designed to supersede, but encourage such studies ; for, while tho 
|>raoUeai instructions here given irill be found to be in harmony with the 
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nature and constitution of tho various plants^ and will therefore bring them to 
the highest perfection, it would be an additional pleasure to every cultivator 
to undci*stand the principles to which he owed his success. It would be almost 
impossible to over-estimate the moral benefit to be derived from such studies, 
for tho mysterious developments and marvellous adaptations of vegetable life 
are specially calculated to fill tho mind with lovo and gratitude to Him who 
has condescended to bo known as the ** lioso of Sharon and tho Lily of tho 
Valley.” 

652 . Rose-garden . — November is tho best month in the whole year for 
planting all hardy roses. I thoreforo prefer giving a full monograph of their 
culture at that period. Proeuming, however, that some readers may wish 
to plant roses now, I will give a few hints and a list of some of the best 
varieties for their guidance. For nearly all roses, tho soil can scarcely be too 
rich. They delight in a stiflF loam, liberally incorporated with manure ; no 
excellences of variety, climate, or culture, qpin compensate for the absence of 
this indispensable desideratum. In choosing standard roses, seo that the 
stems are healthy, of a brownish colour, and proportioned in size and strength 
to the head they have to support. Tho junction of the bud with tho stock 
should be carefully examined, to boo that tho union is complete and strong, 
and the wound healed. Unless for special purposes, never choose a standard 
more than three foot in height ; generally, tho tailor the stems arc tho more 
unsightly the trees appear, and the greater tho chance of their dying. No 
taste can well ho more grotesque, inconvenient, and barbarous, than working 
roses on polos from 5 to 8 feet high. The only exceptions are Noisette and 
other climbing or drooping roses, trained down on umbrella-trellises, or ns 
pyramids. It has also been suggested, that by careful and patient training, roses 
might be grown to the size and form of tho weeping ash, having the branches 
produced from tho top of a single stem, and drooping downwards. Tall trees 
in this form would have an elegant and graceful appearance. Half-standards 
of other varieties, from 18 inches to 2 feet high, are perhaps the most effective. 
For massing and grouping in beds, nothing answers so well as dwarfs. Dwai'f 
roses also continue for a longer period in health than any other form ; and, 
although they have not been so foshionahle of late years?, I still think a rose- 
garden of dwarfs as beautiful and interesting as one filled with standards. 
For the sake of variety, it is best to introduce both. From 2 to 6 feet will bo 
proper distances to place roses apart ; the lesser distance for weak growens, 
and the greater for the very strongest. About a yard apart will bo a good 
distance for most of tho perpetuals ; these distances apply to roses planted on 
beds. Where single plants are inserted in rows, on the turf by the sides of 
walks, they should never be nearer together than from 9 to 12 feet ; their 
distance from the gravel may range from 4 to 8 feet. Of all the varieties of 
the rose, the hybrid perpetuals are the most useful ; they equal the best 
summer roses in size, colour, consistence, and perfume, and possess the 
additional charm of furnishing a succession pf bloom. The following are frrst* 
rate hybrid perpetual i*oscs ^ 
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Auguste Mie,— large pink, good shape, 
beautiful. 

Anna de Diesbach,— very large, biigbt 
rose-colour. 

Alexandre Breton,— fine form, red, shaded 
with crimson. 

Alphonse de Lamartine, —• perfect form, 
delicate rose-colour. 

Admiral Kelson,— round form, large and 
showy, bright carmine. 

Baronne Prevost, — one of the oldest, beat, 
and largest, rose-colour. 

Belle de Bourg la Beine, — fine form, large 
and full, saim rose. 

Colonel de Bougemont,— first-rate, very 
large, rose-colour. 

Comte de Kauteuil,— perfect forni| deep 
rose. 

Cunitesse de Cbabrilland, — ^large, beauti- 
fully cupped, and one of the best-formed 
pink roses. 

Caroline de Sansal, — large and double, 
pule blue. 

Duke of Cambridge, — large, full, fine 
shape, bright crimson. 

Duchess of Sutherland, —an excellent old 
pink rose. 

Duchess of Norfolk, -- fine rich purple, op- 
proachiiig to crimson. 

Emperor Napoleon,— fine glossy crimson 
velvet. 

Bmperor of Morocco,— superb dark purple. 

Eugene Appert,— showy brilliant crimson. 

Gdant dcs Butailles,— very showy, brilliant 
crimson-scarlet, one of the very best, 
but peculiarly subject to milaew in 
many localities. 

General Jacqueminot, — tbe best rose 
grown. "Whoever only grows one, let 
this bo the one. It is a vigorous grower, 
a fine bloomer, and its brilliant crimson 
flowers, either in bud, or fully expanded, 
are exquisitely beautiful. 

General Bimpaon,— bright carmine, large, 
and double. 

Gloire d© Vitry,— excellent, large, and full 
bright rose. 

Gloire do Panthenoy, — fine form, rich 
crimson. 

Jules Margottin,— A universal favourite, 
very large, and double, bright carmine. 


La Beine,— an old universal favourite, iai* 
mensely large, brilliant rose. 

L’Etendard des Amateurs, — very full, 
purplisb-red. 

Lord Baglan, — ^very much like G^ant des 
Batailles — perhaps rather a better con- 
stitution ; first-rate crimson-scarletj 
brilliant flower. 

Louise Peronny,— magnificent, one of tbe 
very best bright pink rosea. 

Louis Chaix, — ^fiue form, bright red. 

Louis XIV.,— large, good, bright reddish- 
crimson. 

Madame Furtado, — good form, full bloom, 
rosy carmine. 

MadameDomage,— Btrong-growiug,large8t 
size, pink, 

Madame Masson, — superb, large, vivid 
crimson. 

Madanm Place, — good form, fine pink. 

Madame Standish, — fine rosy lilac. 

Madame Vidot,— verv double, excellent 
form, transparent flesh-colour. 

Mrs. Bivers, — a first-rate, pale flesh, nearly 
white variety. 

Marquise do Paris, — ^beautiful satin rose, 
the lower petals somewhat silvery. 

Prince Leon,— fine form, double, bright 
crimson. 

Pauline Lausezeur, — ^very double, crimson 
and violet. 

Queen Victoria,— fine pale flesh, tinted 
with pink. 

Souvenir de Leveson Gower,— large and 
double. 

S<5nateur Vaisae, — very large and double, 
dazzling crimson. 

Souvenir de la Heine d’Angleterre, — ^large 
bright rose. 

Triomphe d’Amiens, — ^large, lake, beauti- 
fully streaked with reddish-brown. 

Triomphe d'Exposition, — ^large, reddish- 
crimson. 

Triomphe de Paris, — beautiful, bright red- 
dish-crimson. 

Victor Trouillard,— largo and full, vivid 
crimson, 

Victor Verdier,— large and double, cherry, 
shaded with carmine. 

William Grifiiths,— excellent form, very 
double, lilac rose. 


653. Tho following are good summor-roses 

Moas,— Perhaps no variety exceeds in beauty tile eorainon moss‘rosc. Its 
large rosy blush-fiowors are universally admired, and in bud it is inimitable. 

654. The following are also good varieties : — 

Laneii, Gloire de Mousseuses, Unique de Provence, in large white clusters, 
and the white Bath. 

655- Of Provence roses, the red and white Cabbage, Blanchoflour, large and 
flail, Ft'ench white, and La Yille de Londres^ a large showy deep rose-oolouTi 
are as good as any. 

656. IlVbrid Boui*bons 
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84.. — Abuttlon TiioMrsomi 
{Malvacecu). 

A distinct and pretty variegated 
ftjliage plan^: The ground colour of 
the leaf is a bright green, which is 
shaded and mottled with yellow, in 
many instances having the appearance 
of mosaic work. It is a plant of easy 
culture, and requires to he grown in a 
light heat to get the variegation well 
developed. We are indebted to Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons for the beautiful speci- 
men now before us. 

The Abutilon family, which are of 
considerable beauty, are a genius of 
Malviioea), known by having a cup- 
shaped calyx without an involucre, and 
an ovary of fine carpels, which open at 
the top, and are inseparably adherent 
one to the other by the inner angles. 
They are shrubby plants, very orna. 
mental, and inhabit the West Indies 
and Brazil ; they have also been found 
in Piedmont. 
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Charles latrtofi,~Tcry large and douWe, 
deep rose. 

Coup d Hebe,*->the most perfectly shaped 
and beautiful of all roses, bright flesh- 
pink. 

Paul Ricaut,-~exqtusitely beautiful, large, 
bright crimson. 


I Gallica. 

' Boiila do Nauteuil, —large, handsomef 
purple-violet. 

Kean,— large and full, bright crimson, 
Letitia,— good form, rich deep roso. 
BiaarroMarbrde,— beautiful marble rose. 


657 Climbing Roses 

The white and yellow Banksian are universal favourites; and Fortune’s 
large double white is a useful addition to this class, 

658. Of Ayrshire, perhaps Queen of tho Belgians, a creamy white, and Riga, 
a pale flesh-coloured variety, are as good as any. 

659. Amadis and inermis are also good varieties of Boursault roses. 

66c, Of Evergreen roses, the following are very good : — 


Laure Bavoust,— -bright pink, changing to Folicitd PevptHuclle,— creamy white. 

w'hite. Priiiccssc Marie, deep ruddish-pink. 

1 he Garland, —white, lilac, and blue. 


661. I will give a doscriptivo list of some good varieties of Bourbon, Noisette, 
China, and tea-scented roses next month. Tender sorts of cither of those 
%*ariotios will be safer il planted towards tho end of March or beginning of 
April. It is not a good practice to prune roses when planted. Planting ought 
to be finished as soon as possible, and tho tops left on for a month or six 
weeks. They should then bo cut back, or headed in to three or four buds 
from the stock. This will insure a healthy vigorous growth. Aftor the plants 
are established, the shoots may vary in length, from 4 to 16 inches. The 
weaker the growth, tho closer should they bo pruned, and vice versd. Esta- 
blished plants of hybrid perpctuals and summer roses should bo pruned at 
once ; the more tender varieties will bo satcr unprunod till another month or 
six weeks. 

662. Flower Whoro tho beds are filled with shrubs in winter, they 

should bo hoed deeply several times during the month, to expose a fresh surface 
to the air. Beds occupied with crocuses and snowdrops should have tho surface 
broken with a rake occasionally, before tho plants appear. Borders similarly 
furnished require the same treatment. This not only imparts additional neat- 
ness, but, by breaking tho crust, enables the plants to appear more easily 
and speedily, and in dry weather it considerably modifies the power of the 
frost. Beds planted with herbaceous plants, as W'ell as herbaceous borders, 
would be benefitted by similar treatment, provided they wore dug early in 
November. Finish digging among herbaceous plants, circumscribing, divid- 
ing, rearranging, and replanting all where necessary, during mild weather. 
The cld-fashlOned way of arranging these according to their height is still the 
most effective. Tho modem bedding system has well-nigh lianishod herbaceous 
plants from onr gardens : nevertheless many ot them are very beautifiil, and 
a collection containing Phlox, Asters, Campanula, Delphinium, Aoonitum, 
Pentstemon, Helleborus, Aquile^E^ Cheiranthus, Gentiana, Iberis, Lathyms, 
Dupinus, Monardia, Pieonia, PotentUla, Primula, Salvia, Saxifrage, Sedum, 
Bilene, Spiwsa, Iris, Statice, Chelone, Lychnis, Alyssum, Acanthus, Fraxiaella, 
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Acliillea^ Orobus, Yucca; Scablosai CSnotbora, Biaatbus, Dyletra, Veironioas, 
MyosotJs, Sachys, kc, &c., arranged according to their height, colour, and 
time of flowering, and intermixed with bulbous-rooted plants, such as the 
Crocus, Narcissus, Hyacinths, Cyclamen, Oxalis, Tulips, Omithogalum, 
Scilla, Pritillaria, Lilium, Cypripedium, Gladiolus, Allium, Anemone, Ranun- 
culus, GalanthiTS, Tritonia, Orchis, Colchicum, Pancratum, and Tigridia, 
would make a very fine display. 

663. Most herbaceous plants are easily increased,, either by dSviding the 
roots, by offsets, by cuttings from the sido-shoots or roots, and by seeds. 
Many of them, from their rapid growth, require taking up and dividing every 
second year. To iusiu’o good flowers, a few strong stems of such plants as 
Phloxes, Asters, kc., must bo secured, in preference to a multiplicity of 
smaller ones. Consequently, they require frequent and severe subdividing ; 
from this to the month of April being the best period for performing this 
operation. Others, again, such as Gentians, Iboris, Alj^ssums, Achilleas, and 
other similar flowering iihants, thrive best without being often disturbed, and 
must bo increased by small-rooted offsets. These should be jffanted in the 
reserve garden for the ensuing summer, and transferred to their flowering 
quarters this time next year. Double rockets, scarlet lychnis, hollyhocks, 
and other double-flowering plants, are often increased by cuttings. These can 
generally be obtained either by thinning the young shoots in the spring, or by 
securing all that appear at the bottom of the flowering stems in the autumn. 
At either period they should bo inserted in sandy soil, covered with a bandor 
bell-glass, and receive a gentle wamiih until rooted. If inserted in the spring, 
they will of course bo transferred to the reserve garden as S0(m as the rooting 
and gradual hardening i)rocosses are completed. If this is done in the autumn, 
they will bo safer under shelter until the end of April. In either case, with, 
liberal treatment, they may flower the next summer. To induce autumn-struck 
cuttings to do this, however, they must bo potted off in rich soil as soon as 
ro(;tcd, into separate pots, and receive the stimulus of a genial atmosphere 
and shelter from tho weather. All the mints, galiums, and other plants with 
running or creeping roots, are so easily and obviously increased as to retjuiro 
no instructions, 

664. All single-flowering herbaceous plants may also bo increased readily by 
seed. They may either be sown as soon as ripe, or after September in pots^ 
if before that period, in tho reserve garden. If sown this or next month, on 
beds of light soil, and tho plants carefully transplanted two or three times 
during fhe summer, they may be transferred to their blooming quarters next 
November ; if they have been properly treated, they will flower profusely the 
following season. 

665. The grand feature in the culture of bulbons-robted plants is, that most 
of them, &om peculiarity of constitution, or from their mode of increase, ro* 
'quire to be taken up and replanted every year,- or every second or third year 
at the farthest. Where this is not done, the flourishing bulbs are smothei'ed 
with the quantity of small ofi&ets that form around them. These of&ets net 
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only rob tbe laager bulba of tbeir food, in spocios in 'wlxicb the same bulb 
dowers for several seasons, but by shading them from light and air, prevent 
the elaboration of the little that is left into organizable matter for the forma- 
tion of flowers the succeeding season. In species, again, that flower only once 
from the same bulb, as the numerous varieties of Gladiolus and similar 
plants, two or more biflbs are generally formed; and if they are left 
where formed, a number of weak, puny, flowerless bulbs will be the conse- 
quence. Other species, like the Crocus and similar bulbs, form their young 
bulbs on the top of the old ones ; and by this process, repeated yearly, would 
speedily throw the original bulb entirely out of the ground; while the Nar- 
cissus, Tulip, Colchicum, and similar plants, form their new bulbs under the 
old ones, and would ultimately burrow so deep that the young bulbs would 
never reach the surface at all To remedy all these evils, and insm’e for the 
bulb a period of perfect rest, all the most valuable varieties should be taken 
up annually. No sj[)ccial time can bo named as the best adapted for this pur- 
pose. Bulbs vary so much in the period and habit of their growth, that any 
general instructions would only mislead. One rule, however, which must 
never bo infringed, is, that no bulb is to bo disturbed while the leaves are in 
a growing state. The bulb is never matured until the loaves die of their own 
accord. As soon as they thus die, the bulb may bo taken up and stored 
away in a cool room, say in a temperature of 40 "", 

666. The period of rest allotted for diflbrent families must also vary. To 
savo trouble, common border bulbs are generally replanted at once : I believe, 
however, all of them would be bonefitted by a period of perfect rest. If kept 
cool, the bulbs themselves will give unerring instructions concerning the right 
time of planting. If tho store-room is too warm, their excitability will afford 
no criterion for safe practice. From one to three months will be a suitable 
resting period for most of the families. Bulbs so obviously increase them- 
selves, either by the fonnation of young bulbs, above, below, or beside tho old 
ones, that any instructions concerning their propagation would bo well -nigh 
fiuporfluous. 

667, Tho great business of propagating tender plants for furnishing the 
flower-garden must now be vigorously prosecuted. Stock must be taken ; 
calculations made, judgment and foresight exercised, and activity displayed, 
if the garden is to be liberally tilled next May. For the last few months, tho 
great object has been safely to keep what we have. During the next three, tho 
plants we have must be used to furnish what is required to till the garden next 
May. If the bedding system is to maintain its ground, the garden must be , 
filled mthfiowering plants by the end of that month. To effect it, verbenas ^ 
must be planted 4 inches apart, and geraniums from 6 to 8 inches* Measure 
the superficies of your beds ; calculate at these distances, and increase your 
stock accordingly. With the exception of calceolarias certainly, and probably 
geraniums, nearly all other bedding plants grow and flower as well, if not - 
better, when propagated in the spring as in the autumn. Geraniums grow 
equally w^l ; but I think autumn-struck cuttings flower more jOreely, and cer* 
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tainly two, tlireG, Or four-year-old planta flower more freely tlmn au}' cuttiuga 
wbutcvcr. Boxes of geranium-roots that have been stored in collars through the 
winter, may now be brought out into the light of day, and, if they have been 
carefully managed, the whole sui-face will be alive with buds and shoots. A 
hundred such roots will furnish a thousand well-rooted plants belore bedding- 
out time, and leave the old roots still available — the best of all plants for the 
centres of bods. For this purpose, however, they must be placed in bottoin- 
hoat until the shoots are two or throe inches long. Then thin the stools by 
heeling off tlie cuttings ; tliat is, taking them off quite close to the old stems. 
Place the cuttings singly in small dO sized pots, or throe round a large 60 ; or 
in pots or boxes of any size : place them in a house or frame with a tempera- 
ture of 60®, and in three' weeks they will bo well rooted. If a frame is used, 
it must have a little air night and day, as geraniums tire very impatient of a 
close atmosphere. For several years past, I have used a house for this purpose 
in which cucumbers and melons are grown in summer. The bottom-heat is 
derived from open iron gutters ; over those gutters is a slate extending all 
round the house, with a path down the centre. On the top of this slate two 
inches of rough loaf-mould is strewed for drainage ; over that, three inches oi 
sandy loam ; and on the top of the loam, half an inch of common pit-sand. 
The cuttings are inserted with a small dibber on this prepared bod, the sur- 
face watered until it is perfectly level — a point of great moment. A tempera- 
ture of 60® is maintained. The house is never shaded ; and in less than a 
month we thus root 4,000 plants, with about 1 per cent. loss. Verbenas also 
root well in the same way ; but in bright weather they require shading. How- 
ever, for verbemun, ageratums, and calceolarias, in the spring, no place is 
better than a pit or frame with top and bottom heat of from 60® to 70®. It 
any or all of these have been gradually hardened off in the winter, the store 
pots ought to be now plunged into a temperature of 60® or 60®, tor a week or 
fortnight before the tops are removed for cuttings. Within certain limits, the 
moi'e tender the shoots of such plants are, the more rapidly they will omit 
roots. Place dahlia-roots, also, in beat at this time, to excite healthy growth 
for cuttings. 

668. Sweep and roll turf and gravol; finish laying turf; top-dress, turn, 
renew, and relay the edgings of walks ; and let cleanliness and neatness com- 
pensate as far as possible for the absence of floral beauty. 

669. SkruVbeiies , — Push forward the digging and clearing of sbnibberies. 
The great point in the management of shrubberies, however, is so to plant, 
prune, and train the shrubs, as to render these operations unnecessary. The 
raw edges, and masses of bare soil, that render digging and cleaning an inju- 
rious necessity, also mar the beauty and grandeur of masses of shrubs. As a 
rule, their branches should sweep the edges ef the turf; and the culture of 
cterbaceous plants should never be attempted among them. 

67D. Where digging has to be performed, it should assume the character of 
pointing. Among shrubs, this operaMon should be performed by running the 
spade along thei^ole length, about three inches beneath theimrface, a|id in- 
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vGrtingit. Tins process buries the leaves and nibbish, without injuring the 
roots. The growth of shrubs should also bo regulated by pruning and training, 
as tho cleaning proceods. Common laurels and lilacs will often be found over- 
riding rhododendrons, or other shrubs : the most worthless should always be 
removed, or boldly cut in, Khododondrons are often very effective as margins 
to masses of other shrubs, and they are invaluable in groups by themselves. 
Ko oollectlon of shnibs, and no garden, should be oonsidorod comploto 
without an assemblage of hardy heaths. They flower chiefly at tho end of 
summer p.nd during the autumn, and tho species of Camoa blooms early in tlm 
spring. For beauty of habit, delicacy of tint, sweetness of perfume, usefulness 
and durability of bloom, they have few rivals. They are also cheap. Good 
strong bushy plants, of many varieties, can bo supplied by most of our loading 
American nurseiymen at less than a shilling apiece in hundreds. In many 
parts of tho coimtry they can be collected from the hills for nothing. They 
can also be increased by cuttings, layers, and seed. The one great drawback 
to their culture is, that generally they must have peat-earth to bring them to 
perfection or maintain them in health. 1 have had carnoa, and several other 
varieties, do very well in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould. As a rule, how- 
ever, they all thrive best in a hard, sandy, gritty peat. Bog-peat is hardly fit 
for their growth, unless it is liberally mixed with sharp sand and the Mru of 
freestone rocks. Dryness and hardness of soil seem to be essential to their 
maintenance in health. No one can have traversed heath -clad moxmtains 
without being convinced of this. From six inches to a foot of soil is more than 
most of them find in their natural habitats. It must bo borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in such situations the whole surface is covered with i)lants ; conse- 
quently tho evaporation of moisture from tho soil is chocked by the leaves and 
branches. For their culture in the garden, from 18 inches to 2 feet of such 
soil, resting on a dry bottom, would bo desirable. Beds or groups of hardy 
fieaths would make a charming display. Such groups would harmonize well 
with the different fir-trees in or near to tho Pinetum. Nothing could exceed 
their beauty, congruity, and adaptabilty, as furnishings for rock-work. Poafc- 
earth could easily be introduced among the crevices, between stones, &c., and 
tho heaths introduced there. They would thrive admirably in such situations, 
and contrast well with the ferns and other plants that find a congenial home in 
such localities. 

671. The following are the varieties most generally cultivated for sale 


Erica australis. 
,, herbacea. 
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„ carnea. 
cinerea alba. 

„ rosea. 

„ rubra, 
lanceolata. 
mediterranea. 

„ Mbernica. 

Hackaiaua. 

Btricta. 

Tetralix rubra. 


Erica Tetralix alba, 

„ vaerans carnea. 

„ vulgaris alba, 
tf f» »» ^ minor. 
„ ,, coccinea. 

,, „ decumbens. 

,, ,, Hammondii. 

„ „ pumila. 

•» . pyernsja. 

»» 

99 H nK\da. 

„ „ vanabiSs. 
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672. Meserve Gatvieti , — If the weather eonthiiics open, the following har^y 
annuals should be sown during the month : — 


AlyMum calyciniim (Sweet Alyssum), 
Oalandrinia specioaa. 

Butoca Manglesii< 

CoUinsia bioolor. 

„ grandidora. 

Bartonia aurea. 

Calliopsia Drumraondii. 

„ bicolor atrosanguinca, 

Chryaantbemum coronarium. 
Leptosiphon androaaceus. 

„ flore alhufl. 

Limnanthea grandiflora* 

Naniophila atomaria. 

insignia. 

discoidalia. 

„ culata 

Iberis coronaria (Candytuft), 
umbellata. 


Iberis nmbellata alba. 

,, odorata. 

Erysimum Perofskianum, 
Eutoca viscida. 

Gilia tricolor. 

If If alba. 

j> ,, rosea. 

Spnenogyne speciosa, 
Leptosiphon deusillorus. 
SchizanthuB porrigens. 

pinnatua. 

Friestii. 

Bilene pendula. 

' Viscana oculata. 

Eschschollzia califomica. 

crocea. 

alba. 


673. There are many other beautiful hardy annuals, somo of which, such as 
the Lupines, had better no.t bo sown till March. Only half the packets of the 
above seeds should be sown in February, and the other half reserved for a 
second sowing, either in the reserve garden or on the borders and beds where 
they are to bloom. Those sown during March or the beginning of April aro more 
to be depended on than the earlier sowings. However, the above will prove 
quite hardy in ordinary seasons, unless the frost is very severe just as they 
are coming through the ground ; in that case, some slight protection should 
be afforded them. Hence one great advantage cf sowing all early seeds in 
the reserve garden, whore any necessary shelter may easily be provided. If 
the weather continues mild, autumn-sown annuals may bo transplanted 
during the month ; — from 2 to 4 inches square, according to the size and 
habits of the plants, will be a proper distance apart. With the exception of 
ten-week stocks, which should be sown in pots or a frame at once, the sowing 
of all other tender or half-hardy annuals may safely be deferred to nex 
month ; material, however, should be collected, and frames got in readiness 
for this purpose. Excellent instructions have already appeared on this 
subject at pages 184 and 185, so that it will bo unnecessary to repeat them 
here j however, it must ever be borne in mind, that a very gentle heat is 
sufficient to insure the germination of most flower-seeds. A bottom- and 
Eurface-hbat ranging from 50® to 55® will generally be amply sufficient for* 
this purpose ; so that the quantity of material required will only be about 
one-half of what would be necessary to raise or grow cucumbers. Guard 
choice tulips, hyacinths, &c., against the attacks of mice afld snails. An 
endless variety of traps have been invented for the former : no trap is more 
efficient for the latter than leaves of the cabbage tribe, laid flat on the ground, 
and careAilly examined o'. ery night ; if left till morning, possibly the leaves 
will be eaten, and the snail hid beyond our reach. 

674. Manuncul^es , — ^Next to the tidip> perhaps these are the most beaa«‘ 
all bulbs or tubers, if, indeed, their elaw-like roots deserve th^ 
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Dames, They rival the tulip in brilliancy of colour, and many prefer tho 
I'eautifully-arrangod balls of tho ranunculus to the stiff formal cups of the 
tulip ; both, however, have their distinctive features of beauty, and deserve 
a place in every garden. They maybe planted from October to the end of 
this month, some preferring one period and some another : perhaps no better 
time could be chosen for planting than tho beginning or middle of February, 
As soon as the beds are in a ht state, lose no time in planting, if tho weather 
bo favourable ; but waiting a day, or oven a week, is nothing in comparison 
with placing the roots in soil in an unfit state to receive them. They are 
best cultivated in 4 -feet beds of rich loam mixed with one-fourth part of 
decomposed cowdung. Tho soil should be dug from 2 to feet deep, and if 
the situation is moist and partially sheltered, so much the bettor. A con- 
stant supply of moisture is essential to their beauty and growth, although an 
excess of water would destroy the tubers during tho cold of winter and 
early spring ; after thoir blossom-buds are formed, however, the surface of 
the beds must never be allowed to become dry ; a daily soaking of water will 
then bo necessary in dry weather, uot only for tho sake of tho flowers, but to 
preserve the roots from injury, these being very near the surface. The roots 
should be planted about 2 inches deep and 6 inches ai)art ; their claw-like 
extremities should be pressed firmly into tho earth, and the crowns be covered 
with an inch of sand previous to another inch of soil being spread over them ; 
the beds may then bo covered with a layer of spruce branches, straw Utter, 
or leaf-mould, to protect them from the frost : this will, of course, bo removed 
before the appearance of tho plants above ground. 

675, Ranunculuses are increased by offsets, dividing the tubers, and seed. 
Offsets is the usual mode of increase, and they aro generally sufficiently 
strong to flower the first year. Choice sorts may also bo divided into several 
plants ; every little knot that appetirs on tho top of a tuber will form a plant 
if carefully divided, so as to insure an accompanying claw. Unless, however, 
for choice sorts, this mode of increase is not dosirablo ; by seed is the most 
rapid mode of increase, as well as the only way of securing new varieties. It 
is said by some persons that ranunculuses never come true from seed, so that 
variety is certain. Perhaps the best time for sowing is the month of January, 
and the best place a cold frame. Sow either in the frame, or in pots or boxes, 
on a smooth hardish surface, and barely cover tho seed with soil. Exclude 
the frost, and keep the frame close until the plants show two seed-leaves ; then 
gradually inure them to more air, until tho light may be entirely removed in 
May. The little tubers may be taken up when the foliage is quite ripened off: 
they will require the same, or evon more attention, in watering than the 
old roots. 

676, Some prefer sowing the seed on beds out of doors in the autumn or 
iq>ring months. Generally, ranunculuses will have died down, and be fit for 
taking up and storing, by the end of June or beginning of July. The place 
for storing should bo diy ; a drawer with a bed of sand being the most cod- 
Tenieat* jffillowing are good varieUes 
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Jjft C^>leste,— 'violet* 

La Oharmantej—lipht rose. 

La Pucelle de Paris,-— yellow. 
Mathilde,— purplish blue. 

Mont Bknc,— -white, 

Kosegay,— yellow-brown spotted, sweet- 
scented. 

CBil-noir,— true blacV. 

Habet Electoral, — golden yellow. 
Hasdmbal, — deep rose. 

Herculaneum, — purple-spotted , 
Horatius,— dark grey. 

Gloria Florum,— brown. 

Formosaro,— brown and yellow, 
Oenevra,— citron. 

Fireball,— flre-red. 

Eleonora, — ^rose. 

El Dorado,— yellow and brown. 
Dictator, — scarlet. 

Comtesse de Pompadour,— deep yellow. 
Comte de Gloire, — blood-red. 


Comte d’ Artois, —white. 

Abb^ d’Elugne,— dark brown, 

Amazon, — light purple. 

Argus,— velvety brown . 

Bergbre Blanche,— white, rose-spotted. 
Belle Forme^— white, red-spotted. 
Blanche Amiable, — white. 

Black Prince, — black. 

Ceres,— purple variegated. 

Glothildo, — ^rose variegated. 

Rinaldo,— velvety black. 

Heine des Violettes,— velvet. 
Quintinianus, — rose-spotted. 

Princesso d’ Orange,— orange. 
Polydore, — ^velvety IdacUish purple, 
Penelope, — rose and yellow. 

Bose sans-egal, — white, rose-feathered. 
Temple van Apollo, — dark purple, 
Valois, — dark brown. 

Aboabule,— white and rose. 


677. Turlan Hanuncnl us.— Theso aro somewhat hardier, and oven more 
showy, than tho other varieties ; they aro not yot vory numerous. The fol- 
lowing half-dozen are very beautiful : it would be difficult to imagine any 
thing more gorgeous than a bed of scarlet Turbans in flower. 


Hercules,— white. Variegata,— brown, red, & yellow, mottled, 

Grandiflora, — erirason. Bomano, — scarlet; 

Turban d' Or, —golden. ,, dark, black or brown. 


678. Anemones . — These are harder than the ranunculuses, have a richer 
foliage, and their flowers resemble miniature semi-double hollyhocks. They 
also include most of tho colours of tho hollyhock, except a pure white or yellow ; 
and to oompensatc for the want of those, nothing can exceed in loveliness the 
blue, or in glory the scarlet, of the anemone. And although, as far as I am 
aware, there is neither a white nor a yellow self (tho single white is not white), 
yet several of them are beautifully striped with these colours. They may be 
];>lanted from October to the end of March, and n succession of bloom thus 
secured, in mild seasons, Irom February until J iily. A poor calcareous dry 
soil seems to suit them best, but they will flower well in almost any common 
garden soil. 1 hope to furnish a list of sorts, and give an epitome of their 
culture, in October or November. Those who wish to plant them at once may 
procure 100 named varieties for 255 . ; ditto, mixed, 65. ; ditto, scarlet, IO5., 
fi’om any largo nurseryman. They should bo planted in the same manner and 
about the same depth as ranunculuses, from 8 to 10 inches apart, 

679, Auricwlas^ Carnations, and other florists* flowers in frames, must be 
carefully attended to during tho month. During dull weather, tho lights should 
be tilted up, either at the sides or tho top, in preference to pushing them down 
or drawing them up. This mode of ventilation will prevent the fog or mols* 
tore in the air from boing deposited on tho leaves, a point of the first import* 
anoe during damp or fiosty weather. Never water unless absolutely necessary, 
ahd then do it thoroughly, taking care to keep the loaves dry, and not allow a 
drop to on the crowns of the plants. During mUd weatherv too air 
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mn hardly be g^ven ; but avoid cutting draughts of cold air. On genial dayi^ 
when the sun shines for a few hours, remove the lights entirely, and olean and 
gently stir the surface-soil, removing every decayed loaf, spot of fhngus, and 
all impurities both firom plants and frame. A dirty frame will soon en» 
gender sickness and disease among plants ; and diseased plants will rapidly 
infect the frame : hence the necessity of perfect cleanliness In both. Whenever 
a fcstld, unhealthy atmosphere is discovered, the plants should be removed^ 
the plunging material thrown out, the whole interior of the frame painted with 
hot Ume-and-water, and fumigated with sulphur burnt over a hot coal An 
hour^s reign of the sulphur fumes will suffice to destroy every living thing, and 
drive out or neutralize the noxious malaria. The light or lights should then 
be removed, and be thoroughly washed with warm water and soap ; &esh 
plunging matter, (nothing equals olean ooal-ashes) introduced, and the plants 
re-arranged. Such preventive and curative measures often check inoipimt 
disease, and save valuable oolleotlons of plants. 

680 i Top-dress auriculas and pinks with rich soU, and re-pot all pansies 
that are intended td be bloomed in pots. Eight-inch pots are those most 
generally used for this purpose, but the size must depend upon the strength 
of the plants. To insure a good bloom; they should not be shifted into larger 
pots after this period.— 0. T» F, 


f 8.— The Kitohbe Gabdbn, 

68x. The operations in the kitohen-garden this month depend very much on 
the weather. In mild open weather, a sowing of radish is made, and to proteot 
them from birds and frost, cover lightly with straw or fern, uncovering the 
beds occasionally in mild weather. Chaffinches are very fond of pulling up 
these, and other seeds, as they appear through the ground ; so that they 
should not be left unprotected : netting stretched over them will admit light 
and air, and exclude the birds ; white worsted will keep them off for a day or 
two ; but they soon get used to it ; and scarecrows are equally ineffective* 
A covering of tiffeny canvas or oalioo stretched on laths, will be effective^ 
and resist the Mardi winds more than straw or fern : they need be but a few 
indies from the ground. If the ground is in condition for treading; it is beat 
to do so, as, indeed, it is with nearly all seeds ; but if the ground is apt to 
dod or bind, it diould by no means be trodden, but covered with light adl, 
or pressed in with the rake. The ground, in such oases, should be marked 
into beds of convenient width, allowing a foot or 15 inches between, lor 
idleys, to stand in, never treading on the beds. This comes naturally enough 
aftcar a litde practice ; but experience is a dear school to learn and tbo 
moat ineaparienoed, follow^ some such directions, mayayoid frilnrsaa 
oertah^aa the moat {HaoU^ Some gardeners, iriiose gionnd fr Uxni^ 
jwo habit ofaoi^ parsley, oamta, onl^ laek% or eome such 
fl!^ talma loi^ 9 ^ wl^ vadi^ sfmhig both togdbari the 
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Tadii&6» oomSsg off soon alter the others are up. This znaj be a saving of time 
or room ; but where there is plenty of space, it is not advisable to sow two 
crops toother, but let every crop hare the best chance of doing well. It is^ 
however, advisable, this month, to sow early crops of the above ; although 
they are best sown in frames, they do #oU on a warm border. 

68». About this time it is advisable to begin forcing soakale ; if 

forced eailier, it is not so good or abundant, and if left till March, artificial 
heat is almost unnecessary. The boat way of raising seakalo is from seed, 
which should be sown in drills, about four or hvo feet apart, and three inches 
deep ; this should be done about the beginning of April. When sufficiently 
large to toll which plants are strongest, thin them to about three inches ; in 
July transplant some, leaving them in’the rows, a foot o** 18 inches apart. 

683. Some would recommend planting these thinnings on ridges raised a 
foot high or so, i)laciftg the plants in threes or fours, the clusters being a 
yard apart and the ridges five feet. It is affirmed, that when heat is applied 
to seakale planted in this way, the ground gets warmed, so that the plants get 
bottom^heat as well as top. In theory this seems rational enough, but in 
practice I have found no striking, or, indeed, visible advantage in it ; but it 
is as well to plant them in clumps of throe or four together, a yard apart : 
in this way a hunch of crowns is formed, over which to place a kafepot, a 
great advantage in that which is to be forced. During the summer and 
autumn the ground should be kept clear of weeds, and often stirred ; and in 
dry weather copiously watered, especially that which has been transplanted. 

684. Seakale is best managed in the open ground, where, if planted on 
ridges in clusters of three, a yard apart, it may bo forced any time in the 
winter, by putting the pots on, and covering them with about three feet of 
fermenting dung : with a moderate heat, it takes about throe weeks, from 
the time of covering till ready to out. Never break off the leaves, but leave 
them to decay naturally, when they may bo removed. 

685. Continue to wheel manure on to vacant ground, and get all digging, 
trenching, and in &ot all ground- work, as forward as possible, bearing in mind 
that much of the success of the season depends upon it ; and how important 
it is to have the ground prepared a woek or two bofa^e cropping, especially 
where it is heavy or retentive, for none but a practised workman can appreciate 
the advantage of having the surface in that ffnely-pulverisied condition that 
follows sharp frost and dryiqg winds. 

666. Caulijtoweriy under hand-glasses, should have all the air, sun, and light 
possible, and gsntle showers in mild weather, where they are protected from 
frost, cold winds, or heavy rains. Dust them also occasionally with lime, to 
destroy slugs, and stir the earth about the roots. 

687. Ptoi which are advancing should be earthed up, both to protect and 
fftrengthen them. A dusting now and then with lime will protect from birds 
andmioe ; or white worsted stretched along the rows will do so, if rightly 
managed* One way is to have some half-circukr pieces of board, a fret wlde^ 
pegs nailed to them to thmsifrto tbe ground^ lutve dvo or mx 
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imiii.11 nails on tho upper edge at regular distances : these are 0xoi into the 
ground at each end of the row, and as many lines of worsted as there are 
nails passed over tho peas. This covers them completely in ; others lay 
branchy sticks over them. Some sow rather thickly and leave them fully ex* 
posed, affirming that by allowing for loss, the others are not drawn up, thus 
avoiding more covering than is ncccssaiy to insure a good crop. 

688. Dwarf peas may always be grown advantageously where sticks are 
an object, and those may be sown closer together. The Bishop dwarf, 
long-podded, is a good cropper, and may be grown without sticks ; but where 
sticks or where hurdles can be obtained, it is no saving to grow without them, 
for tho taller sorts, which grow six or eight feet high, boar 'most enormously 
if in good soil and mulched. During this month it is advisable to get in some 
of the medium sorts, as Auvergne, Imperial, Scimitar, or Champion ; but tho 
later sorts had better be left till next month. 

689. Broad Beans of any sort may be got in for succession. 

690. Callages . — Look over the row of cabbages, and see if any are eaten 
by vermin. A dusting of lime when the ground is wet, or early in the morn- 
ing, will destroy slugs. Another good plan at this time of the year is to let a;;, 
few ducks into the kitchen -garden for half an hour or so every morning ; they 
will destroy immense quantities of slugs, snails, worms, and grubs. Keplaoo 
all the plants that have been destroyed by frost or othorwise, and draw earth 
up to the stems. It is advisable to sow under hand-glasses a little cabbage, 
of some quick-heading kind, as early York or Eastbam, or indeed any sort : 
they will follow those which have stood the winter, and bo very useful in July, 
August, and September. Some Brussels sprouts may be sown ; also puiplo 
Cape and Walcheron broccoli, for autumn use. 

691. Parsley may bo sown in drills, or broadcast, or as edgings, or betweeu 
dwarf or short-lived crops. The seed should be but slightly covered, trodden 
or pressed in, according to the state of the soil, and raked evenly. It takes 
several weeks to germinate at this season of tho year, 

692. Carrots of the short-hom sort, if sown on a warm border now, will 
come into use in May, and be very sweet and good. Sow rather thickly, and 
thin to two inches apart. To produce carrots and parsnips of an extraordinary 
size, make a very deep hole with a long dibble ; ram the earth well round it 
while the dibble is in, and when it is removed, fill up the hole with fine rich 
earth. Sow a few seeds on the top, either parsnips or carrots, as may be required, 
and when up, draw out all except the one plant nearest to the centre of the 
hole. Prodigious parrots and parsnips may be produced by this means. 

693. Oidons for salading may be sown on a warm border. A small sowing of 
leeks may be made at the same time and in the same manner, but hot qtiito 
so thiok« A tot>-dressing of soot once a fortnight, or even oftener If the wea- 
ther be r^ny, will have a very great effect upon the onion crop, .and will prove 
en eS^otoal remedy against the maggot at the root, which so ofton destroyii the 
entire oi^, espemall^ on highly-manured land. 

<5^ heveiyiise^ 
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drills 9 or 10 liudieB apart, or broadcast, and thin to the same distance* The 
white beet may be sown for the leaves, which are eaten like spinach in summer. 

695. jEarly Potatoes may be planted on a south border, or under a wall 
having a sunny aspect. At this time it is well to plant middling^sized tubers 
whole. The early tops are apt to get cut off by spring frosts ; but they bear 
none the less for it, and they may be recovered if not too severely frozen, by 
watering with cold water before the sun is up. 

696* Salading and Potherbs , — Lettuces should be sown now for succession. 
Mustard-and-cress noay be sown under hand-glasses. American cress, which 
is much the same as water-cress, may also be sown on a sunny border ; it is 
very useful for salading, and easily cultivated. Chervil may be sown about the 
end of this month, and also other potherbs, as savory, marjoram, coriander, 
and hyssop : unless it is desired to have them very early, however, it is as well 
to defer sowing these till next month. They are mostly very slow in germi* 
nating. 

697. Scorzoruras, Salsafy, Hamburg Parsley, d:c , — It is as well to defer 
sowing main crops of these things till next month : the advantage of having 
early crops is great, but they should be proportioned to the extent of room, 
the time they last, or the wants of the family. A square rod of ground will 
generally be sufficient for early sowings of most of the principal crops, but 
herbs and salads will do with less, and it is^ best to look forward to what 
is to be done during the whole season, and calculate to a nicety what can 
be grown on every part without wasting room, or crowding and over-cropping, 
and eidiausting the soil beyond the power of manure to restore it. It may 
seem advisable to make early use of the ground, and get it three-parts cropped 
in February ; but in May and June it will be seen that a fatal error has been 
committed. 


{ A— Fbuit-Oabmin. 

698. Siravibei*ries.'^'lf it is desirable to make new plantations of strawberries 
at this i^me, it may be done by taking up runners with a trowel, and planting 
them 18 inches apart. It is easy to select plants that will flower and fruit the 
same year by the crowns, which, if plump and full, indicate flower-buds. 
After planting, mulch with dung : they will bear much more freely, and it is 
important to do this early. Old plants should be cleaned and mulched. 

699. Baspherries should be pruned without delay, if not done before. Cut 
out 1^ the old oanes, and thin out the new to four or five ; shorten them one- 
third, i^d if necessary support them with sticks, rails, or by arching them 
tocher. If this is done carefully, only tying two together, it w^ answer better 
than by tying them to stakes. 

yco. Chos^wrry and Cwnaidrhushet should be pruned whitre fbtmeriy 
matted. In pruning gooseberriesi the olject is merely to thin out and regu- 
late the ihoiotei wh^h need not be shortened except to ke^ them off the 
In pruning the obiect is to produce short ImitbMitoig 
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flpunii BO tliftt all the shoots except the loaders should be cut in three^fourthi^ 
the leading shoots about one-hah, or rather more. 

70X. BUxxik Currants should scarcely be out at all ; they do not bear so well; 
h much pruned , so that a little thinning or reducing into shape is all that 
ought to be done. 

702. Apples and Pears, — Finish pruning all fruit-trees this months whether 
standards, espaliers, dwarf-bushes, pyramids, pillars, or trained on walls. In 
pruning these, the main object is to produce short fruiting-spurs, so that all 
vigorous shoots should be shortened in ; but the stronger the shoots the less 
they should be cut ; for too close cutting throws them into the production of 
wood and leal, and not fruit. Figs on walls should scarcely be cut at all, and 
no trees in frosty weather. 

703. PeacheSf Apncots, and Nectarines, on walls, ought to to be unnailed 
and pruned this month. Thin out the shoots till they lie about six inches from 
each other, and shorten or not according to the strength of the tree or shoot : 
ii very strong, shorten little or none j but if the end of a weak shoot terminates 
still more weakly, cut back to a double-bud — that is, one leaf-bud between two 
flower-buds ; prune neatly in this way, and tack them up again with fresn 
nails and shreds. The troes should be done over in this way every winter, but 
it is important that the shoots be thinned out and disbudded in summer 
time.— F. 0. 


§ 5.— The Culture of Flowers under Glass. 

704. Glass and fire, capital, enterprise, and cultural skill, enable us to pro- 
duce the luscious fruits of all lands in any given place, and to converge the 
scattered rays of floral beauty diffused throughout the world into one dazzling 
focus of surpassing loveliness. Gloss, at one time a luxury in our dwellings, 
has become a primary necessity in our gardens, and nothing has given a 
greater stimulus to horticulture than the abolition of the exciso-duty upon 
glass. The improvement in the quality and reduction of price consequent 
upon this measure, have brought glass houses of some description within reach 
even of the toiling millions ; and the time is probably at hand when every 
sober, industrious man may grow his men cucumbers and melons, and enjoy 
the beauty of rare exotic plants in his own conservatory. More money is 
annually wasted on beer, wine, and spirits, than would build and furnish suph 
a structure for every head of a family in the kingdom. In fliture numbers, 
details of construction, and qualities and prices of glass, will be given; and whik 
the requirements of the largest places will be provided for, the wants of the 
working-man will not be overlooked. And so in the Calendars of instructions, 
while Hy Lady’s bouquet and My Lord’s table will be taken care of, Mrs. 
Smith’s posy of flowers and John’s humble dessert will also be kept in mind. 

705. Plant-houses obviously divide tlv^selves into houses for show and 
finr The formerebould be devoted to plants in flower, orcom- 

l^Mliviely petfed plants, with handsome foliage ; the latter to plants in theit? 
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incipient preparatory stages. The object in the show-house or houses is to 
preserve the plants in the same state as long as possible ; the aim in the other 
houses will be to urge the plants forward as rapidly towards perfection as may 
bo consistent with their well-being. Diametrically opposite means must bo 
employed to secure these nearly opposing results. Hence the necessity of the 
division indicated. A comparatively dry, cool, well-ventilated house tends to 
prolong the blooming period of plants to the utmost ; a moist, warm, close 
house is best adapted to secure rapid expansion and perfect growth. The term 
Conservatory is generally given to a house for preserving plants in flower ; 
the Greenhouse being a house devoted chiefly to Capo heaths and other hard- 
wooded plants, in complete establishments in which geraniums, fuchsias, and 
other soft- wooded plants have separate houses devoted to them. In places 
where two or more houses exist for tho culture of stoye-plants, one of the 
houses should bo a conseimtivc and tbo other a protjress'ive stove ; and if an 
intermediate one could be provided to receive tho plants as they go out of 
flower, the trio would complete a most useful cultural circle. 

7 c 6. Conservatory. ’-Hero Camellias, Arums, Epacrises, Salvia spicndons, 
Chinese Primrose^ a few Heaths, Lachnalias, and perhaps forced Lilacs, 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Hyacinths, Narcissuses, Crocuses, and other bulbs, 
will now bo either in flower or coming into flowor-bud. Keep a night temper- 
ature of from 40" to 45®, allowing a rise of 10® with sun-heat. Unless during 
very severe frost or cutting winds, give air daily, if only for an hour at noon, 
to change tho atmosphere of the house and dry up drip. Prune, and destroy 
scale and other insects on climbers and other permanent plants. All plants 
should bo carefully examined before they are introduced into this house, in 
order to prevent an importation of insects, as smoking with tobacco, or 
other insoct-dcstroying processes, are not only very disagreeable, but are 
most inimical to tho beauty and longevity of the flowers. Examine, water, and 
top-dress if necessary, any of tbo borders. Remove all plants back to their 
respective quarters as soon as their flower fades, and introduce fresh supplies 
from forcing-pits, greenhouse, or stove, and let no dead leaf, or flower, or dirt 
of any description, bo allowed to mar the sense of delight which this house and 
its occupants should over be calculated to inspire. 

, 707. Greenhouse.- Moro air may begivon to, and 5® lessheat will siiflScefor this 
house than for tho conservatory. Now is a good time to examine and clean tha 
whole stock of plants. Many of the acacias aiid epacrises arc apt to become in- 
fested with scale. So liable to this pest are many of them, that it seems to bo a 
constitutional tendency ; its eradication, too, is vory diflicult. Prevention is tbo 
only remedy, for I am well-nigh convinced that a perfect cure is impossible; 
So doubtful is . this point, that I would rather spend a week in looking over an 
• wtire collection without finding a single scale, than an hour in trying any no#* 
upon a single infected plant. After experimenting upon everything, Ols- 
fmr»t*«omnpound included, for scale and bug, I fearlessly assert that there too 
foibody Ibi* >these pests but removing and destroying them. ^Mts of wlai^' 
4i^eod, kiU th0 latter, but it U .powerl^ upon the former* fit Itoi^eo 'Hiiiie 
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great drawbaruk of lulling aome of the tender leaves. If any d«u^ or aoot has 
accumulated on the leaves of heaths and azaleas, they will be much bonefitted by 
a good washing. The best mode of proceeding is to hold the plant on one aide 
over a tub of water, turning it round in all directions, while an assistant dashea 
the water “violently upon it with a syringe. Very dirty plants may sometimes 
require to have their leaves sponged with soap-and-water in addition to this. 
Water with care, examining carefully the balls of the plants, which, in heaths, 
sometimes become so hard and dry, that the water refuses to pass thro^]gh. 
They should never be allowed to become so, but if found in this condition, they 
should be plunged into a pail of water for 12 or 24 hours, until the ball is tho- 
roughly soaked. Pick off the flowers of winter-blooming heaths as soon as 
their beauty has faded. Carefully watch weak downy-leaved varieties for the 
first symptoms of mildew, and refrain from syringing any of them overhead in 
dull weather. Towards the end of the month several species of greenhouse- 
plants, such as Kalosanthus, Baronias, Chorozemas, Billwynias, Fimeleas, and 
Asaleas, might be shifted into larger pots. Most of these thrive well in good 
fibrous peat and a little loam, liberally Intermixed with sharp silver-sand and 
charcoal. One of the chief things to attend to before placing any plant what- 
ever, but ospodally any hard-wooded plant, into a larger pot, is to see that 
the old ball is in a nice healthy growing state. The extremities of the roots 
should also be carefully untwisted or unwound, to induce them to start at once 
in the fresh soil. The new soil must also be pressed firmly into the pots, or 
the water will pass through it, instead of penetrating through the old mass of 
roots. More hard- wooded plants are destroyed through inattention to these 
points, than by all other sources of mismanagement put together. At this seaHion 
of the year green-fly often attacks Fimeleas, Lesehenanaultorlas, and other 
plants : lot them be destroyed at once, by fumigation with tobacco-smoke. 

708 . Pelargoniums now delight in a temperature of from 45® to 50®, with 
10® increase by sun-heat. Scarcely any rise of temperature should be per- 
mlLtod, however, before the house is slightly ventilated. The sun's rays 
sti’iking upon plants with any drops of condensed moisture on the leaves, is 
certainly one cause of the spot on these plants. Cutting draughts of cold wind 
are doubtless another cause of the some disease. This must be specially 
guarded against on bright days, when the air is keen and harsh. Shifting the 
young successional stock should now bo completed. The soil they delight in 
consists in two parts good turfy loam and one of leaf-mould, with a slight ad- 
mixture of thoroughly decomposed cowdung, and a liberal sprinkling of silver- 
sand. The chief work here at present will consist in stirring the surface of the 
large plants, staking, training, and watering. The water ^ould be say 5"* 
wanner than the temperature of the house, and in dull weather, or inv^od any 
Weather at this season, the foliage must be kept dry. 

709 . Fancy Pelargcniwm will bear a temperature of 5® or 10® more ihaa 

the other varieUes. They should be potted in soil, and even more, 

wefiilly watered, as altogether thdfr constitutions are mm tender. The 
^boets wiU now tbiuidng and training 
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^to. daia^fiob^ diid Cinemriai enjoy a temperature ot fiw 4i* to 
Wett'rooted plants of the former should be shifted into the compost reeom* 
mended last month ; and plants for rery late flowering of the latter may 'also 
he shifted. The earliest cinerarias will now be opening their flowers in the 
oonservatoryi and a succession coming on to supply their place. Green-flies are 
particularly tend of these plants, and they must be destroyed on their first 
aj^earanoa 

711 . FitchsiaSf after re-potting, thrive best if plunged in a gentlo bottom* 
heat. Water carefully until fresh roots are emitted ; shade in bright sunshine 
to prevent flagging. Thin out plants that have been cut down to a single 
shoot, if the pyramidal shape is desired ; if bushes are wanted, leave three or 
four ; and maintain a genial temperature of uom 50'* to 60§ **. Never out down 
and shift a fuchsia at the same time, nor shake them out for re-potting 
before they have again begun to grow. After cutting down, allow the shoots 
to grow two or three inches: plants that have not been out down must 
fairly hreah before they are re-potted. The young top-growths will then hasten 
the emission of roots, and the plants, with a moist atmosphere provided for a 
few days, will scarcely sustain any chock. 

713 . Forcing- PU or House . — ^This is an indispensable adjunct to a well-kept 
conservatory, and should now be occupied with bulbs for succession, — ^Bhodo* 
dendrons, Azaleas, Ghent and Indian (most of which, especially the Indica 
alba, force admirably), Boses, Lilacs, Anne Boleyn ; white and other Pinks, 
True Carnations, Cloves, &o. , maintain at a genial growing temperat 
to 65® j on very cold nights, however, it may ttdl 5® or 10 ® with imj^' | 

713 . Maintain a temperature of from 60® to 65® hre-i. .,.,. . 

Start the first batch of Achitnenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, &c. Prune plants of 
Allamanda, Dipladenia, Clerodendron, &c. Pot Glorissa superba during the 
month : it thrives best plunged in a brisk bottom-heat. Many Ferns, Bego* 
nlas, and other plants, should also be potted, and started into fresh growth. 
Some of the Dendrobiums, Stanhopeas, and Maxillarias should now be wa- 
tered and pushed into flower. Prepare plenty of good peat and loam, broken 
potsherds, charcoal, &o. &c., for a general potting of all plants that require it. 
Hunt for and destroy mealy bug and scale, and maintain the semblance of 
health and reality of cleanliness throughout the whole of the plant Btrttot\u*e 8 . 


§ 6 .— PBtJrr-CULTtTRB UNDBB GLASS. 

714 * Xh the present day, this includes almost all known fruits, excepting, 
always, the haws, hips, sour crabs, aloes, Ae. &o., that furnished the tooth* 
tempt^, or rather setting-on-edge, dessert of the ancient Britons. How 
they would marvel at the dinner, d lo, Masse, of their modem eUocessors ! Nor 
would their wonder be lessened, to be told that We ale now enabled to feast 
wpon the fruits of the world, by mixing sand with a particle of soda ; and 
golf^d^wn into the boweli of the earth, and bringing up from thence bitumen* 
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cyuN)o«.l. It wotUd oei-tainly pu«*l« them to know how these hetesogeneoas 
zant^daJs could px«>dace such a ddicioua repast* It is doubtihl, however^ if 
they would consider them delicious. It is mofe probable that, with one? 
terrific whine about the degeneracy of the times, they would bound through 
the nearest window, in search of their exquisite old hips, haws, &c. While> 
they are hopelessly trying to find them, let us attend to the culture of our firuit* 
715. Vines . — This is the most useful, if not the most delicious, of all fruits* 
Some think the pine preferable ; but nothing can exceed in grace and beauty 
a noble vine, laden with its rich clusters* It is one of the, if not the most 
nutritious of all fruits, and forma a main article of diet in many countrioa 
at the present day. It may also be said to constitute the backbone of our 
desserts throughout the year. Where several houses are devoted to its culture, 
grapes may bo had every day, from the Ist of January to the end of December. 
The successful cultivation of the grape-vine has been a leading object with 
all gardeners in this country from the time of its introduction by the monks 
to the present day* Every variety of soil, and mode of treatment, have been 
tried, and so marvellous is the power of the vino in adapting itself to varying 
oiroumstances, that most of them have been more or less successful. On the 
poorest and the richest soils ; in borders eight feet and borders two feet deep ; 
among masses of brick and stone and putrid carrion ; in the wettest and dri- 
est situations, ~-good grapes have ocoasionally been produced. A few leading 
principles, however, seem to form the basis of the successful culture of the 
grape vine. It should be planted on a dry bottom. The soil should be light, 
rich, and need not exceed three feet In depth. Its roots should be kept at the 
same or a few degrees higher temperature than its branches. These three 
points will secure abundance of healthy roots. Upon this, and a liberal supply 
of food, will depend the health and strength of the top. The vine is, in oer* 
tain stages of its growth, what is termed a yross/eecfsr ;<-hence has originated 
the gross absurdity of mon attempting to feed it with carrion. No sooner, 
however, does a vino-root reach carrion, than its course follows in another 
direction ; or, if this is impossible, it plunges into the putrid mass and dies. 
It not only cannot absorb carrion, but carrion kills the spongioles, or feeding- 
part of the root. The elements of the carrion might, indeed, afford nourishment 
to the vine, but man’s stupidity has placed it exactly in the position to 
prevent it, for as long a period as possible, from being separated into its ele- 
ments, and keep it in that state in which no root can absorb it. Exposed to 
tho air, or thrown into water, the carrion would soon have been decomposed, 
and become acceptable as plant-food. Buried in a vine-border, it ii locked 
up for months, on wet soils for years, and becomes a poisonous instead of an 
enriching agent The best mode of feeding vines during their growing and 
fruiting stages, is either by a liberal application of manure- water, or a rich 
top-dresring of tip very bost manure. Both methods may be adopted, or 
only one, as seems best ; but by either or both systems, the best food of tho 
right quality, in 6U(>h a state that the vine can feed upon fe, would speedily ho 
brought reach of the roots. 
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716* Vlaeg in hotises, started in October, will now bo swelling their fhut. 
^in in time, and maintain a steady growing temperature of 65°. 

717. Those started in January will show their bunches this month, and a 
temperature from 65® to 60* will be suitable. Some prefer leaving the dis- 
budding until tbo bunches show, and then leavo the best . This is safe prac- 
tice, and 1 don’t think the buds up to this stage exhaust the vine much. 

718. In many places the first or second house will be started this month. 
Seo that all loose bark is removed from the vines — ^that they are thoroughly 
cleaned with soap-and-water, and painted over with a thick coating of equal 
parts of sulphur, soot, lime, and cowdung, made into a paste with strong soap- 
suds, previous to starting them. Begin with a temperature of 45®, and slowly 
and gradually increase it during the month 10® or 16®. Maintain a genial at- 
mosphere in all the houses, by sprinkling tho paths, syringing, &c. ; and give as 
much air as tho weather will permit, allowing a rise of 10® or 16® during sun- 
shine. Grapes grown in pots roqture the same general treatment as those 
planted out. It will very much hasten the ripening of the fruit, if the pots 
are maintained in a steady bottom-heat of from 70® to 80®. 

719. Pines . — From 65® to 70® should bo the minimum temperature during 
tho month : tho bottom-heat may range from 6® to 10® higher. During dull 
weather a dry atmosphere must be preserved. The plants should be carefully 
examined previous to watering, and this operation, whenever necessary, per- 
formed so as to prevent the water getting into ^he axils of the leaves. Plants 
swelling their fmt should bo placed at the warmest efid of the house, and those 
intended for autumn or winter fruiting kept steadily growing, carefully guard- 
ing against any sudden check. Succession -plants in pots must bo kept rather 
di*y, and the linings and coverings carefully attended to. 

72a Peaches . — In their early stages these aro very impatient of heat. Begin 
with a temperature of 40®, and gradually rise to 50®. This should not be much 
exceeded until tho fruit is set : then, by gradual ascent, from 6° to 10® may 
bo added ; and this is tho maximum of fire-heat for poaches until the ticklish 
period of stoning is over. Syringe twice daily in bright weather, except when 
the trees are in fiower. The borders should have a good soaking, if dry, 
before forcing commences. Give as much air as tho weather will permit at all 
times. Unless bees make their appearance, tho trees should often be ^ntly 
shaken when in fiower, and the pollen distributed by a camel-hair pencil, to 
insure the fructification of the blossoms. 

721, ^igs will bear a higher temperature than peaches, and may be started 
at 60®. The terminal buds of tho young shoot should be removed, to insure a 
good ca*op. Maintain a moist atmosphere, and water copiously when necessary* 

72a. Orchard-houses should stand open night and day, unless during severe 
Plants in pots must not, however, be allowed to become too dry. The 
trees would be benefittod by being painted over with a simfilb composition to 
that recommended for vines. This would tend to prevent the attacks of 
InseeUi, kill all moss and and render the buds safe from the mniges 
of bitdSi which often play sad havoc with trees in orchard^houses. 
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723. During dull weatherj oare must be exercised not to force the fruit* 
houses too rapidly, or their elongated spongy growth will bo made at the 
expense of future strength and fruitfulness.—!). T. F, 


§ 7.-~Hotbed and Frame Cultivation. 

724,. Cuc%imher$i in full growth, require every attention. See that tho‘ 
heat of the beds does not fall below 70 ® : apply fresh linings as soon as this 
is the case. Attend to stopping and setting ; allow no more than two or 
three cucumbers to grow at the same time on one plant ; admit air in 
sunny weather, but not enough to produce a draught j give all the light pos- 
sible, but cover at night with mats or straw, and add fresh earth if required. 
If it is desired to start more beds, the dung may be got ready and treato<l as 
formerly described, during which time the seed may be sown in pots and 
placed in a bod in full operation j or those who have not yet begun may pro- 
ceed as described last month. Good loamy soil is best to grow them in, so 
that it is warm enough before planting. Place two plants on a mound, under 
each light ; as they grow, add fresh soil till tho bod is level. Peg the bines 
down as they grow : if a proper temperature and sweet dewy atmosphere, 
pervade the frame, they will never be troubled with insects or mildew j but 
if they are chilled or over-heatod, those will soon follow. If mildew attack 
them, sprinkle with water and d\ist with sulphur ; if green-fly or thrips, fumi- 
gate with tobacco. The samo directions apply to tho culture of melons ; but, 
before j Ian ting, make the soil pretty firm. These require the same tempera- 
ture as cucumbers, and groat care as regards watering : too dry, they are apt 
to become infested with red-spidor ; too wet, they are subject to canker : in 
the fomer case, apply sulphur, or syringing ; in the latter, apply soot about the 
collar. Set many, but allow no more than two, or three at the most, to swell off 
at once ; and cut away, or rather prevent, all superfluous growth, by pinching 
out every new shoot that is not wanted. Attend well to tho application of 
fresh dung. Nothing can succeed unless the heat can bo maintained. 

725. Water of the same temperature as the bed is absolutely necessary in 
watering them, which should be done over tho loaves, as well as at the roots, 
about twice or three times a week, which is as often as they are likely to 
want it. Still evaporation proceeds, and it is sometimes necessary, therefore, 
to make good the consequent loss ; but in watering forcing-beds I would 
advise, first, the using of a fine rose, that the surface of the soil be not 
beaten down in the process ; secondly, that tho water is of a temperature 
neariy equal to that of the bed— rather above than below : and if liquid 
manure is used,^t should be rather weak. For asparagus and seakale a little 
salt, abii^ttt a teaspoonful to the gallon, may be advantageous ; and, thirdly, 
it is better to water effectually at onoe, than to water little and, often, because 
the latto is apt to keep the surface riimy and Maddened, with no benefit to 
tho bat rather the contrary. 
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|iw» 1^ pit or put in potsiiMidnfiir tltoptupoi^ linflag 

00W9 to exoludo tho light, and thesa potii placed in a fnaxot, pit, or warm 
gMenhouae. The most common method is to place scakalc'pots over the 
crowns, and cover these pots with fermenting dung or leaves : leayes are the 
safest, if not in too great quantity, or mixed with grass which is too wet: if 
stable dung is used, it should be well prepared by turning and allowing the 
rank heat to pass off. Too great a heat is likely to destroy the crop for the 
season, and the plants permanently. If left till March, the open*ground culture 
is best : then a little sand or ashes placed over the crowns, and banking 
over as we would earth-up celery, is sufficient. When the kale is fit to out. 
It win be indicated by the plants. 

ysy. JBarly Aspamgus is forced in the following manner with most satjs- 
&ctory results. In an ordinary melon-pit, about the beginning of February, 
a quantity of stable dung is set to work, by turning and shaking, as described 
in the January calendar, to sweeten and regulate the heat. By the middle of 
the month, as much of this is thrown into the pit as will fill it to within a foot 
of the glass. Two days afterwards, this is covered with a layer of three inches 
of mellow soil. On a mild day previous to this, a quantity of asparagus-roots 
should have been grubbed up from an old bed (which make the best plants for 
forcing), and placed ready. As soon as the fermenting material has arrived 
atasafetemperature-— about 80 % these roots are packed thickly together on 
the three inches of soil, and more soil thrown on them, just sufficient to cover 
them, without increasing the weight too suddenly or too greatly. This precau- 
tion is necessary, because the addition of ten inches of earth would cause a 
rapid sinking and proportionate rise in the temperature of the dung, to the 
injury of the roots. Four days after planting, “sufficient earth is put on to 
oover the crowns about six inches. In ten days the crowns begin to appear. 

yaS. By this time the settling of the dung has brought the surface of the soil 
eighteen inches from the glass. Nothing more is required to be done than to 
cover them from frosts and give them an occasional watering, with a h’ttle salt 
in the water. This bed will continue to produce largely till the time asparagus 
is plentiful out of doors. Asparagus may be forced any time during the winter ; 
but to have it earlier than February, a frame and dung-bed is better than a 
melon-pit, since the necessary heat must be maintained by means of outside 
linings : in other respects the treatment is much the same. It is advisable to 
be cautious in watering forcing-beds in the colder months, as I consider that a 
properly-made-up bed should contain moisture in itself suffitient, or nearly so, 
to nourish it. 

709. I*rame Potofoef.-— It is also a good time to put some potatoes in a 
lictie heat. An excellent plan is to pare the soil off an old cuoumber- or 
lifelon<*bed; add 8 inches of fresh earth, then set the potatoes Ifi inches 
or So apart, and cover with 5 or 6 inches more earth ; put on the lights, and 
thitt give a good Ihdng of prepared dung ; this will cause heat, and the 
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f$o, t*ime^ Smm may «tlll bo iK>im m desoribodi last; montbi or iboy las^ 
be j^laoed in an old hotbed hrodi Uni 4 As the season adTanees, they^ 
re^ttire leas heat^ but will not do out ol doors yet Badishes^ if sown now 
<m a slight hotbed, will ootne in nrndi earlier than those in eold hrames. 

73i« Now ie the time for mskiog a hotbed for sowing ridge oueumbeMi, 
Tegetsble marrows, tomatoes, oapsionms, and suoh plants. Those who hase 
hotbeds in operation may sow these seeds in pots, and pat them in the frames ; 
otherwise it is neoessary to make a bed for them. The advantage of the pit 
made of &got8, as described page 185 , will be apparent : in raising things of 
this kind, the linings are more effective, and sudi beds will last several years, the 
fiigots only sinking a little. Although it Is advisable to get the dung, or begin to 
prepare it this month, it is not dedrable to sow the seed till Haroh $ and even 
the third or fourth week is time enough ; for these cannot be planted in the open 
air till quite the latter end of May, unless hand-glasses are used to cover them, 
and they are |danted in a little heat, when they may be trusted out earlier ; 
but March is quite early enough to raise them. 

733. Early Carrots may be sown, for succession, on a slight hotbed ; and very 
dwarf peas also, which may be treated in the same way as French beans, 
mustard cress, and lettuces, for succession. Some roots of mint, horseradish, 
dandelion, or chicory, may be potted and placed in a hotbed : some use them 
as salads. All but mint should be blanched, by covering from the light ; for 
which purpose flowerpots will do : some parsley roots, potted up and placed in 
heat, may also be xisefuL 

733. Strawberry Plante in pots placed in heat now will fruit in April ; they 
will want liquid manure, occasionally, to keep them in vigour. Plants in cold 
pits or frames should be looked over often, dead leaves picked out, slugs and 
other pests destroyed. Cauliflowers, oom-salad, parsley, endive, lettuces, Ac., 
in cold frames, should have the earth stirred between them occasionally ; they 
should have every ray of sunshine, and be uncovered entirely in mild weather. 
Pick out dead leaves, and water if needful, but beware of over-wetting. 

734. Seedling Beds, — Cauliflower, lettuce, cabbage, broccoli, radish, oartroi, 
onions, beet, Ac., may be made in the cold pit or frame ; they will not como 
on so quickly as those sown in heat, but will be earlier than those sown out- 
doors. It may be desirable now to coiumenoe raising flowering plants and ten- 
der annuals, for which purpose the fagot-pit will be useful. It is not well to 
begin too early, unless an abundance of manure is at hand ; for be it known, 
that the earlier begun, the more dung to maintain the heat is required : but 
we may enter at greater length into this sul^eot next month. 

735* I have grown melons, both in frames and in an ordinaiy melon-pit ; 
the latter is best fot a main crop ; but to have them early, a hotbed and frame 
Is the next best thing to hot-water pits. In training them a frame, have two 
plants under the middle, and each light placed close together ; stop them at 
the second ieaf| when eadi plant will throw cut thmshoots, which are trained 
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ao that tha three ahoots from each of the two plante radiate from a 
centre^ aod the laterals from these bear the fruit ; but never allow more that 
one to swell off on the same vine, so that each plant has three vines^ and each 
vine one fruity or six melons from each light. In the pit which has six feet 
dear space from back to front; the procedure is as follows: — ^About the 
beginning of May^ a quantity of stable dung is procured, and prepared by 
turning and wetting if necessary ; this will be about the middle of the month ; 
by that time the pit is cleared of what had formerly occupied it. The dung 
is then thrown in and levelled ; three days after, some good stiff loam is laid 
on to the thickness of seven or eight inches ; this is well trodden down, and 
in throe days more the plants are put in a row, about eighteen inches from 
the back, and another about the same distance from the front, the plants being 
about eighteen inches apart. At the second leaf the plants are stopped, end 
each plant makes two vines, one trained towards the back of the pit, the other 
to the front To insure a good crop, any number of fruit may be sot ; but 
one to each vine, or two to each plant, is sufficient j no more ought to be 
allowed to swell, and all superfluous growth should be provented : the too 
common practice of allowing the plants to grow and set as they please, is not 
profitable : I have found it fail more than once. Both the cucumber and melon 
grow frooly in a moist heat ; a certain amount of humidity is indispensable 
to secure a vigorous and healthy growth ; but the melon should be kept 
moderately dry while sotting, and also at the time of ripening the fruit : a 
copious watering once a week is suffeient for the roots, but the foliage should 
bo sprinkled every day, just before closing up for the night : early closing is 
best. Observe, that in watering cucumbers, melons, or any plants growing 
in heat, warm water should be used, otherwise the plants are retarded by the 
chill imparted by cold water. 

736. Cucumbers and melons, it is known, are sometimes grown in pits 
heated with hot water ; the superiority of this plan is so fully established, 
that none would be troubled with dung-beds after having tried it The 
diminution of labour, the cleanliness and comfort, and last, but not least, the 
ornamental appearance of the suspended fruit, are decidedly preferable 
to* the many inconvenieuces attached to the management of hotbeds* 
The Edmonstone pit may be an improvement on the ordinary dung-beds, 
inasmuch as it is cleaner and more under control ; but every practical 
gardener would strongly protest against its introduction into any modem 
garden ; the cost of building would pay for a span-roofed pit and appUancei; 
and expense of manure would supply fuel, and the labour nearly all saved { 
this last being no trifling consideration. 


M i 8.— Window Gardenino. 

737* Our n^bbours across the Channd are greatly m advance of ns te the 
cl house-idfnit^^ ‘‘la Brussels/' says M, Tictor Pacueti 
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B&loonies tute turned into greenlioufles and miniature etoves, gay with tlie 
brightest and greenest foliage ; and in Paris there are many oontrivanoes in 
use by means of which the rarest and most beautiful plants are produced. 
Fassifloras ding to columns in the upper floors ; water-plants start into bios- 
som, in tiny basins, curiously contrived in solid brickwork ; and limpid water 
flows down a miniature rockery, from whose crevices start up ferns and lyco- 
podiums.** It is not our intention to recommend any such fairy-like acyunots 
as those belonging to the bedroom au guatriime of Paris ; but there are many 
appliances, of a very simple character, by means of which our rooms may be 
made gay with flowers of home cultivation. Many years ago, wo accepted an 
invitation to visit a gentleman living in the very centre of the densest part of 
London, — a square, only second in its smoky atmosphere to the celebrated 
square in which Mr. Dickens has placed the Cberrible Brothers, and their 
factotum, Tim Linkinwater. We wore ushered into a room well enough as 
to size, but in which darkness was nearly visible. Hero we found every window 
occupied by a glass case, in which plants were growing in a manner which 
astonished us ; ferns of the greenest and freshest hue ; orchids, such as we have 
rarely seen surpassed, were growing there, redolent of health and vigour ; and 
wo were told, to our great surprise, that the cases were hermetically scaled, and 
that no water had been administered for many months. This was the first 
we had seen of the Wardian cases, since so celebrated. 

738. A closer examination of Mr. Ward’s system disabuses us of some of 
these first impressions, while it increases our admiration of the philosophical 
principle applied by the inventor of the Wardian case to floral culture. What 
Mr. Ward sought was uniformity of moisture and the exclusion of soot and 
other palpable impurities of the atmosphere : the air finds its way through 
imperfections in the glazing ; and by inclosing plants in well-made and glazed 
cases light is admitted, and a proper degree of moisture secured. They are 
supposed to bo a little world in themselves, influenced by common prindples 
of evaporation and condensation. The heat of the sun or of the room 
produces evaporation during the day, and during the night the process of 
condensation restores tho moisture to the soil 

739. The imperfection of the material used in glazing leads in course of 
time to n deficiency of the moisture, and a fresh supply becomes necessary* 
On the other hand, when the inside of the case becomes colder thah the 
surrounding air, a deposit of dew takes place, which has been one of the 
difficulties of their cultivation ; the only remedy is to render the tempexSiure 
more equable within and without and for this purpose it is necessary to have a 
door to the case. 

740. It is obvious that these miniature greenhouses may be applied with 
great ease to any window ; a pair of braedeets on a level with the sill wlU form 
a stage, which may mther support a case such as we have described, or a 
permanent greenhouse may be erected thereon* All that is require is a 
glased ijrame, from 12 to 18 inch^ high in with glazed sides, rising to 
the v^ihdew-sash at an angle ef 30% with a flrameWork to reeaife a |he. 
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same wbioh may be hinged to the window-frame. If this frame only 
extends to three-fourths of the height of the window. It will not interfere very 
materially with the light of the room. Oi course, the plants are watered and 
amnged from the room within. AU manner of ornamental projections may 
be thus formed, and large ornamental bell-glasses may be easily adjusted to 
weaes for the hall and drawing-room,' in producing which, every one will pursue 
their particular fancy. But whoever would have healthy plants in a sitting- 
room, of any kind whatever, should provide either a case or vase : the dry 
atmosphere which is agreeable to human beings is unsuitable for most plants. 

741. A simple apparatus has been employed for the preservation of out 
flowers, not dissimilar in principle to the Wardian case. A flat porcelain dish 
is filled with water, and a vase with out flowers is placed on the dish ; over 
the whole a bell-glass is placed, fitting to the edges of the porcelain dish. 
The air smTounding the flowers is thus kept in a moist state, supplying to the 
flowers the moisture yielded by the roots and leaves in their natural state, and 
maintaining them fresh and brilliant tor a oonslderahle time. 

742. Where a window happens to be in a recess, a wooden trough, lined 
with lead or zinc, may be used for holding earth, in which climbing plants 
may be planted and trained about the recess. For this purpose the passion- 
flower is very suitable : if allowed, after crossing the top, to hang down before 
the window in festoons, displaying its naturally graceful pendulous habit, 
it will form a pleasant screen for a sonny window. A grape-vine may be grown 
in the f^me way, and it is always a graceful plant, while its fruit is exoelledby 
no vegetable product when ripening in glowing clusters. But it is advisable 
to attempt nothing in this way which cannot be carried out perfectly ; a single 
plant pfoperly grown is to be preferred to the most elaborate attempts the 
working out of which has not been thoroughly considered ; for instance, 
dimbiag plants must be very closely watched and carefully trained, or they 
become so entangled as to be anything but ornamental ; they are apt, also, 
to harbour spiders and other insects, to drop their dead leaves and flowers, 
and, in common with other plants, they must he watered, which is always 
inconvenient in a room,, for the pots must be well drained of superfluous 
moisture, otherwise the earth soddens in the pot. It would never do to let 
this si^rfluouB water run over the carpet ; the pots must consequently have 
flat basms to receive it, and the water removed from the basins without delay. 
These are drawbacks to window-gardening ; but the true lovers of Flora will 
find in them no obstacle ; to such the sight of a window festooned with trailing 
plants, and gay with flowers, will be sufficient inducement to overcome every 
difficulty in the way of its production. 

743. Another feature in window-gardening is the introduction of suspended 
bankets, usually made of wire, for the purpose of displaying to advantage (he 
beautiM habit of trailing plants. , These we should recommend to be potted 
Sn ezdinaxy flowerpots, and surrounded with moss in the basket, the latter 
bdngmade to hook on to a staple in ^ ogling, so that it may be taken away 

OneofthemcwtsnitalfleplantsfrHrthepm^^ 
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85 — C&OTOK lirasatimii 

(Eujphoirhiacea). 

Farming one of a oolleolioii of foliage 
plants made in the South Sea Islands by 
Mr. John 0. Yeitch, is the Croton Inter. 
raptnm. It is a finely marked red varie* 
gated variety, of graceful habit. It is 
named from the peculiar forms assumed by 
its foliage ; while some of the leaves are of 
the ordinary shape, in others the midrib 
forms at the tip a prominent horn, as in 
the Scolopendriim cornutum. Other leaves, 
agam, have only a portion of the laminra, 
there being sometimes an interruption of 
two or three inches. Other leaves, again, 
assume a decidedly spiral form. All these 
variations are represented in the illustration, 
although necessarily much reduced in size, 
aS the leaves average ten to eleven inches 
m length. Their colour is a very deep dark 
green, the midrib being bright red. 

Tne plant is effective for decorative pur- 
poses, and of free growth. With the ex- 
ception of one or two species, the genus 
Croton has little interest, according to 
Pajoton's DicUonary, 
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k Sax^raffa iameniosa, which does well under ordinary treatment; it is of 
vaiiegated foliage and highly ornamental. Another suitable plant Is JDisandra 
pt'ostmta, with bright yellow flowers, and pretty foliage like ground ivy. Both 
these will trail eighteen inches or more fiorn the basket in very graceful festoons. 

744. Very prettily-designed troughs are now made to fib the window-sills; 
wire baskets, of ornamental patterns, are planted, some with feme and 
lycopods, and others with trailing plants, having a very pretty effect, may 
be obtained at many of the shops near the markets. Some of those are made 
of wire ; these require lining with moss to make them hold the soil ; the moss 
ought to be partially dried, bxit damped again before using. Others are made 
of wood, ornamented outside ; and some with pieces of fir cones taokod over 
them, which gives a neat and rustic appearance to them. Others, again, are 
ornamented with bark, or different-coloured pieces of wood. Terra-cotta 
vases, surrounded with wires for suspension, are also in use for the same 
purpose. When those baskets are of wood, they should bo lined with zinc : 
this makes them more durable ; for wood, as it decays, is sure to brood fungus, 
which is injurious to plants. 

745. In planting a basket, if it Is to bo filled with ordinary soft-wooded 
floAoring-plants, that is, geraniums, verbenas, petunias, &o., tho soil ought 
to bo two-thirds loam to ono of very rotten dung or loaf-mould, and a Uttlo 
ftind ; if planted with ferns or hard-woodod plants, as Myoiwmm parvifiofumt 
Monodiaton emifemmi PtdtencmSt and tho like, tho soil should be one-linlf 
turfy loam and ouo-half peat, using rather more sand than for the freor-growing 
plants. To those who are not acquainted with soils, it may be worth wbUo to 
observe, that good loam is of a yellowish hue, and feels soft and silky to tho 
touch ; it is usually tho top spit of meadow-land, while peat is obtained in 
places where heath grows wild. 

746, If the baskets are made of wire and lined with moss, they are buITi* 
ciently drained ; if of wood, there should be one or more holes in each, to let out 

' surplus moisture : as to soil, those who cannot obtain it otherwise may 
, purchase it at tho nearest nursery, properly prepared for tho particular kind 
of plants it is intended for. In filling the baskets, put some rough lumpy 
soil at the bottom. This should lie hollow, so that surplus water may readily 
find an exit. The soil should bo laid in roughly, with some broken xdocos of 
potsherd mixed with it, when it will keep sweet for years. 

747, Tho best plants for suspending in baskets are fuchsias of a pendulous 
habit, as Nil desperandum, a good fuchsia of beautiful drooping babit, red in 
oolour.' Better still, is tho Duebess of Lancaster, a splendid white variety of 
a similar habit. Tho Princess of Prussia is a neat-growing plant, of drooping 
habit and very showy, the corolla of the flower being white, an^ the calyx and 
tube red. There are other drooping sorts, but none more suitable for the 
purpose than those named. These baskets being suspended within the room, 
and fuph^ being capable of standing a small amount of fi'ost, if kept tolerably 
dry, they will live in this way for many years> flowering through the summer 
nnd through the spring and autumn if the soE were coarse and lumpy 
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whon pUced in the haskot : on the other hand^ if they have been filled with 
&ie ififced eoil, the plants are apt to die off most imaccountably : this ^pllee 
to window-plants generally. 

' 748. Next to fuchsias, the best plants for suspended baskets are ivy-leaved 
geraniums ; these being all of a trailing habit, they hang down and flower 
freely ; the petunias and verbenas, also, which are of rich and varied ooloui'S. 
S&xifra^asai^entosay of variegated foliage and pretty trailing habit ; Disandra 
prostrata, with pretty yellow musk-like flowers. The common musk is also 
a very suitable plant : if a bit is planted in the centre, or some small pieces 
pricked about the surface, it will soon spread out and hang down the sides. The 
' common moneywort (Lysimachia nummntaHa) docs well and is effective ; also 
the trailing snapdragon (lAnaria cymlalaria), which will soon cover a batiket 
and look very pretty. 

749. Among hard-wooclcd plants suitable for suspended baskets, we may 
reckon Myoporwa parviflontm, a very neat trailing plant, bearing small 
white flowers in autumn, winter, and spring j Pultenona mhimhellata, a neat 
spreading plant, flowering in spring. There are also one or two acacias, as 
ri. rotmid'lfoUa and A. ovaia, which aro of a naturally pendulous habit ; and 
if they can be adapted to the basket, they will bo very eflcctivo. Monockoston 
ensiferum is a beautiful winter flowering plant, but will require tying dbwn 
at first, and training neatly over the basket. In planting the hard-wooded 
plants, it should bo remembered what was said with regard to soil ; it may bo, 
that the softer plants are more easy to cultivate ; they are certainly safer to begin 
with j but those aro more permanent, and do not so soon outgrow their room. 
Of a like pormanoncy aro ferns, which require much the same soil as the last, 
that is, equal parts of pciat, loam, and sand, and having some broken crockery 
mixed with it. One of the best fcnis for baskets is the common polypody, or 
Poiypodmm vuhjare : this may bo planted in nearly all moss, wdth a small 
portion of soil. Another excellent fern, and, indeed, one of the handsomest, 
is AspUnnm Jlaccidum, of a beautiful drooping habit, and also viviparous, 
producing yqung ferns ail over the old fronds. Let this fern bo placed in Iho 
centre of the basket ; it will require nothing more, but will show over the 
sides and look exceedingly beautiful, being of a bright lively green, and one 
of the best and handsomest ferns in cultivation. Pteria semilata and P, 
iundifolia are also good ferns for baskets, and easily gi’own, being of a fi*oe habit. 
There are aovenil sorts of British ferns which may be grown in this way, particu* 
larly the true British maidenhair {Adianiim CapUlus- Veneris), which, spread* 
ing at the roots, will soon cover the eui-face of tho basket. Next to this vre 
should place Asphnium lanceolatiim, which is also a spreader; likewise A, 
marinutn. Other kinds might do in the some way, but we would not reoom* 
mend those who aro not well skilled in fern-culture to grow more than three 
yt four at the commencement : a single well-grown handsome plant will 
become the fhiitful parent of many. Ferns, be it remembered, are plants 
the beauty of which oonrists in the delicacy of outline of the fronds^ mid in 
the diEiKxdrion of the or as it is offen oalled* 
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750. Tb» J?axUm. Hanging Baskets axv^xtiemol j ornamental, and ^speeiaUy 
nda^pted for such conservatories and greenhouses as open into the drairing* 
room. They can he had of any siae and pattern. Kadx basket is foimiihod 
with a aino pan, which is thoroughly drainod, and so oonstructod that the 
drainage can be removed at pleasure. Besides the extremely ornamental charac- 
ter of these baskets, the substitution of a sine pan for the wire lining prevents 
the dropping of the water, and thus entirely removes the only objection to this 
really elegant style of gardening in such situations. Prico iW>m 10s, 6d, to 31 s* 
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751. Amateur gardeners, for whom our volume is written, and who are tho 
millions who possess a plot of ground where flowers and fruit may grow; flom 
one rod to many acres, cannot make much progress without the seedsman. 
These latter must be prepared with their supplies, and the former with their 
money to purchase them, before a garden can bo made gay. It is, however, a 
great mistake to imagine that it is tho want of moans on cither side which 
keeps our gardens so cheerless during spring as they usually 01*0, Wo quite 
agree with Messrs. Barr and Sugdeu that the want of knowing how to manago 
is tho main cause of this. Most peopb know what to do with their bcdrttnd 
borders during summer and autumn, and, consequently, at these seasons gai*dcns 
are generally cheerful and full of bloom ; but from want of knowing how to 
manage, and especially with what to stock their beds, not a flower is to be Been 
during early spring. “ It is astonishing,’* say those eminent florists, “ that any- 
one who enjoys tho pleasures of a garden at all should omit to avail himself of 
the facilities offered for floral decoration during the early spring months ; and, 
indeed, it can only bo accounted ibr by supposing that fortune has not given 
him the opportunity of seeing what marvellous effects may be produced in a 
spring flower garden. The most successful illustration of spring gardening that 
has come under our notice is at Cliveden, tho seat of the Dowager Duchess of 
Sutherland. Tho flower gardens there, although of largo extent, are as fuU of 
bloom during the spring months as during tho summer and autumn; so that any- 
one seeing them in their spring beauty would hardly bo contented to have 
his garden bare and desolate during six months of the year, as is too iroquontly 
the case at present, Mr, Fleming, the skilM and indefatigable superintendent 
of tho gardens at Cliveden, has published a small volume, entitled ’Spring 
Gkirdening, by J, Fleming,’ price 2s. Qd. This giv(»i lists of the plants used at 
Cliveden, tho time at which they bloom, their culture and propagation, and a 
detailed account of how the bc^ at CUveden were flllod for two years**’ We 
avail ourselves of Messrs, B, and S.’s abstract of Mr. Fleming’s experienco to 
convey to tho reader an account of what may be done on a largo or imall 
scale. The beds can be reduced or altered as may bo required* 

7 S3. M^focinth H«ds.-- 2 iro, X Bed.~Bant with Hyaoinths, oith^ mixed nr in 
riredes, linos, mr masses, in dtstinot colours, edge with a line of Dog-tooth VIolstii, 
and then with aline of yellow Pansy* The Byadnths may be intersected Brith 
groups of Crocus Bnow'drops* 
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If a. 2 with red Hyacinths, intersect these with blue J*orget-lne* 

not, and edge the bed with single red Hepatica, or red Daisy. 

Ho. 3 Bed.-~Plant with blue Hyacinths, intersect those with white Forgct-me 
not, end edge the bed with variegated Arabia Mollis. 

Ho. 4> Bed.—Plant with white Hyacinths, intersect these with plok Silene^ 
and edge with single blue Hepatica, or blue or purple Fansyt 

Ho. 6 Bod (square). — Formed into diamonds with Arabis rariegata, the dia« 
monds filled in with Hyacinths. 

753 . Tulip Beds.— Ho. 6 Bed.— Flant with early single Tulips, either mixed 
or in circles, lines, or masses of distinct colours, intersect the bulbs with Myosotis, 
Bilene, or Crocus, and edge with the lovely Sdlla Siberica, or a good self-oolourcd 
Crocus. 

Ho. 7 Bed.— Rant with a good scarlet early single Tulip, as scarlet Due Van 
Thol OP Vermilion Brilliant, intersect the bulbs with yellow Pansy or yellow 
Crocus, and edge with Snowdrops. 

Ho. 8 Bed.— Plant with Golden Prince early single Tulip, intersect those 
with white Forget-moonot or Scilla Siberica, and edge with purple Pansy. 

Ho. 9 Bed.— Plant with white Pottebakher early single Tulip, intersect with 
blue Forget«me«not, and edge with yellow Pansy, surrounded with a line of red 
Daisy. 

Ho. 10 Bed (oblong).— Plant early single Tulips in geometrical figures, the 
lines planted with Toumesol double Tulip, and the figures filled in with distinct 
coloured early single Tulips, those intersected, so as to cover the ground, with 
blue Forget-me-not, and edged with yellow Pansy, 

Ho. 11 Bed.— Plant with Standard of Perfection early single Tulip, abeautifid 
variegated variety, intersect it with blue Pansy, and edge with rod Daisy, or 
intersect with blue Forget-me-not, and edge with red Daisy. 

Ho. 12 Bed. — ^Plant with Gesneriana Tulip, scarlet with blue centre, intersect 
with the dark Italian Wallfiower, and edge with Alyssum saxatilo compacta. 

Ho. 13 Bed.— Plant with double Tulips, either mixed, or in circles, lines, or 
masses of distinct colours, intersect the bulbs with Myosotis, Silene, or Crocus 
and edge with blue, purple, or ycUow Pansy. 

Ho. 14 Bed.— Plant with Bex Bubrorum double scarlet Tulip, intersect it with 
yellow Pansy or yellow Crocus, and edge with white Daisy or Snowdrops. 

Ho* 16 Bed*— Plant with lia Candeur double white Tulip, intersect it with 
blue Myosotis, and edge with red Daisy or dog-tooth Violet. 

Ho, 16 Bed,— Plant with yellow-rose double yellow Tulip, intersect it with 
white Myosotis, and edge wi& blue Pansy. 

‘ Ho* 17 Bed*— Plant with double Toumesol Tulip, intersect with CoUinsia yvtm, 
and edge with white Daisy. 

Ho* 18 Bed*— Plant wi^ Couronne de Pourpre double velvet-crimson Tnlip, 
fsteieet with yellow Italian WaUflower, and edge with Hen-and-cbicken Daisy* 

HTOf* 12 Bed (square)*— Fomied into diamonda with Stachys ]aBata» the dl«* 
ttCttds tSbd in with TuHps. 

7$|* Qrom 20 Bed*— RM with Ckocit^ distiimt variety 
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cireular be^ plant strong lines o£ yellow OroouB> radiating iirom the centre to the 
dreumference, and fill in the spaces with white, purple, and striped raxieties, and 
edge with Snowdrops or winter Aconites ; if the bed bo square, or any other form, 
it may still bo divided as suggested, or varied according to the taste of the cul* 
tivafor* !rhe Crocus will bloom very early; therefore, to prolong the beauty of 
the bed, intermix Pansies, blue, purple, yellow, and white, each colour distinct. 

No, 21 Bed (square) .—Pormed into diamonds with Arabis lucida variegata, 
the diamonds filled in with Crocus. 

755* Anemone Beds.— No. 22 Bed.— Plant with single anemones, cither mixed 
or scarlet, and edge with Scilla Sibcrica. This bed will most likely bo in beauty ! 
in February, and continue a considcrablo time. If Silene bo planted with those, 
a display will be maintained until June. 

No. 23 Bed.— Plant with double Anemones, either in colours or mixed : tho 
scarlet variety of itself makes a glorious bod ; or it may bo used for separating 
the other colours, as wo have recommended tho yellow Crocus in No. 18 Bod; or 
the colours may rango in circles or masses. To prolong tho beauty of tho bod 
until Juno, intersect the Anomones with Saponaria or lamnanthcs, and edge with 
blue OP purple Pansy or yellow Crocus. 

7 5 6 . Manmculus Beds.— No. 24 Bed.— Plant with Turban Bonunculus, mixed 
OP in distinct colours, as recommended for anemones, giving tho scarlet tho more 
prominent position. To prolong the beauty of tho bed xintil Juno, intersect it 
with Daisies, and edge with Arabis mollis variegata. 

No. 26 Bed.— Plant with scarlet Turban Eanunculus, inlorscct with white 
Daisy, and edge with winter Aconite. 

757 . Narcissus Beds.— No. 20 Bod. — Plant with Polyanthus Narcissus; inter- 
sect these with Primroses, Polyanthus, or Cowslips, and edge with the varie- 
gated Arabis mollis, or tho beautiful Narcissus bulbocodium. 

No. 27 Bed.— Plant with Narcissus pocticua, intersect with Collinsia grandiflora, 
ond edge with Phlox frondosa. 

No. 28 Bed.— Plant with Narcissus albus plenus odoratus, intersect with pink 
Silene, and edge with Grape Hyacinth. 

No. 29 Bed.— Plant with Iris Persioa, intersect with Arabis mollis variegata or 
Arabis lucida variegata and with circles of Scilla Sibcrica. 

758 . Vlant Bed,— No 3Q Bed.— If circular, plant the centre with blue Forget- 
me-not ; then divide the remainder of tho bed into triangles, tho lines consisting 
of a double row of white Daisies, and tho triangles filled in with the pink and 
red Daisy, tho purple, yellow, and blue Pansy, with a broad edging of Arabis 
mollis variegata, or Arabis lucida variegata* This bed may bo arranged in twenty 
different ways. 

759 . Tho foregoing beds may ho modified in tho arrangement of colours, and 
also by omitting tho intersections; wC would, however, in all cases recommend 
lha* the beds have a good edging, and nothing is mote t^Eing than ybllew Croeas 
fwthispujposo. 

7^ A tm hlnta on n iping border may be aeeeptable. If (he boirder 
if of ponridctable oitent and well ritnaMi it » perhaps wm elfoctita 
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itstd pki!iid!ig tMa beds. Plant the back line with Polyanthus KaTdssufl t&iSj 
j . j and the following in the samo manner : 2nd line, Bex Bubronun double 
{TuUpj Srd line, La Candeur double white Tulip j 4 ithlme,Hyaointhsinthree colours; 
6th line, double scarlet Anemone; 6fch line, yellow Turban Banunculus; 7 th Hne, 
Cnowdrojw j 8th line, winter Aconites, 9 th lino, Dog-tooth Violets. As these will 
not all bloom at the same time, fill in between tho lines in the following order; 
Isfc, blue Forget-mo-not; 2nd, yellow Pansy; Srd, purple Pansy; 4 th, blue Pansy; 
6th, magpie Pansy; 6th, pink Silone ; 7 th, white Daisy. Tho winter Aconite and 
Dog-tooth Violet, if planted close together, when done blooming thoir foliage will 
form a good edging. This border may bo arranged in a groat rarioty of ways ; 
for instance, Italian Wallflowep might bo introduced, besides many other early 
fiowcr-plants. 

761. Tho following plants, in combination with bulbs, arc extensiyely used in 
the celebrated spring gardens at Cliveden; — 


The Cliveden pink Daisy, for edging or small beds. 

II white II II 

„ Daisy, with leaves beautifully variegated green and gold. 

„ blue Forget-me-not (M. SylvaUca), for edgings or filling largeand small beds. 

white, „ „ „ „ 

^ perpetual flowering blue Pansy, for edgings or large and small beds, 
t, „ uiagpie Pansy, for edgings. 

„ „ rich purple Pan sy, for edgings or large and small beds. 

„ „ fine yellow Pansy, „ „ „ 

„ Polynnlhus, mixed, for edgings or for filling large and small beds, 

„ Silene, pink, „ „ „ 

91 ss AVIlitO 

„ yellow Italian single Wallflower, „ „ 

f» onrk rod ,, »* ** » »* 

' ,, Alyssum saxatile compaota „ „ 

„ Plilox frondosa „ „ 

Saponaria Calabrica, pink, „ „ 

„ „ white, „ „ 

Variegated Arabls mollis, for edgings. 

„ „ lucida, ,, 

6 tacl;ys lanato, large silvery foliage, fine for edging largo beds. 

Gerasiium tomeutosum, small silvery foliage, flue dwarf edging. 

Hepatica, single blue. 

„ ,, red. 

Myosotis sylvatica, Clivodon blue forget-me-not 


76a. Collections of bulbs suitable for gardens of different sixes, vary in price 
jfirom XOs. 6d. to 6 guineas, and good plants of spring fldwers may be had at prices 
varying firom Is. Qd» to 9s. per dozen. 
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CHAPTEE XVIT. 

GLAZED HOETIOXJLTDEAL BDILDIEGS. 

763. Glass structures of even tno smallest kind would, a very few years 
ago, have beeu considered a piece of great extravaganco for any b\it the 
aflBluent. We have lately, however, heard of the garden which paid the rent ; 
and although we cannot promise our readers quite so desirable a result, wo can 
promise them, if they will only debit the garden account with what strictly 
belongs to it, and give credit according to the market value, for the luxuries 
as well as the necessaries of life they draw from it, they will find that a small 
garden and hothouse will not prove an expensive luxury, but a necessary 
adjunct, which need not be dispensed with on the score of economy ; more 
especially, if either the master or mistress of the house hapi.)ens to have a 
taste for such employment, and does not disdain to undoidake, with their pwn 
hands, some of the lighter portions of the laboqr so needful to keep a garden 
in proper order. A gardening friend relates a case strongly in pointy which 
wo take the liberty to repeat. He was applied to for advice by a friend, who, 
through an accident, was precluded from taking walking exercise,— Ms in- 
clination inclining to gardening, how far its practice would supply him with 
a proper amount of healthy exercise, without the necessity of walking. He 
took to the cultivation in consequence, not only practically but theoretically, 
and studied the physiology ot the subject ; reduced many of its directions to 
practice, and in a low years became one of the most successful cultivators of 
plants in England, and quite a loading gardener. Ho produced seedling- 
plants, which he sold from the very beginning of his career, so as to repjay 
him for his outlay ; for the production of seedlings, besides being a very in- 
teresting, is a very profitable occupation if followed with judgment ; new 
Tarioties of pelargoniums, fuchsias, azaleas, and heaths, tolerably perfeet 
and never parted with until success is achieved, producing a return by no 
means inadequate to the trouble. Some amateim^ have arrangements udtb 
certain ntun^es^ by which their gardens are fundidwd with all they reqi#o 
in exchange £6r the pick Of their seedlings; and we ore informed that Mh 
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Wheeler, of Warminster, received £100 for the stock of a siDgle dahlia, —Queen 
Victoria ; while the Muscat Hamburg grape realized upwards of £800 ; and 
the Golden Hamburg, if wo may believe common rumour, realized double that 
amount. Facts like these would intimate that gardening pursuits have ih^ 
blue ribbon, while they yield many luxuries of an inexpensive character. 

764. In former times, greenhouses wore not only costly to fit up, but 
inefilcient when erected. The proper principle of their construction was not very 
weU understood : heavy rafters, complicated sashes, at once eosUy and 
Inelficlont, encumbered many a fme garden, as well as gardens of smaller pre- 
tensions. To Mr. Fleming, tho gaidener at Trentham Hall, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
and some other well-known cultivators, the merit is due of breaking through 
tho old system, and proving to tho world that light inoxponsivo structures 
wore not only cheaper, but, actually, hotter adapted to their intended purpose 
than tho old costly buildings. 


§ 1.— CONSEUTATORIES. 

765. This structure may well bo tenned a winter garden, for such is its most 
useful purpose j it is really an ossontially necessary adjunct to a well-ordered 
country-house of any pretensions, affording means of exorcise to the ladies and 
visitors in inclement weather. In houses of smaller dimensions it is tho store- 
houso for displaying tho flowers as they are forced into bloom in the greenhouse 
or frames, as well as for growing certain climbing and creeping plants festooned 
and trained under its roof and over its walls, and for other plants only 
requiring protection from frosts, wliich occupy its beds and bordoi s. Even in 
the absence of any boating apparatus, tho conservatory, if properly glazed and 
painted, will bring tho tomporaturo of the atmosphere" to about tho degree 
enjoyed by our neighbours on tho banks of tho Loire, seven degrees fai-thcr 
south, without tho great extremes of summer heat and winter cold to which 
they ore exposed. In theso days, thoreforo, of cheap glass, there is no reason 
why every houso, suburban or country, should not have its glass house propor- 
tioned to its size ; and wo shall bo able to show that an additional rent of 7 J per 
cent, would amply repay any landlord for tho necessary outlay. 

766. There are some few points which should influence tho choice of a site 
for every kind of plant-structure, tho first and most important being, that it is 
not overshadowed on tho south, east, or west, or exposed to tho drip of trees or 
houses In any direction. A loan- to house, which, however, is tho very worst form, 
may have any aspect between south and south-south-cast ; south, inclining a 
point or two to oast, being tho best ; as it receives the early sun as it gradually 
mes, without being exposed to its full meridian glare. The span-roofed houso 
would probably be well placed which ranged from north-west to south-south- 
east also: it would thus receive all tho morning sun on one side, while the other 
would receive the meridian sun slightly oblique, and all the afternoon sun, 
varying aocording to the angle of incidence of the roof This would also be tho 
most favourable aiq>ect for a ridge-and-fteow roof, whether it were supported 
against n btufi; wall, or had a rectangular roof with vertical lights on each side. 
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767. CoQsemtories, however, which are appendages to the house, vsm% 
depend, for their aspect, on the position it occupies, except where the principal 
rooms lie to the north. No plant-house con possibly pi'ospor in this aspect, 
since the house shades it from the south sun ; nevertheless, with these rooms 
it must be connected, or it fails in its object ; and a passage or corridor con- 
necting it, covered With glass, must lead to some locality, either to east, or west, 
or south, where a more gonial aspect can be obtained for the conservatory. 
Whore a glass oomdor becomes necessary, either round the house, eras described 
at page 54, it should bo mado subservient to the objects of the conservatory by 
the introduction of baskets, trail- 
ing plants, vases occupying niches, 
and other attractions. 

768. As regards its architec- 
tural stylo, the conservatory 
should, at least, be in harmony 
with that of the house : if orna- 
ments are permitted, they should 
bo Gothic, Tudor, or Grecian, 
according as the house is of ouo 
character or the other : in this, 
as in all other matters, congruity 
is to bo studied. 

769. The conservatory, properly 

speaking, is a house in which the 
plants occupy bods and borders 
os in the garden, but on a smaller 
scale : sometimes the plants are 
permanent ones, more frequently 
they stand in pots plunged into 
the soil, or in tubs standing on 
its siurface, or in vases occupying 
pedestals. Much has been written 
on theamingements of conservato- 
ries, and hlr. Nool Humphreys* has 
propounded some ideas for thoir 
picturesqtio arrangement which 
would have a very pleasing effect 
in a bouse of suiheient size. Wo 
shall condno our remarks to 
smaller limits, however, and fob 
low tb« erection of a house, with •«»»« o> w)o». 

some altmutions, which has been described by the late. Mr. Loudon, in 
bis ''Bnoydopw^a of Architecture,” which that Judicious author contddered 
admirably adapted tor a small counts^ mansion. The house is Gothic in style, 
48 fed end feet wide, having th|!^ folding^doors opening on the 
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grounds^ and two communicating with the house ; one, namely, with the libraryj. 
and the other with the drawing-room ; the south end being octagon-shaped, 
with three sashes ; one similar sash and a door bringing the house flush with 
the south-east wall of the house. These sashes or vertical lights are 6 foot 
8 inches, fitted into a frame and well secured by bolts on each side and at 
top : two other lights in the lower part of the same frame turning on an 
horizontal pivot at its centre, give the moans of ventilating tho house. 

770. A beam 46 feet long occupies the centre of the house, supported by 
jlhe end walls and three hollow pipes nine feet high : upon this beam the central 
rafters and lights of the roof rest. This beam is cut out so as to incline towards 
each of tho supporting pipes, and covered with lead ; thus forming accntral gutter 
to collect tho water from the roof, which is carried through the pipes into tho 
tank by means of drains. Corresponding beams built into tho wall on each 
side receive the waters on tho right and left by means of similar hollow pipes, 
which servo at once the purpose of drainage and support. 

771. The roof, which was rectilinear, or double-ridged, takes four sashes of 
4J feet each, with broad gutters at each side and in tho centre, and glazed 
with panes 4 inches by 6.J, the laps being J inch, with putty between ; 
tho side-lights having glass 4 inches by 4 J. 

772. As the house was laid out for beds and borders, the foundations of tho 
beds a and h were dug out six feet deep and piers raised to support them : 
c is a tank six foot by four for rain-water, with pei‘fect drainage for the overflow, 
A pump connected with the tank occupies the north-west comer, and the whole 
of the beds and borders are surrounded with stone kerbs ; and the hSuso 
paved, full-glazed, and painted, cost, at the old price of glass, £ 250 . 

773. Tho elevation of this house is not very attractive ; the side-lights form 
a pointed arch, and tho brick piers, os well as entablature over them, are 
heavy in appearance, and must have been ill-suited for tho purpose. Cast-iron 
pillars in place of the piers, with a light moulded cornice, would have been a 
great improvement, as a matter of taste, besides being much cheaper, and 
adding a foot or 18 inches to the height and width of the side-lights. In this 
house vcntilating-shutters were inserted in the roof nearest to the wall of the 
house. Under tho improved system of building, Sir Joseph Paxton’s system of 
veutilating-sashos would apply admirably in connection with the lower panes 
of tho side-lights ; or Mr. Messenger’s patent ventilating-ridge, which opens and 
shuts very conveniently, by means of a rod and lover, working on an endless 
chain, as described in par. 687 , may be applied with advantage. 

774. The great house nt Chatsworth is built on the ridge-and-furrow 
system, as it has been called,— a system by which acres of ground may be 
obrered with the greatest ease. It consists of a number of small span-roofli 
joined together, so to spoak ; the length is 97 } feet, the breadth 26 feet» 
$uppoi^ by two rows of cast-iron pillars, one along the centre, the other 
i^ohg the front and ends. These pillars are placed 6} feet apart ^ the ro^ 
are three inbhes dimeter." and the front ones hollow, so as to sdnriilt a Ism 

whilfli caisies off water from the i«of Ihto a draih in ^ 
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775 * At the bottom of tho iron piHara nrc sockets let into 6'lono, giving 
^rmness jbo them^ and through this socket tho lead pipo is carried into the 
draim The height of back wall is 13 feet 6 inches at the lowest, and 15 ibet at 
the highest part, or ridge of tho angle ; tho front 8 feet 6 inches in tho valley, 
10 feet at the ridge or angle. Tho lights are fixed and angular, each 25 feet 
6 inches, — ^front and side lights slide in a double groove ; the centre row of 
pillars, 2 feet 6 inches longer than the front or efid pillars. Two feet fi'oin 
the bottom of each a screw passes, to fasten tho boaror which supports the 
central walk ; another arched iron support on tho top of each rises up to the 
ridge of each angle. Tho pieces terminate in small squares, which fix in a similar 
hollow left at the top of the pillars ; into which they are fostened by means of 
lead run into the intei-stices. In each valley of the angles, two large screws 
are inserted into the styles of tho light, to fasten them firmly. Air is admitted. 
* by sliding back the front sashes, and by ventilators in the back wall, which 
swing on pivots and open by means of long iron rods having holes forged and 
pins driven into the wall, regulating the air at pleasure. Over these a square 
of trellis* work is placed inside. The sash-bars are one-inob, and grooved to 
receive tho glass. 

776. In tho ventilation of tho forcing-houses at Frogmore, an iron rod, which 
works on brass bearings or chains, runs tho whole length of tho house about 
a foot from the wall-plate. On this shaft, opposite each light, is a brass pinion 
working into a toothod quadrant attached to tho bottom rail of each light. 
Thia^shoft is turned by a handle, when Oie quadrants are either thrown out 
or drawn in, and the whole light thrown open or shut to tho extent required. 
In tho back wall of each intermediate light is a ventilating-frame, which 
is opened or shut by similar apparatus : above those frames over the glass is 

corresponding number of open gratings. Flues or chambers in the wall open 
into tho flues at tho bottom, while tho grating covers tho opening at top. 
When it is desired to thoroughly ventilate the house, the fan-lights being open, 
it is only necessary to tiu^n the screw or worm, which is connected by tho rod 
attached to the lover ; and the lover being attached to the end of an iron shaft 
running tho whole length of the house, tho whole are thrown openat once. 

777- There are many modes,” says Mr. Humphreys, ** by which the 
conservatory might be rendei-od both picturesque and interesting, apart 
j^m the actual brilliancy of the flowers. The principal feature being i6 
relieve the spectator, as far as possible, of the idea that he is walking under 
glass, I propose to do this by making the framework for receiving iho glass 
of some irregular form, resembling the branches of trees or ribs of large 
leaves, such as the palms. This would greatly tend to encourage the illasithi 
that the openings between the branches are not glazed.” This Mr. Hum* 
phreys proposes to do by the introduction of a series of light iron mxflies, 
meeting at a centre, glazed with curved glass, giving the appearance a 
fiucce^on of arches* half-hid,. half-seen through the rich foliage of palms nnd 
elimbii^ plants; vhild omarnentel basins and wm 811 tip ,the recoa^ 
formed these 8|g^t airy supports to tht root 
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778. Tlirougli eomo of tho darker receisea of the house a stream of te^d 
water might flow amid fragments of rook and boulders^ in which aquatics 
and rock plants from the tropics might be displayed in their natural and 
wildest habits ; while the centre of the building, instead of being choked up 
with tall shinibs and trces> is kept spaciously open ; low-growing plants only 
being placed in the ground, as in a fiowor-bed, in the central compartment ; 
while some of the finest Ipomoeas and Bassiflora should occupy the central 
bods, trailing round the slight pillars, and forming a matted roof orerhead, 
at once to ^vc' shade and conceal tho artificial nature of tho edifice, the 
side-walls being skirted next tho glass by a bank filled with plants In flower, 
like those in the central beds ; while seats of elegant design, either in stone, 
wood, or iron, are scattered at intervals amid groups of aloes, arums, and 
other odoriferous plants in the centre. Of course such a design as Mr. 
Humphreys has imagined would require considerable space for its devolop- 
mout, ^d it would thus only be available In a house of considerable dimen- 
sions ; but some portions of it,— namely, the arrangement of vases and rock- 
work, might bo adopted with advantage for growing ferns and somo of the 
less delicate orchids, oven in a small bouse. 


§ 2.— Greenhouses, Hothouses, FoRcn?a-Pm 

779. Sir Joseph Paxton, to whom horticultural science is so much indebted, 
has invented and patented a system of hothouses at once economical, efificient, 
and, above all, portable. Those houses are both lean-to and span-roofed, and 
require no masonry or brickwork beyond the piers necessary to support the wall- 
plate, which is so contrived as to form at once the gutter and groove in which the 
sashes rest, tho plate being grooved so os to agree with the angle at which the 
sashes are to he placed. The sashes average in width about 4 foot 6 inchei^ 
\ arying in length from 8 to 16 feet ; the stylos and sash-bars being pro- 
portioned to tho length, inasmuch as, there being no rafters, the bars and stylos 
supply the place of both, and must, consequently, bo sufficiently strong ; 
they are bolted together at tho top and bottom. 

780. The ventilation, which is the subject of a patent, consists of a smaller 
sash, nine inches wide, between each pair, and extending the whole length 
of the sash, but divided in the centre, the upper half folding upon the 
lower with a slope, so as to throw off tho water. This narrow sash is hinged 
to the acUoining one, and bolted to the other by a spting when closed. 
These ventilating- sashes may either be worked by an iron rod and pinion or 
by tho hand* 

yStt The portability of these houses is a great recommendation, where a 
tenant is huUdiiig a house on groundof whi<di he has only a short tenure, 
inasnmeh os thejr can bo entirely removed in a few hours, without carniing any 
dltei^datimi oir interfering with the rights of landlords. 

782. Urn nmoses >or whiqli stru^^aW W adapted will bet^ 
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tuiderstood :^m the following sections of houses^ and thdir description. In 
3 we have a lean-to structure^ placed against a wall at an angle of 45* 
the sashes being 14 feet By raising the border in the 
manne r here indicated, nob only is more space given CZjl 

within, but the practice of planting the roots, as well 
as the stem, in the border within the glass, is favour- 
able to the vine, and to the production of good-flavoured Hk 

fhiit, while the border itself may bo appropriated to H 

783 , Lean-to peach-houses may also be HH 

formed by 14-foot sashes placed at an angle HH 

of 40* ; the poaches being trained against mg 

the back 

trellis, ao- " ' ' o? LBin^ro v»rB^ 

cording to 

the taste of the oulUvator. This style of building requires no rafters, frame- 
work, or other erection, excepting the fixing of the wall-plate in a bed of 
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oonorete!, at the saquired angle. A lean-to pinery is formed by laying 
ll^fdot sashes at a proper angle, and arrange the border to suit them. 

784 * A i|ian-fOofed house composed of 10*lbot lights, at an sngle of 4S^ 
an Eternal width of 24 ibet, and limss an exe^cfnt tinery and 
indt^ousoi tha l>ocder, beth inside and out^beiag Mied as shown In the. 




Here t]]id oat^ldd the Itow 
li^ bw iBiiDi ie IM to be ieiSi with titie waft-plate^ wWch rests ott pleni^ 
ITflttbegi^tiiidiSBuMdeBtVtioM, thesadd^ a morete bottom: 
^ border is prepared for the reception of the several trees or vines intended 
tO'begrowninlt. 


i^5* The house (fig. 6), however, which Bir Joseph Paxton specially cona* 
mends to public notioo is span-roofed, consisting of a range of U-foot lights, set 
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at an angle oi 45®, which gives an internal width of 19 foet 9 inches ; and, by 
raising the borders about four feet above the ground-lovel, as represented ir. 
the engraving at tbo hood of this chapter, a handsome, lofty struotuie is 
formed, capable of producing oxcellont crops cither of peaches, plums, figs, 
or cherries. In a house of tms doscription, Sir Joseph Paxton informs us that 
he has grown a splendid crop of St. Peter's grapes, which have been ripenihg 
in succession since October, and will continue to do so till March, with no 
more artificial heat than was necessary to keep out the few degrees of frost 
we have had ; the house being placed, however, as we understand, under a 
most favourable aspeot, ranging from north-west to aoutli-east, amd on 
yir^ud Bouthcarn slopes of Sydenham, so that each side of the house catches its 
fihore of the sun^s rays for an hour or two daily, even in mid-winter. The vinos 
am trained on wires, near the glass ; while standard peaches^ plums, and 
may be planted on each side the central walk at intervale, and dwarf treei 
may be planted nearer the glass, accoiding to their size. The standard trees 
will spread their heads over the centre of the house; and, if left to their 
natural growth, with only the necessary pruning to admit the light to the 
centre of the trees, the result will be productivo crops ; and, under juiftoioiui 
management, sneoess wiU be oertain. Pig. fi repremata a house oonaistjng of 
ftfjhta plioedatanmwioc# 40% which givm n widthof 17 with 





the trooft arranged as an orchard-house, and planted in the soil of the 
border. ’ 

^86. Eight-foot lights, when placed at an angle of 80* or 86®, as in flg. 7, 
make an excellent house for sheltering bedding-out plants, and, with suitable 
heating apparatus, would form an admirable cucumber or melon-pit. Xhe 
only arrangement ne- 
cessary would be to 
dig out the soil three 
feet below the ground- 
level, to give head- 
room ; then lay down 
half a foot of ruhblo, 
for drainage, and fill 
up to tho surface with 
good sandy loam, vi .— sbctioit o» pit roa bbdpino-out plakts* 

leaving a central 

path throe feet wide. If this border is made outsido as well as in, very 
good grapes may be grown while giving shelter to tho bodding-plants, by 
the ventilators adapted for wintering the vines, and admitting thorn 
after they have ripened thoir wood outsido. Or these houses "may be 
employed for small greenhouses by placing them on sido-walls from two to 
three feet high, instead of sinking for a path, and placing fiat stages on 
each side over tho pipes on which to stand the pots, &c. ; and for tho pot- 
culture of strawberries this arrangement answers oxtremely well. Peach 
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and other trees in pots may be grown when the stages are dispensed with, 
and thus a very cheap and efficient orchard-house on a small scale may 
be formed. Ten or 12-foot lights placed at an angle of Bfi** give a &vcttr- 
able fom of pine^pit: the one gives a width of H, and the other of 19 
iMt j and if a eunk walk of Ihme iride oo^y the mxke, and « 
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and a Ixdf at eacb sido^ near the glass^ is allowed for tlie hot* water pipea, thet^ 
will be room loft for two good pits (fig. 6 ). 

787 , It is very obvious that, besides these specific uses to which the invention 
can bo applied, it is applicable to almost every variety of gardening structure. 
The glass used is 10 oz. to the foot, and the sashes are made of the best red 
deal, well seasoned. By using in succession the 12-, and 16‘foot lights, an 
eitensive range of houses suited to every cultural purpose is formed. They 
are equally available for the side and top lights of a conservatory, in connection 
with the ridge*and-furrow principle of roof>,in which the system of ventilation 
would be sufficiently eifectivo. 

788 . In houses of great length, all the ventilators on one side can bo opened 
at once from one end of the house to the other, by a very simple contrivance. 
This mode of ventilation has tho advantage of avoiding all draughts of wind ; 
for if it is blowing on one side, the opposite ventilators can be opened. When 
the temperature is very hot, perfect circulation of the air is obtained by olden- 
ing tho ventilators on both sides. 

• 789 , Tho following are tho prices of a few of those houses, which we gid’b 


merely as an example of the whole. 

A loan-to house, painted with three 

coats of good paint, and glazed, costs, according to tho length 
height of sash,— 

of house and 

TAMrtfU 8 -foot 

Length. 

20 ^t, 7 m. £12 0 0 

lO-foot 
Lights. 
£16 0 0 

12-foot 
Lights. 
£23 0 0 

14-foot 
Lights. 
£28 10 0 

16.foot 
Lights. 
£34 5 0 

31 

10 10 0 

21 2 6 

20 10 0 

87 12 0 

45 10 

0 

41 11 

20 18 6 

20 18 . 6 

33 7 6 

40 14 1 

67 7 

0 

73 11 

34 12 6 

43 15 0 

63 7 6 

74 0 0 

92 0 

0 

105 11 

48 17 G 

60 12 6 

73 10 0 

101 10 0 

120 13 

0 

Spun-roofed houses, with water-troughs, doors, and 

ends, complete ; — 


20 ft 7 in. £2i 0 0 

£32 0 0 

£42 0 0 

£57 0 0 

£C8 10 

0 

Cl 3 

33 0 0 

42 5 0 

S3 0 0 

76 4 0 

91 12 

0 

41 11 

41 16 0 

53 17 0 

CO 15 0 

93 8 0 

114 14 

0 

V3 11 

60 5 0 

87 10 0 

106 IS 0 

148 0 0 

184 0 

0 

105 11 

07 15 0 

121 5 0 

147 0 0 

203 0 0 

253 6 

0 


These prices neither include carriage, nor the cost of ei’eclion, which, of course, 
both depend upon distance, and other considerations. Any further particulars 
will bo furnished by Mr. Hcroman, 7, Pall-Mall East. 

790 . The erection of these houses is startlingly simple, and one 01 their 
great recommendations : the sashes being all made to on exact moasurament, 
each one is alike available. The site and the plan of the house being settled. 
If it is to have a made border outside, a sufficient t^ace of ground isexca* 
vgtod to the neooBsaty depth, and a setting-out rod prepared, which must be 
of the length of the intended house. This rod is laid on the ground, and 
it the esnot width of each sash^ which will bo either 4 fret 7 inches or 4 
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S6. — Croton Irregularb 
{E tipJiorhiacece ) . 

A fine variety, distinct from any 
other in cultivation, of excellent 
habit, free growth, and rich colour, 
ing. It derives its name from the 
leaves assuming a great variety of 
forms, in fact, no two on one branch 
can be said to be perfectly similar, 
as may be judged by our illustration, 
some taking a drooping form, whilst 
others are upright j some, again, are 
broadi r than others, and some are 
deeply indented or jagged: again, 
other leaves have nearly smooth 
edges. The average length of the 
leaf is from nine to ten inches. The 
ground colour is a fine dark green, 
with a broad golden band through 
the centre, in addition to which the 
leaves are more or less blotched and 
spotted with yellow. (See 85.) 
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S boh^Bi and a vantilator, is laid out, aHowing^ space for an iron bar gauge, wbicb 
connects each sasb with the other, and receives the ventilating^sash bfvtween, 
for whidb nine inches are required. Having marked the space required for each 
sash, gauge-bar, and ventilator, proceed to transfer corresponding marks to 
the ground : the marks thus made are the centre of a series of piers of brick 
or stone, each U inches square, and equidistant if a lean-to house, from 
the back wall : if a span-roofed structure, the same is to be done for the oppo- 
site side. 

791. These piers, if for 16 -foot sashes, will be better if made 18 Inobes 
thick, and built buttress-fashion ; that is, sloping outward to their base, so as 
to bear better the thrust of the sashes. When the piers have settled suffi* 
oiently, the saddles are fixed on them, in a bed of cement. 

79a. The saddle consists of a block of wood fitting on the piers, the upper 
sur&ce of which is cut to an angle according with the angle of the house. 
Upon this saddle another angular frame of wood is placed, which fits the angle 
of the saddle, and runs along the whole range of piers, performing at once the 
office of wall-plate, gutter, and support to the sashes : for the upper surface 
is a hollow angle, receiving the lower ends or horns of the sashes, while it is 
BO set on the piers as to have just sufficient inclination to carry off the water 
to a pipe at the lower end. All the lengths necessary to connect this gutter 
are joined over the saddles, the joints being made water-tight either by putty 
or oemont, and pitched inside and out. 

793. In lean-to houses, the top of the sash simply leans against the wall, 
being bevilled to fit it : they may be covered with cement, or not ; but in spaa- 
roofed houses the sashes are bevilled so as to support ea(^ other at the proper 
angle, end a pair of strong iron hinges sunk into the wood, and screwed firmly 
to the styles of each sash, keep them In their proper place : while a ridge or 
coping of wood, fitting them exactly, covers the whole, and is screwed on to 
the top rail of the sashes, fitting closely to the upper ends of the ventilators 
when dosed ; for those, like the cap, are raised above the surface of the 
sashes. 

794. The ventilators, consisting, as we have already explained, of two 
smaller sashes, each one half the length of the lights, and nine inches wide, 
are hooked on to the left-hand style of eaoli sash by two hinges, the hook 
being screwed into the style, and the eyes into the lower part of the ventilator, 
lapping over the right-hand style of the adjoining sash. A stay opens 
both ventUators at once when required, or the upper ventilator alone may be 
opened. The upper ventilator fiJls into the lower by a sloping bevilled edge, 
end both are hooked together by a hook-and-eye on the lower surffioei A 
piece of wood sliding in a groove made i^ the side-styles of the sadies, protects 
the house from drip, and the water is carried Off into the gutter bdowl^ gieoves 
on the upper surface of the styles of the sashes. The ends are dxed under the 
styles of the outside roof-sashes, and secured to each other by means of otoin« 
{dates let into each, and firmly screwed up ; the doors being hung in the usuel 
matmdr^ and evening to the right or left, or inside, as may be desired* 
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795* cap or ildge screwed on^ and the ends properly filed, it 
xcmtvios to replace them with such borders as are considered suitablefor the trees 
or plants to be grown in them. The soil of the border, both outside and in, 
should be flush with the level of the gutter or wall>plate, so as to exclude the 
external air ; and it should slope outwardly so as to throw off moisture. With 
thise observations we dismiss a very efficient and inexpensive style of hoi*tioul<* 
turkl building. 

796. Practical men consider these houses admirably adapted for fruit- 
ouliivataon and vineries, or, indeed, anything that requires training parallel 
with the glass. For potted plants, or i^ubs requiring head-room, some 
consider them objectionable and difficult to manage, the roof springing from 
the soil of the border rendering it difficult to got at the plants at the sides. 
This is a well-founded objection, and as the whole argument in their favour 
is involved in this feature, which gives simplicity and economy to their erection, 
it is probably calculated to limit their use to vineries, and very narrow fruit- 
houses requiring an acute inclination. The simplicity of their structure, 
•and the ease and rapidity with which they can be put up and removed, will 
recommend them to many who hold their houses on shorter uncertain tenures ; 
irhile the fact that tho side-stylos and sash-bars are undoubtedly of the best 
material, and of a strength calculated according to their length, will recommend 
them as preferable to any make-shift systems. 
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797. In the construction of horticultural buildings there is no economy in 
Inferior workmanship applied to the first erection. While we point out tho 
various kinds of structure and the most approved modes of erecting them, 
with some approximation to their cost, it is not to be doubted that the course 
to be pursued by any person desirous of erecting horticultural houses, would 
be to get, proper estimates for tho work after specification of the attendant 
itirenmstances. In order to fhoilitate any such application, we have asked 
Hr. Messenger, horticultural engineer, Ijoughborough, to flimish a design and 
tittote for % mage of houses, including forcing-house and green-house, each 
99 by 18 feet; four Ibrdng-pits, and » number of eold-pits, with 
U gtreral pidented appUiuM^ which we imw mtbiidt to o 
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798» iDi It nnge buildings like ike present, in wbioh pits oocupy boUt 
•ides of the housea^ it is obvious that the nearer they range from north-west to 
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AA. P^as (ifStagv, B. Central Walk, 00. Cold^piti, 2>D« 

sputh-east, the more equally will the light and heat of the sun be distributod 
to them. The site being fixed upon, Mr. Hesseng^s estimate inoludes the 
fimndations, walls, and air-drains: external drains, of course, are contributed 
tiy the proprietor. The walls of the greenhouse and forcing-house are titree 
fiset hsiow the ground^erel, and three fiset above, of nine-inidi hrick#eil& 
The grseidioiiBe is panned wit^ stone, ImrlOgaoenMiAagetik va^ 
s^nraikd: the fiw^sig^hoQse hat n Tbilsil^ 





I)ottom40at^ Oter a bord^ of seven feet Wide, on 6ad]i side. !Phe north* 
oastem extremity may be so arranged as to present a combination of 
exotic ferns and orchids ; for which, by th^ aid of a water-tanh;, a per- 
fectly congenial atmosphere may be supplied here ; and by building up the 
further end of the house in rook-work, the whole width of the house, and 
opening a communication with the tanks on each side, any amount of moisture 
may be obtained ; and by placing a concealed cistern above the level oi the 
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rock, and over the boiler, silvery streams of warm water may be made to 
trickle over the tortuous track of rock-work, torminating, perhaps, in a 
miniature water-fall, or supplying a miniature fountain under other arrange- 
ments. 

799* Upright or side-lights, two feet high, run the entire length of each 
house, and are made to open and shut by means of a rod of Iron, which runs 
the whole length also. To this rod are attached shorter rods at intervals 

of four or five leot, with — —■>**"■ 

j<dnts; the other end of j||“ ^ c 

the shorter rods being at- mU 

taohed to the lights, both xx«— vxxfttATi 

ends ofthe short rod work* V 

ing on a joint To one end of the long rod is fixed a long screw, B 

working in slings made to receive it To this screw is attached a B 

grooved wheel, which is made to revolve in an endless chain, B 

acted i^n by another grooved wheel, turned by a handle placed JkB 

in some convenient part of the house. By the action of the screw, 
the long rod is drawn backwards or forwards, which acts upon the 
short rods, and opens or shuts the light to any required point The Bh 
same system of raising the lights may be appli^ to one or more of the * 
lights, or to the whole, as may be necessary. 

Boa The system of tentilation adopted by Hr. Hessenger will be betM 
tWitestood by reference to the disgiw, in which BB are short tods^ eon* 
naoted %iih the sling A at one end, and the %ht8 at the other. The dotted 
lil^i>,repiwSent the upright divi^ns which sui^rt the mof; E,1AeiHdreiN 
inwtaoh the scii.., F Is to woik; Okagrooved wheel In idMkte 
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endless ehain Is to work and turn tko sorow^ in &ot, this is its axis. 
The handle H is 'fixed to some convenient place on the fh>nt wall, being the 
mover of the whole apparatus. As the rod is moved from right to lefl| the 
short rods push the lights up and admit fresh air as they are acted upon : by 
reversing the screw, the opposite result ie obtained. 

801. The ridge* ventilation is obtained in precisely the same manner ; the 
%ht8 under the coping being pushed out or dmwn down by turning a 
handle attached to a long endless chain on the end wall. 

802. The result of this system, to use Mr. Messenger’s words, are,— 1 . perfect 
ventilation; 2. non-interference with the plants; 3 . no risk of broken glass 
by the lights fallen down ; 4 . keeping out rain when the lights are open. 

803. The roof Mr. Messenger makes of very light rafters, only three inches by 
two, strengthening them by means of a tension-rod placed under each, as shown 
in the engraving. These are firmly fixed at each end, and kept extended by 
means of two iron rods fixed in the rafters at equal distances from each other, 
and from the extremities. Between these rafters sash-bars are placed, which, 
when glazed and painted, are perfectly waterproof, and extremely light and 
elegant in appearance ; the tension-rods being both graceful, and the rafters 
light and airy, and strong enough for every purpose required. To his other 
patent^ Mr. Messenger, has added a new principle of glazing for greenhouse 
and other roofs which is perfectly waterproof and air-proof also without 
putty. With this invention the roof may be nearly flat ; thus effecting a great 
saving in material, no paint being required in connection with it. 

804. The system of glazing patented by Mr. Messenger is simple and 
Ingenious : the upper surface of the sash-bar, of which 
we give a section, is an open gutter, and the glazing is 
performed by bending the edge of the glass over the 
edge of the gutter. The accompanying engravings will 
moke more clear the principle of this mode of glazing. 

The gutters are made of either load, copper, zinc, or 
iron, or the sash-bar itself can be made with a gutter 
units surface. The mode of securing the glass down 
to the gutter is shown by the section fig. 12. It is 
done by a screw passing through a brass plate and India-rubber, into the wood 
mr metal bar ; the India-rubber press- 
ing slightly upon both sides of the 
glass, keeps it in its place. If the glass 
la very heavy, zinc or copper clips are 
t»ed to prevent it slipping down. 

Fig. 13 is a plan of the roof, diowing 
the brass plates and shape of glass, 
which is so arranged as to convey the 
condensed vapour as well as ti» ex- 
ternal ralii into the internal gutter, 
wtaieeit eBeapes byagatterattaflhedlothewillq[fi^ * 

ao!5* Tit mi mi Mng pits are, of ooutse, cohstmeted 03 ilbe ftam 
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principle i the whole range is 26 feet wide^—sapported by brick walls s«nik 
three feet under the gj'ound-level. The hot pits are supplied with bottom- 
heat by means of tanks and bot-water pipes^ the lights being formed of the 
ordinary sash-bars, glazed. 

8o6* The following estimate Mr. Messenger authorisJes ns to publish, as his 
price for such a range of houses as we have described, assuming brick-work 
and other material to bo the same as in his own neighbourhood, and exclusive 
of carriage ; but, of course, sucb an estimate can only be taken as an 
approximate one in many of its details. 


Cost of Sections ofrarige of Greenhouse, d:c. 

The whole of the brickwork, including floors, pit-walls, air- £. 

drains, &e •• *.38 

The whole of wood- work required •• •• •• •• •. 50 

Glazing the whole with 15-oz. glass •• •• ... .. ..23 

Fainting both sides four times . . .. .. .. .. ..14 

Patented Ventilating-apparatus 8 

„ Boiler, with fumaoQ and setting complete, with stoke- 
hole 13 

Hot-water pipes, bonds, vapour-troughs, siphons, &o., and fixed 

complete •• ..76 

Slate tanks, and interior fittings for forcing-house • « . . 25 

Stages and fittings for greenhouse •• ..6 

£263 


s. d. 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 (T 
0 0 

0 0 

.0 0 
10 0 
10 0 


0 0 


807 . Our space does not permit of these remarks being extended, nor is it 
necessary, as few persons will be disposed to build hothouses without proper 
plans and estimates, and wo can only hope to be useful in pointing out some 
of the necessary steps to bo taken. 


§ 3.— Warmino and Venthatino. 

8 o 8 « In no department of industrial art has more ingenuity been ezerdsed 
than in applying heat, whether it be to houses or horticultural buiMings : 
stoves, furnaces, and boilers, endless in form and principle,— hot air, hot water, 
and steam, have, in turn, been adopted, approved, and superseded ; tubular 
fismaoeif, tubular boilers, in an endless variety of forms, have been invented, 
eomeidmes with most satisfactory, at other times with doubtfuh results \ and 
we shall probably be approximating to the truth in stating that while all have 
hfid, and have, their advocates in the gardening world, no mode of heating is 
80 universally approved as hot water circulating in iron pipes, with bottom-heat 
ii^ied from tanka heated by the same meana Even to this oteanly and 
eduMdent form of heating, however, there are objections : something is wanted 
dmuMte the ammonial gaseous qualities of the viqronr arldng 
hot dpgi In which plants seem so to revel; and various ea^pe^BefhliS are 
t^whkh thSsis partly attahmd. Mr. Ileinh^haeh^ the 
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riiotrwater tanks at Trentham a mixture of pigeon^dimg, in the proportion 
of an ounce to a gallon of water, to supply this desideratum to vegetation: 
others attain their object by watering the pots and beds with manured water, 
in varying proportions, according to individual judgment. Mr. Beaton suggests 
the application of vapour impregnated with tobacco or sulphur for the de* 
struction of insects ; while Hr. McIntosh recommends guano, pigeon-dung, 
and unne, used in the same manner by means of evaporating-pans attached to 
the pipes, in order to attain the fumes of the old-fashioned dung-bed, so pre- 
eminently valuable for the restoration of sickly plants, and for promoting 
the vigorous growth of healthy ones.” 

809. We are indebted to tlie Dutch for the earliest edifices wormed with 
artificial heat, as for initiation into many other gardening secrets. Their early 
trade with the East developed a taste for fiowers as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; and they soon found that their cold moist atmosphere was unfitted for the 
successful culture of the delicate plants even of the Levant. They erected 
houser for their reception, therefore, which they heated with the common 
earthenware stove of the country, equalising the heat by earthenware pipes 
canied round the room. In course of time other countr>-« adopted the idea,— 
in our own country by moans of open fires outside the buixding, with connect- 
ing flues going round the house inside the walls ; and there are not wanting, 
even now, gardeners who assert that as good crops of grapes were and are 
grown by these fiued walls, as can bo produced by the modern innovations of 
hot-water pipes. The invention and application was, however, a great disco- 
very for horticulture ; and, accordingly, the names which are identified with 
it are both numerous and eminent in their art. Our space will only permit 
of our describing the principles on which the system acts, and name a few of 
the leading inventions in general use. 

810. The principle upon which hot water circulating in pipes is applied to 
warming houses is, that the hot water has a tendency to ascend, and to fhll as 
it cools ; the denser cold fluid displacing the more rarefied. This principle has 
been extensively applied to warming public and other large buildings ; distance 
from the furnace, and height above the boiler, being no obstacle to the cireula- 
tioHi^f the fluid, the boiler being placed at the basement, while a water-box is 
placed at the top of the building, both being hermetically sealed. A flow-pipe 
connects and carries the hot water from the boiler to the water-box. A^r 
passing through it, the water descends again by the return-pipe, and by its 
greater density displaces a like amount of hotter fluid on the surface. 4 A 
supply-pipe, regulated by the ordinary ball-cock, admits cold water into the 
water-box to replace that withdrawn by evaporation, while safety-valves, placed 
m the boiler, guard against too great a pressure, from the expansion of the 
water. This principle is precisely that applied in heating horticultural build- 
inga by hot water ; but as it is seldom necessary to raise the water for this 
pwrgom, the amount of heat required is lower* Each hundred fret of 4 -inch 
pipe contains 644 lbs. of water, and will require 14 lbs. of coal to raise its tern- 
peratwtoX^# |BAweU-<»cmstraoted Mer the imter will lose 60 * cf hoot 
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fconrly, and 200 cublo feet of air are heated 1 * per minute by every foot of 
d-inch pipe ; it is easy, by cubing the contents of the building to be heated# 
and dividing it by 200 ^ to calculate the quantity of pipe required to heat the 
building to the required temperature* When the required temperature is 60% 
tlm divisor should be 80 ; where it is to be 75^ or 80% 20 will bo nearer ; making 
aUowaace always for loss by ventilation, and the radiating power of glass, which 
la about one degree for every square foot and a half, and bearing in mind also 
that where smaller pipes are used, the body of water is smaller, and, conse* 
quenl^y, the friction greater ; for instance, in 2 'mch pipes the difference of 
temperature between the flow and return-pipe will be four times greater than in 
a 4 *inchpipe. In order to increase the rapidity of circulation, and equalize the 
temperature, Mr. Bogers proposes, when 2- or 3-inch pipes are used, that they 
should have a uniform rise of an inch in 20 feet, while in 4-incih pipes they 
should fall from the boiler in exactly the same proportion ; for the velocity of 
circulation depends upon the difference in weight between the ascending and 
descending columns. Now the greater the height of tbesecolumns, the greater is 
the difference in their weight and in the velocity of circulation, and the higher 
the mean temperature of the pipes. 

8 ii. The inventor, or rather discoverer of the theory of the circulation of 
hot water, M. Bonneman, of Paris, had a calorif^re so regulated that he could 
maintain a temperature scarcely varying half a degree of B4aumur, being regu- 
lated by the unequal dilation of metals. A rod of iron, screwed to another of 
brassy was inclosed in a lead tube terminating at its upper end in a ring of 
brass ; the leaden tube was passed through the water in the boiler, by the side 
of one of the ciroulating pipes, and the dilation of the lead being greater than 
that of the iron, and the rod being inclosed within the lead, it was less heated ; 
and the consequent lengthening of the leaden tube brought the brass ring into 
contact with a claw at the short end of a bent lever ; the slightest increase of 
heat lengthened the tube, and pressed down the long end of the lever, and a 
wire connected with it opened or closed a valve, regulating the air admitted to 
thofrunaoe; this, however, is a refinement on beating which is rarely prac- 
tised or required* 

8 x 3 . Warming by steam is more expensive than by any other proces 8 ,^aud 
rarely practised except in manufactories where it is used as a motive power. 

8 x 3 . The first sucoessfiil attempt to introduce warming by means of hot 
water in this country seems to have been made by Atkinson. His idea la 
Ibanded on the theory of fluids finding their level ; for his first apparatus was 
merely a boiler, from which the water was made to flow and return by means 
of two pipes on a perfect level At the extremity of the pipes a reservoir was 
oonsldered necessary, exactly on a level with the top of the boiler, the reser* 
ydr being covered with an iron top, fitting into it with a flange ; the bdler 
with 1 ^ wooden one. Mr. Atkinson afterwards constructed boilers with closed 
by which means he carried hot water 30 feet above the level of ^ 
hoSIm An imprbvement upon this system of heaimg was attempted upon 
whet lias called the ^pbrniprindpl^ iaaocpen boUer# thefe^w-pipebeiaar 
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plao0d a &w laches below tbesurflsoe of the water where it is hottest, the lower, 
or return-pipe, descending nearly to the bottom of tho boiler, a small tube or air- 
hole being placed in the upper pipe near to the bend at its highest elevation ; 
the surface-water being the hottest, tho heated particles are forced into the 
upper pipe, after dispelling the air, get cooled, and descend again into the 
lower pipe by the force of gravitation. 

814, Numberlessmodifications of these principles haye been proposedat various 
times, tho chief modifications being in the form of the boiler. After many ex- 
periments, Mr. Bogers was led to adopt a conical form of boiler, in place of a 
cylindrical one, the interior or furnace resembling in shape tho sugai-doaf oono, 
supplied with coal from below. The boiler is also slightly conical. Cottam & 
Halen, and Buibidgo & Healey, have each of them produced boilers extensively 
in use among gardeners ; the object in both instances being to present tho 
largest surface of the boiler to the flames ; and both, though by diftorent 
arrangements, carry the flameup the centre of the boiler. Mr. Thompson, of tho 
Whitton Nursery, Hounslow, has invented a boiler which presents an immense 
surface to tho action of the fire, and, from tho mode of setting, admits the 
flame to play all round it, having projecting shouldei-s to extend the surface so 
exposed. 

815. Where great heat is required, however, from moderate space, tho 
tubular boiler seoms to have considerable advantages. M ossrs. Weeks, Fowler, 
and Kewloy seem to 
have been the earl- 
iest adapters of this 
system, now exten- 
sively used in horti- 
cultural buildings. 

Weeks seems to 
have adopted, and 
even patented, the 
well-known prin- 
ciple of the dis- 
placement of rare- 
fied water by the 
pressure of the 
denser cold water, 
already ei^lainod; 
but his beating 
principle was a sys- 
tem of pipes placed 
roimd the fire, and 
communicatingwith stmnoir or XESsssasB^s nomsss. 

the cistern, and with the warming-pipes. This he did at first In connection with 
a boiler ; bat the tubes were soon wund to be perfectly ofi^cient when ranged 
reond the fire wi^oat any boiler# This ai^wratus is now constructed of cpdght 
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tubes placed over tbeflre, and united together at top and bottom, the fumaoe* 
bars being hollow tubes, through which the return-water passes before entering 
the upx)or part of the boiler ; thus producing very rapid circulation, with great 
economy of fuel. 

816. The last, and, as we are informed, not the least effective of the tubular 
boilers, is that patented by Mr. Messenger, and by which he proposes to heat 
the range of houses we have described in the preceding pages. The principal 
feature of this boiler, of which we give an elevation on the preceding 
page, and of which this is a section, is an aiTangement of triangular 
tubes, round which the flames play in passing to the 
flue h. The tubes are horizontal, and placed over and 
round the fire, so that tlio heat in its upward course 
rebounds, as it were, from tube to tube ; bo that before 
f it reaches tho flue all the latent heat is expended. 
Tho fumacG-bars are also tubes, through which the 
return-water passes ; thus preventing them from burn- 
ing, and increasing the rapidity of the circulation, and 
ro-entering the tubes which form the boiler at a high 
temporaturo. It is obvious that the surface exposed 
to the action of the firo in this boiler is immensely in- 
creased by the form of the tubes. The boiler-surface 
entirely surrounds tho flames, while, from its horizontal position, s\ifficient 
space is allowed for between the fire and the tubes for tho introduction 
of atmospheric air, and tho proper commingling of the gases ; a being tho 
brick setting round* the boiler, 5 the flue through which the smoke escapes 
after passing round the tubes. The largo surface of triangular bars exposed to 
tho action of tho firo, which in fact form tho boiler, and through which 
water circulates, renders it, according to Mr. Messengeris statement, at once 
economical in its consumption of fuel, as woll as highly efficient in its heating 
qualities ; while the facilities for cleaning it are such that it can be done at 
any time without interfering with its working. Besides its economical proper- 
ties, neltl^er the tubes at the sides and over the fire, nor the furnace-bars 
under it, can be injured by tho heat, as tho water inside keeps them cool, and 
consequently protects them from its action. 

8x7. The hot-water pipes are, of course, applied to the boiler by means of 
flanges, and the pipes themselves are of the usual circular 8hax>e, and of sizes 
calculated according to the superficial contents of tho house to be heated 
and temperature required. The tanks are to be heated by a flow and return- 
pipe passing along their surfaoo, at the level of the water, while a current of 
fresh air firom below keeps the house pure and wholesome ; at the same time 
the air Is heated in its progress to the temperature of the tanks. The only^ 
novelty introduced here consists in an exceedingly simple shutting-off valve 
which Mr. Messenger has patented, by which the circulation of the water can 
be cut off or introduced into any house or pit it is desired to keep at a high^ 
or loiTer temperature the others* These Yslves are said to be vety 
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ihorooglily efiTectlye^ never get foul, end very dui'able ; tbo piioee 
beiDg, for 2'm<^ pipes^ 16 a 6d ; for 8-inch pipes, i£l. l $* ; and for 4-inch 
pipes, £ 1 . 5 s, 

8 18. The system of heating houses by hot-water pipes was long objected 
io, as most improvements are. Probably the inefficienoy of heating power, at 
first, was at the bottom of most of these objections ; but the same objections 
have never been raised to the various modifications of it applied to beating 
tanks and gutters, lliese inventions supplied the gardener with many of the 
fertilizing results he had been in the habit of obtaining from the old dung- 
beds : he could obtain moisture, and, by mixing manure in his tank, he could 
obtain much of the old ammoniacal essence along with it. He was alsoenabled 
to obtain greater uniformity of temperature, for the mass of water contained 
in the tank was more easily retained at a regulated temperature than could 
be done in the pipes alone. Mr. Bendle, of Plymouth, has perhaps done 
more to introduce this system of heating than any other person. 

819. Mr. Bendle recommends tanks of yellow deal, and eight or nine inches 
deep, for the purpose. They should be made thoroughly well-jointed, as the 
brewers’ backs are made with 2-inch deal, and made water-tight by red 
lead, or lining with lead, and placed upon piers, at the required height ; 
over the tank placing closely-fitted covering of slate. Through the tank, 
either by means of elbow-joints, or by perforations in the tank, to be 
sealed up again by cement, the flow and return-pipe should pass with 
a sufficient coil of pipes to secure the degree of heat to the water 
which is required. The supply of water, of course, must bo regulated' 
by a ball-cock, and the usual measures taken to prevent damage by over- 
flow, by the use of a waste-pipe. Such a tank, coated with lead, would, of 
course, be more enduring, but not more efficient for the time. It will be 
obvious that the tank would only perform half the duty wo have assigned it, if 
it did not, by some contrivance, give out some of its heat and moisture to heat 
the atmosphere of the house, and dispense the necessary vapour and moisture ; 
but it may also be necessary to have a coil of pipes available for this puipose, 
independent of the tank, with a stop-cock attached, to turn the hot water on or 
off at pleasure. Perhaps the most efficient range of tanks are those fitted up 
by Mr. Bendle for Messrs. Veitch & Son, of Exeter, the description of which 
we quote from the Oardensn^s Chronicle, as supplied by Mr. Veitch, jun. 

** This tank,” he says, is formed of brick arches, worked in cement, with 
brick sides ; the whole well coated with cement. The top is of slate, cemented 
down; the sides of the beds are of brick-work. The material used for 
plunging is a clear sharp sand, . which we find retains the heat for a consb 
derable time. In one part of the bed we have put soil, in which the cuttings 
planted ont have rooted most rapidly. The heated water is regulated by 
means of a' division at the end of each house, through apertures in which ^ 
communication Is presaged by a short piece of 4 ‘inch pipe, having plugs 
fitted into them. By this simple means one ehd, or the half of one end only, 
may be heated^ crewffi bed may be regulated to a differemt degree id 
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This hdtife ii SI feet 9 inches in le&gtbi 11} feet wide> and 6 feet 9 Inches 
high pnder the ridge. 

820* Much as it has been approved hy the best practical horticulturists^ the 
tanh system has its objections, which we find stated in the Oardentr^s Chro* 
nide* It is well known/* the writer remarks, that by means of a flow and 
return-tank, the degree of bottom-heat in the pits can be very steadily main- 
tained. Once tho mass of soil on the beds is heated to the required pitch, very 
little is required to keep it up, and sudden changes of temperature do not much 
aflect it : even such extremes of external temperature as 55” one night and 
25” the next will only occasion a few degrees lower temperature in the beds. 
But the case is different as regards the mr of the house itself ; for, under the 
above conditions, it would certainly be affected to a much greater extent,— 
perhaps as much as 20”. Presuming that the temperature of the beds Is just 
what it ought to be, any attempt to counteract the coldness of the air in the 
pit on a cold night would cause an excess of bottom-heat, which, by repetition, 
must prove highly injurious to the plants. If the communication of heat from 
the tanks to the surface is only through the soil, the conduction of heat will 
be very slow, whilst its escape through the glass is rapid/* The remedy for 
this, the writer goes on to say, is a separate command of heat for heating 
the house, which he proposes to supply by a 2-inch steam-pipe, running from 
the top of the boiler and ranging along the front of the house, immediately 
under the glass, terminating at the further end of the return-tank. Why 
steam, he does not say : perhaps a water-pipe would be sufficient for the pur- 
pose ; but such is certainly an objection to which the system is open ; and this 
is met in the range of houses proposed by Mr. Messenger, by hot-air cham- 
bers under the tanks, the mr being carried up into the body of the house in 
the dii'ection of tho arrows ascending towards the ridge, 

Bunns nos xns Bscobatxoit of Gskbshoussb Asn Cossestatobies 
nuBiEa Eablt Sfezno. 

82Z. In our Monthly Calendar’* for January, we promised that during this 
month we would offer some remarks on the culture of bulbs os a means of 
decorating our greenhouses and conservatories, and, we may add, our sitting- 
rooms also, during early spring. The bulbs especially adapted for this purpose 
are hyacinths, some sorts of tulips, narcissus, and jonquils. The hyacinths, of 
course, ccone first, and these, for the house, may he cultivated in mos^ in sand, in 
glasses with water, and in pots with light mould, &c., &c. 

823* 2b Cultivate the £[yacinth in Moss.— In rustic stump vasesi ** Bustie 
Iflobin” dishes, china bowls, glass dishes, j^diniers, and flower-baskets, these 
bring vrithout the means of drainage, moss can he used with great advantage^ as 
it imparts nourishment to the bulbs, while to the eye its green hues are very re* 
^ freahingt At the bottom of the vessel lay » handful of diarcoal, on which plaoe 
the xnos^ and firmly press it down; on implant the hyacinth bulbil and wm 
tlirini<^iiieegrarirflatmo88,whiohii to befoimdinmostlcKud^^ Water 
water or three ismesaweeh throui^afioe sose^^ to 
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Are in tioorn) iilitti tbe fifeslmess of tlio moss will be maintainedi a&d tbe pUstii 
freed from the accumulation of dust, wliidi^ if allowed to remain, would pvoTC 
injurious to their welfare. 

803. To CulUvatio the S^faeinth in Besides the adranta^e which sand 

offers in being independent of drainage, it may he procured in various colours, and 
affords scope for the exercise and display Of taste* The different shades may be 
arranged either in geometrical figures or fandM designs, with charming effect* 
As soon, however, as the plants appear, the sur&ce should be covered with green 
moss, the best for this purpose being found near the roots of old trees* When 
the hyacinth is cultivated in sand, it is assumed that flower-baskets, a jardinier, 
glass dish, china bowl, the rustic stump vase, or **Bu8tic Bohin** dish is used* 
Xhese being without the usual means of drainage, a handful of charcoal should 
be placed at the bottom, and over it the sand } should the vessel be shallow, raise 
the sand to a point in the centre, placing one bulb upon the apex, and three, six, 
or more, according to the size of the basket, at equal distances around, ffo en* 
sure an effective display it is necessary to plant thickly. Push the bulbs into 
the dry sand, leaving only the top visible, and to fix the sand, tbe vessel should 
bo immersed in a pail of water ; to prevent any subsequent displacement of 
the sand, and to seoure for the plants a sufficient supply of moisture, this opera* 
tion must he repeated onco a week, or oftener if required, a hath of two (a 
three minutes* duration being sufficient; if the water used be tepid it will bo all 
the better, as it encourages the development of the flower. An occasional water* 
ing of tepid water overhead, through a fine rose, will free the plants from dust, 
and keep them healthy and vigorous. 

824. To CvXtimU the SCyaeinth in TFafer.— The hints we offer are simple but 
ample, and if followed cannot fail to ensure success, provided the roots be sound, 
of the proper age, and the right varieties for glass culture. Never use spring 
water if you can get clean rain water. Place the bulb on the glass, and let the 
water just touchits base ; for throe or four weeks keep it in a dark, cool situation, 
but avoid a damp, close atmosphere* When the roots have grown two inchai, 
remove the water half an inch frrom the base of the bulb. Any disturbance of the 
roots should be avoided, therefore never change the water while it remains sweet; 
as a purifier, place a piece of charcoal in the water. Avoid a close, hot room, or 
you will have long stems and small flower-spikes. Choose a cool, airy situa* 
tion, and place the glass or no plus ultra rustic vases in the lightest and sunniest 
position, turning them once a day. Never allow dust to remain either on 
the bulb, leaves, or flower; once a day, or oftener, remove it with a camel hair 
brudi and water. Carefrilly guard against changes of temperature, especially 
from heat to cold, and never remove the plants from a hot romn to a cold one ; 
and when the water is changed or the glasses filled up, the chill must bo taken off 
the water. Never use a support till the plant requires it. A preference is gene* 
rally ^ven to dark-coloured glasses over clear ones, on the supposition that the 
hyarinth grows better in thorn; but wo are of opinion the hyacinth will do as 
in the one so in the other; therefore, those who 10m to wutfffi the growth of 
IlmfMiasiip^wihodor^cfi^ flower, ilumld btty^tho,4^#assoi» 
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ir« Htw tntm (l]]dli<iaf$o& bark) raatie itomp rsae, aold by Mesan. Barr and 
l^lfden, ^win meet a want long experienced by tbis eultivatoia of these fiagrant 
Jowets» that of enabling them to grow snceesafttUy a numb^ of Tarieties in a 
MnaU oompass* 

^5. 2 b OvUimU the Spaeinth in Poit*^To secure a regular succession of 
llpnieintha, to develop their beauty most Mly, and to employ them for the various 
f^lea of de<^tion, this is by far the most important method of cultivation. To 
eidtivate the hyacinth successfhlly in pots^ a &ee porous soil is indispensable^ andi 
one eomposed of equal parts of turfy loam^ rotted oow-dung, and leaf soil, adding 
about one<peighth part of silver sand, and thoroughly incorporating the whole 
and passing it through a rough sieve, is undoubtedly the best compost for the 
production of handsome flowers. As this, however, cannot always be commanded 
nse instead road scrapings a year or two old, or good garden loam, not of a re- 
tentive nature, mixed with silver sand. The size of the pot must be regulated 
by the accommodation and requirements of the cultivator ; for one bulb a four or 
iR)ur and a half inch pot will grow the hyacinth well ; for three bulbs, a five and 
a half inch pot will suffice— and here we would remark that hyacinths cultivated 
in groups are much more eflective than grown singly* At the bottom of the 
pot place over the hole a piece of potsherd and some charcoal, and on this some 
jKmgh pieces of turfy loam to insure good drainage, then fill the pots with the 
prepared soil to within an inch of the top, placing the bulb in the centre, or if 
three, at equal distances apart, pressing them well into tho soil, and filling up, 
leaving only the crown of tho bulbs uncovered 5 moderately water, and place 
them anywhere out of doors on coal ashes or anything that will secure good 
drainage for the pots, and at the same time be objectionable to worms ; then with 
eoal ashes, leaf soil, or old ton, fill up between the pots, and cover over two or 
three inches. In five or six weeks the pots wEl be full of roots, and may then 
be rcimovod at pleasure. For a few early blooms some may be removed at the 
and of three or four weeks and placed in a gentle hotbed, warm greenhouse, 
forcing pit, or vinery, but they must be kept close to the glass to prevent them 
from growing tall and unsightly. To maintain the succession, a portion of the 
newly potted bulbs intended for late blooming should be placed under a north 
wall, while those for early blooming should be arranged under a south wall, and 
every fortnight a part of these should be brought indoors. As the season ad- 
vances, the leaves and even the flowers will burst from their prison, so that .when 
Ihe plants aro removed from under the ashes, &c., they must be placed in the 
vhade for a few days, till the leaves, Ac., become green. 

826. It is useless to attempt to give the names of hyacinths, as they are oon- 
bitiually ehan^g. Fresh imported roots are the best for indoor cultivation, 
and afi^ one season undor glass, their roots may be used out of doors. Never 
■ ijafebempt the same roots twice, especially in water. Tastes differ as to the rdative 
of the single end double varieties. We give a decided preference to the 
' they have this advantage^ that they are more easily cultivated. 

Londcn i^ the end ef August or early in September,az]d 
Brices vaiyfrcan^* to 12 s.j^ 
bulbs fr fftu 4 d* to I Vt i iiff ?U^*i*y*i*t B- andd«^e4Citalngits^ 
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8217, IText to the bjacixitli wa plaod eertain lands of tulipSi ’vAaek SiaTO an 
azceUent affect for winter and spring decoration under glass. The single and 
double dwarf Buo ran Tbol tulips are Ibr this purpose most raluable. There are 
also sereral large flowering double tulips, which produce a brilliant display* The 
former may be planted, six or eight bulbs in a good-sized pot ; but of tl^e latter 
three bulbs will be suiEcient* AH tulips require a good supply of water, when 
in flower, and to be shaded from the sun. The single Duo van Thol is the 
earliest of all. If these be planted in September they may be bad in bloom 
before Christmas, and by later planting, a succession may be kept up for some 
time. Of the large double tulips which are remarkably showy, the best Taricties 
ore Imperator rubrorum, Duke of York (bronze crimson with a yellow margin), 
Dxtr^mite d*Or (rich crimson bordered with orange), La Candeur (pure white), 
and Toumosol (scarlet and yellow). The soil and treatment of those may be 
tho same os were recommended in the case of the hyacinths. ' 

828. To these should be added collections both of narcissus and jonquils. Tho 
Tarioty of narcissus best suited for indoor culture is tho polyanthus narcissus; 
of the common garden narcissus Bulbocodium, or the hooped petticoat narciBSUS, 
should not bo omitted. Its rich yellow flowers add much to the gaiety of a green- 
house, and the bulbs do well in pots. Select about a dozen fine bulbs for a four 
inch pot, and a grand display of blossom may be looked for. The palyanthus 
narcissus may bo ranked with the hyadnth as regards beauty, flragranoe, early 
flowering, and easy culture. Tho delicate perfume omitted by it resembles that 
of tho jonquil, and its clusters of bloom remind one of tbe polyantbus. The 
double Boman, planted in September, flowers at Christmas ; the other Tsrieties, 
planted in succession, may be had in bloom till May. Tbe pure whites with 
yellow and citron cups, and the bright yellows with orange cups, contrast well 
with, and form beautiful companions to tho hyacinth ; and, like the latter, they 
succeed in sand, moss, or water. The best Tarieties are 

Apollo, entirely yellow. ' Grootvoorst, white, with citron cup (extra 

Bathurst, large yellow orange cup (splen- large). 

did) . Lord Canning, deep yellow (very fine). 

Bazelmau Major, white, with orange cop Louis Le Grand, the best pure white (ex<* 
(extra fine). tra). 

Florence Nightingale, white, yellow cup Paper White, pure white, 

(new). Queen Victoria, white, with orange cup 

General.Windham,white, yellow cup (new.) (very early), 

Gloriosus, white, with yellow cup (extra Roman, double White (very early). 

large). ’ Sir Isaac Newton, bright yellow (extra 

Grand Monarquo, white, with pale yellow fine). 

cup (extra large). Soleil d’Or, yellow, with orange oup. 

Grand Primo, white, with citron oup (extra States General, white, with orange cup. 

large). 

Brices of these bulbs vary from 4 s. to 7 s. 6d. per dozen ; single bulbs 4 d. to'Sd. oach. 

829. JoKCixjii(8.->Theso arc greatly prized on account of their delicate 

firagnmoe and pretty early flowers. Their culture is tho same as that reedm* 
mended for the polyanthus narcissus, except that three, flour, or .five bulbs should 
bp planted toother to produce effective diqolay. Tbe best varieties are large 
doable (sweet eoented), single (sweet eoented)^ extot targe douMe (sweet 
eoested}^ large ringle <0^ .. 
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11. <?Zo<»'£mcw.-—Tlio group of Gloxinias here given represents tlie .tlircc* 
fold varieties of tliis showy plant. Prince Took is of upright habit j Bose 
d* Amour of a drooping habit; while Madame de Smet occupies a somewhat 
midway position between the upright and drooping varieties. All alike are 
beautiful, and decidedly in advance of the early specimens of this plant. 

12. Begonia Veitchii. — Of Begonias, as the reader of this volume will 
find, there are many varieties. Of that figured by our artist. Dr. Hooker 
remarks : “ Unwilling as I am to pronounce on the probable or possible 
adaptation of exotic plants to an English climate, I cannot but believe that 
in the south-western counties, and in the south of Ireland, the Begonia 
Veitchii will prove one of the most ornamental of border plants.” 

13. Hepatica Angulosa, — This variety was first brought into notice by 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York. They describe it as a native of North America, 
and though occasionally found in Hungary, it is very scarce in Euro]?o. The 
following description is given in the proceedings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society ; ” The leaves and flowers are about twice the size of tbo lie'"*'’ * 
triloba j the former three inches broad, throe lobed, the lobes commonly 
crenated and again obscurely lobed ; the latter nnmerons, each upwards of 
an inch and a half across, consisting of nine or ten oblong sepals of a pale 

* lilac colour, prettily relieved by the central tufts of yellow styles. One 

^ finest hardy plants of recent introduction, and of a sturdy, vigorous 

habit.” 

14. Primula: Queen of England. — This is one of the new variotios of 
double primulas. The grounding is white, with a soft, beautiful blush tin >-e 
suffused over it. These double varieties have one great advantage, which 
is, that they continuo in bloom much longer than the single primulas ; they 
require, however, great care in keeping, and do not seed freely. 

15. Begonia Digswelliana. — Mr. B. S. Williams, of Paradise Nursery, 
Holloway, is the great cultivator of this plant. Ho describes it as being 
dwarf and free-flowering ; the colour being a light pink, the edges of the 
petals being deeper ; and when contrasted with the deeper pink of the un- 
opened buds, it forms a pretty object for the greenhouse or drawing-room^ 
and as a cut fi^ower is useful for bouquets. 
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87.— Panicum Yariegaivm 
(Graminacea), 

This is abcaatifal variegated grass. 
The ground colour of the leaf is 
bright green.; the variegations are 
pure white, tinged with pink, thus 
forming a striking contrast. This 
plant is of easy culture, and forms a 
beautiful object when grown in a pan 
or basket. 

Tariegated grasses are very pro- 
perly now cultivated to a great ex- 
tent. Some of these grasses form 
magnificent specimens, growing in 
favourable situations to the height 
of six feet. The pampas grass, for 
example — ^both the yellow and rose- 
coloured varieties — form beautiful 
objects on a lawn, or in the centre 
of a flower bed. 
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blow, ftpd soon finds the broadest yellow blossom of the furze-bush, in which 
it can bury itself while it rifles it of its richest pollen. 

831. Though still leafless, many trees and shrubs are just bursting into 
loafi In the words of good Bishop Mant, the poet of the mouths, on-— 

** Currant and prickly gooseberry, 

Along the hawthorn’s level line, 

On bush of fragrant eglantine, 

On bramble, and pithy elder pale, 

On larch and woodbine’s twisted trail. 

And willow lithe, there’s flush of green ; 

The forward sycamores display 
Their foliage ; and the shimng spray 
Of chestnut, to the sun protrude 
His lengthen’d and expanding bud, 

Which once unwrapp’a, in vain would Art 
Fold it anew.” 

hi the garden many floral ornaments begin to appear : the spring Adonis peeps 
out in the herbaceous border ; the Fritillaria, or crown imperial, exhibits its 
drooping bolls ; the periwinkles open their bright blue eyes in old gardens, 
reminding us that Chaucer sang of its beauties along with the violet in his 
parterre 

. 4t There sprang the violate al newe, 

And fresh pewink^, rich of hewe.” 

The delicate blossom of the almond perfumes the air with its fragrance, pre- 
cursor of the apple, pear, and cherry; and others, which we need not name, 
admonish us 'Hhat the winter is past, that the rain is over and gone, and the 
flowers appear on the earth ; that the time of the singing of birds is come, 
when the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 

832. March, while treading thus on the flowery borders of spring, does not 
fiiil to remind us that it was not without sound analogy that tho name of the 
roughest of the fabled Olympian deities was given to it by the Bomana !llio 
stormy winds of the vernal equinox render it both boisterous and cold. Thoso 
gales are distinguished from those of autumn, by their greater dryness, during 

* which evaporation takes place with great rapidity. The moisture engendorod 
by the heavy snows and rains of winter, exhales j *'the dry winds of March 
come strong md thirsty, and drink up the dregs which winter has left in the 
cup and tno earth is thus prepared for tho seed about to be committed to its 
bosom. Hence the old rural proverb, which declares ” a measure of March 
dust to be worth a king's ransom.” Another homely ada^e k old enough 
among us to be embodied in vers© by one of our poets 

** March, though his early mood 
Is boisterous aad wild,— feeling that shame 
Would follow his fell steps, if spring’s young brood 
Of buds and blossoms wither'd where he trod, — 

Calms his fierce ire, while the blue vkflets 

Wake to new 1^.” ^ 

The increased temperature during this month is chlefi^ dbservable during the 
day : it k still very variable, advancing, as it were, hyiekriss ; but the mean 
tmnperature of the month k about six degi^ees higher thm Februari^, althot^ 
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ibo thermometer still ranges from 28 ® to 53 ®i including the night and day 
temperature, the mean maximum being 49® 9 ”, and the mean minimum 
40® 49', 

<* Bold March 1 Winter sees thee, and calls to bis train 
The sleet and the snow, and the wind and the rain ; 

And they shrink away, and they flee in fear, 

When thy bold and m^ry steps draw near/* 

833. In looking over our notes for this busy month, we light upon a few 
hints for the garden, by a well-known florist, which will not be out of place 
here, although they are embodied in other language elsewhere. They refer to 
all-important subjects. 

834. I, Drainage, —However high and apparently dry a situation may appear 
to ordinary observers, it is quite possible that it requires to bo drained. The 
object of draining is not only to get rid of superfluous moisture, but also to 
prevent the little there may be from remaining stagnant. It is quite a common 
occurrence to find a piece of ground that is never too wot, but tvhich is, never- 
theless, sour and unfitted for the cultivation of delicate flowers. It should, 
therefore, be the first care of the florist to make drains from the highest part 
of the ground to the lowest, three feet from the surface, dug the shape of a V ; 
and if there be no outlet at the lowest part, to dig a hole, or well, or pond, iflto 
which all these should load, even when there is no apparent means of getting 
rid of the water. At the bottom of these drains a row of common earthen pipes 
of 2-inoh bore may be placed, end to end, and be covered up again with the 
soU. They are too deep to cause anydanger of disturbance in ordinary opera- 
tiwas ; but the effect is to let air into the soil, if there be no surplus moisture ; 
and to prevent the lodgment of water anywhere : about a rod apart, in parallel 
lines, will be sufficiently close for the drains, and a larger drain along the 
bottom, or a ditch, may lead at once to the outlet or the receptacle for the 
water. Suppose, however, the place is really surcharged with water, and 
there is no place but the pond made for the purpose into which this water can 
pass, and sapjiosG, while we are imagining evils, that this hole fills higher than 
the bottoms of the drains, it is obvious, in such cases, that*the drains cannot 
empty themselves. Be not discomforted ; if they can only discharge all the 
water in the driest season, immense good is done by the drainage, although 
these are the most unfavourable circumstances under which the garden can be 
placed ; and if the pond be not too large, the garden-engine may be set to 
work to lower the water by throwing it over the surface ; and although it moy 
fill as fast as it is taken away, there is a circulation of the watw in the soil, 
instead of the moisture being stagnant, and the ground made sour. If pipes 
cannot be had, use large stones, or even bushes ; but) troublesome as the 
opemidon may appear, it wiU amply repay a man for the trouble in the com- 
parative or complete success of his culture, 

^5, II. Sml and Oompasts , — The best soil in which to cultivate alUdnds of 
iMat# flowem is a finable loam 4 and if there be as much ae two spadeaNi in 
de^||i»his'workwdllbehidfd<me^fo^ because Instead of 
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up tho soil for his beds, bo will only require the proper supply of dressings for - 
which ho must provide himself with-* 

1. All the loaves which can be got togetheri except those in the shrub'* 

beries^ which should be dug in. ^ 

2. A heap of clean road -grit. 

3. A heap of sand, silver or livcr. 

4. A good stack of tui'fs cut from some pasture, throe inches or less in 

thickness. 

5. A heap of cow-dung. 

6. A heap of stable-dung, which is most suitable for tbo present purposo 

when taken from an old hotbed, 

7. A stack of turfy peat from a common. 

8. All tho waste of the garden should also be placed whore it may xot, 

for it is a capital dressing j because, when once fairly rotted into 

mould, it is next in value to pure loaf-mould. 

836. We hear and read of all manner of exciting composts, such as guano, 
night-soil, bullock's blood, offal of the slaughteihouso, sugar bakers' scum, 
and various other not very nice material ; but all this resolves itself into tho 

^ single fact that all animal matter, as well as animal dung, enriches the ground, 
—bone-dust, shavings of horn and hoofs, among the rest. But there is an 
uncertainty about tho strength of all these materials which renders them un- 
Buited for delicate and valuable plants, although, for farming operations and 
coarse vegetable growing, they are valuable. A collection of florists' flowers 
cannot be played with, and their existence would be often placed in jeopardy 
by oxciting composts, of which the strength is not easily ascertained j whereas 
all those materials which we have recommended are known. Beyond these 
we may mention rabbit-, sheep-, and even poultry-dung, which may be ob- 
tained for the purpose of using as liquid manure after being thoroughly 
decomposed ; suoh liquid manure being made by stirring a pound of rotted 
poultry-dung, or half a peck of rabbit-, sheep-, or cow-dung, in 18 gallons of 
water for two or three days, and, when settled, it is fit for use. 

837, HI. Water.— A good deal of our success depends on the water we 
use for irrigation. The spring about Norwood defeated a friend of ours for 
years in the attempt to grow plants and flowers for show ; it appeared to be 
charged with iron, and nothing did well with him until he sent for all the 
water he used to a pond a mile or two away from him. Some pump-water, 
apparently clear, is too hard to do well for watering plants, but this may be got 
over by keeping it in shallow tanks a considerable time before using. It 
is, however, far the best plan to contrive that every drop of rain-water be 
saved for the use of the gardener. 'Every roof that oflhrs the opportunity 
should supply its contribution to tabs or tanks so placed as to receive and 
nothing but rain or river-water should on any account be used if it can be 
avoided. Blants under glass should always be watered from tubs or tanks 
kept at the same temperature as the plants are growing in ; therefore some 
vessel must Always be k^t hi the house. Nothing does much greater iitie* 
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clilef to plants tlian cMlling thorn with water of much lower temperature than 
the atmosphere they are in. On this account, even soft-water wells will not 
supply it so warm as it ought to be ; and, if it must bo used direct from the 
web, it is desirable the chill should be taken off by a little heated water. 
These Various points are most important in forwarding the cultivation of those 
occupants of the garden called, because they have been improved by seedling 
varieties, ** florists’ flovrers and plants.” 

838. Our valued correspondent, tho Eev. H. P, D., sends us some most 
seasonable directions also, of which we avail ourselves. 

839. Mats for Frames.-^M a substitute for the Russian garden -mats, which 
ai'o oxpousivo, and often not warm enough for protection against frost, a very 
durable and eflBcient mat may bo mado of the long stout reeds which are 
used by thatchers and plasterers, and which, in the parts of the country in 
which tlioy aro grown, may be bought for about tenponoo or one shilling a 
fathom of six bundles. 

840. Cut the reotls into lengths of feet for tho width of tho mat ; work 
them in bunches about inch thick, the bunches to be tied tight together with 
strong cord, in three places, each with a single tie : the mat will thus present 
a succession of rolls of reeds strongly tied together, forming a strong warm * 
covci’ing for frames and pita. 

841- Tho mat can be made of any length that may bo required, and if 
rolled up and stowed away in a dry place, will last for years. 

842. Protecting Bedding-plants , — It is always desirable to get bedding- 
plants out as early as possible, and yet there is much danger both from wind 
and frost in so doing. I have found it an excellent plan to stick sprays of ever- 
greens, Scotch and spruce firs, in difierent parts of tho beds as a protection. 
By this means the force of tho wind is broken, and the plants take hold of the 
ground sooner : the tender leaves also aro saved, which otherwise not un« 
frequently turn brown, and fall off, retarding the growth of tho plants. 


§ 2.— OrURATIOlTS IN TBE FLOWEE-GaBDEN AND SHEUJBBBET. 

843, This is generally a busy, but by no means a genial month. March 
dust is said to bo worth a king’s ransom ; but the winds that upraise it aro 
especially rough and biting, harsh and boisterous, and especially severe upon 
weak and tender plants ; indeei, trees, plants, and shrubs that may have borao 
the rigours of winter with impunity, often succumb beneath the chilling blasts 
of March. Therefore, if any plant, not quite hardy, has not hitherto been 
protected, that protection ^ould now bo afforded. The precaution is more, 
njSc^ary in seasons where there has been little or no early winter, especially 
after the disastrous effects of such winters as 1860 , which left impaired consti- 
tutiens and sickly growths. When weakened by previous disease, mismanage* 
or disaster, such trees as 





MgniSf and imper 9 iir$nsj that wore in man^" situations half-killed 

with the extraordinary severity of last printer, may require slight protection 
with mats and houghs this spring. Sickly holliosi, succulent growths of sweet 
bay, and Laurustimis, might bo saved by similar treatment. 

844. Magnolias, delicate roses, and other scarcely hardy plants on walls, should 
receive some shelter from the stern bite of March frosts and winds. Care 
must be exercised not to keep them too close and warm, or the remedy will 
prove more disastrous than the evil. For walls, nothing answers better than 
a thin layer of straw, covered over with a mat, and kept dry, if possible. This 
not only keeps out the cold, but keeps out the heat. Protection against the 
exciting energy of the sun*a rays during this month is almost of equal import-' 
ance to warding off the effects of extreme cold. The later in the season tender 
plants can be kept in a dormant state, the better, and nothing secures this 
object more effectually than a thin covering of dry nonconducting material, 
such £fs straw. The utmost caution must be exercised in removing protection 
from plants. Uncover thorn a shred at a time, Nothing affects them more 
injuriously than sudden transition from serai-darkness to perfect light, or from 
kindly shelter to full exposure. Often such a shock to the vital energies in- 
duces either death or constitutional debility, puny growth, and lingering 
disease. The safe practice is a straw at a time : ours need not be so tedious ; 
but it must bo in harraoi^y with this priuciple. 

845. Rose-Garden . — Finish planting all hardy roses at once, if bloom is ex- 
pected this season. The excited state of the shoots from this mild winter 
must not make you impatient to finish pruning. The more excited they are, 
there is the greater necessity for delay, as the expenditure of the sap in the 
terminal buds will preserve the buds near the base of the shoots the longer in 
a dormant state ; and it is upon these buds wo are dependent for next year's 
blossom. In pruning roses, every bit of old wood, loose bark, &c., should bo 
carefully removed, as it is exactly amid such dehris that the larvse of cater- 
I^illars, ai)hides, &c., are deposited. Whenever trees have been much affected 
with these pests, they might be coated over with a similar mixture to that 
recommended for vines, at page 266. This would remove all moss, &c. from 
the stems and branches, and prove an effectual preventive and cradioative 
measure : it is less troublesome and unpleasant than hunting all the summer 
for fat green caterpillars, buried deep in fine rosebuds, or wrapped up in glossy 
leaves, and driving away the delicious perfume of the roses with the anxious 
fumes of tobacco- water, or other horrid-smelling compounds. When the green * 
fly does make its appearance, a strong infusion of carbonate of ammonia 
(smelling-salts) is the only remedy that ought to be admitted among choice 
loses in bloom. This will not only destroy the aphis, but supply the plants 
with useful food, and heighten, by its volatile aroma, if that were possible, the 
perfume of the rose. In small gardens, a number of trees might quickly be 
cleaned with the aphis-brush. This implement is made in the shape of a pair 
of laige sugar-tongs, only at the end for taking hold of the sugar a pair of soft 
bmahes are introduced. The shoot, with its living freight, is firmly grasp^ 
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between them^ ibe tengs are g^ently drawn along the shoot, and the whole cargo 
of pirates consigned to a well-merited ignominious death. 

846. jPYower-( 7 ard«w.— Yes, it is a flower-garden now, and not a series of 
bods ,fop the plants to sleep away the winter in. Almost daily, something 
fresh peeps out cautiously and stealthily, as if anxious to see and feel what 
is going on abovo-ground, without being itself visible. Every day of 
genial weather, however, imparts strength and inspires confidence, apd a 
number of flowers, either in embryo or further advanced, greet us with their 
gladdening look of beauty. The Snowdrop, that has so cheerily nodded its 
** How d' ye do, right glad to see you,” for the last month or six weeks, is now 
putting off its vestal robes and going into widowhood and desolation for ton 
long months ; but the Crocuses are now in full glory, and a brilliant display 
they make ; while Tulips, Narcissi, Crown Imperials, Cyclamens, Ixias, Scillas, 
and Hyacinths, hasten forward to uphold the matchless supremacy of bulbs as 
the most beautiful of all spring fiowers. The doublo-blossom Furze, deciduous 
yellow Jasmines, scai-let Pvibes, Almonds, Heaths, Daphnes, Snowy Mespilus, 
Magnblia conspicuaf holly-loaved Borborry, Saxifrages, Orobus, Calycanthus, 
&e. &o., weave a floral garland of which any month, not excepting June even, 
might be proud. This incroafio of beauty points out our duty, and defines the 
routine work for the month. The more beauty in the garden, the better it 
must bo kept j for slovenliness and dirt are never so intolerably hideous and 
unbearable as when seen in juxtaposition with their opposites. Therefore, 
grass lawns must be frequently swept and rolled ; gravel walks turned, fresh- 
gravelled, raked, rolled, and swept ; edgings cut, planted, or altered ; and all 
planting, pruning, and digging, finished as soon as possible. This is also a 
good season to remove plantains and daisies from the turf, and to sow grass- 
seeds for new lawns. Fork over flowor-beds on frosty mornings, tc expose a 
fresh surface to the atmosphere, and provide a finely-pulverized soil for the 
roots of bodding-plants. Stir the surface by flat-hoeing, or deep raking 
among borders of annuals and bulbs. Complete pruning and training 
Clematises, Jasmines, Bignonias, and other creopors on trollisos. Remove all 
prunings and winter rubbish, to be either rotted or charred, and see that the 
entire garden has a cared-for appearance, 

847. This is the proper month for planting all the hardy Gladioli. If they 
were taken up in November and kept in a proper temperature, they will now 
be itariingf and should be planted at once. They grow well in any rich 
garden soil. I have grown JBowiensis, a fine, rich, light scarlet variety, wliich 
I believe was raised in Suffolk, and is not yet in the London trade, exten- 
eiv^y for several years. Drills are drawn on beds or borders about four inches 
deep, the bulbs inserted, and covered over with the soil Stakes about two feet 
high should be put in at the same time, as, if inserted afterwards, they might 

the bulbs. The distance between the bulbs should be from nine inchos to 
ft foot Nothing can oxoeed their brillianoy when in fiowhr. My employer 
fftlts them Her regiment of soldiers; and their regal habit and noble mien 
the tittft The beauiifnl spear-shaped leaves, of a brig^ gi^eeh ha4% 
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m exquisite setting to the flowers, I have many other rarieties of tho 
Oandaventis section, and they all thrive well under the same treatment. 

S48, In addition to the sowing of the annuals named last month, the 
following should be at once sown, either in the roserve-garden or on bedi^ or 
in rows where they are intended to flower : — 


Campanula Lorei,~l ft., beautiful blue 
bell. 

t, Lorei alba,— ft., pure white. 
Centauria depresaa rosea,— 1 ft., rose, 
beautiful. 

,, depressaamerioana,— blue, 
o macrocepbala, — 3 ft., golden- 
coloured corn-flower. 
Chrysanthemum album flore pleuo,— 2 ft., 
white. 

„ golden ,—2 ft., orange, 

„ JBurridgianum,— a line critnaon 

ring surrounds the yellow 
circle next the eye; a beau- 
tiful variety, 

6.— The whole of those are so boautiful, that all who ean afford 
it should grow all tho varieties. Those who cannot afford three or four 
shillings for this purpose may rely upon tho following giving them entire 
satisfaction 


Adonis flox,— 1 ft., crimson, 

Calandrinia graudiflora,— ft., bright 
purple, 

„ rosea,— i ft., rose, 

CallioxistB atropura,— It ft,, dark velvety 
brown. 

,, coronata, — 1 ft., marbled, 
crimson shaded. 

,, Burridgii,— li ft , rich crimson, 

golden orange-yellow border, 
and brown centre j one of tho 
best of the Coreopsis-like 
flowers. 

„ coronata,— U ft., yellow-Bpot- 

ted; very handsome, 


Clarkispulchella,— 1 ft., pretty rose. 

,, pulcbellaalba,— 1 ft. , pure white. 

„ pulchclla alba, fl. pi.— I It., dou- 

ble white. 

,, puleherrima, — 1 ft., new, bril- 
liant; the most showy. 

„ integripetola,— 1 ft. , rosy violet ; 

a splendid variety of the pul- 
cbella, nearly double the siae. 

CollinBia bicolor, — 1 ft., white and blue. 

,, bicolor albiflora, — I ft., pure 
white. 

„ Bartsimfolia, — ^ ft., crimson, 
lilac, and white. 

Convolvulus minor,— 1 ft., blue and white, 
„ minor albus,— -1 ft., pure w bite. 

„ minor albus, fl. pi. — This double 

variety is highly recommend- 
ed as an edging, or for a 
small bed. 

The different varieties of Convolvulus ma- 
jor are best sown in beat with the half- 
nardy annuals. 

Erysimum Perofskiannm,— IJft., orange. 
By cutting the flowers off as soon as 
they fade, and preventing it running to 
seed, this plant may be kept in flower 
throughout the entire summer, 

Eutoca viscida alba,— 1 ft., white. 

Oypsophila elegans,— 1 ft., white and pink, 
„ rosea, 1 ft., rose. 

Larkspurs,— all the varieties. The chief 
colours are bta& rose, and white ; and 
Ihsnr are divided into hyacinth, rocket, 
and stock-fioweringvarietiesi They vary 
in height flrom 2 ft, to 1 ft. Planted in 
rowib dr in groups of distinct ooloufSi 


their pyramidal racemes of bloom have 
a charming effect. 

Linaria cymbalaria, — ^ft., lilac; a neat 
close-growing plant, well 
adapted Ibr ewarf edgings or 
rock-work. 

Linum grandiflomm,— 1ft., blue flax-plant. 
„ grandiflomm rubeum, — | ft., 
crimson; pretty, not equal 
to its high character as a 
bedding plant. 

Love-lies-bleeding (Amaranihus cauda* 
tus), — 24 ft., red; beautiful in rows or 
masses ; near to white or yellow. 

Lupinus.— These are all beautiftil, the 
height ranging from 1 to 3 ft., the co- 
lours including purple, lilac, white, 
violet, yellow, blue, red, and brown. 
The names of most of them are simply 
indicative of their colours. They 
should be sown in the reserve garden, 
and transplanted to where they^re re- 
quired to bloom. 

Malope grandiflora,— 3 ft., red mallow- 
looking flower, with bright 
glossy foliage. 

„ grandiflora alba,— white ditto, 
with beantifol purple. 

Kigella hispaniea atropurpurea,— ft., 
dark violet. 

(Enothera, or Qodetia, alba flora,— I ft., 
white. 

,, Lindleyana,— 1 ffc.,%hite and red, 

,, rose mexicans,— 1 ft,, rose and 
white. 

„ bistorta Veitchii,— 1 ft., 
yeUowleaf. 
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CE&otU«ii«llraminoiidilttaaa»*^l{t;.,S:olden. , 6w»et Pea8«-^Tatioas odoiufdt in pai(^ 
PiroaTer, or POTpie#, are now dirided into or row#, 

Carnaiionj, Ranuncalus, and Feony> Tenua' Looking-glass (Caitapannla Speoa* 
flowered varieties. They must be care- lum) A ft., blue and white* 

fully sown, as the seeds are very small. «i Kavelwort fCynoglossum unifo* 

Prince’s Paather, —3 ft,, crimson. lium),— |ft., beautiful silvery- 

,, ^ proeumbens, — very dwarf, yel- like flower for margins. 

low and crimson. Virginian Stock (Malcotnia maritima),--- 

Ssponaria calabrica, — i ft., red, compact ; ^ ft., red and white ; beautiful for mar- 

beautifol for borders or small gins. By constantly picking off the seed 

beds. and liberal waterings it may be kept in 

,, calabrica alba,--wbit 0 . flower the whole summer. 

Scabious, or Ladies’ Pincushions, are both Veronica syriaca (Syrian Speedwell), — 

curious and beautiful, from 1 to 2 ft. pretty for margins. Sow where it is to 
high, and red, scarlet, or lilac colours, flower. 

the pin-heads appearing as white specks Viscaria ocnlata,— | ft., pink, dark eye. 

on these grounds, the flowers being „ oculata nana ooccinea, •— ft.» 

rununcul'ts-shaped. ^ scarlet, dark eye. 

Sunflower (Californian improved), 3 to 5 ft. „ Damietta, — 1 ft., white, dark 

in height, flowers 6 iucues across : noble eye. 

habit. 

Thc.«o and others are beautiful for borders, small beds, and single lines. 

850 , Ua^f ‘hardy A nnuals . — If the frame has been prepared as recommended 
last month, lose no time in sowing the following lialf-hardy annuals. Other 
varieties may be deferred until next month, when a descriptive list will bo 
Sfiven. Place a layer of four inches of loaf-mould on the top of the hotbed, 
then a^lg-ver of tho same depth of fine sifted soil, consisting of equal pails 
loam, leaf-mould, poal,’-ACBd sand. Sow the seeds in drills, formed about a 
quarter of an inch deep, with'^iio point of a stick (for very small seeds, one- 
cighth of an inch will suffice), r Carefully sow, label, and cover the -seeds as 
you proceed. If tho soil was in a ptropor medium state iu reference to moisture, 
and it is shaded from tho middaw sun, no water will bo necessary until the 
seeds appear. Tho frame must no» bo allowed to rise above 45® or 60®, and 
should never sink below 40®. Tho atWosphero should be changed daily by the 
admission of air, and tho surface of t|ho soil looked over frequently, to see if 
any mould or fungus is making its ajCpcaranco on the surface of the soil. This 
must be at once removed, and tho si^ts where it appeared dusted over with 
quick lime. With proper treatment, md^t of the plants will appear in from a 
week to a forinight of tho time of sowing, fov. 

A gcralum coelesthium nannm,— 1 ft., blue. ols^ Lobelia epeciosa, the beat of them 

„ mexlcanum albiflorum nanum, — all; ^hlox Drummondii, Buella nau- 

1 ft., white. kinen^li^, Eicinas, Sebizauthus, Stocks, 

Cliiitonia pulcbella,— and other varieties, end Zinlnias. 

bat generally they are too delicate for Isotoma axibflaris, — 1 ft., blue, 

out-of-door culture, except in the most „ lonfc'flflora,'~l ft., large, flowers 
sheltered situations. few'. 

AnngaUis, of sorts; Cannas, or Indian ,, petrosa itlba,-«l ft., white starry 

Shot ; Baturas, Bianthue, Elychry- flower..'S. 

sums, and Ipomcsas, should alsobe sown ; 

851 . These ore extensively used for grouping purposes, an<^"^where this is in- 
tended, they should be pushed on and potted singly into sma*Il flO-sized pots, 
previous to planting. They are very neat continuous-flowering p^ilants, and If 
out back several times during the summer, form nice compact ^^roasses of 
Wooxc. 
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852* All other annual seeds may remain until the next month, and biennials 
and perennials may also he left till then. 

853. Proceed with the potting-off of all beddiiig'plants; keep them close for 
a fortnight after potting. No place is so good for iliom ns a frame, with a hot* 
water pipe run round it to exclude frost : in the absence of this, the iVamomust 
be kept quite close for a few days, partially shading it at noon rather than giving 
air. Whore there is not room in the pits, they arc often placed in vineries, or 
other structures, at work. This is unavoidable, generally, but never desirable ; 
the plants are always sure to become drawn, audit requires groat judgment 
to harden them off fit for tho garden, without chocking them severely. In 
oold-pits they will still require protection on frosty nights. Use light rich soil 
for potting. A single crock, or a hard bit of manure, over tho hole, will bo 
suflBciont drainage for bedding-plants at this season. The wliole of tho pot will 
'Ihen be filled with food for tho roots. Keep tho propagfithg- house at a tem- 
perature of from 60 ® to 70 ®, and try and finish increasing your stock during the 
month. Pot as soon as rootcil, and urge the cuttings on to n vigorous growth, 
in a genial tomporaturo of from f)0® to fio®. 

854. This is also the best month for increasing djddias by cuttings, If the 
old stools were placed in a warm pit or house, as recommended last month, 
cuttings three or four inches long may now bo seoiirod. Cut them off close to 
the stem, if you can find as many as you want by this mode ; if not, le^© one or 
two eyes on tho old stool, and in another week those eyes will famish two, four, 
or six more cuttings. Place them in light sandy soil ; plunge tho pots in a 
bottom-heat of 80 ® and a top-heat of GO® : in a week or ten days they will bo 
rooted. The white, scarlet, yellow, and purple bedding sorts should also bo 
placed into boat, where an increase of stock is required. I find the dwarf whites 
much more difficult to increase than the other colours ; nothing can look 
richer than rows of these dwarf dahlias in ribbon-h orders, or groups of them in 
front of shrubberies. 

855. Shruhheries,~'LQt all planting and alterations cease for this season at 
once. Top dross rhododendron hods with equal parts of cow-dung (thoroughly 
decayed— say four years old) and leaf-mould. On poor soils this imparts a 
rich gloss to the foliage, and causes luxuriant healthy growth. Wher<j such 
material is not procurable, a thick layer of leaves may bo pointed in with 
excellent results. Fiuisli digging and clearing all this department, and 
manage to have a clean home for tho shrubs, before they robe themselves in 
their beautiful flowers. Attend to staking, tying, and mulching all newly or 
recently-planted trees and shrubs, before tho March winds tear them half up 
by the roots. Choice specimens, recently moved, would ho much bcncrited by 
a copious syringing with tho engine, on tho evenings of dry piuching days 
to (foeck perspiration, and husband the scanty juices of the plants. The 
usual routine of sweeping and rolling turf and gravel must bo assiduously 
attended to : if tho weather is mild, the grass must have a first mowing during 
the month. 

856. Stir the soil among wlntor-sown annuals; transplant 
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tlidm to tlieir bloomixig qxiarters in the flower-gardeiL ten-week stocks 
On A sunny bod for succession to tbose raised in beat. Prepare a piece of 
ground for sowing Anemone seed, — ^Hortensis, Coronaria, and Rectifolia, are the 
most useful varieties for shrubberies. Rub the seed clean in sand ; sow in shallow 
drills nine inches apart, and cover with fine sifted leaf-mould and sand. Get 
ground in readiness for a general sowing of all biennials and perennials next 
month. The oftener it is forked over, the more thoroughly pulverized it will be ; 
consequently, tho better adapted for raising seeds of every description. 
Protect seeds from birds, whioh are often most destructive just as the seeds 
arc vegetating. Enrich the hooped beds designed for the temporary protection 
of bedding-plants, next month, with a liberal dressing of manure, and get 
everything in readiness that the approaching busy season will demand. 

857. FlorM Flowers --Auriculas . — As tho power of tho sun increases, ^ 
tho weather continues mild, these plants might now have tho benefit of warm 
showors. The lights should be drawn off daily on fine days. When the weather 
is rough and boisterous, avoid cutting draughts. See that the plants havo 
plenty of water, as they will now be throwing up their flower-stems. The 
plunging material may be sprinkled, to keep up a moist genial atmosphere. 
Plants intended for showing should have seven pips as level as possible, round, 
and well shaped : any ill-shaped small pips may bo cut off to avoid crowding. 
Cover xtf^ securely from frost, and shade for a few hours on bright days : tako 
off offsets, and insert in a close frame ; water with care until rooted. 

858. Carnations and picotees should now, if tho weather is mild, be placed 
in their blooming-pots, and sheltered under glass during bad weather : they 
should bo potted firmly, care being taken to keep tho soil out of the axils of 
the leaves. Finks in pots or open borders should be top-dressed with a, mixture 
of fine loamy soil and haU-rotten manure. 


§ S.—The Mixed KiTcnEN-GARDEiT, 

859. There are thousands of good old English gardens where it would not 
only contrary to the genius of tho place, but practically impossible, to 
separate altogether the kitchen and flower-garden. Most gardens attached to 
farm-steads, and many vicarage gardens, fall under this category. But there 
are many others of greater pretensions, where it would be a great mistake to 
leave what is called the kitchen-garden entirely devoid of floral ornaments. 
Without at all interfeiing with the proper and profitable culture of vegetables 
and fruits, the kitchen-garden, with a little taste and far less labour, maybe made 
extremely ornamental. Let the walks that need it be kept well gravelled ; and, 
as box-edging is always getting out of order in a kitchen-garden, substitute for 
^is a thin tile, one foot Ipng and one inch thick, and about six inches doq>, 
scalloped at the top, which may be purchased at the shops in vonous pal* 
Urm ; or a row of fine bricks, laid at an angle, as in the engraving, maka 
a good edgi%. which are iaeixpenrilves, and'^last » long vrintoi 
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fihonld be inserted half their depth in the< soil, and form a very useful and 
ornamental division between the walk and the border: a email movable 
wooden step should be used whenever it is necessary for the barrow to paes 
over them. A broad grass-walk, also, down the centre, or ' elsewhere in the 
kitchen-garden, may bo made to contribute much to the beauty of it, by 
having rows of well-trained pyramidal pear-trees planted on each side, with 
standard rose- trees in the intervals between the pears, and in a line about two . 
feet nearer than they are to the centre of the walk ; wire arches, with roses 
over them, may in different places be thrown across the gravel walks without 
at all interfering with the general purpose of the garden, and with a very 
pleasing effect. Crocuses, narcissi, and daffodils near the cJging-tilos will 
make the walks gay in the spring. The piers of the walls also, without at all 
interfering with the fruit-trees, may have many pretty flowering-shrubs, &c. 
trained up them. 

860. North Borders . — A north border under a south wall in a garden is 
generally much undervalued. In the flower-garden, a north wall, if it happens 
to exist, is frequently looked upon as a nuisance, and covered with ivy ; in the 
kitchen-garden it is only moro profitably occupied by Morcllo cherries and 
red-ciuTauts, while, in both cases, the border is kept as shallow as possible, 
and turned to little or no account. Many plants and shrubs, however, will 
flourish upon a north border and against a north wall, and show themselves 
hardy there, which in any other situation would not outlive a winter’s ft-OBt. 
In the flower-garden let the north wall have a good deep border of bog, and 
against the wall all the hardy sorts of camellias will flourish and blossom freely. 
The green and black tea-plant also, not having thoir bark exposed to the 
scorching sun of summer, will survive our severest winters in such a situation. 
Bhododendrons will also do well, and so will chrysanthemums. All our hardy 
indigenous ferns do bettor upon a north border than under any other aspect. 
Those persons who wish' to acclimatize any tender plants should, by all means, 
make their first experiments upon a north border or against a south wall. 
The shady side of a south wall is decidedly the best position for all cuttings 
during spring and summer, to enable them to stand the severity of winter. 

861. Basins and Tanhs . — Both in flower and kitchen-gardens tanks are not 
only useful, but may be made exceedingly ornamental. The position should 
be in the centre of the broad grass-walk. A simple tank of this kind may bo 
made by digging out the soil in a circle four feet deep, and puddling it all 
found with tempered clay, that is, clay thoroughly washed and kneaded, until 
divested of all silicious soil, and nothing but pure clay remains : this well 
rammed round the whole excavation for nine or 10 inches, is impervious to 
water. Large stones, or boulders of handsome shape, placed with apparent 
irre^larity, but real symmetry, all round, will form a handsome and useful 
basin ; and if some of the more delicate water-plants, as Arum and other 
Nym^heoBf are planted in the bottom, as directed at paragraph 224 , a good 

will be pi'^uced. 

Bda* may frequently be Introduced wfth good effbet In the 
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mixed 6ower and kitchen-gardens, to shut out buildings or unsightly objects. 
Small oak stands, or larch poles, about five or six feet apart, and having the in* 
torvals filled with thin iron wires crossing each other, form the most durable 
trellisrwork. Against the walls of a house a very nice trellis-work may be 
made with a lacing of copper wire over nails of the same, which may be 
worked in any pattern, and carried in any direction. To this wire the creepers 
may bo tied when necessary ; in this way house- walls may be covered with 
flowers or evergreens, without injury to thomsolvos from continual nailing. 

863. Tile-hedsfor Grass'-plots form very pretty and very ornamental objects 
made on grass borders, or on lawns of kitchen or mixed gardens. The tiles, 
or pipes, as they are called in some ptirts of the country, should be of bright 
rod clay, 12 inches long and about throe inches in diameter, and all carefully 
formed in the same mould. These should be placed upright in a circle, or any 
other figure, buried, according to taste, about four to six inches in the ground ; 
the earth and the bods being raised to the level of the outstanding part of the 
tiles. A very cffoctivo centre bod can bo made with those tiles in three tiers, 
the edges of each tier being built in scallops, and a border left about 1 i or 
two feet in diameter. These three borders have a beautiful effect when filled 
with different plants. Take, for instance , aurea florilunda for the 
top department ; Tom Thumb’s, or Frogmoro’s, for the middle border ; and 
Mangles’s variegated geranium for the lower. These bods would have an 
agreeable appearance oven in winter when cleared, on account of tho contrast 
between tho bright red tiles and the grass ; and in spring may be made very 
gay with hyacinths, crocuses, and other bulbs. 

864 . Baskai-heds of Jvy on grass-plots form a pretty variety, and may b© 
made round or oval, according to fancy. A frame of wicker-work should be 
made, tho shape of tho bed, about ono foot or 1 foot high, around which, on the 
outside, should bo planted, quite thick, either the largo Russian, or the 
small-leaved and variegated ivy. In a year or two, with a little care and 
attention, the wicker-work will be quite covered, when the ivy must be kept well 
cut in, and tho earth in the basket may bo raised or not at pleasure. With a 
little trouble, the ivy may bo made to trail over wands, and form a handle to 
the basket. 

86$. Oak and Holly-leds , — Acorns sown very thick round a bed in a drill 
about two or three inches wide, in the course of a year or two form a very 
pretljy edging ; and owing to the thickness with which they stand, with an 
occasional clipping, the small oaks may be kept four or five inches high, and 
in this manner have a very good effect. Hollies also may bo used in tho samo 
way ; but in this case it is bettor to raise the plants on a scod-bed, and trans- 
plant them to tho bod for which they are required as an edging, when about 
two or three inches high. They may be kept dwarf by cutting, and will not 
become too large for their position for some years. 

‘866. JUaf-ihaped Some of the prettiest beds for lawns may be made 

by cutting them out into, the natural form of the leaves of trees, shrubs, and 
plants. The form of the common ivy-leaf makes a very pretty bed, so does 
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the hearfc-sliapod ivy ; also the oak, the maple-leaf, the horso-ahoo geranium, 
and an endless variety of others. Bods so formed have this advantage, that 
they can bo called by the name of the difibrent trees, shrubs, and i)lants from 
which they have been taken. 

867. Cross^shaped JBeds,-^Tho various sorts of crosses also form very orna* 
mental beds, and have this advantage over fanciful figures, that they may 
easily bo designated by their particular names. Nothing is more brilliant 
than a Maltese-cross bed, filled in each separate compartment with different 
shades of verbenas, or in the opposite compartments with the small dark blue 
lobelia and Gamma splendens. The St. Androw’s-Cross also forms a nico bed, 
and »o do the different forms of upright crosses, when the stem and the trans- 
voi^se are filled wuth flowers of such shades and colour .as contrast well with 
each other. — H. P. D. 

868. jSwe€t llerhs . — Tho oUtoryt or herb-garden, is a part of horticulture 
somewhat neglected, and yet the culture and curing of simples was fonnerly a 
part of a lady's education. There was not a Lady Bountiful in tho kingdom 
but made her dill-tea and diet-drink from herbs grown under lior own eyo ; 
and there is a neatness about our thyme, sage, spcar-miiit, and marjoram, 
that might again justify their transfer to tho patronage of white muslin, 
or, ns these are days of sisterhoods, **gi'oy weeds.” They are all protty, and 
a strip of ground halfway between the kitchen and the flower-garden would 
keep them more immediately under tho eye of tho mistress. This would 
probably recover, for our soitps and salads, some of tho neglected taiTagons, 
French sorrel, purslain, chervil, dill, and clary, which are only found now in 
the pages of the old herbals. Laid out after a simple geometric design, tho 
herb-garden might be rather ornamental than otherwise. Most of the herbs 
are propagated by slips in the autumn. Basilf Imrnetf and other herbs, 
require to be sown at this season, on slight hotbeds of about two feet in depth ; 
but many cultivators leave them till next month, and sow in the open ground, 
unless they are wanted early. Thyme, marjoram, savory and hyssop, chervil, 
and coriander, may be sown this month in dry mild weather, to bo transplanted 
by-and-by, in such a strip as wo have indicated for them. . Sow in shallow 
drills about half an inch deep and eight or nine inches apart, and cover in evenly 
with tho soil. Mint may also bo propagated this month, by sei>arating the 
roots, and planting them in dnlls drawn with a hoe six inches asunder, 
covering them with an inch of earth, and raking smooth. They will quickly tako 
root, and grow freely for use in the summer. This method may be applied to 
the several sorts of spearmint, peppermint, and orange-mint, 

869. The whole family of borage, burnot, clary, marigolds, orach-root, 
carduus, dill, fennel, buglos, sorrel, and angelica, may bo sown about the 
middle of the month, when the weather is open. Sow them moderately thm 
in drills bods (each sort separate), in good light soil ; if in drills, six inches 
apart ; some of tho plants to remain where planted, after a thinning for early 
use ; others to bo plantevl out in the summer. 

870. 'Full crops of parsley should now be mwa, In drills along the 
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the fx^gfovr tbl$ issoi^ hs^ hi perlecticai^ 

i'^'i$ M&simcy thttt the mts aAid stem should be kept in a perfoctly drf 
sH^tetihiti is indispensable to the health ^nd freshness of the plant. 
pr^aring the beds, therefore, remove the soil to the depth of six or eight 
%4ies, and dU in the bottom with the same depth of stones, brick rubbish, 
and similar loose material. Over this prepare the bed of light rich soil, which 
will thus be raised considerably above the level of the ground, the bed being 
raked smooth and level. Towards the end of May, sow some seed of the most 
curly variety, either in shallow drills, slightly covered with fine soil, or thin 
btoadcast raked in. If the weather continue dry, water frequently ; in five 
cr six weeks the plants will have appeared ; when large enough, thin them 
out, so that they may ho four or five inches apart. By the end of autumn 
they will be large and vigorous plants. At this time, drive a row of 
stakes or hoops into the ground, on each side of tJie bed, so as to form arches 
strong enough to support a covering of mats, which should bo laid over them 
as soon as frosty or wet weather threatens to sot in. During intense frosts, 
increase the protection, removing it on fine days, and removing it entirely in 
mild weather. The soil should bo kept diy, and all decayed leaves carefully 
removed s in this manner this useful vogctahlomay be available all the winter. 


§ 4.— Opehationb in the Kitchen-Garden. 

871. During this month the great operations of the year are commenced, 
and most of the principal crops got in. Hitherto, warm and sheltered spots 
and borders have been appropriated, but the larger quarters have been 
dug up into ridges, and as laige a surface as possible exposed to atmospheric 
influences. Now the whole garden is to be cropped upon a carefully-considered 
plan, so that no crop of the same character should follow on the same spot ; 
for instance, where any of the Brassier, or detoriorators, wore grown the 
previous season, follow them with preparers, which are mostly root-crops, as 
potatoes, carrots, parsnips, onions, scorzoneras, salsafy, &c. These, again, 
should he followed as far as possible by surface-crops, which are mostly 
the shortest- lived of any, and include all saladings. We may go further, and 
include pot or sweet herbs, and also medicinal herbs, besides some of the 
shorter-lived vegetables, as spinach, coleworts, French beans, early carrots, 
and the longer-lived sorrels, and even strawberries ; so that sur&oe-crops 
comprise a group equally copious with exhausters or prepai'crs. Map out the 
garden, therefore, and give each crop its proper position and space, and note 
the time of its duration as a guide for selecting its successor : this applies to 
kitclien-gardena of any extent, but more particularly to those which are 
limlti^ because it economizes the room. Those crops called deepeners, on 
account of the depth and richness of soil they require, and their long occupa- 
tion of the same ^t, comprise but a sm^ portion, comparatively, of the 
ccoupants of the kitchen-garden, and c^not be used in the same proportimsi 
thelt <^ce in tiSspeet of de^enh^ the soil is important ; but urlmm 
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9 tr» gfom lai^ir in tba 1dlo2ieii-gfarden» thaymaj^ba addad ia tin 
grou]|», load managad in tha same way ; that plant a oartm nuxnbar 
year and mnov^ an aqtial number of old ones : by thia a fresh pieoe of soil aaa 
be devoted to groseer'^feedtugf crops^ which haa long been innocent of them. 
The principal point of culture for the Zhep^nm is that the ground must 
be deeply worked, both at planting and taking up. For the Pnparm i^c 
ground should be tienohod two, spades deep, chiefly bastard-trenching, with 
plenty of manure of good sound quality, or mixed with maiden earth* Fjtw 
the JSurfacB'Cropi merely pointing or forking manu;'e into the surface, or top 
six inches of soil, will suffice } after which, if again trenched two spits deep, 
adding no fresh manure, the ground will be in excellent condition fbr the 
most scourging of all crops, the JSxfiausters ; namely, broccoli, savoys, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbages, borecole, &o. By working on some such principle as this, 
the soil may be kept in a state of fertility for ngos without fear of those 
vexatious and disagreeable results which arise from want of method and 
forethought. 

872. It should be observed, that to carry out tins system of grouping and 
rotation there must bo no edging of beds with parsley, ohives, or other dwarf 
plants, for appearances j no devoting particular comers perpetually to swoet 
herbs for convenienoo ; no edging the quarters with strawberries, or ** what- 
not j ” but every plant must take its place and turn as part and parcel of 
whole; every variety and species must perform its part in preparing the 
ground for a successor : it may appear difficult, but it is practicable. 

873. Having laid down a woll-dovisod plan for the season, the operatieiSs 
become comparatively easy ; assuming, therefore, that previous directions 
have boon attended to, that the soil was turned over in autumn, that it has 
boon frozen, the surface turned over and frozen again, and dried by the winds 
which generally occur early this month, it is now ready for cropping. 

874. SeaJeah still requires some covering, but less than last month, blanch- 
ing being now the main object of it ; and sand, ashes, or leaves, will effect 
the object. When the kale is past blanching, its use does not end here : the 
loaves may be eaten all through the summer and autumn while they are green, 
merely dressing them in the same way as winter greens. Thus it will be 
found a very profitable crop for cottagers : it grows well in shady places, and 
is not imrticular as to soil, and will stand a cold, bleak climate. A top-dressing 
of very rotten dung, of any kind, is suitable for this plant, but it is rendered 
more efficacious by the addition of a little salt,— about a pound to the barrowful 
of manure : wood- ashes are also beneficial, and may be added in any quantity, 

875. Celery»^lt is too early yet to sow the main crop of celery, but a little 
may be sown for early use. First sowings may be sown In seed-pans ; hut ffir 
the main crop 1 prefer shaking together a small heap of stable-dung, just suf- 
ficient to give a slight heat : spread three inches of soil on it, sow the seed# 
and cover with a hand-glass. They come up much stronger 1 find by this 
method. This seed takes a long whilo to germinate compared to some ; that 
iewn in this month will be ready to train^lant in Aprih 
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876* JeiiMalem ArticUolscs should be planted not later tixan this month* 
The ground for them should be rather deeply worked, which gives them a 
firmer hold ; for, the plant growing tall, is exposed to rough winds, which they 
resist better whore they root pretty deeply. Almost any part of a tuber wUl 
grow and form a plant ; but it is advisable to select middling-sized tubers, 
planting thorn a foot or 10 inches deep. This may be done as the ground is 
dug or trenched ; or they may be planted with a spade or trowel, making a 
hole for each set. They should be not loss than a yard apart : four feet is 
better. The more open the spot, the more likoly they are to prosper. An a 
rule, they produce a great number from each set. No other treatment is 
required than to keep the ground well stirred about them, and prevent the 
growth of weeds. Cut them down when the loaves are decayed, but not before; 
otherwise the tubers will cease to grow. 

877. Olobe Ariic/cokes will be making offsets about the end of this month, or 
during next : these should be taken off for propagation. They bear best the 
second or third year after planting ; so that it is advisable to plant one or more 
rows every year, and remove the same quantity of old roots. The ground 
should be deeply worked and well manured : let the manure bo incorporated 
with the soil, not laid in a mass at tho bottom of each trench. It is better to 
trench the ground first, and fork the manure well into the surface-spit, which 
gives tho plants a bettor chance of immediately profiting by it. The offsets 
may be dissevered with a knife, or slipped off and cut smooth afterwards, and 
planted vdtli a dibber. Some plant in threes, a yard apart, and four feet from 
row to row ; or they may he planted singly, two feet apart in the row, and 
four feet from row to row. They should bo well watered, and the ground kept 
loose between. 

878. Cardoons are not so generally cultivated now as formerly, especially in 
small gardens, dn account of tho space they require. Tho seed is sown in 
March, in a warm sheltered spot, or under a hand -glass or frame. When large 
enough, they are planted 8 or 10 inches apart, in rich or well-manured soil. 
Then again they az'e planted in rows or trenches, after the manner of oelery, 
only at a much greater distance from each other. During the autumn, earth 
up to blanch. The plant grows very largo, after the manner of the globe 
artichoke. Much room is required for banking-up ; accordingly, some gar- 
deners recommend placing them five feet apart at tiie final planting ; but the 
crop can never pay for this enormous extent of ground. 

879. About the beginning of this month is the time to get in 
early potatoes. Some recommend planting them in October, placing them de^> 
enough to be out of the roach of frost. In porous well-drained soils this answers 
admirably ; but the advantage is not so great as to recommend it for general 
practice. To insure a good crop, the ground should be bastard-trenched in 
October or November, and left in ridges ; in February levelled, and aeme 
thoroughly decomposed manure forked to. In March the frosts will have left 
it well pulverize 4 , and ready to receive the sets. Some prefer middling-^sed 
pota^ fiqir seti^« ptating them wh<de, scooping out all the shoots ewpt 
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6t H'd; others prefer large ones, cut in two or more, assuming that a large 
potato makes stronger shoots, capable of standing erect in full light of clay. 

880. Carrots may be sown early this month, but the main crop should be 
deferred till the first week in April. Such sorts as the intermediate may 
be sown in the four succeeding months : they will bo useful to those who 
like to have this vegetable fresh and sweet from the ground. The ground 
should be deeply dug or bastard-trenched in autumn, left at first in a rough 
state ; but when it has been well frosted, stir and level it in January or 
February. For the purpose of doing this, the Canterbury hoe (that is a boo 
having three prongs instead of a blade) is a very useful implement. This 
treatment of the soU applies in all cases of spring-sowing, especially if tho 
ground is heavy or retentive : in that case it will not fall to pieces, unless it 
has been frosted and dried by winds. In preparing the ground for carrots, no 
manure should bo applied : it is known that it induces them to fork, and they 
are ifiore likely to become grub-eaten. A dressing of sand is advantageous. 

881. Callages . — It is advisable to sow some cabbage-seed of a quick-hedrting 
sort, to follow those raised in January, or that have stood tho winter. They 
will he of great service in July and the following months. The Early Yorl^ 
liarge York, Nonpareil, Matcliless, or indeed any sort, will do for the purpose. 
Sow broadcast on a wuim sheltered spot, and protect from birds with light 
litter or netting ; but, if covered with litter, it must be uncovered to admit 
light and air, or the plants will be drawn up weak. Avoid planting cabbages 
when tho ground is soddened after heavy rains. The soil is best when 
tolerably dry, and the state of the weather most favourablo is a dull day 
preceding rain. It is an excellent plan at all times to mulch the roots of the 
young plants in a compost of soil and soot, wotted to the consistency of thick 
paste. This saves a great deal of trouble in watering afterwards, and in tho 
driest weather will generally prevent flagging. Broccoli-plants so treated will 
bo found very free from clubbing. All young plants should bo set deep, 
certainly to within an inch of the first leaf 

882. CaulifloweV’Seed sown now will furnish plants for planting out in May 
and June : it may be sown in tho open ground, or in a framo or hand-glass. 
Sow on tho surface, tread and rake, and protect with Utter or netting. 

883. Broccoli, such sorts as Walcheren, Purple Capo, or any sort thatheada 
in autumn, should be sown at this time in the same manner as cabbage or 
cauliflower. They will be ready to plant out for good in May or Junq, and will 
be very useful at a time when summer crops are over, and winter crops, no: 
ready. 

884. French Beans may be sown towards the end of this month, dioosing 
an early dwarf sort ; but the principal sowing should be deferred till nex* 
month : those sown this month should be in a border, sheltered from col i 
winds, but open to tho fuU sun. This crop is less hardy than most otherr, 
be^ often .cut off by late spring frosts, of which it is very susceptible ; fet* 
that reason, U is advisable to sow rather sparingly this monthi and also to so\v 
xather tbiohly. IDiiweomo ^^nUs two feet apart and two inches deep; dr(q< 
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tile seeds one inch from seed to seed, and draw the earth in a lidgo two inchc-i 
hi^^h, which will cover the seeds four inches ; when up, thin to three or four 
inches. But it often liiippcns that early sowings do not all come up, or come 
thick in parts, leaving others bare; so that, to regulate tho crop, it is 
nSeessary to thin out where they are thick and plant the thinnings to fill up 
the vac ancles. This should be dono in mild weather, or in tho moniing, so 
that in watering, to settle them in tho ground, they may get warm before 
night. 

885. Radishes may bo sown thinly between the rows of the more ondniing 
crops, such as onions. 

886. Peas should bo sown more this month, as formerly directed, and coal- 
ashes scattered at the roots of those coming up, to prevent their destruction 
by slugs, sowing a row of many-leavod spinach between the rows. 


§ 6.— Fruit-Gauden. 

887. If there are any fruit-growers who still doubt tho efficacy of protecting 
the blossoms of apricots, peaches, and other wall-fruit, this month will tost 
their faith. To ‘those who will be guided by reason, wo say, Apply tho most 
efficient protection within your reach. This will probably bo found in tem- 
porary wood copings, projecting ton or twelve inches firom the wall, with canvas 
curtains attached, which can be readily removed in fine weather ; next to tho 
coping, worsted netting is, perhaps, tho most efficient defence against severe 
weather, with tho least obstruction to tho necessary circulation of air, light, 
and rain. Those who have curtains will do well to use them, not only against 
frost, but against the oxtromo ardour of tho noon-day sun, which will at once 
retard and strengthen their blossom. Generally speaking, tho pruning and 
nailing will bo finished, but tho trees should be washed with the gjjrdon-engino 
or syringe, using tepid water, with solution of sulpliur and soot, or lime-wash, 
as a protection against scale and other insects. The apricot, the fruit of which 
is held in such high estimation, has a tendency to die prematurely,— first a 
branch, then a side, until scarce a vestige remains of tho tree ; and this generally 
occurs on fino sunny days in spring and early summer— supposed to arise 
from tho sap-vcsscls being excited too early and rising too rapidly ; so that 
they ai*o in too watery a state to resist the severe frosts which sometimes follow. 
Every possible protection should Be given to these delicate trees, and, perhaps, 
planting them in a border, whore they would bo less exposed to tho action of 
the sun, would help to retard the rising of the sap till the season was more 
advanoed. Trained trees not already "disposed of should now be pruned 
and dressed at once : to delay till the buds swell is to endanger them in the 
process. 

888 . In pruning all kinds of fhdfc-trees, there are a few general rules which 
»m$t not be lost sight of - 

X To arrange tho branches, so that every part of the tree is exj^osed to 
light and t.ir, and the tae© feirly balanced. 
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IL 1*0 allow no branches to remain which are unfitted for their functions* 

3. To bear in mind that fhtitfulnesB and luxuriant growth are opposite 

qualities. 

4. That extreme fruitfiilneas is as injurious to the trees as exuberant 

foliage, and true art consists in regulating both. 

889, With a thorough comprehension of these principles, the saw, the axe, 
and the bill-hook may be dismissed from the list of garden tools. Tho sagacious 
and observant J ohn Evelyn foresaw tho day when this would be the case. * ‘ The 
ancients,” ho says, ** found such benefits in pruning, that they feigned that a 
goddess presided over it” He tells us in another place that a prunor should bo 
early at his work, quoting Lawson, tho orchardist Ho says : All ages, by 
rules and experience, do consent to pruning and lopping of trees, yet have not 
any that I know described unto us, except in dark tmd general words, which 
or what arc those superfluous boughs which wo must take away. 'Tis misery 
to see how our finest trees are defaced I” We recommend, tho reader will: 
observe, pruning, but not lopping. 

890, Numerous fanciful modes of training wall-fi-uit have been recommended ; 
but to secure permanently healthy trees, they should bo made to nssumo their 
natural position as near as possible. First, then, as to Poach and Nectarine 
trees : tho fan system is the best, because that is tho most natural form that 
trees so artificially placed can be made to asRumo. Much injury is done to 
trained fruit-trees merely to give them an artistic appearance. 

891, Protection to the expected blossonof wall-trees is, however, the great 
object at this season, and our correspondent H. P. D., suggests as folllows 

In our cold and uncertain climate, all sorts of wall-trees, csx>ocially peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, require some protection in tho spring, as soon as the 
blossoms begin to expand. Various expedients for this purpose, all more or 
less costly, from glass to om 2shiug-nets, have been adopted ; but, in the 
absence of protected copings, 1 beliove that nothing will be found less costly 
and more efifectual than sprays of Scotch and spruce firs nailed against the 
wall, or drawn in between the branches, so as to cover the whole face of tho 
trees as ,soon as tho blossom-buds begin to expand. This is far better than 
tiffany, calico, or any close covering, as it allows the air at all times a firee cir- 
culation, and adapts itself to the requirements of the advancing season, at 
the leaflets of the sprays will gradually die off, and, without any trouble of 
removal, leave the trees quite uncovered by the time the green leaves have 
made their appearance, and there is no further fear of frost. Some gardeners 
say, 'Hhe best protection is to keep your blossoms out of harm’s way,” and 
advise retarding the time of blossoming by any and eveiy means. This Is 
good as far as it goes ; but no retarding will permit iis with safety to dispense 
with some covering as a protection from frost. Keep your tfeesudhailedall 
the winter,-— screen them from the early spring sunshine,— day bare tlxeir roots, 
heap snow about their stems, and phme late, and nail late also, if you will ; 
and by itueh means you may retard any tree in blossoining fbr about a fi>rto 
night : but our spring frosts come much later ; and.while the is without 
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its leaves should always be prepared, for we never kno^ when the ehettlj^ 
will come. 

892. Apples and Pears. — Ihnniing these should now bo finished, and this is 
the last month for planting until the autumn ; the various operations of graft- 
ing and budding aro now in full progross. This is especially the season for 
crown-grafting, where it is desired to use some vigorous old tree bearing an 
indifforait fruit. In this case, tho grafts should be taken from trees before 
the buds begin to swell. 

893. Root-pmning Expedients . — If the cause of unfruitfulnoss be over- 
luxuriant growth, root-pruning must be resorted to. This, in tho case of old 
trees, is best carried into cflcct in August, and tho readiest means is to dig a 
trench a few feet from tho stem, according to tho size of the tree, and to cub 
all those roots which appear to penetrate deeply into the soil, and which grow 
beyond the range of the others. This will induce the growth of a number of 
small fibrous roots at tho extremities, which roots, in some way or other, 
appear connected with the ft-uitfulncss of the tree. Another means of check- 
ing too gross a habit is to bore a hole with an atiger completely through the 
stem of tho tree, about six inches from the ground, and before the sap begins 
to rise, filling up tho hole so made with a piece of thorn. This will prove an 
outlet for superabundant sap, and by cheeking gi'owth will be found frequently 
to throve tho tree into bearing. When one or both of these methods fail, it 
may be useful, especially in tlio case of pear-trees, which send out an abundance. 
of tall upright shoots, to bend tUl tho leaders down by tying weights to their 
extremities. But if none of these expedients is found to answer, and tho troo 
continues vigorous in growth without forming blossom-buds or bearing fmit, 
all that can be done is to cut off tho head and work the stem over again, care- 
fully selecting scions from good bearing trees. — D, 

894. SirawherHes. — British Queens, hitherto protected, should be uncovered 
now, and the beds wooded, and the plants trimmed ; the soil stirred i-ound tho 
roots with the fork without disturbing the dung. Kunners placed in a nursery- 
bed last autumn should now bo removed to where tliey are to remain for 
fruiting. Where fruit of a large size are required, open a trench, as if for 
celery, filled half up with well-rotted dung, and dig it well into the bottom of 
the trench, and fill in the soil previously taken out, and plant immediately. 
Where they aro planted between dwarf fruit-trees, it is good practice to keep 
each plant or stool separate for the first two years, and then allow them to 
cover the ground. Where plants have been growing in the same place for 
several years, weed the beds well before they begin to grow, stir the soil^ 
and sow some guano over them in showery weather. 

89s*, Gooseben'’ies and Cun'ant-trees bear on the young as well as on tho 
two-year-old wood, generally upon small spurs rising along the hides of tho 
blanches. In autumn or winter, when digging between the bush^, sow fresh- 
slaked lime copiously over the whole ground, more particularly round tho 
stems and about the roots, before forkhig it over. About the latter end of 
lAatek repeat the operation, rsking the ground afterwards. In a. fortnight at 
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three weeks this liming should he repeated, and, except under extreme circum- 
stances, no future attacks from catcipillars need be ajiprohendod. In pruning 
ex>oseberry*trees, for which January is a favourable season, keep the tree thin 
of branches ; but let those left bo trained to some regular shape, and never 
permitted to grow ramblingly across each other, but radiating in a cup -like 
form from their common centre, so as to be six or eight inches apart at the 
evtremities and hollow in the centre. Prune out all worn-out branches, re- 
taining young shoots to supply their places, retaining also, where practicable, 
a terminal bud to each branch while shortening long stragglers. Tho same 
remarks apply to cui*rant-trocs. Young gooseberry-trees designed for stand- 
ards should be pruned back to a clean stem for 10 or 12 inches, retaining the 
host properly-placed shoots to form the head, cutting out all irrogularly-placetl 
shoots, keeping them, as nearly as possible, of tho same length and form, 

896. In making new plantations, place them eight foot apart each way, if iu 
continuous row's j if intended to be placed round tho quarters, or to divide tho 
g!’ound into compartments, prune them up to a clean stem 12 or 14 inches 
high ; otherwise the foliage will impede the growth of the crops sown beneath 
tlicm. But the best mode of growing gooseberries is as standards, and the 
b’lshos should be trained three feet high before they are suffered to form 
n head. According to tlio present system of training, tho branches are borne 
to the ground by the weight of the fruit, and its bloom is doskoyed by being 
draggled on the soil and splashed by heavy rains. 

§ 6.— The Cultuee of Flowers under Glass. 

897. T/ie Conservatory , — Tho interest and beauty of this house will now 
increase day by day. Let a minimum teraporaturo of 45 ° bo maintained, 
allowing for a rise of 10° from sun-boat, and give as much air as the state of 
tho weather and the maintonanco of a kindly gonial atmosphere will pennit. 
The loss fire-heat that is used tho longer will tho flowers continue iu blossom ; 
i.horcfore, in very cold weather, suffer a depression of 5 ° from tho above, 
rather than increase by artificial heat. Keep the heating apparatus cool in the 
irvoruing if there is the slightest chance of brigiit sunshine. Nothing destroys 
flowers so fast as the sun shining upon a house while tho pipes or flues are 
also in operation : this remark applies to all heated fluo-structures, olthougb 
specially so to conservatories. Flowers reveal its effects sooner, but it is ddubb* 
ful if they suffer more from this cause than other plants in full growth : in the 
one case, the effect is apparent at once, in showers of dead flowers ; in tlie 
other, it is hidden for months, but not the less potent and injurious^ except on 
dulbw’et days, than when fires are necessary to expel damp, and maintain tba 
toniporature while air is freely admitted ; lay it down as a rule, that the 
conservatory fire is drawn right out, or shut off by the valves when that caanot 
be done, on every morning promising sunshine. 

898. Camellias in full flower must now bo liberally watered at the roots 1 
4 fning the expansion of # heavy crop of buds, the demand on their roots is 
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very great. Clear weak manure-water will excite them gently ; If must, 
however, be both clear and weak, or it will do harm rather than good, for 
they idem to have no power of assimilating gross food» The blossoms must 
on no account be rubbed, touched, or wetted ; they show at once any bruise 
or spot of water on their clear and distinct and delicate petals. Two buds can 
scarcely bo held in the hand at the same time without injury. In cutting the 
flowers, therefore, each should be placed separate in a basket divided into 
small compartments, or in pots filled with sand. Immediately after camellias 
have flowered is the best time for inarching any indifferent or worthless 
variety with a good sort. This .operation is very simple : merely partly cut 
through the bark into both stock and branch, and unite the wounded 
parts, binding them tightly together, and fix them securely in one spot, 
excluding the air from the united part : in two months they will be united 
for bettor or worse. At this time, cut the head off the stock, and leave it a 
few weeks longer to make sure that the junction is perfect. Then cut off the 
branch, and place the stock with its new head amongst the others as an inde- 
pendent plant : the operation is now completed. Large branches from three 
inches to three feot high can bo attached in this manner, in the course of throe 
months, and most valuable plants secured at once. The stock and branch 
must always, however, bear a proper relation to each other, and the latter, as 
a rule, should never exceed the former in thickness. 

899. The Greenhouse, — I*roceed with the shifting of all plants requiring it. 
Free-growing plants, such as Lischenaultias, Boronias, &c., may be treated 
on v^hat is termed the one-shift system, provided they are very healthy and 
the after-treatment is skilful They require turfy peat, well coloured with 
gritty silver-sand, and a fourth part of clean sweet leaf-mould. Much of the 
dirty putrid water and tannin that is* used under this designation is enough 
to kill most plants, and is certain death to hard-wooded species. Therefore, 
unless the leaf-mould is really good, add none to your compost for hard-wooded 
plants. In shifting any of these plants or heaths from a 48- to a 16- or 12-si»el 
pot, the soil should be used in a much rougher state than for ordinary potting. 
Tie draining must also be more liberal, say at least four inches deep, besides 
mixing pieces of broken potsherds or charcoal freely with the soil in the pro- 
cess of filling up. The soil should be so dry os never to stick to tho fingers, 
but by no means quUe dry. It should also be well consolidated as tho work 
goes on, and rammed in with a small rammer, or the bottom of a pot of about 
tlio same size, before the plant is inserted» If the soil is of the proper texture, 
and in a right condition in reference to moisture, it will be almost impossible 
to moke it too firm in potting. The roots of hard-wooded plants seem unable 
to get hold of loose soil Much of the veriest twaddle has been written about 
stirring and patching the sur^e of 8<^. When plants are properly rooted, 
this operation is alike unnecessary and impossible. To secure plenty of roots, 
thorough drainage is the first dssideiftum, proper compost the second, firm 
potUng the third, oarefifl watering the fi;»urtb, and proper top management the 
very lost point fov consideration. Some would probably be inchned to re\nrse 
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this order, and put the last first ; my experience, however, justifies the' order 
in which I have placed them. Keep the new soil level with tlie top of the old 
ball. I do not approve of raising the collar above ; and to depress it beneath 
the general level is certain death to hard-wooded plants. All plants, however 
hardy, should be kept warm and moist for a few weeks after repotting, espe- 
cially if they have received a large shift. Tho growth of the roots is thus 
promoted— a point of groat importance at this stage. At first it only occupies 
the hall of its now dwelling, whence it is easily expelled by accident or disease j 
but after it has taken possession of tho whole house, and fills every available 
space with its largo family of roots, why, the plant is no longer a tenant at 
will, but a tenant for life, and it requires a violent wrench forcibly to re- 
move it, 

9CO. Heaths. — ^These remarks are applicable to all tho free growing varieties : 
tho potting of the entire family should now !)e proceeded with. 

901. Pelargoniums will now require careful training. liemove every dead 
loaf, thin out superfluous shoots, and keep tho plants sernpulously clean. 
Maintain a temperature of 50** ; syringe on fine, bright mornings. If tho 
weather is lino towards tho end of tho month, sprinkling may be repeated in 
tho afternoon, and the house shut up about four o’clock. Keep tho plants 
close to the glass, and admit air in quantity proportioned to tho mildness of 
tho external air. Stop and shift plants for the latest bloom, and put in the 
toppings for cuttings. Fancy pelargoniums require tho same general treat- 
ment, but even more care in ventilation and watering. 

902. Cinerarias. — Keep clean, rem<Jvo' decayed leaves, and throw away all 
but tho most choice varieties as soon as they have finished flowering. Save 
tho best sorts for seed or suckers, and sow seed at once for tho earliest 
plants. 

903. Calceolarias. — Thin out the worst of tlio crowded leaves ; peg down 
the shoots to increase tho strength of tho plants, and sow seed for next year. 

904. Forcing^Pit. — Introduce fresh batches of azaleas, lilacs, rhododendrons, 
roses, &c. Kemove pinks as 6oon as they fairly show flowor, to a cooler house. 
Hydrangeas introduced now will force well, and make useful plants for 
tho conservatory. Part of tho pit should now bo devoted to sowing tender 
annuals in pons or boxes, — a first sowing of Balsams, Amaranthus, 
Egg-iflants, Mesembryanthemum, Ipomcea, Thunbergias, Primula sinensis, 
Humoa, &c. 

905. /Sfiore.— Keepi' a nice growing temperature of from 65 ® to 70 ®, If tho 
sun continues very bright throughout the day, houses containing variegated 
plants will require shading for a few hours* about noon. This will bo the more 
necessary after repotting. Clerodendrums, Allamandas, Stophanotis, Ixoras, 
&c., should now be pushed forward in a sharp bottom-heat. They may recci\’e 
a liberal shift, and be allowed to grow rather loosely for a time, to encourage a 
rapid extension of parts. Perns should now be thoroughly overhauled, examined, 
shifted into larger pots, or reduced, as circumstances may require t nice fibiy 
peat^ leaf-mould, sharp sand, and broken sandstone, suit them welb 
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^ HarcSi is a pecvHarly trying month for forcing. U’ho extrema 3 bange<^ 
of the weathor, varying almost evoiy hour, from the fiercest sunshine 
to the bitterest cold, and both these forces to contend against at once, render 
the utmost attention necessary. This is the more essential, as at this season 
the young foliage and fruit are so easily injured. Perfect ventilation may be 
Said to constitute the main feature of successful cultivation throughout the 
month. The powerful rays of the sun compel us to give air, — the keen wither* 
ipg wind says, Do it at your peril. Both must bo obeyed ; but a skilful balance, 
resulting in a gonial atmosphere, must be struck between these contending 
forcea The ihoment, too, that one ceases to act, the other mu^t be chocked. 
Does a genial mild March day for once occur, then you have only to guard 
against the sun's rays. Is there no sunshine, then you have the cold air only 
to combat. This principle must be applied to hours and minutes, as well os 
days. The moment a black cloud intervenes between your glass and the sun, 
the air must be excluded ; no sooner does the sun emerge from the other side, 
than air must bo admitted, llonoe the extraordinary attention required, and 
labour involved in ventilating houses during the month. 

908. March winds are not only cold, but dry. In fact, in mercy to the 
comfort of men and the well-being of plants, it has boon ordained that 'the 
colder the air the drier it is. This fact renders it of the utmost importance tliafc 
every space in forcing-houses should be kept damp during bright weather in the 
spring month. The inside air is not only to bo warm, but it must be kept moist. 
Every particle of outside air admitted, becomes charged with it, exhausting 
the moisture so necessary to the existence of the plants, extracting the water 
out of the leaves, and leaving them thin, dry, and parched. Lay it down then 
as a principle of universal application, that the loss of the cold air admitted this 
month (consistent with the maintenance of a proper temperature, and a change 
of atmosphere in the houso), the better, and that the more you are compelled 
to admit, the more water must bo used to supply the demand that cold air 
makes for water. This principle reduced to practico will secure in every plant- 
structure at all times that greatest of all cultural desiderata, a genial, kindly- 
growing atmosphere. 

909. Vineries. — The above remarks are peculiarly applicable to grape vines in 
the early stages of their growth. When fully expanded, the leaves will bear the 
strongest Bim, and exposure to a cold air in the autumn, without inconvenience ; 
but when young they are very easily injui*ed. The earliest g^rapes may now be 
stoning. Don't attempt to hurry them during this process ; lor, in the first 

you will not succeed, and, in the second, you will certainly weak^ the 
Vines. This process occurs when the grapes are about tlu*eo parts grown, and 
Often onuses vexation and disappointment to young beginners. The grapoii 
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IlfOgressilng fprmiog thdiir sdeds, or Btookgv op it is tochulcally 
A temperature of 60§ ** at uight is onoijgl^ tiatil this work is completed. 

9ro. fhe Many of the fhiitiiig plants now be showing flowen 

Maintain a minimum temperature of 70®, allowinglrriso of 10® or 15® in the 
sun, and a rather dry atmosphere, until the blooming period is over, Briiv 
or too much water on the'blosaom, will prevent it sotting. Unless it set, that 
pip will not swell, and one pip vacant in a pine destroys tho beauty and 
symmetry of tho finest fruit. Water with water at 80® immediately after' 
potting, to prevent the roots receiving a chock £i*om tho cold soil, and main- 
taining a nice growing heat of 65® to 70\ 

91 1. Peaches . — Guard against sudden or great variations of temperature, 
and cutting draughts ; and syringe morning and evening as soon as the fruit 
is set. Bogin to disbud the more forward woodbuds, leaving tlio strongest and 
best-placed shoota This disbudding should bo done very gradually :*say at 
five or six periods, during the early stages of growtli. Early poaches, after 
they are stoned, will bear a temperature of 70® with safety. They should be 
exposed to all tho light and air possible, consistent with tho principles enunciated 
in tho preface to those instructions. 

912, Strawberries . — There is no bettor position for these plants during 
winter than the floor of an orcliard-houso, cool, d>*y, and free from frost, which 
preserves them in a healthy, dormant state. They may now bo looked over, 
top-dressed, raked, and plunged in a pit with a bottom heat of 50®, giving air 
in sufficient quantity, dry and briglit, to keep tho top for another fortnight at 
40® to 45®. This will secure a root-action in advance of the top ; so that, when 
the top moves and the trusses appear, plenty of active roots may bo ready to 
minister to its wants. After that period, tho tempera turo in tho pit may be 
raised from 45® to 55® ; and this should not be much exceeded until tho fruit 
are sot. They will then bear ten degrees more heat during the ripening 
period. Plants may also be introduced upon shelves in vineries, &c. ; but a 
pit for themselves is tho beat place for them. For succession, introduce a 
fresh batch of plants every fortnight. CuthiU’s BJack-friar is a useful, early 
sort. Nothing, however, is better than Sheen’s seedling for tho early, and 
British Queen for the late crops. Instructions for preparing the plants fbr 
forcing will appear at tho proper time. — B. T. F, 


§ 8.— Hotbed and Frame Cultivation. 

913. Cucumbers . — Where cucumbers have not already been started, it should 
be done now, as formerly described, the manure being shaken and turned 
over throe or four times ; for on this everything depends, the heat lasts longer, 
and the plants are not exposed to violent and irregular heating. When the 
bed is made, some gardeners recommend its being left a short time to settle, 
before putting on the frame and lights, in order to prevent violent heating and 
rapid sinking, frpm the additional weight of the frames but if the bed has 
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been well turned and beaten down in the process of making, this will hardly 
bo necossary. If the frame is not put on at onco, however, it is advisable to 
cover the bed with litter or mats, in case of heavy rains, which would reduce 
the temperature of tho||||pd. After the frame is on, place about a bushel of 
loamy soil under the centre of each light— too much soil at once would induce 
too much heat. It is an old-fashioned but safe plan to thrust a pointed stick 
into tho bed. By drawing it out occasionally, the temperature of the bod can be 
^ascertained by feeling it ; if more exactness is desired, a ground thermometer 
might bo plunged into it. If tho plants have been raised in a tomporaiy bod, 
they may bo planted five or six days after tho bod is made : they will thus bo 
ready to start into active growth at onco. If no plants aro ready, sow two 
seeds each in S-inch pots, only half-filled with soil at first, and add fresh soil 
as the plants grow. Tbo soil in which they are to grow should bo rather 
coarse^ and by no moans sifted. Tho aftcr-treatmenb is tho same as that 
described in January. 

914. Mdons. — This is also a good time to make up hotbeds for melons, to 
ripen in Juno and J uly. Tho soil should bo put into tho frame at onco to the 
depth of 8 or 10 inches, and trodden or pressed rather firmly, if the dung has 
been carefully turned and tho bed well beaten do\vn in tho making. Two plants 

. should bo planted under each light, tho vines radiating from the centre ; or 
l>laoe thorn further apart, and train the vinos back and front, picking otf all 
superfluous soil, and leaving only sufficient to nourish the fruit. Whore a 
cucumber or melon-bed is in full operation, tho other seeds may be sown in 
pots, and placed in them ; and when up, repotted, and grown till tho beds 
destined for them are ready ; a great saving of time and material is thus 
effected. Whore a good sort is growing, which it is desired to incrcaso, it 
may either bo done by plunging some pots filled with soil, and laying shoots 
of tho vines into them, or by taking off cuttings, and placing tlireo or four 
round the edge of a pot : they will strike root readily in about tho time it 
takes to raise plants from seed, and boar rather quicker than seedlings. 

915. At this time, as formerly, dung-beds must bo lined with prepared 
dung, to maintain the heat ; for any decline below tho point of safety, which is 
about 70 ®, will check tho growth of tho plants, and throw them back con- 
siderably. This applies to the culture ot cucumbers and melons, and of 
forcing plants generally ; but, in the case of plants which are to be turned out 
later in the season, it is necessary to inure them, by a gradual decrease in 
that of tho frame, to the natural temperature of tbo air. 

916. Vegetable Marrows are sown thickly in pots, and placed in a cucumber 
or melon-frame. When up, they are separated and planted out, two or three 
in a 4-ifich pot, where they may either continue till their final planting out, or 
ecpaititcd again, and potted singly, to prevent their getting pot-bound. At 
the end of March, or early in April, plant them out on a bod of manure of 
eufflcieht boat to start them^ covering them with hand-glasses. * In May plant 
thorn out, without any such stimulus, on ridges in the ox^on ground. Tmaiaei 
and (iapsimns aro raised in 4Uo same manner* They may bo planted out 
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ttoder a south wall, or grown in pots, in frame, pit, or greenhouse, duWng the 
summer, 

917. Asparagus, — Slight hotbeds should still bo mado for forcing Potatoes^ 
Asparagus, Seakale, French Beans, $trawleiriesx t^xi^ Padishes, or any of 
these may bo planted or sown on an old bod ; the old lining removed, and 
fresh but prepared linings applied to give tho necessary hont. If they are 
forced in a pit, let tho dung bo well worked, laid in coi'efully, levelled and 
beaten down, and filled high enough to allow for sinking. At this time of tho 
year, no other heat than that supplied by tho dung in tho pit will bo 
necessary; for late spring forcing, brick pits are preferable, on account of 
their cleanliness. 

918. Salading.‘--'For a supply of Mini or Parsley, some roots planted now 

in a hotbod will produce young shoots or leaves. Some roots oi Ilorseradish 
and Chicory planted in the same way, and blanched by excluding tho light, 
may bo very useful as sahading. A succession of Mustard-and-Cress should 
bo sown every week. Radishes may still bo sown in frames, or in the 
open ah*. F. C. 


§ 9.— WlNDOW'GARDENJm 

919. Choice of PZanis.— Although this is a matter of taste, it is as well to 
use a little judgment in the selection ; for all plants aro not adapted to window- 
culture : indeed, whore windows alone aro available, tho choice is rather limited. 
Tho number may be increased if a frame can be used as an auxiliary for for- 
warding the^plants, placing them in the window as they advance, to replace 
those which have ceased flowering. .In tho purchase of plants, it is advisable 
to deal with respectable growers, who guarantee that tho plants are in a healthy 
condition ; for plants may appear flourishing, while, in reality, their clays are 
numbered. Nurserymen who grow plants creditably, and charge a fair price 
for good Ones, aro the best to deal with. It is best to be satisfied at first with 
a few, and begin with such plants as aro of easy culture ; as tho scarlet gera- 
nium, which will flourish under any circumstances ; but, although it will grow 
under rough treatment, it requires skill, resulting from practice, to grow it 
properly ; and experience in the culture of one kind of plant soon leads to 
proficiency in that of most others. 

920, Of the plants suitable for various aspects, little need be said, — find 
the difference is not so great as might bo imagined ; but it may be taken as a 
rule, that a sunny aspect is best for all flowering plants, except in the hot 
summer months, when they last much longer in bloom if kept in the shade ; 
but it is possible to have blinds fixed to a south window, by which the plants 
may be shaded, or not, at pleasure. In the culture of some jflants, as tho 
Auricula, for instance, it is advisable to give them a sunny aspect from 
October to May, and a shady one from May to October. Other plants, as 
Ferns, may be constantly k^t in the shade, although a little sun does them no 
hanui but the contrary. For the window, the Pelargoniums alone alM a 





Ijrejat ^iratlcfty ot colours : tho scarlets are very effective in foliage, as well as 
ilower. Such kinds as Punch and Wellington Hero are very suitable for 
window-culture, so are some of the scarlet horseshoe-leaved, as Amazon and 
Compactum. Christina is a beautiful pink sort, and a very free bloomer ; 
Hadamo Vouchor combines the habit of the scarlet geranium with a pure 
white flower. The larger-flowered sorts are effective while in bloom, but are 
not so continuous. Fuchsias are worthy attention, and are mostly continuous 
bloomers, and of easy culture. Callas, or Arums, make n handsome appear- 
ance, whether in bloom or not. Gencstas are excellent plants for window- 
culture, and so arc myrtles. These are of easy culture ; and, under fair treat- 
ment, are very clean and free from. insects, — ^no small advantage whore few 
Conveniences arc at hand. Bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Dwarf Tulips, Snow- 
drops, Crocuses, &c,, should never bo dispensed with ; for if bought in good 
condition, they will never fail to bloom ; and a few dozen of them will make a 
window look gay from February to the end of May : they may bo potted or 
placed in glasses, and will flower with no other convenience than a windbw ; 
but, with the assistance of a frame, nob only a great many may be grown, but 
a succession of blooming buVos may bo kept up for a long time. In tho frame, 
indeed, many plants may bo grown or raised, that would not be tolerated in a 
room ; such as plants raised from seeds, as Mignonette and Neniophila. For 
violets, auriculas also, and other plants, the frame will be found of great use. 
In tho selection of plants, it is well to consider tho position and tomperaturo 
of tho room. For town culture, tho Chrysanthemum stands at tho head of 
tho list ; and many soduras and saxifrages, and such plants as have smooth 
shiny leaves, are to bo preferred. In tbo open country it may reasonably be 
8)i2iposcd that plants of any kind will tl^rivo : it may bo observed, also, what 
plants are known to do best in the neighbourhood. Practised gardeners may 
bo of gi'oat uso to cottagers, in giving a few kindly hints, in their various 
localities, in selecting their flowers. 

921, SoiL — In the choice of soils for pot-culture very much depends, but nob 
in’ the way generally imagmed. A few grim, sooty plants may occasionally bo 
seen occupying a window-ledge, and their appearance ascribed to tho smoky 
atmosphero. This is, in fact, tho case to a certain extent, but not wholly so : 
they are mostly potted in soil taken from a back-yard, impregnated with foul 
gases, so that plants would not grow in it in the remotest part of the country. 
In towns, whore proper soil can scarcely be met with, it is advisable to purchase 
it at some suburban nursery ; by stating what sort of plant it is required for, 
no mistake can be made ; sixpence will purchase a bushel or so. 

92a. All soft-wooded plants, such as Geraniums, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, &c,, 
do best in a soil composed of two parts yellow loam, one very rotten duflg, 
ono leaf-mould, with sand enough to make it porous j but some plants, such as 
Ericas, Epacridse, and Azaleas, require peat ; and others, as tho Camellia, 
Daphne, Corrasa, a mixture of poat and loam. Although the first-named soil 
will grow almost any plant, still those that require peat must have it, as no 
substitute will produce the same effects. It should be observed* that soils 
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ought not to 1)6 sifted, as a rule : to do so is averse Jo what is observed in 
nature. ' 

923. In Poitirifif adapt tho pots to tho sizo of the plants as near as possthlo, 
—or, rather, to what tho plant is expcctcd-to bo,— -as allowance must bo made 
for growth of the root as well as the plant. Lot tho pots be poidcctly clean. 
EfToctual drainage of tho pots docs not consist sO much in the quantity of 
drainage, as in the arrangement of it. A potsherd should be placed over 
tho • hole ; some pieces of pot, broken rather small, over that ; and these 
again covered with a layer of peat-fibre 9^ rough earth. This gives efficient 
drainage, and need not occupy more thhn an inch and a half of tho pot. 
Ilard- wooded plants should be potted rather firmly ; soft -wooded should be 
left rather loose and free. 

924. In Watering fresh-potted plants, it is important thgit tho whole of ithe 
soil be effectually moistened, which can only be accomplished by filling up two 
or throe times with water. No fear need bo entertained of over-watering : if tho 
plants have been rightly potted, nil surplus water, beyond what tho soil can con- 
veniently retain, will drain away. Irregular watering is frequently tho cauco 
of failure in plant- culture, even with experienced growers. A certain amount 
of tact is necessary in giving plants, which have been so neglected, just as 
much water as they should have, and no more. In watering, much depends 
on tho woathci^ and also on tho season ; they require less in winter than in 
summer. The proper time to water them in winter is when tho plants are in 
bloom, or growing rapidly, —in summer, as soon as tho least dryness appears ; 
but a little practice will be more useful than a lengthy description. In giving 
air, it may be observed that all plants which are not tender, that is, all plants 
which are natives of temperate climes, may be exposed to the air at all times 
when tho thermometer indicates a temperature above 40®, except in case of 
rough winds or heavy rains. Hardy plants may be exposed at any tomperaturo 
above 32® ; for, although frost will not kill them, it may spoil their appearance 
for a time. Plants in bloom should never be kept close, or exposed to wot or 
wind : the flowers last longest in a soft, mild atmosjdicre, free from draught. 
Plants should never be wetted overhead in cold weather, or, rather, while 
they are in a cold atmosphere, and never, except to wash off dust, should plants 
having a soft or woolly foliage bo so treated ; but some plants, os tho Camollla, 
Myrtles, Heaths, and others with hard leaves, may bo plentifully syringed, or 
watered overhead from a fine rose, in warm weather, especially when in lull 
growth. 

*925. Training, when required, should bo done neatly and tastefully, using 
thiirand pointed sticks, and very fine fibr^ of matting or soft twine ; avoid 
anything like stiffness or formality, which is the opposite extreme to the 
graceful habit of plants. The same may be said as to pruning. Cut out £aich 
shoots as interfere with tho symmetrical outline of the plant ; but more may 
bo done by timely disbudding than by cutting. In tho fram6 and window 
culture of flowers^ some Hlco to have a miscellaneous collection, such as will 
yield them a fow flowers throughout the year ; others like to grow one parti* 
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culur gfintls, of Bpocies^ as the Auricula, and many private growers excel id 
the. culture of this, sd^as to surprise experienced gardeners: I have known 
them grown very fino on a window-ledge. Others take a fancy to the Pink 
or Caraation others again to the different species of violets; and it is cliiefly 
by growing one particular plant that this degree of proficiency is attained, 
and now varieties given to the world— those improved varieties which are 
constantly eclipsing old ones. Inlihe management of plant-frames, I find that 
nothing is better Ibr the bottom or floor, in spite of all that has been said against 
it, than finely- sifted coal-ash cs. The ashes should be firmly trodden down 
and made perfectly level. So treatia, it never gets slojipy, but absorbs all 
surplus water, 7-a gi*eat consideration. Worms or slugs also dislike crawling 
through or over it. A plant-frame generally has short logs, or a block project- 
ing below the boarding : these should bo sunk in the ground to keep it steady, 
Tho glass should bo kept qnito clean, and there should be room sufficient to 
admit of drawing the lights off at the back. 

926. Hyacinths should always find a place in the frame, as much from 
tho certainty of their flowering, as from their rich colour and fragrance, and 
neat habit when in bloom. They should be potted in September, in a mixture 
of loam and very rotten dung, wittb'a liberal allowance of sand, placing ono 
in a 4 -inch or three in a O-inch pot : if they are potted lightly with a little 
sand under each bulb, no more is required than to place them in tho frame, 
watering or exposing them to gentle showers before tho soil gets too dry. 
Some recommend placing them close together and covering with light earth 
for a short time : it is a good plan, but not imperative : they will flower in 
April. Dwarf and early Tulips may bo treated in the same way. After 
flowering, tho leaves should never be cut off until they decay naturally, nor 
should water bo withhold until the loaves begin to turn yellow. When the 
foliixgo has thoroughly decayed, they shoflld bo kept dry till tho same time of 
the year as they were potted, when they may be repotted or only surface- 
dressed. 

927. Violets may be grown in pots, by placing two or three runners or 
ofisets in a pot in May, and keeping them in the fi-ame slightly shaded from 
tho hot sun in summer. Loam and leaf-mould suits them admirably. Bussian 
violets, and sometimes the Neapolitan, will flower all the winter. True 
^violets flower in March and April, 

92B. PinhSf Cloves^ and Carmtions are sometimes grown In pots under 
Imme-troatmcnt : they do well in a soil of gritty loam : they flower in May and 
Juno, and some sorts even later. The male pink makes a very pretty pot* 
plant ; so do tho Japan and Indian pink. The Hianthus Beddewegii makes-a 
line showy plant when in bloom, and is xnpre permanent than most of them* 
They ore all propagated by seeds or by piping, that is, pulling off three ox 
four joints of each side-shoot, and pricking them into very sandy loam, and 
k^ping them close under gljoss for a week or two. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

OEOHABD-HOUS ES. 

929. The orchard'll ouso is a very simple, but, novcrtbeloss, a distinctive 
structure, perfectly olTicient for all practical purposes, and its projector claims 
for it that it confers all the benefits of a warm climate without their sometimes 
0]ipresaive heat. Mr. Rivers was led to adopt orchard-house cultivation by 
observing the eflfcct produced on some figs in pots, which ho had occasion to 
turn out of a greenhouse, and which were accidentally placed on a border in 
another house. Tho roots penetrated through tho drainage-hole in the 
bottom of the pot, and spread themselves over the border, giving to tho plants 
an unusually vigorous and healthy growth. In due season the pots were 
taken up, and tho oxtcrnal roots pruned close with a sharp knife, and placed 
on a shelf suitable for thorn during their season of rest. 

930. Tho following spring they wore placed in the same border, but, by 
enlarging the drainage-hole, an increased growth of thoroots.was encouraged, 
Tho result justified his expectations: an unusual display of fruit followed tho 
experiment. He now reasoned that if 6gs could bo grown in small pots, by 
supplying extra nourishment, why not peaches, nectarines, pears, and other 
fruit. This he now does to a largo extent, with tho certainty of a crop proper* 
tionod to his exertions. 

931. A visit to Mr. Rivers’s grounds, to which ho invites all comers with 
so much hospitality, is at first rathor disappointing, and it is necessary to 
recall the fact, from time to time, that Mr. Rivers’js business is to grow and 
sell trees, and not fruit. Nevertheless, in tho course of a walk round the 
grounds, the visitor cannot but bo satisfied that all tho statements as to the 
productiveness of his orchard-houses can bo verified. He carries you to a small 
house, which is nothing more than a pit dug in the ground, the soil being a 
fine rich sandy loam, and over the pit, some 10 feet wide, a range of ordinary 
frame-hghts, about 10 or 12 feet long, are raised, so as to form aiiort oflean*to 
mofed house, which probably cost, with the mids and doors, a matter of £10« 
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In this houco, last July, we had tho pleasure of tasting most delicious figs 
and white Frontignac grapes, then perfectly ripe, which had been grown in 
it without tho slightest aid from artificial heat, as we understood. 

932. In ranging over tho grounds, a few orchard-houses present themselves, 
—plain useful buildings, generally span-roofod ; but tho demand for trees 
has evidently interfered with their show of fruit, being all half«ompty, and, as 
wo said before, they just exhibited enough of the system to satisfy us of what 
it is capable; taking with us, however, this important reservation, that 
Mr. Rivers is so happily placed in respect to situation, that, in his own grounds 
alone, he has five or six dificront soils of a most fertile description, in which 
all fruit-trees gi’ow naturally, and in groat luxuriance, 

933. Mr. Rivers describes, as a convenient form of house, a lean-to structure, 
80 feet long and 12 feet 6 inches wide, made in the following simple manner : 
Six posts of yellow deal, 6 inches by 3 , or oak posts, 4 inches by 3 , and 9 feet 
C inches in length, ai’o firmly fixed, and driven 2 feet into the ground, the 
lower ends being previously charred and coated with coal-tar. This is the 
back line of posts. Six other posts, exactly similar, but only 4 feet 6 inches 
long, are fixed 18 inches in the ground, forming the front posts of the house, — 
the one rising 3 feet and tho other 7 feet 6 inches above the ground-level. 
Two posts at one end occupy tho centre, and form the door-posts. On tho 
six posts, both in back and front, a wall-plate is nailed to receive the rafters, 
one of which springs from each of the six front posts, resting on the corre- 
sponding back post. 

934. The rafters arc 14 feet long. A 9 -inch deal, 3 inches thick, will make 
four of them. On the upper side of each rafter is nailed a slip of J-inch deal, 
li inch wide, which will leave I an inch on each side as rebate to receive tho 
glass. The rafters so prepared are fixed in their place to tho wall -plates by 
having a piece cut out at each end to correspond with the angle of tho back 
and front plates. They are thou firmly nailed, at back and front, by a strong 
tpiko-nail, leaving a space between each rafter of 6 feet, which is called a bay; 
this is filled op by smaller rafters or sash-bars, of a eizo proportioned to their 
length and the use they are to be put to, — ^vines trained to them requiring 
stronger bars. A piece of j-inch deal board, 6 inches wide, nailed along tho 
top of each rafter, so as to be oven with their upper edges, forms the ridgo- 
board, leaving a groove to receive the upper end of the glass. A similar 
piece of inch deal, 6 inches wide, let in by sawing a corresponding piece out 
of each rafter, will receive the glass and carry oft the water. The placing 
tho glass is a very simple process ; beginning at tho top, a plate of glass, 20 
inches wide, is laid in the groove, and fixed in its place by a brad driven into 
the rafter, a bed of putty being first laid ; and so on till the whole is covered 
hdi — open joints in tho glass being rather advantageous than otherwise, il 
not too wide. Ko putty is used in the laps. The ends of the houses are fitted 
up to correspond with tho roof, only that above the doorway a large sash is 
fitted in fiir ventilation. These sashes at each end>^ and the front or side sashes, 
nre said by Mr, ]Elivers to be quite sufficient ; indeed, he pronounced the Ten- 
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89. — Miconia Pekuviana 
(MelastomacecB) 

Is a very intereBting free-growing 
plant. The leaves are about twenty 
inches long by ten wide j the foliage 
is a bright light green, glaucous on 
the under side. This order was 
named in honour of Dr. Micon, M.D.| 
a Spanish botanist. The plants 
grow freely in sandy peat mixed with 
a little loam, and cuttings of the 
half.ripened wood root freely in 
sand under a glass in heat. 

Miconia is a genus of exclusively 
American melastomads ; these are 
mostly shrubs or small trees, very 
variable in their foliage, and with 
terhiinal panicles, sometimes spikes. 
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tiktion perfect. Well-soasoned {-inch doal^ planed and jointed, nailed outidde 
the posts, forms tho lower part of the house. 

935. In the back wall, sliding shutters, 3 feet by 1, will afford ventilation 
to tho roof ; and about 3 feet from tho surface of the ground, two similar 
sliding shutters will ventilate the lower part of tho house behind, and on a 
.level with them. Ventilation is secured by sashes 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 
running the whole length of tho house under tho wall-plate ; below these 
sashes the space is tilted iu with boarding, well painted. In summer, it is im- 
possible to give too much air. The house is now complete, except the door, 
which must open inwards for obvious reasons, and may be half glass, or other- 
wise, at tho proprietor’s discretion. 

936. Within the house, a trench, 18 inches deep, is formed, to which two steps 
from the outside will lead. This leaves a platform or border on each side of 
4 feet 9 inches ; tho back border requires to beraised 18 inches, and Mr. Eivers 
suggests that it would be improved by a second terrace behind the first, of 
14 inches, supported by a 4-inch brick wall, so that tho back row of trees 
need not be shaded while they are brought nearer to tho glass, 

937. Now, everything depends upon these borders ; tUoir surface loose and 
open, formed of old lime-rubbish and road-sand, mixed with manure, may 
bo laid 4 inches deep, tho whole forked over, and well mixed with tho soil, 
9 inches deep. Tho estimate for this house, as given by Mr. Rivers, is £28. 

A handy person with his tools could probably do tho whole for much loss j at 
least, the material and glass, calculated at tho prices in Montgomciy’s list of 
sash-bars and rafters, are under £15. We have described this Ican-to house. 
Here is Mr. Rivoi's’s description of a span-roofed house, which comprises tho 
advantage cf border as well ns pot-cultivation; — Height at sides, 5 feet; 
height of ridge, 9 feet ; width, 14 feet. Tho roof rests on oak posts 5 inches 
by 3 inches. Tho rafters are 20 inches apart ; it is glazed with 16-oz. glass, in 
20-inch squares. Under the eave-boards, the sides, back and front, are filled 
in with glass 15 inches deep, joined without putty. Under this is a vontilating- 
board, on hinges, opening downwards ; below this are ^-inch boards, to the 
ground ; the two ends are glazed to the same level as the side-lights ; tho 
doors, with glass sash, opening inwards. Over the door, an angular space, 
9 inches deep, is found sufficient for roof- ventilation ; the rafters, 3-inch by 
IJ-inch stuff, are tied at the top with a light iron tie screwed to the rafters. 
No putty is placed in the laps of the glass, which serves every purpose of roof- 
ventilation found necessary in this house. The only ventilator is the shutter, 
1 foot deep on each side, and 2 feet 6 inches from the ground, and the angular 
opening over each door. 

938. Tho borders in such a roof need not be raised, nor the path sunk, 
except as a matter of choice ; they shoiild have a dressing of manm^e and 
sand, or manure and burnt soil, or any loose material well forked over, and 
mixed with a dressing to the depth of 6 inches, composed of the top spit of a 
pDstare of tenacious loamy soil, which has been exposed to the air for the 
summer monthsi mixed wi^ one- third wcU^otted manqre, chopped Into 
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lumps as big as an egg. In the border thus composed, two rows of trees may ba 
placed ; the front row 3 feet apart ; the second being in the rear, zigzag>fashion, 
but half-way between, so that they are each 3 feet from stem to stem, and 
none shading the other. Such a house as this, without artificial heat, is intended 
for protection only, and not for forcing; but it would, Mr. Bivers thinks, 
grow oranges and camellias successfully, if the house could be heated in very 
severe wedther so as to prevent it falling at any time below 26 ®, The most 
severe frost would not injure toa-scented roses so sheltered ; but the house is 
essentially intended for the protection of fruit-trees, whether planted in the 
borders or in pots, and has the effect of bringing us, without artificial heat, to 
the temperature of Angers, in the south of France, whore the royal muscadine 
grape usually ripens in the open air on the 25 th of August. 

939. The use Mr. Rivers proposes to make of the first structure is the cul- 
ture of poaches; vines, and figs, in pots. Selecting a straight-stemmed maiden 
poach or nectarine, well furnished with lateral buds, and not more than four or 
five feet high, it is planted in an 11-inch pot, and each lateral shoot is cut in to 
two buds. As soon as the shoots have made three leaves, the third is pinched off, 
leaving two, not reckoning, however, one or two small leaves generally found 
at the base of each shoot. These pinched shoots soon put forth a fresh crop 
of buds, each of which, and all succeeding ones, must be pinched off to one 
loaf os soon as two or three leaves are formed. 

9^0. ** This incessant pinching off the shoots of a potted pyramid- ti'ee, in 
the climate of an orchard-house, will, in one season, form a compact cypross- 
liko tree, crowded with short fruit-spurs." In spring, these will require to be 
thinned, and ovory season the shoots will require to be pinched qff as above 
described. 

941. Dwarf, pyramidal, peach, and nectarine trees, may also be planted in 

the border, two feet apart, with excellent results. They require the same 
incessant pinching, and must be lifted and replanted annually in October ; 
but the epan-roofod house is better adapted to the culture of trees planted in 
the borders. • 

942. Poaches and nectarines, planted as pyramids in the border, require to 
bo lifted annually, and replanted with a little fresh compost the last week in^ 
October. Miniature peach, nectarine, and apricot-treos, grafted on the black 
damask plum stock, are placed in a garden-frame in January. As soon as 
their young shoots have made four leaves, their ends are pinched off, leaving 
their leaves, and all succeeding shoots, pinched off to one leaf. In Januaiy^, 
the house must be closed day and night. If at any time the registering 
thermometer indicates a night temperature of 20®, some dry hay or litter 
should be placed among and over the pots or borders. If the trees are inclined 
to shrivel from drought, give a quart of water in the morning. If snow falls, 
clear the glass of it. In bright sUnny weather, open the ventilators to cheek 
early buds from swellipg. Faint every bud and shoot, befbre it swells, 
Hishurst^s compound, half a pound to the gallon of water, to deskoy ^ggs of 
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943. Continuing the mo^e of cplture i*ecommended by Mr, ^ivei'e ftom 
Ihe autumn after grafting, till tho fourth or fifth year, when it is beginning to 
show fruit-buds, these, which it is tho object of this training to promote, 
are distributed along the branches, in their whole length, in spur-bearing 
fruit, as the apple and pear. In the poach tribe, short spur-like shoots appear 
towards tho end of August, bearing triple buds, — a plump silvery one on 
each side, and a thin one in tho centre. This central bud is the terminal leaf- 
bud ; the two others, blossom-buds, which, in March, will have opened their 
silvery coat, showing the bright pink of the blossom. ' These indications 
appear in tho third year after planting. Their development is promoted by 
carefully watching every branch, chocking tho more vigorous shoots by 
pinching olF the terminal buds, or by breaking or half-broaking thorn, so as 
to check the flow of tho sap. Tho work of pruning begins with the second 
year’s growth. In the winter following, the terminal branches will present a 
series of small shoots more or less vigorous, and tho required pruning will be 
according to their vigour ; repressing tho stronger as early as possible by 
pinching off ihe leading shoots, and encouraging tho weaker shoots ; thus 
balancing tlio growth of the tree, and suffering no more branches or leaver to 
bo produced than can properly perform their function* of olabo^rating and 
storing up matter for the production of fruit, — a function for which a full 
exposure of ovci'y part of the tree to light and air is quite essential. It is the 
primer’s work to remove all shoots which do not fulfil this condition, by rubbing 
thorn off, and arresting tho over-luxuriant ones by timely pinching off the 
terminal bud. Others, suited for his purpose, he loaves at their full length, 
merely depressing their points, which will induce them to push from every 
bud fruitful twigs of moderate growth, or he prunes back a weak shoot to 
two or three buds, raising tho point in a perpendicular direction, knowin^^jJ^J * 
the sap may thus be concentrated so as to produce a more vigorous Sowth. 
If he wishes to increase the vigour of his trees, he will prune them/^rjy in 
autumn, so that the sap they may accumulate in tho winter is thrown 
away ; he studies, in fact, the ways and means of tho tree ; nor d^g ho forget 
that tho roots should be under control as well as the branches. treatment 
should be preventive as well as remedial ; tho latter, indeedw^g Eivers 
tells us, is out of place in a well-ordered garden,— the fing^nd thumb, and 
a moderate-sized penknife, should do all the pruning requii^^ » 

944. Sir Joseph Paxton’s houses, which w© have descriljg^ elsewhere, may 

bo so extended as to form an excellent range of orchard-^QUggg ^ ^ compara- 
tively small cost, while the crops of fruit and vo^^i^re not only excellent 
in quality, but certain in their results, no matt^Q^ unpropitious the season. 
A winter garden of this description, on a g^^le, has been , erected lately 
at Summerfield, for E. L. Chance, Esq., fj^ with judicious manage- 

ment, Sir Joseph expects great results. K consists of a range of span roofs 
of 14 -fo 0 t sashes, which occupy the cenf ^,^0 garden in the form of a 
quadrangle, connected with the house ^ ©orridor, foimed of the same 
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sashes^ go arranged Tvith lean-tos against the walls as to form an cxtcnsiTO 
promenade, several hundred feet in length, terminating in a similar rango of 
lean-tos placed against tho outside of the south wall. Groves of fniit-trees 
planted near tho side of the walks of the span roofs fill up all tho available 
space j grapes hang overhead, and vinos and other fruits in pots occupy differ- 
ent parts ; lute and early vegetables are to form an important feature during 
tho winter and early spring. Tho walks aro made of neat paving- tiles, form- 
ing at once a cheap and beautiful tessclatcd pavement ; the whole rango of 
winter gardens, when in blossom or fruit, forming, as may well bo imagined, 
a most enchanting scone when contrasted with the cold and biting atmosphere 
outside, while the centre of tho quadrangle is treated as an ordinary out-of- 
dooi^ garden. 

945. Lot us here explain that tho reference to fig. 6 , in paragraph 780 , 
should have been fig. 7, that being the 8-foot sash house rcfcn*ed to. 

946. Tho engraving at tho head of this chapter represents another rango 
of orchard- houses, proposed by Mr, Russell, gardener to Col. Aimes, of tho 
Hyde, near St. Albans. 

947. '‘The houses,” Mr. Russell tells us, in a communication to tho Gardena *s 
ChranicU, “t^might bo of any size required ; but I think for peaches, necti\riDCs, 
apricots, cherries, &c., 12 feet in breadth would bo sufiicient, with 12 feet between 
the rows of houses : this would allow about six feet inside on each side, and six 
feet outside for the roots of tho trees, which I consider ample for an y sort of fruit- 
tree. Tho houses should be just sufficiently high in the middle to allow a tall 
gentleifian to walk through upright ; thus the trees would bo convenient for 
training without tho aid of steps ; there would also bo every convenience for 
-^‘■egulating the roots as well as tho branches. Tho water from tho roofs of 

tl^uscs and tho drains might (if there was no other supply) be conveyed 
int^ank, which might be made largo enough to supply tho gardens.*' 
Anot^wrrespondent of tho Gardener* s Chronicle, rejoicing in the name of 
Iota, sc\jiis own experience in cheap orchard-houso building. “ I venture,** 
ho says, " tmnd you an account of one I raised last autumn, which has cer- 
tainly the morilf economy ; I think also of effective appearance, so far at least 
as that is nocossa.in such a structure ; and, thirdly, 1 hope of efficiency in the 
fruitful work for \ich it is designed. Being rather crowded with trees, 
I looked about for lew whose absence would be rather a benefit than other- 
wise. I soon found apak, a lime, and sundry Scotch and larch firs. My owu 
men dug a pit in a vy short time in a back part of the garden, and throe 
trees were sawed out at aiTTpense of about £ 2 ; they served for posts, 
plates, rafters, purlins, boarding,^. I purchased and used foreign deal to the 
value of another £2 ; nails and. rows, 14«. ; carponter^s labour, £ 2 . 17 a ; 
glass, 400 feet, allowing for broiages, carriage, &c., £4 ; putty and paint, 
say £2 ; but this last is with ma difficult item to reckon, as so much is 
always being used on the premisesl can make no fhrther charges, for my own 
gardener and his assistant! with vy little hired aid, did tho glazing and 
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fainting, &c. Pots and plants are expensive, but they vary in diflerent dis- 
tricts ; so the mention of mine will not benefit any one else* The cost of my 


house then stands thus : — 

Wood, sawing, nails, &c. * * £4 14 0 

Glass, with putty and paint 6 0 0 

Carpenter's labour 2 17 0 

13 11 0 


My house is 80 feet long by 12 foot wide, inside measure ; 9 feet high at bach ; 
3 feet 3 inches in front, weather^boarded. The back is tarred ; front, sides, 
and roof, painted with anti-oorrosivo paint; the inside walls are whitewashed 
with lime. This rather washes ojBT with hard syringing, I am doubtfhl 
whether next season I shall renew it, mixing some flour of sulphur with tho 
lime to keep off the red spider, or whether I shall paint it. The path was dug 
out to about a foot depth below tho door-sill, but nearly filled up again with 
dry stones, which wero well gas-tarrod, and then covered with clean gravel. 
The borders on each side are raised and boarded, — tho front, one foot ; tho 
back, 1 foot 6 inches. This I think adds very much to appearance and 
convenience, the trees coming close up to your hand for the numerous 
manipulations required, and being seen very much better ; they are also nearer 
the glass, and no shade is thrown from the front border plants on those of the 
back border. I have four sliding shutters at tho back, a board to lot down tho 
whole distance in front, also a small ventilator in the boarded side opposite the 
door. My plants in 16-inch and 11-inch pots stand diamond-wise on each 
border, and between tho largo pots at the back I have planted in the border a 
few trees for training up tho back of tho house, which I shall keep in chock by 
lifting and root-pnming. I have a lodge for strawberries about six inches 
below tho front shutter, holding about fifty plants, and another hundred aVo 
placed between the large pots on the borders ; they are blooming and setting 
fruit abundantly.” 

948 . The returns for a much greater outlay than is hero contemplated will 
be gathered from a communication on the subject by Mr. Morris, gardener to 
Mr. White, of Wethersfield Manor-House, Essex. In 1851, an orchard-houso, 
80 feet long by 12 foot wide, was put up, having a faggot back ; and eleven 
trees were planted in that space as permanent ones. They began to beat in 
1852, and in 1854 Mr. Bivers saw them just after the gardener had com- 
menced gathering fruit. At this time Mr. Bivers considered that there could 
not be less than 5,000 or 6,000 peaches and nectarines on the trees, besides 
what had been removed. In 1858, Mr. Morris states that ” the trees have 
produced heavy crops ever since.” So much for trees planted in the open 
border. To this statement, so creditable to Mr. Morris, one cf the carpers, 
who hang on the ritirts of all improvements, suggests that such a house to 
a market-gardener must be a source of great profit, but ** for a gentleman 
toaurfeit himself and his friends with fruit for eight or nine days in auiumn 
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would never do, wlillo his gardener could, by potting a few well-grown trees in 
summer, placing them from time to time in his forcing-house, produce him fino 
ripe fruit from June to October, by leaving Royal George and Noblesse peaches 
and Moor-park apricots out of doors in July, so as to retard them.” But the 
advocate for orchard-houses has his answer. Thor© is a range of peach and 
nectarine houses at Wethersfield for early forcing, but, as a matter of fact, be 
supplied the family table with fruit from August 9th till November, from tho 
orchard-house to which exception is taken, and from trees planted in tho 
border. From the manner in which the trees were planted, two crops were 
taken from each tree ; one side being so placed as to be from 15° to 20° colder 
than the other ; and if he were to add an early York peach to his collection, 
Mr. Morris adds, ho could have ripe fruit a fortnight earlier. 

94<5. For more humble gardeners, who cannot afford even one of these very 
cheap orchard-houses, here is a hint wo have picked somewhere in looking 
over tho books : — “ Take two or three of the lights used in a common frame ; 
support their upper ends against a south wall, on which a full-grown healthy 
peach or nectarine is trained, just as tho buds are swelling and about to 
blossom. Lot tho bottom rail stand three feet from the ground and three feet 
from the wall, supported by a strong stake driven into the earth at each 
comer. Protect tho bottom and ends by mats of wheat straw, made in tho 
manner recommended at par. 718. Give air on every fine day, and watch it 
so as to supply moisture ; remove decaying leaves, and guard from insects. 
When summer is fairly come, lot it ripen under a Juno and July sun, and the 
finest pcach-hous© in tho country will not famish a more delicate fruity or In 
greater proportionate quantity.” 

FCKNISITT^ca TUB OUCUAED HoUSE. 

950. F ull directions for the management of the orchard house will appear in 
our calendar every month j wo need not, therefore, onticipato them. It will ho 
well, however, thus early in our volume, to give a list and description of such 
trees as may be introduced into an orchard house without fear of disappoint- 
ment, for it is hardly necessary to observe that all sorts of trees do not bear 
the confinement of glass, nor ripen their fruit under such circumstances equally 
well. All the sorts wc shall mention are of course suited to the table ; for nc 
one would take the trouble which an orchard house involves to grow in it any 
sorts of fruits which are fitted only for cookery. 

951. A;pple9. — Eibstone Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Sturmer Pippin, Golden Eeinctte, Coe’s Oolden Drop, Melon, The Nonpariel 
Margil, Newtown Pippin, Northern Spy. 

952, -Early Sardinian, St. Ambroise, Shipley’s Early, Kaisha, Gro; 
l^eehe, Eoyal Orange. 

953, Cherrias* — Archduke, Belle de , Choisy, Magnifique, Bigarreao 
Nj^leoa, Black jE^le, Coe’s l^ate Carnation, Early Amber, Governor Wooc 

Knight’s Early Blarik, May Buke^ Ohio Beauty 
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16. Caitleya Dominiana alha. — ^This very elegant orchid, which takes its 
name from Mr, Dominy, may be seen in the collection of Messrs. Veitoh, 
of Chelsea. It is a hybrid, distinguished for the size of its flowers and the 
brilliancy of their colouring. 

1 7. Iris Mademoiselle Pattu — This Is one of the most beautiful varieties 
of Iris Germanica. It is a seedling of Mr. Salter’s, of the Versailles Nur- 
sery. All these Iris are perfectly hardy and of very easy culture. They 
flourish well in any good light soil ; but do not like fresh manure. To en- 
sure fine flowers, the roots should be taken up and separated about every 
third year. 

18. Rhododendron : Princess Alice, — To the Messrs. Ycitch btlongs the 
honour of having produced this royal rhododendron. It is a cross of H. 
Edgeworthii with R. Ciliatum. Tho flowers are sujicrbly largo, and when 
fully expanded of a very pure white. Plants of this have often been ex- 
hibited, and always rewarded by a first-class certificate. 

19. CalccolaHa : Bird of Paradise, — For this very useful and showy 
variety the public are indebted to Mr. B. S. Williams, of Paradise Nursery, 
Holloway. Being of robust habit, it is well adapted for bedding, ferming 
large masses of bloom, rich in colour and beautifully punctured. It also 
succeeds well as a pot plant, and a few specimens will servo to adorn the 
greenhouse or conservatory during tho months of May and June. 

20. Frittilaria Imperialis, — This is tho Crown Imperial, one of the 
earliest ornaments of the flower garden. There are several varieties, differ- 
ing in colour more than shape. The red and yellow Crown Imperial are 
the most common ; but there is a white which makes a pleasing variety. 
In a rich, light soil the bulbs attain an enormous size, and throw up strong 
stems which yield very large heads of blossom. 
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of flotrers^ ttot iho less wclcomo tbat they hold out promise of a fruitful 
autumuu 

•• All Nature stirs i slugs leave their lair { 

The bees are stirriug} birds are on the wing} 

' And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring.§ ** 

9631* The elm-trecs are now assuming their now and graceful garment of 
leaves, the blossoms of thehorso-ohestnut are expanding in their fau-like sheath, 
and the cone-shaped terminations of the lilac aro.swollen almost to bursting in 
©very shrubbery. Many wild auriculas are now in flower, the double furze is now 
in all its brightness, and the wild hyacinths abundant in many a woodod dell. 

“ Shade-loving Hyacinth, thou cotn’st again, 

And thy rich odours seem to sviell the gale.’* 

Thrice welcome, thpn, thou laughing, romping, joyful, hopoful April ! Tliy 
bright genial smile unlocks the cold graap of winter, and tho biting, shivering 
winds of March are forgotten as wo bask ourselves among thy warm and cheerful 
beams. Beautiful emblem of childhood and youth, strange co-mixturo of smiles 
and tears, joys and sorrows, mirth and melancholy — great fosterer of growth — 
come in all thy cheerful gaiety, in all thy fascinating loveliness, in all thy 
vivifying power, and chase away the thin, haggard, caro-wom, woo-bogon© 
face of winter from our gardens, and bid our sorely-tried shrubs, trees, and 
flowers, live a new and beauteous life. During this month, in tho language of 
Dickens, slightly altered, a celestial presence brightens everything. After 
thy quickening showers, the cornfields, hedgerows, checkered roofs, steeplod 
churches, leaping streams, gladdened gardens — all spring out of tho gloomy 
darkness, smiling. Birds sing sweetly, flowers raise thoir drooping heads, 
fresh scents ariso in the air, and a rainbow spirit of all the colours that 
adorn th© earth and sky, spans the whole arch with its triumphant glory,’*— 

“ Muttering magic and playing earth-spells, 

Mixing her charms over woodlands and l»ovrer8. 

Throwing her seeds in, and taking out flowers. 

Nursing the blooms that she soeth not fade, 

For she pasaeth away ere a bud has decay'd.'* 

964. The variations in the temperature are still very great, tho thermometer 
ranging from 76® to a degree or two below tho freezing-point in tho meridian 
of London ; the mean maximum of an average of ten years being 67*82® in 
the atmosphere, and the mean minimum being 86 '83® ; tho temperMure being 
lowest at sunrise ; there being, on an average of ten years, six frosty nights in 
the month. An unusual fall of rain in April is supposed to indicate a dry 
season for the hori est* 


§ 2.— Plower-Garden and Shrubberies. 

965. Gardeh pursuits, at all times so pleasant ^4 delightful, now becom© 
fascinating in Uie ©xtereme. New features of interek and fresh soencs of 
be^ty open around us ©vary day, and th© teeming ." earth heaves with its 
niyriad of vegetable IUb, The great i^irit of lit© encircles the wh<fle 
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earth with his prcsoiiQO. IIo gooth about tapping at dormant buds, 
shifting rootS; coilcd*up loaves, and dead-liko stems; and they at oiloo 
spring for^h from tlxoir winter’s sleep, and leap out of their winter’s cljoth. 
iijg; and there is such a display of company, with new dresses and ^ now 
fashions, as is never seen but in April. I think the same spirit [gives 
most lovers of gardening a tap also as ho passes. Certain it is th^ their 
energies are generally stimulated to tho full during the month and it 
is well that it is so, for so many now visitors make largo demands, and protec- 
tion, food, and training are still necessary to ward off disaster and save from 
ruin. Tho number of plants increases daily during the month. Even seeds 
stored away in dry papers and closely-shut drawers have felt the warm breath 
of tho sjxirit of life, and are tapping at the prison bars with earnest entreaties 
Lot us also live ! Life ! life ! — ^we are dying for want of life ! ” Let us 
first of all attend to them, and place them where their coiled-up vitality may 
unwind itself into tho perfect structure of vegetable life — in other woi^ds, be- 
come living plants. All seeds intended to flower during tho summer should 
bo sown during this month. Lists and descriptions have already appeared of 
hardy annirals. In places where they arc extensively grown, another sowing 
might be made this month. It would bo best to sow now where they are in- 
tended to remain. The modern system of furnishing the flower-garden has 
limited the use of annuals. In gardens, however, whore tho family may not 
be always at home, or where tho proprietor is indifferent to more permanent 
and durable flowers, a very brilliant display may bo made for several months 
with annuals. 

q66. Swindon, in his ** Beauties of Flora,” gives some very ingenious ideas 
of planting, which are repeated in Loudon’s Encycloptodia of Gardening.” 
Ho gives a list of eighty-nine different sorts, arranged in six different classes. 
By affixing a number to each sort, ho readily indicates on his plans the kinds 
employed, and their relative position. lie also arranges a circular clump, in- 
cluding all tho eighty-nine sorts, the six heights being placed in six concentric 
circles, placing a large pcrsicaria, or oriental mallow, in the centre. Tho 
general appearance, ho says, is the same on every side, rising gradually from 
the edge upwards, the highest plants meeting nearly in a point at tho centre, 
and no two flowers of tho same colour or shape being seen together. Ilia 
principle is excellent, and might be of great ser- 
vice, although many of tho varieties he specifies are 
now comparatively worthless. 

967. Mr. John Caie, than whom no gardettor 
living occupies a higher position for taste in such 
matters, has .proposed several geometrical flower- 
gardens of great beauty; ho has also laid down plans 
for famishing them, so as to have them in flower 
the greater pait of the year. Although his design 
differs from tho aocompan^g one in many im* 
portant es^suiatty in many df his beds being in pairs, the mm- 
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panying design will give a genoi*al notion of tho manner in wlxich he carried 
out his general idea, which was to show tho possibility of avoiding acute* 
angled bods, while retaining ample variety of outline ; fig. 7 being repre- 
sented by the five triangular beds within tho outer circle. 


968. Arrangemont for— 

February and Marche 

1. Hellehorus niger, — white and pink. 

2. Beds of Crocus reticulatu8,--blae, 

8. Erantlus hicmali8,--yellow. 

4. Galanthus plicatui>, — white. 

6. Narcissus minor, — yellow. 

6. Brythronium Dens caiiis albiflorum,- 

white. 

7. „ Dens canis,— purple. 


April and 2Iay» 

1 . Anemone apennina,--bhie. 

2. Arabia prajcox,— white. 

8. Cheiranthus alpinus,— yellow, 

4. Aubrietia purfjurett,— hlao. 

6. Alyssum aaiatilo,— yellow. 

6. Iberis saxatilis, — white. 

7. Tulipa ocolus soils, — red and black. 


Hardy Annuala for April and May, 

1. Silene pendula, — pink. 

2. Nemophila atomaria,— w:hite. 

8. ,, insignis, — blue. 

4. Bseholtzia crocea, — orange-yellow. 

5. Collinsia grandiflora, -blue-purple. 

6. ,, bicolor,— white andlilac. 

7. Clarkiapulchella alba,— white. 


May to Hovmher. 

1 . Geranium Lucia-rosea,— rose. 

2. Verbena, Princess Eoyal,— white, 

3. „ HeJoise,— dark lilac. 

4. ,, White Perfection,— white. 

6. „ Duke d’Aurnale, — bluish. 

6. Calceolaria viseusiflsirnn, — yellow. 

7, Verbena,— Kobiuson’sDeliaiice, scarlet. 


Perhaps some more recent varieties of the Vorhenas, Clarkias, Geraniums, and 
Calceolarias, might be substituted with advantage ; but tho kinds named 
are very beautiful in masses. Fancy ribbon borders could easily bo fonnod 
with annuals. Cheapness, worth, and beauty, may bo happily combined 
here. For a ribbon of two strips of colour, sow Clarhia 2>'^lcheUa alhaf and 
Claricia pulchdlaf in two separate rows 13 inches apart. For three bands of 
colour, sow Nemopldla insignis in front; SanvUalia procumheiu or Bartonia 
aurea, second ; and Purple Candytuft third. Or White Alyssum first, Virginian 
StoiJks second, and Escholizia californica third. Tliree rows of Nemophila 
alone would form a pretty ribbon, — insignis in front ; 2 . maciilata; 3 . dis* 
coidalis. For four bands or strips of colour, sow Nemophila insignis in front ; 
Sweet Alyssum next; Clarhia pulchclla third; and Erysimum perofskianum 
fourth. If another row is wanted, add Prince’s Feather, which will look right 
regal, towering above the Erysimum, These are not given as the best possible 
combination, but merely as samples of what any one, for a few pence, and with 
a yard or two of gi’ound, may accomplish. 

969. Flowering That splendid importation from tho river Plate, 

Oynmum argenteum, or Pampas-grass, should also have some dry stmwy 
litter thrown over it, and a fow spruce boughs or evergreen shrubs stuck round, 
to prevent tho litter blowing away. This plant resists tho cold of our ordinary 
seasons, but was in many instances killed dunng tbe severity of last winter* 
Old plants seem hardier than young ones, ai’ising probably from the larger toj 
afifording more ef&cient protection to the roots. Tbe old leaves should not bo 
removed until t£e end of April, as they afford the best possible protection as 
far m it goes ; only experienoe shows that of themselves they will not preseiTO 
life ; henoe the necessity of n little extra Utter* This is decidedly the king ot 
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nil tlio grasses, and deserves n place in every garden. As the centre gronp of 
n grassery, or placed in a rich shady doll, contiguous to rocks or water, it 
would find a congenial home, and impart charming effects to such spots. A 
rich alluvial soil, at least a yard deep, abundance of ‘space to unfold its largo 
graceful leaves, and throw up its flower-stems, and an unlimited supply of 
water, are all the conditions its successful culture demands. Nice packets of 
seed can bo bought at one shilling each, and plants that will flower the second 
year, from nine to twelve shillings a dozen. With liberal treatment, seedlings 
■will flower the third or fourth year. By sowing thinly in February or March in 
pots, and planting out in prepared beds in May, a season may almost be gained 
in the growth of the plants. Like all the grasses, the seed should be barely 
covered with soil, and the surface kept moist, until germination is insured. 
There scorn, however, to be several varieties of this grass, in addition to its 
sexual distinctions. When practicable, it is therefore best to purchase divided 
plants from those who have grown the finest flower-stems : it can be rapidly 
increased by division. I have just cut up a four- year-old plant into a dozen, 
which I expect to throw up two or three flower-stems apiece during the coming 
summer. Plants thus divided are moro tender than others, and will require 
more protection, until they are thoroughly established. Fovr plants, however, 
are more worthy of attention, as thoy have a fine appearance when growing ; 
and if the flower-stem is cut before it begins to fade, they look almost as noble 
when dry. In addition to tho localities 1 have pointed out for them, thoy also 
contrast admirably with largo masses of yews or other da-k-foliaged sbribs. 
A companion grass to this, with broad-striped foliage and largo feathery 
flowers, is the Erianihis ravenna, Tho Tussack -grass, and some of tho common 
reeds, and rushes, would also form beautiful features in connection with these. 
There are also eight or ten varieties of the Zlolcus saccharatus, or sugar-cane, 
whose elegant leaves, stately stems, and various-coloured heads of corn, aro 
highly omaraental. Those aro half-hardy annuals, and should bo sown at once 
in a gentle heat, and pushed rapidly forward to secure strong plants for plant- 
ing out in May. The variegated, whito-striped, and beautifully-marbled Eea, 
or maize, require similar treatment, and have a charming effect, Tho pretty 
millet-grass {Milium ^usim), charming lovo-grasses {Eragrostis elegans, E, 
Mmaguensis, and E, Pursihi), and tho several varieties of Briza, or quaking 
gi’ass, should also be sown now, either in pots or on a rather sheltered 
bed out of doors. Two moro beautiful annual grosses are tho Brizopyrum 
skulum, whose branches rival in beauty tho deciduous cypress, and Bromus 
hrizoporoides, so useful for bouquets. The two feather-grasses, Stipa pin^ 
nata and JS, gigantea, hardy perennials, and the hardy biennial Hardeum 
fuhaium, are also most useful for mixing with other flowers, and very elegant 
in themselves. The smallest leather-grass almost rivals the Fesluca ylavca 
for edgings. T^e handsome silver foliage of tho Festuca contrasts beautiftflly 
with red gravel walks, and is said to harbour fewer vermin than box or any 
other living edging whatever. Tufts can be purchased for I|. a dozen or 
Vk, per hundred,. H is neat^ gracefuii and easily kept, the only atteniiou 
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required being to cut off the flower-stems in summer, which maintains the 
leaves in health and beauty. 

970. Anj^ planting during this month j'a the shrubberies must bo accom- 
panied with copious watering. But rhododendrons may still bo planted, either 
singly or in masses. 

971. Rose-Garden , — All pinining and any planting not done last month 
must be finished early in this, and all recently-planted trees copiously watered, 
and the gromid stirred, but left rough,— at least unraked. Beds for tea-scented 
roses, prepared for planting towards the end of this month or in May. The 
following doscriptivo list of a few Noisette, Bourbon, China, and tea-scentod 
roses, will bo found excellent. 

972. Noisette Roses , — Of all the Noisette roses, nothing can equal Cloth of 
Gold and Solfaterro. Tho first docs not bloom so freely as tho other, but it is 
superlative when it docs bloom. Both of them do best when allowed to grow 
freely without much pruning ; and, unless in tho extreme south of England, 
both require a wall with a south or west aspect. During severe weather they 
should also bo protected. Last winter killed those roses almost everywhere. 
Both ore similar in colour, — a bright sulphur, and alike largo in size. Cloth of 
Gold is tho most compact and largest bud, and of a deeper yellow shade. 
Nothing can exceed it in all tho best properties of tho rose. — 


Laraarque , — very fine, alraoit white, very 
large when fully expanded. 

Smith's yellow,— beautiful straw-colour, 
very largo. 

Triomphe de Rennes, — fine canary, large 
and full. 

Triomphe de la Duchfero, — pale rose, 
blooms in large clusters. 

Ophirie, — very peculiar • formed, and 
unique-coloured rose, bright salmon 
and fawn. 

Jaune Desprez,— fawn and yellow, tinted 
with rose, very fragrant, 


Aim<?e Viberfc,— a universal favourite, puce, 
white, in largo clusters, full flower, very 
hardy. 

Marie Chargd,— bright fawn, tinted with 
crimson ; a better shape than Ophirie. 

Nemesis,— ^eep crimson, dwarf, and deli- 
cate. 

America,— creamy yellow, large and full. 

Madame Mossot, — pure white, in clusters. 

Octavie, — ^bright red, distinct and pretty. 

Bouquet tout fait, — creamy white, largo 
clusters, very sweet. 

Fellenberg,— bright crimson, brilliant. 


973. Bourbon Roses . — These bloom more freely in the autumn than even th« 
hybrid perpetuals, and most of them are quite hardy even in tho extreino 
North of England. They are deficient generally in shape and fragrance, but 
brilliant in colour. They are extremely well adapted for planting in largo 
masses, as half-standards or dwarf, or for furnishing complete beds of one 
colour. Several of these, such as Souvenir de la Malmaison, Victor Emmanuel,. 
Madame Comtesse, Modblo do Perfection, Catherine Gulllot, &;c., have alao a 
good form. Souvenir de la Malmaison, a large bright flesh-coloured flower, is 
exquisite in bud, and one of the very best roses grown. I have seen some 
splendid beds of it during the summer. Gloiro des Rosamenses is beautifid 
in bud,— a bright crimson scarlet. It is only semi-double when expanded. 
During Mr* Beaton's able reign at Shrubland Gardens, this rose was used with 
excellent effect as a hedge indosing a chaste verbena-garden. When I 
taw it, it UterallT- dazzled one with its ridt and be^iuty, and it has 
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been a great favourite with mo ever since. The following are good Bourbon 


Aoidalie,-—blui8h-white, large and globu- George Peabody, '-cupped, purpliah-crim- 

lar ; does not expand well on some soils. son. 

Adelaide Bougforo, — dark “velvety purple, Louise Odier, — bright rose, good shape, 
ilne. excellent habit. 

Baronne de Noirmout, — fine form, beautl- Menoux, — brilliant glow ing carmine. 

fdi rose. Paul Joseph, — velvety , rich crimson. 

Bouquet de Plore,— deep carmine, good Sir J. Paxton, — brilliant rose, robust 
habit. grower. 

Dupetit Tbounrs, — vivid crimson; one of Queen of Bourbons, — fawn*ooloured,mo8t 

the best when it opens well. abundant bloomer, beautiful in bud, 

Oloire de Paris, — deep carmine, shaded flimsy when open. 

with purple, large and double. Souvenir do 1* Exposition, —rich crimson, 

Empress Eug(5nie,— rosy blush, large and very dark, 

full. Voraoe,— large, fine, brilliant crimson. 

974. China Rom, — ^I’ho common and crimson China aro very beautiful, 
cither grown in beds or on walls. Among groups of bedding-plants mixed 
with Cerise Unique, or Lady Middleton geranium, the common China rose, 
edged with the crimson, and surrounded with a white baud of Alys.sum or 
Cerastiim tomeniosum^ is very effective, distinct, and striking. Q^owards tho 
end of May or beginning of June, they will be in full beauty, and the mass of 
blush pink, with the setting I have described, is peculiarly soft and beautiful. 
By cutting off tho flowering-stems as soon as they begin to fade, a succession of 
flowers will bo secured throughout the summer. If, however, a short hiatus 
should intervene, the geraniums will fill up tho gap ; and tho varieties I havo 
named have tho merit of harmonizing nicely with the roses. Several other 
China roses form beautiful groups for tho flower-garden. The best for this 
purpose are, perhaps, the following ; — 

GramoUie Sap<Srieure,— bright crimson. j Mrs. Bosanquet,— pale flesh, similar in 

Clara Sylvain, — pure white, large. I habit to Bourbon Queen. 

Prince Charles, — ^bright carmine. I 

The following aro also pretty China roses : — 

Aimde Plautier, — ^bright fawn and rose. Madame Breon,— bright rose, large and 

Eugene Hardy,— creamy pale blush. good. 

Maijolin,— rich dark crimson. 

The whole of the China roses require some protection in winter. Nothing is bettor 
than some coal-ashes over the root, say eight inches thick, and a quantity of 
boughs of spruce, &c,, bent over the tops, from six to eight inches in thickness. 
With this protection, tho following tea-roses may bo grouped in beds, in a 
similar manner to the common China roses. The best and hardiest of these 
delightfully sweet-scented roses, is Gloire de Dijon, a largo buff-coloured rose, 
with orange centre. It resisted a frost hero last winter of 12® below zero, 
l>oth on walls and as standards, when hundreds of the hybnd perpetuals were 
killed:— 

Abrioot,— bright rosy fawn. Madame Damazin,— bright salmon, free 

Beugirei-rlight rose, large and double. ' bloomer. 

Goubaujt,— shaded rose, robust grower. Marshal Bugeaud, — very large, rose* 

Iforia,— pure white. colour, 

975* The very best of the tender ten-roses is Devoniensis, a creamy- white,. 
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large, truly magnificent variety : for beauty of bud, size, consistence, and per- 
fume of flower, it stands unrivalled. It has a peculiar odour, all its own ; and 
I would undertake to pick out a flower of Devoniensis out of a hundred by tUo 
scent alone. The leaves, too, arc beautiful and glossy, the habit good, and for a 
tea-rose it is a robust grower. I hope your many thousands of readers will secure 
this rose-plant at once, before the demand raises their price from eighteen 
pence to half a crown. It will do well in a sheltered situation out of doors in 
summer ; and a clean sunny window will be the spot for it in winter, until the 
little greenhouse that is to be built. The following are also beautiful varieties 
of this interesting class : — 

Adam, — ^roae large and splendid. j Princess Marie,— a large, tender, beau- 

Barillet Bescharaps, — pale lemon, large. J tiful rose, well adapted for facing; flowers 
Hlisa Sanvage, — ^pale yellow, with orange continue long in bloom. 

centre. Safrona, — bri^t apricot -coloured, very 

La Boule d’Or,— fine gulden yellow, beautiful. 

I-ie Paotole, — ^lemon, small. Souvenir d'un Ami, — salmon and rose, 

Madame Brayy, — cream-colour, beautiful, largo and full, ono of the best ; good 
large, and full. shape. 

Moire, — rosy fawn, beautifully shaded. Souvenir d'Elisc,— creamy white, tinted 

Nipheto,— pure white, lemon centre. with rose, large and full. 

President, — salmon-shaded rose, fine form, Vicomtesso do Cazes, beautiful bright 

large, and double. orauge-yellow. 

976 . For planting out in conseiTatorics, covering walls in arcades, or boated 
walls covered with glass out of doors, these rosos rival the Camellia in beauty 
of tint, and some of them almost equal it in shape ; and then thoir perfume, 
truly nothing can equal it. They also form excellent pot-plants for adorning 
the greenhouse or conservatory throughout the summer ; and, in a warm 
conservatory, they can bo had in flower at almost any time. Their Undernm 
excepted, they require the same general treatment as other roses. I’hoy 
thrive well in a well-drained compost, of equal parts loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat, and a sixth part broken charcoal and gritty sand. Before starting them 
in the spring is a good time to pot them ; and if they could be plunged for a 
few weeks after this operation in a gentle bottom-heat of 60°, so much the 
better. They could then be placed fully exposed to the light on a greenhouse 
shelf. The pots should be placed in a larger-sized pot, with a layer of moss 
between, to protect the roots from tho heat of tho sun. After flpwoilng, the 
shoots should be cut hack to two or three eyes, and any weak old shoots cut 
entirely out., Thoy will break again directly, and flower several times 
throughout the season. After their last flowering in September, they may he 
placed for a month or so exposed to the sun out of doors, to give them a season 
of rest, and be kept dormant until wanted again in the spring. It required 
f:/r winter-flowering, however, they must be moved out of doors, and a rest, ?/ 
pomhle (for it is not always possible), secured earlier ; or they may remain imder 
glass to ripen their wood ; be pruned at tho end of September or beginning of 
October ; kept in a genial temperature of from 50° to 60°, and they will be in 
flower at Christmas, When growing freely, they enjoy ^eaJs manure-water; 
but they are veiy impatient of an excess of moisture or gro8$ food, 1 think 
them less liable to the attacks of insects than other roses ; but if they appear^ 
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ih^y muBt be at once desii^oyed, as nothing should be allowed to tamlsh the 
beauty of their cii:qul8ite foUagOi which oonstitutes one of the chief of 

this delightful family of roeos. 

977. These plants are great favountca here, and they are treated 
as folio, ws ; the grand floral display is in June and J uly, and, if seed is no object, 
and the flower-stems are cut down at once, many of the bulbs will throw up a 
second flower-stem. The stems should only bo cut down as far as the first loaf, 
as tho loaves continue fresh and beautiful, and tho%cond flow’or-stem often 
proceeds as a lateral from this point. They aro easily increased by seed ; but, 
as they are already so numerous, I would advise your rearlers to leave this mode 

- to the French,, who aro great cultivators of tho Gladioli. In fact, this flower 
is the chief feature in Parisian gardens, and there is no reason in the world 
that it should not become a very striking one in our own. The only drawback 
iSj that in the most favourable circumstances a spike of Gladioli will not 
remain in bloom for longer than two months. I mean to try and vanquish 
this difiioulty this season, by keeping pari of tho bulbs in a very cool place 
until May, and jdaciug one hi ween each of thoso planted in March. When 
taken up in No^ ember, they should bo put away with their old fibres andsomo 
soil adhering to them in a dry room, tho temperature not being allowed to 
sink under 40®. Prepare for planting by carefully rubbing off tho old roots 
and soil adhering at the bottom of tho bulb, and carofudy save all this debris; 
you will then iDcrccivo that each bulb asks you to divide it into two, — sometimes 
throe or four ; that is, they will almost split thcmsolves, and will havo so many 
embryo shoots. After dividing and planting your bulbs, examine your dSbriSf 
and yo\i will find hundreds of thousands of little scniy-looking rubbish — no, 
not rubbish, but young Gladioli. Pick out the old roots and largo particles 
of soil, draw a drill two inches deep on a bit of rich soil in tho reserve garden, 
sow tho scales thinly, and there will bo such a crop of bulbs as will astonish 
every reader. Some of thoso will flower late in tlio autumn, many of them 
tho second, and all tho Uiird year. Tlicso young bulbs require exactly tho 
same treatment as tho old ones. They al.so begin forming scales at once, and 
after tho second year they divide their bulbs in tho same manner. Let 
your readers then purchase single bulbs of any or all of tho following 
varieties, and cultivate and propagate them as I have here made known, and 
Gladioli will soon be as thickly scattered over tho country as pins on a baby's 
pincushion. Their price varies from 58. to 2d. each ; oxcollont assortments 
may bo had of most nnrsoi’ymen from 12«, to 18i. a dozen. 

978. Tlio following varieties, suitable for planting in masses among shi’ubs, 
Ac., range in price from 1«. 6c^. to Oj. a dozen. Some of tho Dean of Man* 
Chester’s interesting experiments on hybridization were made on tho Gladioli,, 
a subject which will bring us back to this charming family of flowering bulbs. 

Hosa Mnndi,— carmine-scarlet. ,Gandavensis,--oraBge-soarlet. 

ijtaeen Victoria#— scarlet and white. Colvilii,— rosy purple. 

Insignie,— fine crimsom Gardinalis,— scarlet and white. 

Fsittaait)tis»’-*crimsou and yellow. Brenobbyensis, — vermilion-scarlet* 

maxiinusj—fiaehlttah, large * >-*crimson and yellow* 

and fine. 
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90. — ^NiBBEMBBKGIA RrVTJLAEIS 

{Solanacea), 

The name Kierembergia was given 
in honour of John Easehins Kierem- 
berg, a Spanish Jesuit, author of “A 
History of Nature,** published at 
Antwerp in 1635. The Nierember. 
gias should be grown in sand and 
peat, and kept regularly watered. 
There are four varieties of this plant 
Booording to Mrs. Loudon, but Sir 
Joseph Paxton, in his Botanical 
Dictionary f gives five varieties, and 
refers to the Petunia for culture and 
propagation. Indeed, Dr. Graham 
and Professor Don at one time sup* 
posed that some Petunias belong to 
the Nierembergia ; the plants are 
evidently closely allied ; cuttings will 
strike freely at any season in heat. 

This specimen was introduced by 
Messrs. Veitoh from the Plate River. 
The flowers, which are sessile, are of 
a yellowish-white colour, one and 
three-quarters of an inch across, and 
elevated on a slender tube from one 
to two and a half inches long. 
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979. Flomts^ PolyanthuseB require protection from gudiien storms 

and cold winds. Auriculas are now come into bloom, and require great atten- 
tion ; the trusses thinned, and deformed pips removed. Weak manure* water 
should be applied in the mornings, shading the plant aHorwards from the sun. 
Seed should now bo sown in shallow pans, and lightly covered with soil, and 
the pans placed in some gentle heal. Dahlia-roots may now be planted out 
on the beds, three or four inches deep, and five feet asunder. Tulips pro- 
tected from cold winds and &osty nights by netting thrown over hoops, and 
by mats, in severe weather, on tho beds, leaving plenty of light and air, 
Kanunculusos require the soil to bo loosened as they come up, and watering 
with weak manure-water : a watering with lime-water will destroy any worms 
in the bods. 

980. Carnations in pots should have tho surface stirred, and a little now 
compost added, and watered with lime-water, to destroy any worms in the 
soil. Sow seeds in pots or boxes during tho month, place them in a 
west aspect, and cover them with a sheet of glass. Some fine hybrids have 
lately been raised, between the Anno Boleyn class and tho other varieties. 
Pansies will now bo interesting : water tho fresh-potted plants sparingly, 
until tho roots reach tho edge of tho pots : top-dress tho bods with rotten 
'manure ; look for and destroy black slugs ; plant out seedlings, and put 
in cuttings. Tulips must now bo protected with canvas or mats in frosty, , 
snowy, or very wet weather, exposing them entu^ely during every hour of 
gonial sunshine. Stir tho surface-soil, watch for mice aud other marauders, . 
who seem as fond of tho sweet roots as man is of tho gorgeous flower of this ^ 
splendid bulb. Hojlyhocks kept in pots during tho winter should now be 
planted out, about six feet apart, in deep rich soil. Cuttings of choice sorts are 
more tender than seedlings, and would bo safer with a little protection for six 
weeks aft6r planting. Seed may also be sown now in the reserve garden, for 
autumn-flowering. 

981. Tendsr Annuals sown last month should now bo pricked out three or 
four inches apart on a fresh hotbed, prepared as described last month ; on 
this they will grow without interfering with each other for three or four weeks. 

At the end of this time they must either bo transplanted to a fresh hotbed, or 
thinned by removing every second plant. A hotbed for this removal, made 
as before directed, should have seven inches* depth of earth laid equally over 
it ; the plants carefully removed with a ball of earth round the roots, and 
replanted six inches apart, or singly in pots, to bo plunged into hotbeds ; tho 
whole being lightly watered to settle tho earth about the roots. Shade from 
the sun till rooted, after which give air every day, and water whenever tho 
plants seem to flag. As the plants approach the glass, let the frames be raised 
about six inches, repeating the operation from time to time, so as to keep tho 
plants a few inches from the glass. 

982. Baff'hard^ Annuals may now be sown in warm sunny borders, giving 
them tho protection of hoops and mattings at night and in severe weather, and 
hardier sorts ix^ the beds borders, in small patobes, whet'S they m to 

A . 4 ' ' 
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Obiierving that their ]>ositloii is to be regulated according to ^heir 
height and Colour, mode of sowing is to form a shallow basin in the soih 
such as might be made with the convex side of a breaktust saucer ; in this 
hollow sow the seeds^ and sift half an inch of fine earth over them. Thin out 
the patches as the plants begin to grow. 

983. Mignonette and ten-week Stocks mnj bo sown in patches or beds, for 
transplanting on a warm border in the some manner. 

984. Perennials and Biennials may still be transplanted. Among these 
we may name the whole tribe of—ConvolvulaoesD, Rockets, Lychnises, Caropby^ 
lace® ; most fibrous-rooted plants ; and the whole may still be increased by 
dividing the roots, and by offsets, or by seeds, either sown on borders, in 
beds, or in pots ; watering the patches moderately in dry woathor. 

985. Gravel Walks and Lawns . — ^Walks should bo broken up and turned, if 
not done last month ; if turned then, roll twice a week at least. Lawns 
should now be mown once a week, and carefully ; for nothing looks worse than 
the marks of the soytho on an othorwiso smooth lawn. All gaps in box 
edging should now bo made good, well watered, and trimmed. Place stakes 
to all such plants in the beds as require support, bearing in mind that as 
the twig is bent tho plant inclines ;** fix the sticks firmly in the ground, bring 
tho stalks to the stake, and tie thorn neatly but firmly to it, without gallingtUe 
plant, removing all straggling, broken, or decayed shoots, and keeping all 
clear of weeds, and raking smooth with a small rake. 


§ 8.— The Mixed Flower ahd KiTcnEN-OARDEN. 

986. In tho mixed garden, where each department of tho gai den is repre- 
sented within tho inclosuro, a border will probably bo devoted to herbaceous 
flowers, while beds for annuals, and clumps for roses, rhododendrons, and 
other Amorioan plants, occupy tho lawn. If it is a massed arrangemont of 
beds, tho flowers should bo selected so as to contrast offectively. There 
should bo a combination of forms consistent with the stylo of the house, and 
a sufficient unoccupied space loft for such objects as orange- ti*oos, azaleas, 
and other greenhouse plants in pots during the summer months ; and in. pro- 
pagating plants f<Mr massing, decided colours should be choson and streaky 
ones avoided. If gravel walks separato the beds in the flower-garden with 
dwarf box as an edging, cold colours should predominate ; if the bods are 
divided by grass, warm colours should prevail : a border, however, may 
be introduced which shall modify either of these and improve the general 
harmony ; bearing in mind that a small mass of bright-oolourod flowers will 
balance a large mass of flowers more subdued in tint. Arrange the flower- 
garden BO that the colours may appear ftom tarious points of sight to cross 
each other and form an harmonious contrast. 

987. In the flower-garden annuals were formerly grouped In abundance, and 
they are stUl extmisivdy used to fill up vaoaxmies ; but io well-ordered gai^ena 
^we have given place to a more beautiful class of plants, which are annually 



bedded out ; eucb as scarlet geiuniutus, fbchsias, oalceotarlas^ petuidas^ 
rerbeuas; and phloxes ; and« above an, perpetual end autumnal roses, wttl^ 
can be used for this massing^ system of culture, for they are no longer summer 
flowers, but bloom most luxuriantly from June to November, and, when properly 
oultivated, must always be tho most attractive flowers of the garden. 

988. Moses . — Having selected the sorts of roses suited for tho purpose, 
and of one or two seasons* growth from budding,- and having cut off with a 
sharp knife all damaged root-fibres, we proceed to plant. Good ordinary 
garden soil will produce the rose large enough for ordinary purposes;, 
but to grow it in perfection, a hole in the ground should be opened' 
two feet square and a foot deep. This station should be filled with a com- 
post consisting of two good-sized spadefuls of thoroughly rotted dung for each 
plant, mixing it well with the soil'. Upon tho soil thus prepared tho standard 
rose is placed, tho collar just above the level of tho surface, and tho fibres 
carefully spread out over tho soil. Pill in the remaining soil and replace 
tho turf, treading it gently until it forms a small mound, out of the centre of 
wliich tho tree rises. A slake is now driven into tho ground, near enough to 
support tho stem, which is tied to it. 

989. The season for planting may be any time from the fall of tho leaf till 
the buds again begin to swell, in April or the beginning of May. After that 
there is danger of tho tree dying off. 

990. In pruning newly-planted roses, the object is to balance the head to 
tho vital powers of tho fibrous root, which has not yet thrown out its 
Bpongiolcs, and to give a graceful form to tho intended head. If there be 
only one shoot from tho bud, cut it down to two eyes ; if thero be a regular 
head formed, cut away every shoot down to the lowest eye that poiiits outward 
or downward, and cut away all weak shoots or thin ones that como in the way 
of a better, back to their base, leaving only such as are required to form the 
head of the tree. When the buds begin to break, rub off all that grow 
inwards, — all that would cross other branches, — all that are coming weakly, 
H^nd all that would crowd tho head and destroy its cup-liko form. 

991. As the growth proceeds, examine every bud, every curled leaf and 
shoot for insect larva) ; for maggots, if not detected at once, soon destroy the 
vitality of the flower-bud. Do this daily, syringing, also, with a fino rose 
syringe, very forcibly applied, which may destroy tho green-fly, the thrip, 
and other enemies. If they get established, nothing but hand-picking, washing 
with tobacco-juice, or smoking with tobacco, will get rid of them. Keferring 
to Mr. Fish’s paper at page 340 , the reader will find an ample list to select from. 

992. On the subject of borders, Mr. Cox, of Eodleaf, offers som^ most 

excellent and seasonable remarks, in a paper furnished to the Gardenm* 
M agazine of Botany. “Minute attention to details, which, taken by themsdves, 
seem trifling, constitutes the perfection of gardening as^a whole,** he tells ua ; 
and, however comprehensive the general effects, they are only produced by 
attention to detail. In carrying out these details, he warmly recommends a . 
bed of Viold one cSt which, nine inches by three, befla-e him, as ho 
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wroto in April, was a complete carpet of deep purple, with not less than 
3,600 blossoms.” This violet is propagated by dividing the roots, or by 
cuttings taken when done flowering in May, and planted out in reserve beda^ 
six inches apart, in a compost of fresh sandy soil and decayed leaves. 

993. A similar bed ho recommends of Pol3?anthus and Alpine Auriculas, 
Hepaticas, rod, white, and blue, ho also recommends ; but these being of 
slow growth, and only flowering the second year, should be raised in the 
reserve garden. 

994. Our native Pulmonaria anffustifolia, P. officinalis, and P. azurea,-^ 
violet, pink, and blue, ho recommends, os very pretty and abundant flowerers, 
not at all particular as to soil. 

995. Eri/tJironium Dens canis albidnm, white, and E. longifolium, blue, 
tiro bulbs which increase very fast, and form beautiful beds when massed. 
Anenomes, double and single, of every shade, aro also beautiful objects. A. 
stellata, a bright scarlet, remaininiug in the ground the whole year, is in- 
creased by oflsots, which should bo planted out in tho reserve garden. 
Hyacinths are beautiful and desirable in every respect, as are tho tiurban 
ranunculuses, —scarlet, crimson, and yellow. 

996. For smaller beds ho recommends tho Scillas, — sihinca, blue ; hifoUa, 
lilac ; alia, white ; camea, pink ; and •proccox, blue,— which require only a light 
soil and careful treatment. These, while suited for small bods, are better 
adapted as edgings for beds than ior massing by themselves j but the bulbs 
should bo planted, in November, where they are to flower. 

997. For broad border the following arrangement of herbaceous flower-roots, 
in four rows, is recommended as furnishing flowers tho whole length of the 
border from March to October : — 

998. 1st Eow, next the edging. — ^1. Kod, Ilepatica; 2. white, Arabis; 
3. yellow, Pnmrose ; 4. (Enothcra pumila, yellow ; 5. blue, Violet ; 6. rod, 
Geranium sangiiinoum j 7. blue, Aster alpinus ; 8. red, Polyanthus ; 0. white. 
Snowdrops j 10. yellow. Crocus ; 11. blue, Gcntiana acaulis ; 12. white, Orni- 
thogalum. 

999. 2nd Row.— Yellow, Adonis vernalis ; 2. red. Phlox ; 3. white, Gy# 
sophila prostrata ; 4. bluo, Gontiana septomfida ; 5. yellow, Trollius asiaticus ; 

6. red. Phlox setacea ; 7. white, Pinks ; 8. blue, Campanula asurca ; 9. yellow, 
Alyssum saxatilo ; 10, white. Phlox suaveolens ; 11. red, Dodecatheon Meadia; 
12. blue, Campanula carpatica. 

1000. 3rd Row. — 1, Rod, Pseony ; 2. white, Spir®a trifoliata ; 3. yellow, 
Coreopsis lanoeolata ; 4. blue, Iris graminea ; 5. red, Pentstemon ; 6. white, 
Gnaphalium ; 7. yellow, Ranunculus acris flore pleno ; 8. Lupinus poly- 
phyllus J 9. red. Scarlet Lily ; 10, Stipa pennata ; 11. yellow, Rudbeckia hirta ; 
12. blue. Delphinium Borloneii 

1001. 4th Row.— 1. Red, Parony ; 2. blue, Campanula persioifolia ; 3. yellow, 
Liliuxn Ugnnum ; 4 . blue, Aoonitum ; 5. red. Double Lychnis ; 6. white, lily ; 

7. red, Phlox; 8. white, Galegaalba; 9. yellow, Helianthus multiflonis; 10. 
Campanula pyramidalis ; XI. Chelone barbata ; 12, orangey Tritoma media. 
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■ tood.In tbe miiod garden, as ia all others, fiovrers in vases are admissible ; 
and although no plant surpasses the scarlet geranium for effect, a little variety 
is desirable. In early spring nothing is more suitable than the ^mophila 
insignis, maculata, aUmaria^ and discoidalts. These planted in a rich 
light soil in the autumn will stand any ordinary winter, and their varied 
flowers trailing over the surface and pendent from the sides of the vase, present 
a very gay appearance, CoUinsia grandijlora forms a compact tuft of flowers, 
and contrasts well, in colour, with the bright orange flowers of Sphemggne 
speciom. This should bo sown in September, and nursed through the 
winter in a cold frame, or sheltered by matting potted in rather poor soil ; 
being thoroughly hardened by exposure in March, plant them thickly in the 
vases in April. Litpinus nanus treated in tho samo way is also a beautiful 
plant, as is the lovely little Clintonia pulchdla turned out of tho pots in April. 
This little gem should bo potted in Septembor in soil rich in vcgotablo matter, 
and mixed with a little peat in a rough state, and kept from frost under a 
frame or elsewhere. Tho Clarkias also, though strong-growing plants, aro very 
hardy, as bocomes thoir Siberian origin, and very pretty, contrasting well with 
such plants as Gilia tricolor and G, tricolor alba, Qodetia mhicundaf Iheris 
cineraria f and tho lovely little Kaulfussta amelloideSy all stand our ordinary 
'winters, with a little protection in tho dead of winter, under a frame or 
matting j hardening them off by full exposurso before planting. To those may 
bo added Gorman stocks of all colours. Double wallflowers will keep tho 
vases gay from April to the ond of J uno, when tho fuchsias, pelargoniums, and 
the summer occupants of tho vases, should bo ready to succeed them* 

The Brassic^, or Cabbages. 

1003. The Brasdea:, or CalbagcSf aro tho most important product of tho 
garden, whether we look at them as a necessary or a luxurj" of life. They aro 
also, except under a well -considered system of rotation-cropping, tho most ex- 
haustive class of vegetables under the gardener’s care. With such properties, 
it is not surprising to find that they were well known to tho ancients, and 
that, in all probability, we are indebted to the Romans for their first cultivation 
in British gardens. By Theophrastus and tho earlier Greek writers they are 
called Raphanus, from the seed bearing a roscrablanco to that of the radish. 
By later writers it was called Attici, from its supposed tendency to injure 
tho eyes, a notion entertained at one time by Columella {peulis inimica 
coramhe ) ; but he afterwards contradicts himself, and declares it to be good 
for dim eyes. 

1004. Roman Brassica comes, it is supposed, from prmece, because it 
was cut off from tho stem ; but a British or Celtic origin is also assigned 
to the name, from Bresic, It was also called Caulis, from the quality of tho 
atalks ; and hence the English word cole or colewort, the word by which all 
tho non-cabbaging varieties of the plant are known, 

XO05. The qualities of the cabbage seem to have been well ascertained and 
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appreicwited by tba ancients. The Greeks esteemed it, and their fables give 
it a divino' origin in a different sense from that of the modems ; for they in- 
form us that Jupiter, in labouring to explain two oracles which contradicted 
each other, perspired under his task, and from the divine perspiration the cole- 
wort ^rang. The Greek authors mention three kinds of this vegetable : the 
crisped or ruffed, which they called Selinas, or Selenoides, from its resem- 
bltpce to parsley ; the second, Sea ; the third, Corambe. Among the Romans 
it is mlated that that astute people, having expelled all physicians out of 
their tesrritory, used the vegetable as their only medicine, and considered 
that for six hundred 3^ears thoy preserved tho health of their citizens by 
so doing. Its universal use is testified by Columella’s stanza i'— 

•* The herb nhich o’er the whole terrestrial globe 
Doth llouriHh, and a groat abundance yield 
To low plohoians and to haughty kings, 

In winter cabbage, and green sprouts in spring.” 

1006. '*Yot pleasant and sw^oot as these sprouts are,” says Pliny, *'tho 
exquisite palate of Apiciiis rejected them for tho table, and his exaiiii>lc was 
imitated by the equally fastidious Rrusus Ctesar, who did not escape tho 
censures of Tiberius for being so over nice.” 

1007. Tho Romans seem to have had throe distinct kinds of cabbage. — 
1 . A plant with leaves wide-open and a largo stalk. II. With crisped leaves, 
called ^*Apiaca.” Ill, With smooth tender loaf. But as to varieties they 
would have been no unworthy rivals of Battersea or Fulham in our day. They 
had tho Tritian, the Cumanian, tho Aricinian, the Pompeian, and tho 
Sabine cabbages ; and lastly camo into fashion the cabbage known as tho 

Lacuturres,” grown in the valo of Aricia, having a very largo head and 
innumerable leaves, some round and smooth, others long and sinewy, — tho 
turnip-cabbage, or B. oUracea gavgt/loides, of Linnjnus. The Apicinian mode 
of preparing tho cabbage was by steeping it in oil and salt before boiling. 

1008. The ancients wore fully persuaded that there was a sympathy in 
plants as in animals. ** The vine,” says one of their authors, by a secret 
antip9.thy in nature, especially avoids the cabbage if it has room to decline 
from it ; but in caso it cannot shift away, it dies for very grief.” Pliny says 
^Hhe colewort and the vine have so mortal a hatred to each other, that if a 
vine -stand near a colewort, it will be sensibly perceived that the vine shrinks 
av/ay from it ; and yet this wort, which causes tho vine thus to retire, if it 
chance to grow near erigan, maijoram, or cyclamen sowbread, will soon 
wither and die in its turn.” Tho cause is evident ; for where two plants are 
together that require the samo juices to support them, the weaker must give 
way to the one tha^has the greater power to absorb tho nutritious moisture. 

1009. Numerous are xhe medicinal virtues ascribed by Pliny to the cabbage. 
Itis good for the ©yes, for headache, for tho spleen, for tho stomach; for 
|ro«nds, either recent or of long standing ; and ** if you wash little children 
in tho nrino of a person who has been living on cabbage,” says'llato, 

will nevot be weak and puny,*' 







10X6. Amofig tli0 Greeks it was coxisidorcd astringent as well as aperient : 
it prevented drunkenness ; it was beneddal to the stomachy and bracing to 
the sinews ; in fact, there were few of the ills which flesh is heir to, for 
which, in ancient estimation^ the cabbage, in some form or other, was not a 
remedy. 

1011. Gerardo is the oldest English author who has written on this useful 
vegetable : he mentions the white-cabbage cole, red-cabbage cole, the curled 
garden cole ; the Savoie cole is, ho says, numbered among the headed colo- 
worts or cabbages. lie notices the curled Savoy, but says, ^'the swollen 
colewort of all others is the strangest, and which I received from a worshipful 
merchant of London, Master ^Nicholas Lete, who brought the seed out of 
Franco, who is greatly in love with rare and fair flowers, and plants, for 
which he doth carefully send into Syria, having a servant there, at Alepo, 
and in many other countries ; for the which myself and likewise the whole 
lando are much bound unto him.” Tho same author says, ‘^Itapocole is 
another variety ; they were called in Latin, daulo-rajpim and mpO'Caulis, par- 
ticipating of two plants— tho coloworts and turnips ,* from whence they derive 
their name. They grow in Italy, Spain, and sorno places in Germany. They 
must,” ho says, *‘bo carefully set and sown, as musk-melons and cucum- 
bers.” This variety has now become one of our hardiest field plants. 

1012. The principal cabbages now cultivated in this country are, tho early 
Lattersea, early dwarf, early York, imperial Penton, sugarloaf, drumhead, 
red Dutch, purjAe turnip, Savoy, green Savoy, and yellow Savoy ; and the 
numberless varieties which have sprung from thbm. 

1013. Caulijlower {Brassica oleracea BoU'ytis). — 'Phis plant was first called 
cole florie, and colieflorio, and is said to bo derived from caiiHs, a stalk, and 
fkro, to bear. Piorro Pompes says, cauliflower "comes to us in Paris by way 
of Mansoillos, from tho isle of Cyprus, which is the only placo I know of 
whore it seeds.” From this account it would appear that cauliflowers were 
not much cultivated in France in 1694 , when his work was published. 

1014. Broccoli {B. 0, Botrytis cymo«a).— This plant is said to bo an acci- 
dental mixture of the common cabbago and tho cauliflower ; it is also said 
that it grows in no part of tho world to such perfection as at Portsmouth. 
Our varieties are the Cape, early purple, late purple, early white, late white, 
and the Siberian. 

loi^.Scahale (Coramle j»an<t?na).— Kale, or, according to our oldest 
writers, soa-colewort, is indigenous to our southern shores. Gerarde observes 
in his Herbal, that ^Hhe sea-colewort groweth naturally upon tho bayobe 
and brimmes of the sea, where there is no earth to be seen, but sand and 
rolling pebble-stones. I found it growing between Whystable and the Isle of 
Thanet, noero the brincke of the sea, and in many places neero to Colche$t6r 
and elsewhere by tho seaside.” It does not appear that theEomans bad 
attempted to raise this vegetable in their gardens in the time of Pliny, who 
calls it Malmyridiait and says it grows wild on the sea-coast. Ho observes, 
provision is ma^e of them to serve in long voyages at sea, for as soon as they 
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lap olose, %hat no' air can como to them. 

^ tox6* This important of vegetables are bienniUi triennial^ and nearly 
perenniid in some of the varieties. They may be divided into-^ 

1 « The cabbages proper, which have heads formed of the inner leaves 

growing close and compactly round the stem, which areibus blanched 

into a whitish yellow by tho outer leaves. " 

2 . Bod, or Milan cabbage, which grows in tho same form, except in 

colour. 

3 . Savoys, distinguished by their curly wrinkled leaves, but retaining 

the tendency to form a head. 

4 . Brussels sprouts, producing tho sprouts, or odiblo part, from the stem 

in small heads, like very young cabbages. 

5 . Borecole, of which there are many varieties, has a largo open head 

with largo curling leaves. 

6. Cauliflower and broccoli, in which the flowor-buds form a close fleshy 

head of a delicate yellowish-whito, for which both aro cultivated. 

1017. Of tho first of these there are many varieties, some of them valuable 
for their precocity, which adapts them for early spring cultivation ; others for 
moro enduring qualities. They aro all propagated by seed sown for main 
crops twice a year, —namely, In April, for planting out in June and July, for 
autumn and winter use ; and in August and September, for spring use ; but 
it is usual to make sowings of smaller quantities every month for succession. 

1018. The Romans propagated tho Brassica by seeds aud^cuttings, by which 
choice varieties may bo perpetuated with greater certainty than from seed. 
This is done by slipping off tho sprouts, which all tho tribo produce on the 
stem, when about four inches long ; and after exposing it to tho air for a day 
or two to cauterize tho wound, it is dipped in caustic lime, and planted where 
it is to grow. Pliny tolls us they arc fittest for planting or for eating when tho 
sprout has six leaves. 

1019. The Callage . — Tho seed is sown on bods four feet wide, and long in 
proportion to tho sowing, — a bed 4 feet by 20 will take 2 oz. of seed. 
Cover tho seed to an eighth or a quarter of an inch with rich light soil, and 
rake it in : tho aftor-cultivation will bo gathered from the calendars. They 
require a rich retentive soil. The whole tribe are improved by early transplant- 
ing when about two inches in height. The young plants should be removed 
Into nursory-beds thoroughly prepared by digging and manuring, and, if <lry, 
by watering, whoro they are planted four or five inches apart. Here tho plants 
remain till well rooted. Their next remove is usually to the place whoro 
they are permanently to grow ; but they will be rather improved than other- 
wise by an intermediate shift to a second nursery-bod, 

. 1020. In final planting out, the ground being trenched and well manured, a 

drill is drawn, three inches deep,*at a distance proportioned to the size and 
habit of growth of the variety ; the small or early dwarfs at 12 or 15 
|lH)hoB apart in the rows, larger sorts, as Yanaok, at inches* 
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oartlx dt^Hng smmttoiTi and dira^iag it u{» ira^d tlid iitom wliaii about «%H or' ' 
nine inches high, 

x02i<The best varioties ot the wMte cabbage are the Early York, Early 
Battersea, E«^ly Dwarf Sugar-loaf, the Date Sugar-loaf,. Vanaok, the 
Portugal, or Conve Trunehtidaf — of all of which there are many varieties ; 
aa Atkin's Matchless, Sutton's Dwarf Combe, Sutton's Impeiiial, Enfiold 
Market, Shilling’s Queen. The conical Pomomnian is singularly hardy 
and very compact. The Vanack was subjected to experiment by the 
Horticultural Society, and Mr. George Lindley reported it as '^tdways 
In season by timely sowings, making excellent spring coloworts j becomes 
whitc-hoartod cabbage very early, and furnishes fine sprouts after the 
cabbage is cut.” The red cabbage is chiefly used for pickling, and thcfvarieties 
are confined to the Dutch, Abordoon, and Dwarf Rod. Their cultivation is 
in all respocts the same as the white cabbage, and the vegetable is only gathered 
when the head is thoroughly formed, and when so gathered the stem is thrown 
away as of no further value. 

1022. The Savoy has boon in cultivation in this country since the times of 
Gerarde, by whom it is described. It is distinguished by its curly leaves and 
deep green colour from tho cabbage ; like it, however, it grows a compact’ 
well-shaped head, and a plentiful crop of sprout.? on tho stem during winter. 
Like the others, it is propagated by seeds and cuttings in tho spring, so^n on 
a hotbed in February, or on bods in the open ground early in April. Plants 
will be ready for i)lanting out permanently in May, Juno, and July. 

1023. In all respects tho treatment is tho same as with cabbages, 
removing tho plants to a nursery-bed when two inches high, selecting 
the strongest plants first. When planted out permanently, they should stand 
two feet apart in the rows and 20 inches between the plants j but it is not 
unusual to plant them between standing crops of peas or other loss permanent 
crops, whoso place they thus occupy when removed. 

1024. JUrmsch Sprouts have the same treatment in tho seed -beds ; early in 
April being tho best time for sowing in the open ground. Mr. Cuthill tlnnks 
March sowing would be bettor. ** When thus sown,” he adds, I have had 
them three feet high, each stem producing a pock of largo close sprouts," Tho 
after-treatment Mr. Cuthill recommends, is to “ select a rich stiff loam, and 
plant thorn in rows 2 feet or 18 inches apart, keeping the ground loosened by 
hoeing ; and as soon as the stems reach their full height, which is known by 
the top beginning to cabbage, it is cut. This throws all tho strength of tho 
plant into the sprouts on tho stem, and makes the bottom ones as good as 
the top,” Mr. McIntosh dissents from this practice of cutting the top : 
“Fromtheirfonn and position,” he says, they protect the sprouts diming 
winter, and in wot weather, from frost> snow, and rain,” 

1023. BorecoUf Greens^ md Curlies, are a numerous tribe of the Brassicio, 
cultivated for their leaves in winter and for their sprouts in the spring. The 
week in April or Mayi and again about the second week in August^ is the 
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time to fiow, using . exactly the same precautions as with the others. The 
borecoles are less exhausting to the soil than the cabbages, and will follow peas 
without fresh manuring, if the ground is in tolerably good heart ; or they may 
be planted between rows of peas or potatoes, to occupy the ground when these 
crops are removed. 

k> 26. The Iloiiiicultural Society have experimented on this tribe of Brasstca, 
and issued a report ; but tho varieties are so numerous and so mixed, that the 
- distinction between them is still very indefinite. Dwarf Curled Greens, under 
half a dozen names, are the old Scotch curly, very dwarf in habit, and closely 
cui’led, — an excellent variety. The Tall Green Curled, also under a host ef 
names, grows two or three foot high, stands severe frosts, and affords tho most 
delicate greens when frosted. Purple Borecole differs little from the preceding 
except ill colour. Variegated borecole is a more variety, very useful, and oven 
oniamontal, in tho mixed garden. 

1027. The Cotiager's Kale is a variety of tho tall cavalier cabbago which was 
raised at Sherburn Castle, Oxfordshire, from Brussels sprouts. Crossed with 
one of tho varieties of kalo, it was submitted to the Horticultural Society in 
tho spring of 1858, and is said to bo tho most tender of all tho greens, and 
of exquisite flavour. It stands four feet high when full-grown, and should bo 
allowed an equal space to grow in, being clothed to tho ground with immenso 
rosette-liko shoots of a bluisb-greon tint, which, when boiled, hocoiiio a deli- 
cate gi’oen. Tho seed should be sown late in March or early in April, and 
when planted out, should have a rich deep soil assigned to it. 

1028. The cabbago, partially analyzed by Schrsodcr, contains 0* 65 green feculous 
matter, 0'29 vegetable albumen, 0*05 resinous substance,- 2*89 giimray extract, 
2*84 extractive soluble in water and in alcohol; besides a sap containing 
sulphate of nitre and of tho chlorate of potash, and phosphate of calcium 
and magnesia, with oxide of iron and manganese. Other analyses have demon- 
strated that sulphur is present, besides an animal principle more abundant 
than in any other cruciferous plant. An analysis by Fromborg gives as 
follows : — 


Nitrogenous or nutritive matter 

... 

... 1*75 

ITeat-giving 

do. 

... 

... 4*05 

Mineral matter 

... ••• ••• 

... 

... 0*80 

Water 


... 

... 93*40 
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1029. There is no doubt of their being antiscorbutic, and, as French writers 
say, preventives of gout : the first water from it is laxative ; tho last mildly 
astringent. The tender leaves have been administered in leprosy. The seed has 
been recommended ns a cure for worms. In confirmed pulmonary diseases, a 
synip in which the sap of tho red cabbage occurs, is sometimes administered 
by Fr^ch physicians to soothe tho patient. Tho white cabbage, in. a fer- 
mented state, is very extensively used throughout Germany, under tho name 
of 6on^-lq^ont. In the navy and in sea-going ships it is used as an miU 
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scorbutic. Hahnemann, the onginator of homoeopathy, presonoeti It iu 
come of his remectios, 

1030. Our English physicians consider cabbages in general as hai’d of digestion, 
and apt to produce flatulency in weak stomachs. It is, however, a wholesome 
diet for those who have good digestion, when used immediately after cutting. ’ 

loy,, Caxdiflower {Brassica olet'acea Botrytu).^ln the preceding varieties of 
the Brassicoe, we find them cultivated for their leaves, growing either loosely 
on the stem, or forming a round compact head, blanched by being covered with 
the outer leaves, or spronliDg from the stem, sometimes iu small heads, at 
others in separate small slender leaves. Wo now como to the cauliflower, in 
which the abortive flowers form a soiTiod corj^mb, connected with the stem 
by a thick fleshy peduncle, tho whole thickly interwoven, and forming a com- 
pact round head of a creamy-white colour, and of great delicacy when properly 
grown. 

1032. Tho origin of tho cauliflower, liko all the family, is ascribed to tho 
common wild cabbage, i?. olcracea; but it requires considerable faith in the 
tendency of tho plant to sport into varieties, in order to believe them to bo of 
tho same species. It is of eastern origin, having boon brought from Cyprus 
into France, and introduced from that country into England early in the 
17th century. 

1033. With us tho plant is treated as an annual, although it may, like all 
tho race, bo propagated from cuttings. In order to keep up a succession, three 
or four sowings should bo made in the season, tho first sowing being mado on 
a slight hotbed in February, or very early in March. This is done by digging 
away a few inches of tho soil the size of tho intended bod, filling it up to a 
few inches above the surrounding soil with fresh stablo-dimg which has boon 
well turned, covering the bed with the soil removed, raking it, and patting'it 
smooth with the back of tho spade. On this bed sow the seed, raking it in, 
or sifting fine soil over It, and covering it with hand-glasses, and otherwise 
protecting it when necessary. 

1034. Early in April a second and larger sowing should bo mado in the open 
ground, and a third and last sowing about the middle of August, to stand 
through the winter. These sowings are mado on beds of rich light soil, 
thoroughly pulverized by digging, ard neither too dry nor too moist, 4 J foot 
wide, and long in proportion to tho requirements of tho garden, half au 
ounco of seed being sufficient for a 10 -foot bed. In very dry weather, tho seed* 
bods should rocoivo a copious watering tho night before sowing. When tho 
plants are largo enough to bo handled, transplant them to nursery-beds of 
rich soil, well manured, pricking them out four inches apart each way. Some 
authorities recommend a second removal when the roots have formed a 
compact mass, in order to check tho growth of stem and promote balling. 
In June the April sowings will bo fit to plant out where they are to grow ; in 
September they will be heading, and will oontinuo to improve up to the frosts 
of early winter. 

1033. Like llraaaicas, the oaullflower requires a rich deep, soil and an 
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; mm irldcli the plants havo been lilted fbv lbv<!SO|r» Is ezoellent : If none 
Is at liberty, let the ground be well trenched, three feet deep, and 
manntnd With good rotten dung, thoroughly incorporated with the soil In 
digging, bearing In mind that the delicacy and freshness of the vegetable 
de^d on its rapid and vigorous growth when once started. On the ground 
thus prepared plant the young seedlings ^ feet apart each way. 

1036, Tlxo after-cultivation is very simple j careful weeding, sUrring the soil 
from time to time with the hoo, and drawing the earth about their roots, and 
copious watering at the roots in dry weather, include the necessary routine. 

1037. The autumn-sown plants are usually pricked out under frames for 
protection during winter, keeping them clear of weeds and decaying loaves, 
siiiring the soil occasionally, and giving plenty of air in fine weather, 
l^rotccLing them from frost and ram. As thoy adv^anco, and begin to head 
\Tnder hand or bell glasses, ovciy opportunity should be taken of giving air : 
in severe weather, protect the fiames and hand-glasses by packing litter round 
iliom, 

1038 When the heads begin to appear, shade them from sun and rain by 
breaking down somo of tho larger leaves, so as to cover it. Water in dry 
weather, previously forming tho earth into a basin round tho stem, and pour 
tho water into tho roots, choosing tho evening in mild weather for so doing, and 
tho morning when tho air is frosty. 

1039. Mr. Henry Baily, of Nuucham Park, a well known authority, trans- 
plants his autumn seedlings, as soon as thoy have made a few roots, into 60- 
s'zed pots, which ho places in an open aiiy frame, or other sheltered place 
having facilities for protecting them from frost. As they fill the smaller pots 
with their roots, thoy aro transplanted into laigcr ones, t.ikiiig care that tho 
roots never got matted in their i>ots; and caily in February Iho fiist crop 
is placed out on a sonih border, tho holes prepared for thorn having received 
a barrowful of thoroughly rotted dung, over which tho mould is replaced, 
forming a little hillock on which tho cauliflowers are planted. They aro 
covered with tho hand-glass till thoioughly cstahlished. By pursuing this 
course, Mr. Baily tells us (Hort. Trans, v. 103), all check on the vigorous 
growth of tho plant is avoided, while tho tendency to increased luxurianco so 
necessary in plants whose leaves or flowers are eaten, is encouraged. 

1040 After planting out, copious wateiings should be given in the mominga 
in dull, cloudy weather, or in tho evenings after bright sunshine, 

1041 On tho approach of winter, tho plants in flower may he taken up with 
as much earth at their roots as possible, and planted, or .rather laid in by 
the roots, and lying on their sides, in alight sandy soil, in some warn, sheltered 
place, where tho frost can bo excluded. In such a shod or frame thoy may 
bo kept fresh and in condition for many weeks. Hi\ Drummond, of the Cork 
Botanic Gardens, dug pits in the common soil, planting the cauliflowers in 
it, and ooveiing them with frames of long wheat straw, tied together in small 
bundles, as dia^s^d for reeds In par. 713, giving them air in fine weather* 
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xo49< inorew of Bo-catled wieUeft I6d the Horticultural Bocicty to test 
<h<^r qu^itios a fev years ago^ with the following results t— Eight kinds woro 
sown on April 9 , and subsequently treated alike in every respect. Of t^e 
eight kinds tried, the largo Asiatic and the Walchoron proved to be the most 
deserving of cultivation. It must here be remarked, however, that April H 
is much too late to prove somo cauliflowers in this country; for every gardener 
knows that a kind which comes good in luring may be almost worthless in a 
dry hot summer. The early varieties were failures, but the late kinds were 
good. In experiments upon vegetables, it is important that they should be 
proved in the best season for their particular growth, as many arc trained to 
early spring, others to summer, and others again to autumn growth ; and 
there is little doubt that those properties, within oertain limits, become 
hereditary. 

1043. /JrowoZ/ is supposed to be a variety of the cauliflower ; and certainly, 
if we admit all the otlicr Bramm to be varieties of the wild i?, oleracea, this 
relationship may bo readily admitted. It differs very slightly indeed from the 
cauliflower. The flowor-stom is longer and less fleshy, the head less compact, 
and it rarely attains the size or delicacy of the cauliflower. It is of very 
recent introduction, and Miller mentions the fact of the white and purple 
broccoli coming from Italy in his time. In many respects the culture of the 
broccoli is the same as the other cabbages. From the middle of April to tho 
middle of May, according to tho season and locality, it is sown in bods, or, as 
some recommend, in tho ground where it is to grow, first trenching and treading 
it thoroughly, and inserting tho seeds in rows two feet apart from each other, 
dropping two or throe seeds into each hole. In order to prevent early and par- 
tial flowering, whore this mode of culture is adoi)tcd, all but the strongest plant 
eire drawn, when the seeds come up, and either thrown away or tninsplantcd. 
Whore seed-beds are adoptc<l, they should bo prei)ared of rich light mould, 
well dug, and, if very dry, well watered the evening before sowing. The seeds 
should be thinly sown, and the bods covered with mats or litter till the plants 
appear. Wlicn tho plants are about two inches high, prick them out into 
nursery-bods four inches apart, watering them in dry weather. In a fort* 
night or three weeks they will bo strong enough for planting out, tho ground 
for them having been prepared by trenching and manuring. 

1044. Broccoli succeeds best in fresh loamy soil ; thoroforo, whore that cannot 
bo given, deep trenching, by which fresh earth is brought up nearer the 
sirnfaco, is the next best soil for it, adding plenty of manure. According to 
the size of tho plant, they should bo planted 18 inches to 3 foot asunder, 
Knight’s dwarf only require 18 inches ; early white, 27 -Inches ; purple Oape, 
Walchcron, and early white, 2 feet asunder ; and tho taller sorts, as large- 
headed purple, cream-coloured, and cauliflower broccoli, 3 foot apart, 

1045. i>«ring its summer growth the ground requires to bo deeply stirred 

between the rows, to keop up tho action of the air and moisture about 
the roots. * 

J046. liinU m There lOPe two points in connection with seed- 
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sowing which are of paramount importance to the success and vigour of ger- 
mination, and the regularity, strength, and luxuriance of the crop, besides 
that of having good and perfect seed. These are the proper mechanical con- 
dition of the soil, and tlio regular and uniform depth at which the seed ia 
sown. The presence of air, moistimo, and a certain degree of warmth, is 
essential to tho germination of seeds. In the absence of these agents, the pro- 
cess of germination will not go on. Tho soil is the medium by moans of which 
a supply of air, moisture, and warmth is kept up ; but, unless tho soil bo in a 
proper condition, it cannot supply these. If it bo very dry, it contains too 
much air and too littlo moisture. Tho proper condition of tho soil is when it 
is neither very dry nor very Tvot ; it is then moist, but not w'ot ; it has the 
appearance of having been watered, and is easily crumbled to pieces in tho 
Land, wdtn its particles adhering together. 

10-17. ^ state of too much drync.ss .seldom occuns in this country ; but thoi>re- 
scnco of too much w’ater is not uncommon ; it is, however, remedied by drainage. 
Tlie grand point is to get the soil thoroughly w'oll pulverized, hy means of 
wdiich, with proper drjiinago, it will bo in a condition favourable to germina- 
tion of seeds. Temperature oxcrciscs a pow'orful influence over the time re- 
quired for germination, and, within certain limits, tho higher tho temporal uro 
is, the mororaj)idl3^ docs germination go on. The soil receives its heat through 
tho medium of the air ; consequently tho surfa<‘C-soil is more quickly heated 
than that lower down. Whenever the air is warmer than tho soil, tho surface 
will ho warmer than that below ; wdion, on tho other hand, tho air is cooler, 
tho surface will, by contact, cool much more raindly than that below the sur- 
face. From this it follows, the more rapid germination v\ill occur at about one 
inch below tho surface, to which depth the ho-at will soon penetrate, and which, 
iicvcrtheloss, will not bo so readily cooled duriug the night, Bceds on tho 
surface will generally grow most rapidly, and tho gormination of others will 
occupy more time as the 'listanco from the surface is increased. It is owing 
to this fact that soeds too deeply sown do not gi'ow at all, tlie tcmj)craturc nob 
being sufTicicntly elevated, and tho supply of air being too limited to sot tho 
chemical process nt work, which is essential to germination. M. S. 


§ 4.— The Fruit-Garden. 

1048. Planting of all kinds, except in cases of absolute necessity, should now 
bo over for the season. Should it still bo necessary to plant, i)rooautions should 
be taken to protect tho tender roots, while they are yet foreign to the soil, 
botli from frost and heat, by mulching with long stable manure, or, as soma 
recommend, hy laying a layer of pebbles over them, laid on a bed of sand, and 
covering that, during the spring months, with foms, haulm, or other attainable 
rubbish. All winter pruning will now be completed. Peaches and necta- 
rines are advancing towards blossom, and apricots, on a south wall, will 
be showing their bloom. Those now require tho greatest attention, If tho 
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autumn and winter months have been wet and cloudy, the fruit-bcariiify 
Ijranclios will bo weak and watciy. Every protection from spring frost should 
be given to the tree under ibeso circumstances. In tucli seasons, especially 
in tbo inciiths of August and Sopteiubcr, the young shoots being unripened 
in tho previous autumn, the trees arc siilyoct to the ravages of the groon-lly. 
If not observed at onco, tlicy commit very serious damage. Tobacco- water, 
in the proportion of 2 oz. of tobacco infused in a quart of boiling water, 
is a remedy as well as a protection, when applied cool to the tree with a brush. 
A weaker decoction may bo a])plicd with tho syringo with advantage, 

1049. Tho <piestion of protection is one on which tho authorities are by no 
means agreed ; but Mr. McIntosh and some of tho best gardeners recommend 
temporary projecting copings to tho walls, and canvas or calico curtains 
de]>Gndiug from them. Olliers find a worsted netting of small mesh and 
thiclri.di iliroad a sufficient protection, while it leaves a freer play to tho natural 
atmosphere round tho trees; and many good authorities favour this view. 
Another object of protection in tlio early sjming is to retard the blossoms by 
Eh ruling from tho sun. For this purpose canvas, suspended before thorn 
dining tho heat of tho day, is tho most efficient. 

T050. Tlio perfect-bearing shoots of the peach and nectarine are known by 
their buds imvards the base of tho shoots. Sumo of these are pointed, single 
buds, with a brownish onvolopo: these are loaf-buds. Next to these, and 
higher up tho shoot, are triple buds, — a plump, silver-coated one on each side, 
and a thin ono in the centre. This co,itKal one is a leaf-bud, tho outer two aro 
blossom-buds ; and it should bo tho aim of tbo primer to cultivate aa many of 
iheso as possibio. 

1051. Apples and Pears, which bear their fruit on spurs, when cultivated 
in gardens, are usually trained as espaliers, as pyramids, cy: dwfirf bushes. 
We have already described tho training and pruning those trees undergo. In 
the mature stale they retiuirc care in selecting tho shoots to bo retained, pre- 
ferring ripe, short -jointed, brownish shoots, shortening back those to a bud 
^^hich will extend the growth of tho tree, studying, — first, tho production of 
spurs ; second, to keep tho heart of the tree open ; third, as the finest fruit is 
borne on tho extremities of the branches, to keep Iheso within as compact a 
range as possibio. 

1052. Vines are now pushing forth their young shoots in great numbers. At 
this sea.son only those which are obviously useless, and especially those issuing 
from old wood, unless wanted for future years’ rods, should bo rubbed off with 
tho finger and thumb close to the stem. The useless ones being disposed of, 
those left should bo traincil close to tbo wall, at regular distances apart, so that 
all may enjoy tho light, heat, and air. 

1053. Strawherries, which have been under mulch all tbo winter, should now 
bo uncovered ; the old foliage would be cut down in March, as directed ; 
and after clearing away all weeds and useless runners, a spring dressing of 
half-decayed material from tho cuoumber-framo, mixed with soot and decayed 
leaves, will be useful, watering frequently towards the end of the month. 
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\oSA- Ooosehernes and Currants, pinned in January and top-drcssod in 
March, by removing an inch or two of soil and roj)lacing with a compost of 
loam and decayed dung, in equal proportions, extending to the extremity of 
tlie roots, wdll now require little attention till the fruit begins to form. 


§ 5.— Oj’eration?? in the Kitchen Garden. 

T055. Supposing the ncc<3mi>anying diagram to represent an acre of ground, the 
lofiglli to run east and west, which gives the advantage of a good poach wall, 
a—b is the lino beyond which it is not advisable to croi> ; c is a border 12 feet 

wdde, which may be devoted to cai-ly 
crops, or espaliers, pillar, or bush fruits. 
I’he same may bo said of tho bordorsy 
and <7. The cast and west walls may 
bo trained with plums, cherries, pears, 
mulberries, walnuts, medlars, or 
other trees; i is stipposed to bo a 
low wall, fence, or hedge ; h, a bor- 
der, where late fruits or salading may 
bo grown during tho summer time, 

, when a little shade is an advantage 
^ to them ; d, main walk, six feet wide, 
running round the qtiaricrs ; e, cross- 
walks, four feet wide between them. 
The main body of tbo kitcbcn-garden 
isdi\idc«l into eight B»piarcs, two of 
which are devoted to each group. 
Let c beidaniod with,— 1. asparagus, 
2. globe artichokes, 3. scakalo, and 
4. rhubarb. Of course the s[)acc for 
each will be determined by tho re- 
quirements of the family ; but the 
propoi'tions indicated may seiwe as a 
guide. Let 5 be planted with bush- 
fruits, as currants, — including red. 
white, and black, gooseberries, and raspberries, and, it may be, root-pruned 
trees. Horseradish may bo planted between these. To keep all these in proper 
condition, alow of each sljould bo removed every year,— tho asparagus, sea- 
kale, and rhubarb for forcing : tho artichokes can be separated forpro])agation ; 
and tho raspberries divided and replanted. 7 uud 8 are supposed to be 
planted witli preparers, which comprise beet, celery, carrots, turnips, leeks, 
onions, peas, scorzoneras, salsafy, beans, cardoons, Jerusalem articliokes, 
potatoes, parsnips, scarlot-runners : these are some of tho princqiul kitchen- 
erops, and comprise about one-fourth. Then, again, let 1 and 2 be devoted 
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l^TETl KMBEUGI k Y ETTCTITI 
(Sidaudci'cr). 

This pretty rerennial was in- 
troduced by Messrs. Veitch from 
Bolivia, and is hardy. The 
flowers, which are bell-shaped, 
of a pale lilac colour, with slender 
corolla tube an inch in length, 
are produced in great profusion 
on slender, branching stems, and 
continue in bloom for many 
months. This Nierembergia is 
admirable as a dwarf border 
plant, and on rock-work it is also 
effective. The Kicrembergia will 
grow in any light soil, though 
they prefer a mixture of sandy 
loam and vegetable mould, and 
are propagated by cuttings; those 
reciuire to be kept carefully from 
damp. 
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to surface- Ctojis, wliicli, for the sake of equalizing the ra with the other group », 
will compriso hulnorous light crops, — as salads, sweet herbs, and Rimilar crops ; 
the exhausters, comprising another fourth of the whole, — broccoli, cabbage, 
including Patch, red Braganza, &o. ; Savoys, Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, 
kalo, or borecole. These will occupy 3 and 4 . As these two squares becoino 
vacated, the deeponers may fill the space left by them, until, in course of 
time, 3 and 4 become filled with the hitter. The exhausters will have taken 
the place of the surface-crops on 1 and 2 j the latter will bo transferred to 7 
and 8, previously occupied with preparers, which have followed the deepeners 
on 5 and 6 ; and thus a i>erpotual rotation may bo maintained, which will 
improve the ground instead of impoverishing it. 

jo$6. Asparagus . — This crop is usually grown on beds, but there is Jio 
advantage whatever in marking the ground into bods ; tho most approved 
method is to trench tho ground throe feet deep, turning in a heavy dressing 
of manure. Suppositig this is done in the depth of wdntor, let it lay rough 
till April, wdicn it will bo pulverized by frost ; then lay on it a good coat ol 
very rotten dung, and fork it well in, making the ground level ; then jflant 
the roots in rows two feet ai>art, and 8 or 10 inches apart in tho rows. 
The mode I prefer is to have two-year-old jdaiits, and, ha’-ring strctclicd a line 
north and south, to cut a drill with a sp:i<ic 8 or 10 inches doej> ; in this 
place tho roots, tho crowns two inches below the surface, and close tho earth 
about them with tho hand, and settle them w'cll in with water, not poured on 
them from a spout, but from a coarse rose. In two years’ time it is fit to cut ; 
and if two or three rows are taken up and forced, and a like quantity planted 
every year, there vidll always bo a supply in all stages, tho main body being 
strong and vigorous roots to cut from ; and none are better for forcing than 
such as have served five or six years in tho open ground. To raiso aqua- 
ragus from seed, which it yields in abundance, if allowed, in tho autumn, 
the seed should bo gathered when fully ripe, hung up to dry, and rubbed out 
when sufficiently so. It may bo sown thinly on ground that has been well dug, 
but not manured, anytime from tho beginning of March to June: if sown 
broadcast, it should be scattered thinly and evenly, and trodden in, and tho 
ground raked over ; if in drills, they should bo about a foot apart and an iucli 
deep, the seeds sown thinly, and pressed and raked over. They make more 
root than top tho first year ; but if they are kept clear of weeds, and tho ground 
stirred often between them, they will grow vigorously tho second year, and be 
fit to plant out the following spring. 

1057. Celet'y may bo sown at this time for a late supply. Sow in an open 
piece of ground, as between ncwly-plantod or sown asparagus or artichokes : 
such spaces do well for tlio purpose ; and as they aro to bo pricked out as soon 
as large enough to handle, they will draw the ground but littlo. Tho seed 
should be scattered very thinly, trodden, and raked even, and, if necessary, 
watered. It should, when largo enough, be pricked out about six inches apart, 
®n an open well-manured piece of ground. When ready to plant for good in 
the ti'onchos, mark out the ground into four feet clear spaces between the 
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tronclio?, allowing 15 inclios for the trench, if single rows, and 20 incli69, 
if double rows, are to bo planted. Have not less than four feet clear space 
between the rows ; dig out the trenches one spado deep, throwing the soil 
on the spaces betwoori ; then dig in the trenches a good dressing of rotten 
dung. If the weather is hot and dry, it is as well to wait for a shower of ram, 
unless it can bo co]>iously watered both before and after planting. If in wangle 
rows, it is merely necessary to j>lant along the centre of the trench, a f )ot 
apart ; if double, stretch a line along the centre and plant a row on each side 
of it. Lot them be taken up and planted with a trowel, and not wuth a dibber : 
they should bo well settled in with waiter. It is sometimes planted in this 
maimer : — The ground is marked into one or more bods four feet wide ; if more 
than one, five or six feet is left between the beds ; the soil is dug out to the 
depth of 10 inches or a foot, and throw'ii on the intervening spaces ; a good 
dressing of manure is then forked into each bed ; the plants arc then planted 
in rows across the beds five plants in each row, the rows 15 inches apart. 
The only advantage of this plan is, that a greater number of plants can be 
grown on a given space. In earthing them up, it is necessary to have two 
pieces of board as long as the bed is wide. Place these between two rows, lot- 
ting the boards rest close to the plants : this forms a trough into whicli tho 
earth is to bo tlirown. Beforo earthing up, as it is called, it is always best to 
gather up each plant with the hand and press the soil about it, to kee]) the 
leaves togeUier, wliicb prevents the soil falling into tho heart of tho plant. 
Never earth up till about three weeks or a month before it is wanted, — before 
tho month of October, when a little more time must be allowed for blanching. 
Early in November tho final oartlnng-up should bo done, unless in wot soils, 
when it might bo protected with litter and eavlhod up for blanching at 
discretion, otherwise sharp frosts might injure it. Some jdaco dried leaves 
about the plants beforo earthing up, and others, at tho final cartlung, cover tho 
plants completely over ; but whether any advantage is derived from those 
practices may bo doubted. It is advisable to dust well with lime beforo earth- 
ing 01 watering with lime-water to dc.slroy slugs. It is always best to earth 
up gradually, that is, about tour inches at a time, lest a too sudden change 
from exposure might rot the stalks. While growing, plenty of water should bo 
given, and sometimes liquid manure ; for it is a gross-feeding crop, and must 
be kept growing, or it will neither bo crisp nor of good flavour. The best way to 
grow celery is to jflant about 15 or 18 inches ai)art, on a well-manured and wcll- 
putverized piece of ground : lot it grow to its full size, keep the ground well 
stirred between, give liquid manure or lay rotted dung between, and water 
in dry '(leather, 

1058 . When it is desired to blanch it, get a number of 4-inch drain-pipes, 
p,hout 18 inches long; place on© over each plant, hold the leaves and 
staifcs together, and fill up with sand : it will blanch clean, and is easily taken 
up. A groat many more may thus be grown on a given space, the waste of 
room between the trenches, as in the ordinary method, being unnecessary. To 
protect ikom place Utter between; but very sharp frosts alone will 
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Injuro tlicm. Tho cost of pipes will bo saved in the reduction of the 
necessary labour. The sand may be collected and used again, or it will be an 
excellent dressing for the ground, if heavy. For sorts, I have found none to 
sui’pass Colour Kcd and Crystal White, which, if well grown, are all that can 
be desired. 

1059. In the suburbs of largo to\vDS, where ground is valuable and space 
limited, it often happens that kitchen-gardens are severely overtasked, through 
a prevailing notion that high tillage and abundant manuring make up for ox- 
lent of room. This is true ; but it has its limits ; for instances aro not wanting 
to sliow that serious and vexatious results aro traccablo to this cause. The 
groinul gi ts tilled witli insecls, — undecomposed mamiro is worked into the soil 
after each crop,— it is treuchod in, dug in, or laid on the surface as mulch 
sojnctinics ; all manner of undecom2)o.so<l rubbish and garden refuse is trenched 
three or four feet deep. The result is obvious ; for where thoro is decompo- 
sition, or putrid fermentation takes place, many agencies aro attracted thither 
to harden tJio Avork ; — insects arc bred in vast numbers, — club and canker 
bcconuj pi’ovalcnt., and good gardening becomes impossible. The remedy for 
this state of things is either a copious manuring with uiislakcd lime, burning 
the soil, as described at pago 44 , or tbo substitution of now &vi\, if tho surfaco- 
2')ai'ings of a juisturc aro conveniently attainable. But jn’evention is always 
better than cure. Tbo manure should be thoroughly decomposed or rotted, so 
that it is not likely to breed insects, and before it is a})plied to the ground, it 
should bo well incorporated wdth an equal quantity of loamy soil. Whore 
ground is heavily wujrkcd, as, for instance, where a spring crop of lettuces, an 
autumn crop of potatoes, and a winter crop of greens have boon obtained from 
the same i)ieco of ground, manure alone will not suj^jdy tho whole of tho loss ; 
but tho addition of now soil may do so. Another mode of prevention is to 
atlo])t a well-defined system of rotation : sucli measures will keep tho ground 
ill good heart. 

1060. likiCbarJ) may be forced in the same way. Tho best I find for forcing 
is tho 1 ‘rinco Albert or Linuicaii, which force with less heat than most other 
kinds. If forced on the ground where it grows, nothing more is required than 
to cover with largo pots and stable manure, — by this method it is blanobed ; 
but when forced in a frame, or otherwise, it is unnecessary to exclude the light, 
as there is no advantage in blanching it. Rhubarb may bo planted at any 
time of tho year, although mild weather in autumn or early spring is best : it 
should bo planted on a clear open spot on good soil, w'bicb should be well 
trenched three foot deep. The plants should be not loss than four feet apart ; 
or, where it is intended to take up some every year for forcing, a distShco of 
three foot will bo sufficient. Before planting, a good substance of very rotten 
manure should be worked into the soil. When desired to increase the plants, 
it is merely necessary to take up large roots and divide them with a spado ; 
■every piece that has a crown to it will grow and make a plant ; and as it grows 
very quickly, this is as good a mode of propagating it as any, 

1061. Jerusalem Artidioket may still b© planted where not previously done. 
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Give four foot one way, and three or four foet the other. It should nofc bo 
delayed after the first week this month. 

1062. Globe Artlchohes. — The best method of propagating theso is to take 
offsets from them in April or May, and plant them, throo foet ax>art, in a row, 
and tho rows five feet apart- They bear little or nothing the same season, 
but produce abundantly tho following. To keep thorn in good bearing con- 
dition, it is advisable to jdant a fresh row every year, and removo ono of th*? 
old ones. If they aro protected with stmw, fem, or leaves, in winter, they 
hear rather earlier in summer ; but many leave them unprotected. They aro 
then killed to tho ground, but break uj) strong in tho spring. Before ^jlanting 
them, the soil should be ironebod three feet deep. The foregoing aro all of 
tho same group, that is, deeponors, and the same rules hold good for their 
culture ; t. e, tho ground should bo decjdy trenched and well manured, except 
in the case of horseradish ; and as it is advisable to give other crops tho benefit 
of ground vacated by them, it is ns well to adopt tho aforc-montioned rule, — to 
plant fresh rows of thorn every year and remove some ot tho old, cither for 
use or forcing. 

1063. Horseradish should bo grown on an open spot. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose this crop can bestowed away in any corner or out- of-the- way jdaco; it 
requires high culture to x^roduco it good, and it rejiays good treatment as well 
as any crop. My modo of culture is to trench the ground three feet, but to 
bo rather sparing of manure, as this x'U'oduccs a tendency to fork : tho ground 
should bo well broken any time during the winter. I take up some old roots, 
trim them for the kitchen, cutting off the crowns about an inch and a half 
long, — these latter are for planting ; 1 then with a dibber, which is marked 
two feet from tho lower end (that being the depth they are to bo xdanted), 
make tho holes two foot apart in tho rows, and the rows threo feet apart ; then 
with a lath-stick split at one end, tho crown is inserted in tho slit, thrust down 
to the bottom of tho hole, and pushed out by another stick, which is thrust 
jown for the purpose. T never fill up tho holes, which I think is unnecessary, 
as they gradually fill as tho horseradish nears tho surface. If afresh row ia 
planted every year, and another taken up, tho crop will bo kept in condition, 
and a fresh piece of improved ground offered every year for other ci ox^s. 

1064. Parsley, Chervil, should be sown for the purpose of keeping a stock 

of young to gather from, as young leaves are best. 

1065. Spinach may still be sown, and is often useful for colouring green pea- 
Boup in the summer. Sow in a shady spot if possible : it will last longer. 

1066. Potatoes for the main crop to be got in this month. As the ground 
is nibre likely to be dry at this time, they may bo dibbed in whole, thus 
yielding food for tho young shoot till it can find its own, — a most reasonable 
assumption, and worthy of adoption. When potatoes aro cut, it is best to 
exxK)se them for a day or two, to render the surface of the cut callous. In 
planting them, let it be in rows two feet apart ; or, if space is limited, allow 
three feet, which admits of planting later crops between, before they are taken 
up. Although little is gained by allowing too much room, much is lost by 
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allowing too little ; for root-crops are apt to run all to haulm or top if too 
crowded. Two feet from row to row, and 1 .*) inches from plant to plant, is a 
good average. If tho ground is light or dry, they may ho dibbod in ; that is, a 
lino is stretched whoro the row is to bo, on one eklo of winch tho holes aro 
made with a potato-dibber— this is a polo or rdiaft three foot long, having a 
cross-picco of wood on tho toj) for tho handle, and a trcddlo for the foot eight 
inches from tho lower end, and of sufificient tliickiioss to mako a holo that a 
potato may drop in easily. A potato or set is dropped in each hole, and filled 
up by drawing a wooden ruko over them ; but it is objected to ibis, that the 
pressure of the dibber hardens the soil all round, and checks tho spreading of 
the young tubers; making drills with a spado, and planting that way, is there- 
fore ] 'referable ; or they may ho 2)lanled ;is tho ground is dug, merely placing 
aline, cuttin;; tho drill, i)lacing tho potatoes 15 inches apart, then digging 
backward two feet, placing tho lino, cutting another drill, and so on. 

1067. If the ground is wet, heavy, or, indeed, under any ci run ni stances, a 
good plan is to cut a <h'i]] ivith tho s2>ado six or eight inches deep. In this jdace 
tho vsets 15 inches a])artj then move the line to tho 110:^1 row, cut another drill in 
tho samo manner, but fill up tho preceding drill with tho soil taken out, cover- 
ing the sets ill it. U'liis is an expeditious mode, and will do on any soil. On 
stilT soils tho dibber shouhl never bo used, because it forms a basin in which 
water is likely to stand and rot tho jiutato. About ilio end of March or 
beginning of April tho main crop may bo planted, or it may he deferred till 
quite tho end of tho latter month, and smaller idantings may he made till 
midsummer. When they have grown about eight or ton inches high, a little 
earth should bo drawui up to them— just su0iciout to cover any tubers that 
may grow near tho surface ; but too much produces luxuriance of growth in 
tho haulm, and is contrary to nature. Tho ground should bo thoroughly 
drained. It is generally admittoil that tho disease is most prevalent in wet 
soils, or wet seasons. Some recommend cutting off the haulm as soon os tho 
blight appears : this may save them in a great measure from the rot, but stops 
the growth of the tubers, and whether any real advantage is derived from it 
is still undecided. It is advisable to X)ick off all tho llowers, unless seed is 
wanted, as doing so will throw tho strength of the xjkint into the process of 
forming tubers. As to sorts, they are known to change character when trans- 
ferred to different soils; but, for early crops, the ash-leaved kidney is deserving 
of culture, especially in its improved form. Tho Early Fulham and Early 
Manly aro both good ; the Forty-fold, a pink potato, is good for main crop ; 
Ecgeiit and Flourball aro good general cropjfers ; and Fluko’s or Kirk’s kidney 
for late crops. 

106S. 2\ir nip . — A sowing of early Dutch tunn’p may ho made" in this 
month. This crop is very apt to run to seed instead of swelling at the root, 
if sown too early ; but a groat deal depends on tho kind of soil : it does 
best on a rather retentive soil ; but should be in an open, unshaded piece of 
ground, for it never does much good if shaded or overhung by trees. A 
dressing of soot at the time of sowing makes avast difference in them on their 
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first appearance tbrongh the so'l, and seems to benefit tnem greatly. Tne 
seed should bo sown evenly but rather thin, — a small quantity of it will cover a 
largo piece of ground, but should bo regularly scattered. Broadcast-sowing 
is preferable for this crop ; but if sown in drills, they should bo 15 inches 
distant from each other, and the plants loft not less than a foot apart in llio 
rows ; or even a greater distance is bettor, as this crop resents anything like 
crowding. If sown in drills, lot them be very shallow— half an inch is doop 
enough. As soon as they are up, use the boo unsparingly, and sco tho3’ aro 
thinned to tho proper distance before the roots begin to swell. If attacked with 
the fly, which happens in dry weather, dust with lime or soot while the dew is 
on them : on light soils they will rejiay eoinous watering. 

1069. Carrots may still bo sown ; and ihoso who know the sweetness and 
delicacy of the short-hern kinds, in their young state, will take care to have a 
supply of them. The^^ may be sown till tho latter end 01 tTul3\ Sow broad- 
cast on beds, and thin to three or four inches, as theso sorts do not require so 
much room ; larger soits arc bolter sown in drills. If it is preferred to dri 11 the 
seed in, let tho drills bo one foot or 15 inches apart, as shallow as possible, 
and sow tho seed continuously along the drill, or three or four seeds 
at Intervals of six or eight inches : this economizes tho seed, and admits of 
going amongst tho plants without treading on them. Light ground should 
bo trodden before it is drilled; tho seed hangs together, and sliould bo 
separated by rubbing it uj) with soil, if sown broadcast ; but this is un- 
necessary if sown in drills. The seed is very light, so that a calm day 
should be chosen for sowing: a litilo wind is apt to blow it anywhere 
but tho right jdaco : it takes from one to three weeks to gcrininato. As 
soon as it is well above ground, uso tho small hoe unsparinglj’', and thin 
out to not less than six inches apart ; as they advance, conlinuo using tho hoo 
both to destroy and prevent tho growrth of weeds, and also for tlio Itcnofit 
derived from loosing tho giTmnd. They may bo drawn for table as soon as 
large enough ; but the main crop for storing should not bo taken up till quite 
tho end of October, or oven later, unless severe frosts set in. Tboro aro 
many dififerent sorts \ but tho Dutch Horn is generally used f<u’ forcing and early' 
crops ; intermediate for seconder lato crop ; tho improved Altringham is good 
for main crop ; but much depends on soil and locality. Tho same directions 
apply in most respects to the culture of parsnips. Lot the soil bo deeply 
worked, if possible trenched in the manner described in a former pngc, keep- 
ing tho top spit uppermost, allowing it to bo well pulverized by frost. 
Sow in drills 18 inches asunder, drop three or four seeds at intervals of nine 
inches j when two inches high, pull out all but tho strongest of each clustci*, 
and use tho hoo freely. 

1070. Onions aro sown either broadcast or in drills ; in cither case tho distance 
should bo not less than six inches from plant to plant when they begin to bulb. 
Bow tho main crop tho third or fourth week this month : an early sowing may 
bo made lato in Fcoruary, or first week in March ; and for pickling, or for 
drawing while vounir» during the summer and autumn, they may be sown as late 
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as midsummor. This crop requires a good rich soil, or one that is made so by 
proper manuring* If sown broadaist, mark tho ground into 4- or 5-feotbeds ; 
BOW tho sood evenly, tread, and rake. It may bo sown thickly if it is desired to 
draw young for tho table, or thoy may bo thinned out by this process, leaving 
those that aro to bulb six inches or even a foot apart : tho same applies to sowing 
in drills, which should bo a foot apart. Tho hoc should bo freely used among 
them while growing. A sowing may bo made in October, to stand the winter, 
for early spring saladiiig. Tho silver-skiuned is usually sown for pickling ; tho 
tree and potato onion aro both very useful varieties : both aro propagated by 
offsets, which aro planted early in April ; the diGcronco being, that the tree- 
onion produces above gi’ouud, mi a branching plant ; tho potato-onion, as its 
name implies, beneath the surhico. Garlic and shallots aro planted about tho 
same time and in tho same manner, allowing for tho two latter a distance of 8 or 
10 imbes, tho two former 15 or 18 inches apart. I'o procure onion-scod, plant 
pome good, sound, full-grown onions in an open situation in IMarch, placing 
them 6 inches deep and 15 njiart. As they grow, pi’ote(;t tho stems, which are 
very brittle, by means of a slake driven into tho ground at each end of tho 
rows, and strings passed each side of tho stems, and fastened firmly to tho 
st.ikc.?. This should bo done in time to prevent any getting broken, whicli 
w’ould rc'duce tho crop. Onions aro usually considered a gross-feeding crop, 
but they grow well on any moderately rich or well-manured soil, ami if, in dry 
Weather, they can bo well watered, and occasionally with liquid manure, thoy 
will grow very fine, and are a very profitable crop. 

1071 . Leeks, for tbo main croi>, aro usually sown this month, about tho samo 
lime as onions. Some gardeners sow them with a small sowing of onions, tho 
latter being drawn young for salading, the locks being left on tho bed, or 
planted out. Some sow them in drillfi, 18 inches or oven two feet apart, and 
tliin iliom to a foot or so apart in the row, planting tho thinnings at tho 
same distance. This gives room to draw earth uj) to them for tho purpose of 
blanching the root and stem. Sow very shallow, tread, and rake, provided 
the) ground admits of it ; thin before tlie plants interfere with each other, and 
w'ater in dry weather. This crop delights in a light rich soil, and in moist 
seasons grows very largo. Tho London flag is tho sort most usually grown ; 
but iho Scotch or Musselburg is esteemed by many, as growing larger and 
l’v''tter. 

1072 . lied Beet should bo sown at tlic beginning of tho month. Lot tho ground 
bo fully exposed to the sun, and quite open and away from trees, Sow tho seed 
in shallow drills 15 inches apart, and drop three or four seeds at intervals of 
10 inches or a foot apart, or sow thinly along the drill : cover, tread, thin, 
and rake the ground roughly with a wooden rake, drawung off largo stones, &c., 
that may bo on the surface. Sowing this seed in drills is preferable to 
sowing broadcast, bocauso it not only gives greater facility for thinning out 
and using the hoo between, but it insures a regular crop without wasting tho 
seed, tho plants being at regular distances. When they aro about a foot high, 
thin them to not loss than a foot apart, leaving tho bcst-colourcd rather than 
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the sti'ongost plants ; for the better it is, the less likely it is to grow strong and 
largo. Largo roots are not esteemed, being deficient in flavour. One of the 
best sorts for ordinary culture is CotteU’s blooJ-rcd : it is of fijie colour, and 
not apt to grow too largo. Of equal merit is Henderson’s pine-apple. 

1073. "lUc Spanish Beet is usually sown in March, and allowed to grow largo : 
tho leaves arc oaten in the same way as spinach. It is a useful summer crop, 
because spinacli soon runs to seed in that season, when this beet makes a very 
good substitute, and may bo grown advantageously by those who dcsiro- to 
liavo a continuous supply of vegetables throughout the season. 

1074. Callages. — Tho first week in this montli is a good time for sowing tho 
\arious sorts of Brassiew for nmin crop, selecting tho boginning of tlic month 
for the meridian of London, and a fortnight later north of Cheshire and 
Lancaster. If sown earlier, except for early use, they are ai>t to make a deal 
of superfluous growth, and grow lank}', in place of being firm and stocky. 
Tho treatment for all is nearly the same. Let tho seed beds bo open, and 
away from trees or other shelter, and tolerably dry, but not parchc'd, at tho 
time of sowing. Mark out for each sort its allottcil space ; give plenty of 
room, — at least a S(|narc rod ; sow tho seed broadcast regularly over the ground, 
so that they do not conic up thicker in one part than another ; tread it well in, 
unless tho ground is wot and binding; in that case stand in lhcallc}s, rake 
level, and pat tho surface with a piece of flat board : this will press the seed in 
without hardening the ground. If dry enough to tread, rake the surface even. 
If the weather is dry, and continue so, it will bo necessary to give tho seed- 
bed a cojiious watering to keep it moist, so that the surface docs not cake. 
Vv^hen the seed is up, keep tho bods moist, so as to promote vigorous growth ; 
giving a liberal dusting of lime, salt, or soot now and then, which will benefit 
the young plants, and prevent the attacks of the fly. When largo enough to 
Ivandlo, thin them, and prick out those drawn, in nursery-beds five or six inches 
apart from each other. 

1075. Peas for late crops may bo sown any time this month. The tall-growing 
sorts aro best to sow now, and if sticks arc plentiful, these should have tho 
jircforenco. If on good soil, or w'cll mulched, tho yield is far above ail other 
sorts ; tho Ne plus ultra yields an enormous crop : sow them six or seven feet 
apart from row to row, or 10 or 12 feet, where crops of cabbages can bo sown 
between tho rows, Any of tho w'rinklcd or marrow peas do well sown at this 
time : cartb-up, mulch, and stake those sufiiciontly advanced. Good peas for 
sowing at this time are Hair’.s Dwarf Green Mammoth, Knight’s Dwarf 
Green, Biitish Queen, Tall White Mammoth, Ne plus ultra, Knight’s Tall 
Green. The first two grow about three feet high, the others about 
six feet. 

Salading. — Lettuce should be sown for succession ; tho largo Drum- 
head, or ]\laltcso, does well sown at this time ; but cos lettuces are generally 
preferred, as bcirg most crisp ; but any sort will do sown at this season. 
Chievry is usod both as a salad in spring and also tho roots as a vegetable : it 
should bo sown kUo this month and the two following. Sow in sbnUow dri'l* 
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92. — ^NEnifTHEs Ghacilis Major 

{NepeniliacecF), 

Tills beantifal pitcher .])lant was introduced by Messrs. 
Veitcb. It is a native of Borneo, and is of the Nepenthes 
liL'vis habit, producing, even while young, its pitchers of 
medium size j these pitchers are spotted and marked with 
deep brown. The culture is easy, and the plants well 
repay by their curious beauty the care they require. 

This Nepenthes belongs to the order Nepenth^cef©, the 
various species of which are extraordinary and singular 
plants; natives of swamps in tropical countries, some 
attaining the height of twenty or thirty feet, when their 
appearance is inconceivably handsome from the fine large 
pitchers which hang gracefully from the points of the 
strongest loaves. Some specimens grown in England, at 
Chatsworth and other places, are said to be finer than 
plants growing in their native soil. The plants should be 
potted in a compost made of a little coarse fibrous peat 
mixed with a larger part of Fypnum moss, and the pots 
should then be plunged in moss at a heat of eighty de- 
grees, but in the summer time the house need not he kept 
above seventy. The moss in which the plants are plunged 
should be kept moist, so that a constant and general hu- 
midity is thrown off, and is most genial to the plants. 

Offsets are thrown out from the base of the stem of old 
plants, which, when a few inches long, and having four or 
live leaves, should be taken off and potted singly into thirty- 
two-sized pots in the same kind of compost as the older 
plants require, and plunged in the same moss with the 
parents. As the plants grow, and the pots become filled 
with rootlets, they should bo carefully re-potted, using the 
same materials as before, and being careful to give a good 
open drainage at the bottom of each plant. 

About twenty species of Nepenthes are at present 
known ; of these the principal part are natives of Borneo, 
Sumatra, and the adjacent islands of the Indian Archipe- 
lago ; but a few are found in Continental Asia, one species 
is found as far north as theKhasya mountains, and another 
in China. Two are found in Madagascar, and one in 
Ceylon. 

The siae of the pitchers, as well as the shape, differs in 
the various kinds. One species from Borneo, Nepenthes 
Rajah, named by Dr. Hooker after Rajah Brooke, has a 
pitcher twelve inches long by six inches in diameter ; the 
form is of a broad ampulla, with two fringed wings in front. 
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a foct apart, and thin to 8 or 10 incbos in tho row : they need not bo dis- 
turbed again until taken up for use, or to put in a frame to blanch the tops ; 
but, in commcil with all crops, they must bo kept clear of weeds. Parsley 
may bo sown at any time, but a princixial sowing is usually made now. 
Some prefer sowing in shallow’ drills, 8 or 10 inches apart; but I bcliovo 
an even broadcast sowing is preferable, at least if the ground is in condition 
to bo trodden, which appears to fix tho seed in its place, and, after raking, 
loaves a firm, cvcti surlacc, more comfortable to stop on afterwards. Use tho 
small hoe as soon as up, and thin out graduall3’, till tho plants aro ten inches 
or a foot apart, Ch err'd is sown and treated in a similar manner, and is much 
used in some fimilics. .See that a good curled sort is sown. Marjoj'am, of tho 
sweet, or knotted kind, is usually sown this month, on a clear open spot : tho 
seed is small, aiid should bo sown on tho surface, trodden, and raked ovcnl)^ 
mid w’atcrcd in <lry weather. In common with most herbs, it takes a long tiino 
to germinate , so that care sbould bo taken that it is not choked w’ith weeds, 
which, b'^ing of much (juickcr growth, aro likely' to do so if not dcbtroj-od. 
They should be removed bjr tlio hand, until tho plants aro largo enough to uso 
tiic small hoc with safet}’. Pot 2 farj()ram, winter aud vSimunor Savory, Thyme^ 
and other herbs, maj' bo sown and ti’catcd in the same way, 

loyj. Scorythcras and Salsa fy, for the main croj), shouM bo sowm tho first 
v.'cck tliis month. Let tho ground bo deeply worked, but add no manure. 
Sow in drills an inch deep and 15 inches apart. ■ Tread and rake tho ground 
even. 

1078. Radishes <Xo best if tho bed^ aro hoojied and netted, — small salads, if 
under hand-glasses ; but they will do if wholly uncovered. Mint should bo 
transplautcd as soon as tbo shoots aro throe inches high ; if it is to be increased, 
merely pull up tho shoots with a piece of root, and dib them in nino inches 
apart, and waiter them. Saye. is casil)' propagated by slipiiing off young 
shoots, and dibbing them in where they aro to remain. They will wmnt water- 
ing, but no shade or covering. Savory may bo treated in the same waj’. 
Thyme, marjoram, pennyroyal, he., may bo increased by diviiUng the roots 
or slipping off pieces of tho plants with roots to them, and planting with 
trowel or dibber, taking care to water well. Sw’cet or knotted marjoram must 
bo sowm every year in tlic same waj’' as basil ; but if sowm on tho open ground this 
month, they do well, althougli they aro a long time coming up. Nearly all 
sweet and pot-herbs may bo rai.scd from seed if sow'u now ; and some of those 
u.scd medicinally, ns horcliound, chamomile, &c. Tansy, wormwood, &c., aro 
best propagated from (»fiscts. 

1079. R<ini 2 >io 7 i, may bo sown about this time, either in drills a foot apart, or 
on the surface, broadcast, treading and raking it in : in either ease it may bo 
thinned to 8 or 10 inches apart, and may be used in tho summer and autumn 
in tho same w’ay as spinach, and the roots as a winter vegetable, 

loSo, Salsafy maybe sowm about the end of this month, or beginning of next. 
It is best to sow this seed in drills 15 inches apart, or thereabouts, and thin to 
six inches ip tho row. The roots of tho plant aro pspally eaten in the same 
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way as radishes, being often a substitute for them during the winter : in the 
spring-time, the young siioots are blanched and used as seakalo. Scorzonera 
is sown in the same manner ; and, by some, is much esteemed. To have it 
largo, it should remain over the second season. It seldom grows largo enough 
for use the first year, but is none tho worse for remaining two or oven three 
cars before using. 


§ 6.— Cottage Gatidens. 

loSi.Dill, fennel, horchound, and other herbs, may bo sovni about tho 
end of this month. Tho particulars relative to the culture of vegetables 
are tho same, applied to tho largo garden, tho allotnicnt, or tho small 
plot of tho cottager; but the cottager or tho allotment-holder naturally 
desires to grow the most useful and profitable crops, and has neither time nor 
room for experimenting upon tho various subjects placed boforo him ; conse- 
quently he may save a groat deal by becoming acquainted with what will host 
repay his time and labour. Perhaps tho potato is more largely cultivated 
than any other ciop among cottagers and allotmont-holders, because it is of 
more easy culture, and, whore it docs well, is more remunerative than others ; 
but tho potato disease, for which no coHain remedy is known, renders it a 
precarious crop. Parsnips are not likely to supersede it, because not so 
generally liked ; but those who are fond of this root will find it a profitable 
crop. Jerusalem artichokes yield abundantly, and will be found remunerative 
to those who like them. Cabbages are very profitable things to grow ; they 
head during tho summer and autumn, and yield an abundance of sprouts 
during tho winter, at which time they aro oxcolleiit and nutritious food. 
Cottager’s kale is an excellent vegetable ; after tho head or top is cut for use, it 
yields, an abundance or sweet and wholesome sprouts during tho winter and 
spring months. Brussels sprouts may bo grown for tho same reasons. Broc- 
coli, of such sorts as tho Eiu-ly Cape and Wulclieren, which head tho same 
year as sown, may bo grown a<lvantagoously ; but late sorts, which occupy 
tho ground nearly a twelvemonth before they aro fit for use, are not so pro- 
fitable. Scarlet-runner beans aro always remunerative ; they yield, in abun- 
dance, a sweet and* nutritious vegetable, and continue bearing a long time : no 
cottage garden should bo without them. French beans are also profitable for 
cottagers, and also broad beans for summer use. If peas aro grown, it ou^ht 
to bo late tall sorts, as No plus ultra, which bear immensely and aro saleable, 
but require tall .sticks, like scarlet-runner beans. — F.O. 


§ .7— The Culture of Flowers under Glass. 

1082. Conscrvaiuri /> — While any probability of spring frosts remains, ventila- 
tion must bo cautiously given, especially with newly potted plants and tender 
fiowera from the stove or forcing -house. As tliey begin to grow, air should be 
given whenever it can bo done with safety. Whore artificial heat is used, 
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ventilation may bo rondorod safe by nsiii^ extra firing. Camollias and oilier 
plants with large coriaceous leaves, if not perfectly clean, should bo washed with 
sponge, and, if necessary, with soft soap, to eradicate the haunts of insects j 
and a moist, genial heat maintained hy sprinkling the floor, stago, and pipes, 
Boronias, Lcchcnaultias, Ohorozenia';, and Tropx'olums will now bo fit to removo 
to the conservatory. Placo them in as airy a situation as possible, main- 
taining a temperature of 45 ’ to SO’ at night, rising 10"’ or so from sun-heat. 

T083. partly on the jahiciplo of contrast with the dormant state 

ol plants out of doors, but I think chiefly on account of the intrinsic beauty of 
its occupants, that the conMGrvat(;ry is so much moro beautiful for tho next 
three months than it cicris afterwards throughout the year. There is a deli- 
cacy and fragrance about spring flowers that never seems equalled after- 
wards. 

1084 In adiUtion to tho iilaiiLs named last month, this perfume will now be 
enlivened by the lily of the valley, roses, swootbriar, and violets. Either is 
exquisite alone ; hut, all comhinod aii<l added to tho odour of lilacs, hyacinths, 
narcissus, an<l otiior spring flowers m>w tilling w'ilU Irngranco an artificial, 
partially confnu'd atrnosplioro, constitute a delicious odour. 

1085 Orcenhoi/se Plants divide thcraselvCvS into laird and soft-woo<lod plants. 
Among tho foimcr are Boronias, lloveas, Acacias, and Cfliorozomas, 
Epacrithe, (lenihtas, and Pultcnaeas, wliich will now bo coming into bloom, 
if well managed. 

1086. Azaleas will bo coming forw'ard, wdicro tlicre is a good stock of such 
plants as A. talcritla, Glachtonmi, Prince Albert, ]>rastantiss{ma, and 
otliora of similar habit ; their bloom should bo retarded by placing them ou 
tbo shaded side of tho house. Plants that h.avo been forced should have tho 
seed-vessels jiicked off, and shifted, if the jiots are tolerably fuli of roots. 

1087. Ihaths in full growth ro(piir0 an astonishing (juantity of water at this 
season of the 3 car ; more driblets arc certain death to them. Wlicn the pots aro 
full of roots, they should be gone over two or three times a week, and filled to 
the brim with water. Tho longer it is in passing through (provided the drainage 
is all rigid.), there is tho greater ncccs.dty for repeating the dose, as dry peut- 
rarth is one of tho worst conductors of water. When tho water remains 
longer than ten minutes on the surfaco, a cold bath for twenty-four hours is 
tho only remedy. Uule.ss tho soil is hopelessly dry, this -will cure it, and 
it must not bo watered again until tho ball is turued out and examined. Tho 
evil of excessive dryness is often increased by excessive drainage. Heaths, 
while they cannot endure stagnant water, like a moist genial soil when making 
rapid growth. They resemble ncitlior epiiihytes nor orchids, and sorao of 
them naturally inhabit almost swampy districts. Give air moro liberally as 
tho sun strengthens and tho days lengthen, but avoid tho cutting draughts so 
characteristic of tho month. 

1088. Pelargomwm, and other soft-wooded plants, now growing rapidly', 
roqturo every attention. Water carefully, so as to avoid any check in ihoir 
growth, using manure-water occasionally, composed of equal parts of sheep. 
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coir-, and horse-dung, and a little limo. FUl up the tub with soft water, aiid 
mix it well, and draw it off clear, when settled, into another tub ; to this mix- 
ture add two parts of soft water to one of tl*o liquid, and water once a week 
with it during the growing season. Ventilate freely on warm sunny days, and 
syringe with water of the temperature of the house. Scarlet Geraniums require 
similar treatment to promote their growth. Cuttings struck now in 48- or 32- 
bized pots will fill tho pots with roots by the autumn, and bloom through the 
winter months. Calceolarias should now have a final shift, using a light rich 
compost, and pegging them down to encourage roots up the stem, watering 
cautiously when dry, and fumigate for greon-fly, ventilating freely ©very 
opportunity. 

loSq. This is still a good time to buy in plants. Tho variety 

now is almost endless ; but many of them aro almost too same, with a new 
name. My favourite flower, as a dark fuchsia, is still— 


Sonvonir de Chiswick, with rosy crimson 
sepals and tube, and violet corolla, and 
beautifuily-rccurved broad sepals. As a 
party-coloured variety of perfect habit, 
notUing can ereeed Venus de’ Jledici, 
with white tube, blush- white sepals, co- 
rolla deep violet. 

Hose of Castile,— blush-white sepals and 
tube ; rosy purple corolla. These can 
be bought anywhere at Is. each, and 1 
hope every reader will procure them 
forthwith. 

Sir Colin Campbell (tho best double I 
have yet met with), — crimson tube, and 
sepals well reflexed; corolla dark purple, 

Madame Coroelissen, — sepals very long j 
pure white corolla. The flowers of these . 
ore not only good, but the habit, a great 1 
point in double fuchsias, is also' ex- ' 
cellent. 

Amazement is said to he the best double 
ftichsia, — sepals rich crimson, reflexed ; 
corolla rich dark purple. 

Bianco,— scarlet tube and sepals. 

Black Prince,— broad sepals, carmine- 
scarlet } corolla very dark purple. 

Calherine Hayes,— sepals scarlet; light- 
blue corolla ; excellent habit (good). 

Coronal, -sepals vermilion, nice-curved; 
corolla violet and rich purple. 

Crown Jewel, — sepals crimson; corolla 
black; habit distmet ; leaves long and 
peculiar. 

Dr. Livingstone, — delicate white tube; 
petals well recurved; corolla blush; 
very distinct and delicate-looking. 

I>Uu'i»es8 of Lancaster,— very old, still 
maintains its ground; white tube and 
sepals ; violelt corolla. 

Fairest of the Fair, — whit© tube and 
sepals; corolla rich violet, 

Forget-me-not,— sepals soariet and car- 
mine ; ooroUa violet, red« and purple. 


Goliath,— coral-red, with immense fruit, 
of a light gi’ccn colour. 

Guiding fcitar, — blush-tinted tube ; sepals 
whitp, nicely-recurved ; corolla velvety 
purple. • 

La Crinoline — sepals crimson; corolla 
blinsl). 

LcoHuo, — sepals crimson ; violet-blue 
corolla. 

Lo Propli^te (a great improvement upon 
Wonderful, w hich is still, however, agood 
variety), — sepals crimson ; corolla violet. 

Leviathan, — sepals very broad, rich crim- 
son, reflexed, and completely recurved ; 
corolla deep purple, of an immense 
size ; altogether, a flue bold flow'er. 

Lord Elebo, — sepals carmine-scarlet | 
corolla violet-blue, beautifuly cupped. 

Marvellous (an immense double vayiety), 
— crimson sepals, and dark corolla ; bad 
habit. 

Perseverance, — sepals carmine, salmon* 
tinted; corolla rosy lilac. 

Prince of Orange,— sepals scarlet, wide* 
curved ; habit excellent. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia,— 
sepals carmine and red ; corolla plum- 
colour ; good shape. 

Queen of Hanover (an old favourite, puro^^ 
and distinct), — sepals white ; corollas 
carmine. 

Star of the Night,— sepals rich carmine | 
corolla violet'purple (a fine striking 
variety). 

Tricolour and Tricolour-flower are both 
striking and pretty varieties, and are 
tkres-coloured. 

Tictor Emmanuel,— sepals red; corolla 
slate-coloured (good). 

White Lady,— one of the beat white varie- 
ties,— an improvement on Princes# of 
Prussia. 


' 70 ^. Whoever hm agrpenhotm^ ^oyard^t jsqtiare^ or window Irw 
ihfiy grow one or more fuohsias. & ft hsM become 
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fslant, aBd ho t)lant is bettor adapted for the piiri)os0. To grow thorn, how- 
ever, in the highest perfection, requires some judgment and slcill. Cuttingi 
ehould be inserted in pots filled either with loam and leaf-mould, or peat and 
fcilver-sand, in equal parts, to within an inch and a half of tho top. Place 
Over this three-quarters of an inch of silver-sand, and level tho surface to 
make it firm ; then insert the cuttings, — about one inch long is tho proper 
length, — and plunge tho pots in a bottom-heat of 60®, either in a pit or pro- 
pagating-houso : if the latter, cover them with a bell-glass. In throe weeks 
they may bo potted into 3-inch pots, and rcplungod in tho same hod, keeping 
them at a temperature of from 50® to 60®. As soon as tho roots reach the 
sides of tho pots, the plants should be shifted into frosh pots, until they receive 
their final shift into 6-, 9-, or 12-inch pots, towards the end of Juno. Tho sizo 
of tho pot must bo reg'ulated by tho period when they are wanted to bloom. 
If in July, a 6- or Q-inch pot will suffice ; if in September or October, a 12 will 
not bo too large. During the period of growth, tho plants will require stopping 
at least six times, care being tiikon never to stop tho shoots immediately pre- 
ceding or directly after tho operation of shifting into larger pots. If tho 
pyrami<lal form of growth, which is tho best of all forms for the fuchsia, is 
adopted, tho plants, from the first, must bo trained to a single stem, and all 
the side-shoots stopped, to make tho pyramid thick and perfect. If the bush 
form is wanted, tho whole of tho shoots should then bo stopped at every 
third joint, until branches enough are secured to form tho bush, and then bo 
trained into the desired shape. A regular moist gonial temperature must be 
maintained during the entire period of growth, never exceeding 60® by firo- 
heat. During bright sunshine, tho glass should be slightly shaded with tiffany 
or other material ; tho delicate leaves easily injured, and tho plant should 
never receive the slightest check by being allowed to flag. Fuchsias, while 
having their preferences, will grow in almost any soil. Gaz-don-loam and loaf- 
mould, in equal proportions, with some broken charcoal and sand, do veiy 
well I prefer feeding them with manure- water to mixing dung with tho soil. 
After they are well rooted, they should never bo watered with clear water. A 
carefully-shaded conservatory, guarded against the ingress of bees, is tho best 
place for them when in blossom. In such a situation, they will continue in 
bloom for three months if the seeds are constantly picked off. Most of tlio 
species are edible, and some of the green-coloured varieties really form a 
good dessert. Sir Colin Campbell is one of the finest fruiting kinds, and tli(f 
best flavoured of the dark-fruited varieties ; but its great attractions are the 
flowers. Nothing can be more graceful, either in form or flower, than nobh 
plants of fuchsia. They have a grace and beauty peculiar to themselves ; and 
their price is sufficiently low, and their culture easy enough, to bring them 
within the reach of all. 

1091. Most of the variegated varieties do best treated as Wf- 

dedduouB. Betaining a few plants for winter decoration, IvCompel the main 
sfceek to rest for the winter ; that is, they are kept worm and very dry, so 
i^t of the leaves fade» Now is the time to i^ke ever the dry ^Kdl, 
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lo-jtot, and plunge into a bottom-heat of 76 ® or 80 ® , or tfliey will start v^ff 
aicoly on a stono sholf. The rapidity of the change from semi-death to vigorous 
life is like n resurrection. I grow many hundreds of those charming plants, 
and find that this treatment suits them admirably. A list of the best 
varieties will bo given soon, with a full monograph of thoir culture. Start a 
few pots of Caladimis . — Their adder-tongued-looking leaves have a striking 
effect, and, with foresight, some may be. had throughout the year. Keep 
dormant plants quite diy. In this state they are liable to damp and rot. 
Tho beautiful Argyritos is often killed by attempting to keep the plant in 
leaf all winter, and by watering it to secure this object. Nature tells them 
all to rest for three or four months, and they will sooner perish than grow. 

1092. Orchids . — As soon as these begin to grow, a general potting should 
take jdaco. Tho beautiful palm-liko leaved cyrtopodiums should bo shaken 
out and potted in a compost of equal parts loam, loaf-mould, turfy peat, 
sand, broken crocks, and charcoal. They are noble-looking plants. Bletias 
may be treated in tho same manner, using more loam, however, for them 
and the beautiful dove-plant, Peristeralata. Plungo Aeridcs, Vandas, &c., 
in water, when their flower-stems appear, until they are thoroughly 
soaked. Shift into fresh baskets Longaras, Brassias, Cropegias, &c. Keep 
Oncidiums rather dry at present. The beautiful old Goodyera discolor 
will now bo in full blossom. Its striking dark purple-veined leaves, and noble 
heads of pure white blossom, make it still a charming object. Clean all plants 
whe^ in a dormant state, and secure a moist growing atmosphere of 70 ® to 76 ®. 
The mechanic and cottager who have no houses may make their windows very 
gay by taking up a few patches of crocuses, violets, hepaticas, pinks, &o., 
carefully potting them, and placing them in a sunny window. 


§ 8.— Fruit-Culture under Glass. 

1093. The changeable temperature of tho early spring months is a source of 
immense anxiety to tho gardener. From cloud to sunshine, and from sun- 
shine to storm ; warm days succeeded by frosty nights, and cold winds by 
perfect calms, ore constant occurrences, and keep tho gardener and his 
assistants continually in a state of uncertainty. It is one of tho greatest 
trials to a master, os men will often look up to the sky, measure tho 
size of the cloud, and calculate time in favour of their own indolence, 
.1 have often made xny youngsters fetch a pair of stops and thrust them up 
among vines, figs, and strawberries, to enable them to feel what the plaftfei 
wei» enduring. Five minutes* penance in such a position, without hat, 
cap, or coat, proves a very efficient lesson to young gardeners. By 
aU means scon tho sky, measure the size and observe the directiott 
of these black clouds, heavily laden with their freight of hail or snow^ 
hut only for the purpose of being on the spot the moment th^ 
on the BUn*8 rayay and of bei^ at your post b^ero they have 
foSe pASSed over* With eveiy attentkai and proper ventilation is m 
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Work of great difficulty^ from the fact that on the brightest da^^e air is 
often only a few degrees above the freezing-point, Unless provision is made 
for introducing the oxtomal air through a heated chamber, no front air should 
be admitted until the end of April or beginning of May, In fact, I scarcely 
ever give direct air in front of vineries until the fruit is ripe. In the absence 
of some better means of partially heating the air admitted at the back or 
top of the house, before it reaches the plants, a close woollen net, or double 
or treble Nottingham netting, might be fixed over the ventilators or open 
spaces where the lights run down. The force of the current would be 
broken, and the air would be partially heated as it was sifted through the 
fine meshes of the netting. If it were practicable to keep this netting wet, 
the rapid evaporation from it would tend largely to moderate the tempera- 
ture of the air, and prevent its being so rapidly raised by the influence of 
the sun. But an equable temperature is scarcely more important than the 
amount of moisture contained in the air. Hydrometers, although not yet 
common, will soon be felt to be as necessary as thermometers. At present 
every gardener worthy of the name is a living hydrometer, and it is 
astonishing how perfectly the seasoned ones can gauge the amount of water 
suspended in the air. 

1094. Vinery . — As soon as the grapes begin to swell again, a rise of 10 * 
may take place, which may be continued until the first spot of colour appears. 
The minimum may then bo from 60 ® to 66®, with a lUile air constantly in the 
house, never omitting to close it at night. Successional houses will now require 
great attention, — disbudding, thinning, and tying the shoots, &c. Raise the 
temperature, through the different stages, as recommended last month. Stop 
the young shoots a joint beyond the bunches, excepting always the loading 
shoots on young vinos. After a few stoppings, if the leaves become crowded, 
take the young wood off at the same point at every stopping, as two or three 
large leaves beyond the bunch are sufficient to supply its wants, and more 
useful than a number of small ones. 

1095. Pine«.— Shift all the sficcession plants as soon as possible. It will facili- 
tate this operation very much if one man places his arms carefully round the 
leaves and another slips a tie of soft matting round the plant, sufficiently tight 
to compress, without bruising, the leaves. This will render the plants manage- 
able, and enable you to jyot without gloves, I never tried the muffiied system 
myself, and don't believe that any one can pot a plant properly with gloves on. 
Don't follow the barbarous disrooting system. If the plants have been 
properly kept during the winter, remove , the crocks, gradually unwind the 
roots, tnke away as much of the old soil as possible, pull off from three to six 
inches of the bottom ; place the plant two or three inches deeper in the new 
pot than it was in the old, as pines root up the stem, and have no perma- 
nent collar, press in the earth firmly, and the work is complete. Turfy loams 
mixed with a little charcoal and broken bones, is the best compost, enriching 
it with manure-water during the rapid growing and fruHing stages. If feni 
,or leavesm used f<w bottom^hes^ ; this wiUnow regtofe renewing. This work 
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proceed at tlio same time as the potting-, so tlnit idie plants may At 
once be removed back to their proper quarters. Keep the plants level during 
the process of plunging tho pots, and after two rows are plunged, cut the tics 
and arrange the leaves of the, back row ; plunge another row, then cut and 
arrange tho' second row ; and so on throughout A mild day must be chosen 
for these operations, as fivo or six hours* check from cold will often throw a 
whole pit of succession pines into premature fruit, — one of the greatest cala- 
mities that can happen to tho cultivator. 

1096. Fiffs . — A dry close atmosphere often causes the embryo fruit to drop. 
Dryness, or excessive moisture at the root, may produce the same results. When 
the fig is in full growth, the latter evil is almost impossible ; but there appears 
to be but little demand upon tho roots for moisture until the leaves are fully 
expanded. Maintain a temperature of 60 ®, and syringe the leaves daily. 

1097. OrrAard-i/oM«fi. —Unless this is heated, keep it constantly open when 
tho outside temperature is above 32 ®. Success hero depends upon retarding 
the trees as much as possible. If they start now, and wo have a sharp frost 
in April, the chances are you will lose*tho crops. If a pipe runs round 
part or tho whole of a house, it may now be allowed to move at a tempem- 
ture of 40 ° to 45 ®. Place plums, apricots, and chon-ies in tho coolest part* 
nearest the ventilators. See that the trees in pots and borders are well watered 
previous to starting, and give all tho air possible to keep down tho tempera- 
ture during frosty weather. 

1098. Strawberries. — Give plenty of air when In bloom, maintaining a diier 
atmosphere during that process. After they are fairly set, they will bear a 
temperature o^ 70 ® to swell off; but 60 ° to ripen, with abundance of air, is 
quite onougli. On shelves, place each pot in a pan, or within a second iM>t 
half-filled with rotten manure. Water with manure-water, syringe twice 
a day, and keep tho plants clear of insects. 

§ 9.— Hotbed A^’D Fbame Cultivation. 

1099. Cueumbei% in growing condition, require more air in tho daytiihe as 
the sun acquires more power ; healthy plants will bear tho full light without 
shading : if they droop under its influence while airds given freely, something 
is wrong at the roots or collar, and fi-esh plants should be f-aised to supersede 
them, provided they do not recover. Air should be admitted, in proi)ortion to 
tho weather, and as this varies every day, more or loss ; — watchfulness and care 
are necessary. Peg down the bines, and pinch off shoots that are not wanted, 
and all shoots above the fruit ; add fresh soil and firesh linings outside as 
required. 

1100. Melons should be S3rringed occasionally with water of a temperature 
higher than that of the bed ; all shoots not wanted pinch off, so that 

the strength of the plant can go into the fimit. ^resh cacumbers and melons 
lib^ldthe started for successions. The heat of the dung now lasts longer^ and 
Is oouhteraeted by severe fros^ and the stm begins to more litet; 
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the days also are bngfor ; the plants receive more light, and consequently are 
likely to be more stocky and short-jointed, the dung, however, being welt 
prepared, as formerly described. Much time is saved by raising the plants in 
pots upon the fruiting-bed already going ; if none are in operation, make a 
small bed with part of the dung, and cover it with a small fhime or hand-glass, 
as formerly described. Hotbeds at this time of the year are of the greatest 
importance in gardens where other appliances for raising plants are limited. 
The most tender plants may be raised from seed, and cuttings of almost all 
plants strike root most readily in them. 

1101. A melon-pit, divided into compartments of two or more lights each, 
will be useful at this time, and will answer most of the purposes to which 
frames are applicable. Vegetable marrows, ridge cucumbers, tomatoes, 
capsicums, chillies, tea-plants, egg-plants, may be sown and raised with the 
aid of manure, managed as for melons. This is a good time to raise all these, 
or to pot them and plunge them in the dung, if already raised. 

1102. Seakale should, when cut, be removed ; the roots planted in the open 
ground, if required for increase. . 

1103. Atparagus should be watered with weak liquid manure; but care shOUtt 
be taken not to overdo it : be rather sparing of stimulants than otberwli^lL , 

1104. Potaioei may be tried by sorating away the earth near the collar. Iwi 
largest tubers are near the surface generally, and may be removed withbot 
disturbing the plants, which should bo left to perfect the smaller ones : water, 
if required ; but liquid manure is not necessary. 

1x05. French leans that are flowering should receive plenty of light imd air, 
and be kept tolerably di*y overhead, and tied up to sticks if they : 

keep the ixtots moderately moist ; but, if allowed to root throHj^ te 
they will require no other stimulus. ' ' ' / 

xto6. Sirawberriei will require plenty of water and a liberal suj^ly of liquid 
manure. While the fruit is swelling, give, if possible, more heat and more 
air ; if kept close, the fruit is apt to fog or mould without swelling. In damp 
weather, tilt the lights ; in dry sunny weather, push them down. 

X107. Mushroom-heds maybe made out of doors this month. Prepare the 
dung by turning it over five or,six times ; mix a portion of loamy soil with 
and some recommend a sprinkling of salt; build the bed up in a lidgfrql 
4 feot high and 5 or 6 wide ; dig a trench round it to drain it ; beat it firmly, 
and when about 80 ^, spawn it by making shallow holes with one hand, 
thrusting pieces of spawn into them with the other. Some recommend 
waiting a day or two after making the bed, asserting that the weight of the 
casing, as it is called, causes a rise in the temperature, which might endanger 
the spawn. It is as well to be cautious ; case the bod with 2 or 3 inches of 
loamy soil, rather stiff, and cover with 6 or 8 inches of clean straw; and to 
keep this in its place cover it with mats. This will protect it winds and 
raim Mushrooms are sometimes grown in lai-ge po^ boxesi 01* badmta. In 
nitimrease the proceas Is this Pr^re some stable-dung as for mah!^ n 
W|mnweUwoiimd^swi 9 et«iw 4 |d^thepo(^ka, five^ingm 

^9 
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-;;,ifj*|)^ft*teaJf 4 oto th«i lay Sn pl060»:of i|^^/ltoa''^ '«i^'-|fli|i|?; 

^ li'iramplaee^ as under tliesiaE^rlnit'Wi^ 

^ 1^ pit, oroTonahotbedfi^e* beailbt 

rip^l* than on a bed in a mushroom-honse; they are b3%dn grpwnn 

bbelvea, *ihe house being quite dark and famished with hot-water pipea 
'l^a is the most satisfactory mode of gro\^g them, the^other being a make* 
In this case, a mixture of horse-, cow*, *and sheep-dung, loam, and road- 
sand, is well worked together, and placed on the shelves, mixed with pieces of 
i^wn, and the whole pressed firmly down, and heat appHed of an average 
of 70* : Vapour-troughs should be provided, for the mushroom will not bear a 
dry heai Water should be applied when required, but very gently, and 
rathdH sparingly than otherwise, and of a temperature rather above that of 
the bed at the time. 

iioS. Tmder AnnuaU should now be sown in heat, and half-hardy ones in 
oold-firames. Pot or prick off any that may be up. Balsams, cockscombs, 
and globe amaranths, still require heat, and should be kept near the glass, to 
l^event being drawn up. Cuttings of all soft-wooded plants should now 
l^^r^ti^ck in great numbers for bedding out : they root and grow freely in 
h#»eds. 

XS09. Salads may still be sown in cold-frames, and a good plan is to move 
tho frames from place to place, merely usiqg them to protect the seeds firom 
birds ; or a fmme placed over rhubarb will bring it on fast : lettuces, &c., may 
be luged on in the same way* F« 0. 

Bush Feuit. 

Jtia trader this title are included gooseberries, the diflTerent kinds of cur- 
f^utth-red, white, and black, and raspberries, — ^fruits so extremely useful that 
they are to he found in every garden, and are grown extensively for markets in 
-the neighbourhood of every large town. It too frequently happens that bush 
fruit, from the readiness with which it yields a crop, is left to take care of itself; 
but the quantity and quality of the fruit produced will be found to depend very 
materially upon the good management of the bushes. We shall give directions 
frw the different sorts, beginning with gooseberries. 

XIII. Though the Gooselerry will grow on the poorest soil, it will not produce 
fine fruit unless planted in a deep rich soil and treated generously. Though 
hardy, it requires moderate shelter, and though rejoicing in moisture it will not 
flouridi in undnuned land. Cuttings should be planted any time from Octobez 
to Harch. Select fbr the purpose shoots of a medium sise, not root suckers, 
sAioat g Ibot or more in length. Cut the base of the shoot square ; no fruit 
fittiet should ever be planted with slanting heels; after this, roopLove with a 
bud from the base to witlun two inches of the top*. If the cutfiiagi 
iva^ifreim inches khg, and four heads are left at the tof , the fioture stein be 

if^^l^widch iiriQbeam^ The lower ba& are 





^ U ibw tiilbc d)$fr««rtilL firmljp ftboilltom. 

JfUriBg iPtoitoiiE^ ymbg gtawSag iSndtjta iMb& t»0Mj imder a ]xa&4 
9btAy1sox6i^f ind * fleason osay fre^eti% be eanred In Ibis way. Tb» dtel 
eeason^s gtewtli esf cuttings put in in autumn ebould be Tssy little interfieired 
with. If any pruning h requisite, it is best done by rubbing off bti^ and by 
pinobing in shoots which would interfere with the proper shape of the bush. At 
thoisnd of the season, cut hade all leading shoots to two-thirds of thdr length, 
so as to eSuse them to break next spring and form well-ihaped hushes. At first, 
it is frequently desirable to plant cuttings only a few inches apart, and after the 
second year's growth to plant them out finally about six foot apart. Each hush 
would then Imye about eight leading shoots to form a head, and must ho Igpt in 
diapo and order by yearly prunings. If largo fruit is required, it is not dmable 
to shorten tho shoots, except they grow too vigorously and incline too much 
downwards. Weak and superfluous shoots should be rombvod, and this is best 
done by taking them off* as close as possible to the old ones, and removing all 
bottom buds, so as to prevent the formation of too many young shoots. ^The 
trees may be trained in many ways * sometimes the form of a flin or an etpaHer 
hedge is adopted, which has tho advantage of being easily netted if birds are 
trouUesome. QJhe cup and funnel shapes are especially suited for tho producticsi 
of flne fruit, as air may be admitted to the centre of the trees. The best plan of 
protecting ^these from birds is by endroling the hush with wire netting, aAd 
covering the top with a piece of string netting, which can bo removed when the 
fruit is tC' be gathered. Tho ordinaiy bush form can be protected in the 
same way. 

ZZI 2 . With regard to the selection of sorts, we cannot do better than give 
the experience of so good a Judge as Mr. Shirley Hibbord. The host of the 
old varieties, he tells us, still hold their ground; There are none equal to the 
Champagne for flavour. The Bod Champagne is of the same quality, differing 
only in colour. The Old Bough is the best for preserving, and Warrington is 
unequalled as a profitable late goosebeny. For parly work take Golden Drop, 
Ostrich, and Early Green Hairy. For the latest*crop and for retarding, the best 
are Warrington, white,* Viper, yellow; PitmastOln, green; and Coe's Late Bed, 
The most profitable sorts are Keen's Seedling and Warrington, red; Globe and 
Husbandman, yellow: Profit and Glenton, green; Eagle and Wellington Gloiiy, 
white. For large exhibition berries, the foUeWmg ate a few of the best estab- 
lished sorts:— Bed: Companion, Slaughterman, Conquering Hero, and Dan's 
Mistake. Yellow: Leader, Leveller, Gol^der, Peru, Catherina* Green: 
’Thumper, Gretna Green, Bou|i^ Green, Gi^eral, and Turnout. White ; Snow- 
drop, Antagonist, and !Lady Leicester. The Lancashire goosOberries, wMdh ate 
irenmnlly d^ingvuished by long, drooping braaohee, bear the largely fruits Seed- 
&ags have been shewn at Manchester inlying in wei|^ from SO dwtSi to S6 
and, we believe, even beyo^ Sudi fruilv hewerer, fr genetaiJ^ 
at 4ie eR^eaifi af the ev^. WleA finifr fr te be gialieied 
Mat ^iiiifeiUe bnth uiSBA. U sbaMisti^MfiUei $» aio«K>% 

Millie ^ 
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x»|! OurroMUt ted and wHtej maj be pruned and treated in tbe same 
manner; black currants require a different treatment. In managing the cut* 
tings, proceed as directed for gooseberries. Plant out the second year, when the 
euttings have about eight inches of stem and about fire leading shoots. The 
pnming of both rod and white currants is rery different firom that of goose* 
berries. When the requisite number of branches has been produced, so as to 
form a uniform bush, the greater part of the young shoots should he taken off 
annually, learing only those that may be required for new branches, and short- 
ening them to four or six inches with a clean cut just close to a bud. In pruning 
off the superfluous lateral shoots take hold of each branch at its extremity with 
the left hand, and, with the knife in the right hand, remove every fresh lateral 
up tft stem, leaving to each a short spur of a quarter or half an inch in length ; 
from these spurs the bunches of fruit are produced. As the bush increases in 
age, it will be necessary to remove all old mossy wood, and also to thin out the 
spurs when they have become too crowded. Of late years, great improvement 
has been made in both rod and white currants. Visitors to Covent Garden 
Market frequently express surprise at the size of the bunches and the berries. 
These currants are not only peculiar sorts, but very great pains are taken in the 
cultivation of them. To grow fine currants, make the plantation in an open 
sunny position, on a stiff, well-manured loam; plant the bushes five feet apart 
each way, and every autumn trench in a good dressing of half-rotten manure in 
such a way as not to injure the roots of the trees. At autumn-pruning all the 
young shoots must be out in to two inches. The sorts which produce the 
largest firuit are Wkite Blanche, with amber-coloured berries, and White Butch. 
Of red currants, Cherry is the largest; Ba Fertile and Knight’s Barge Bed are 
also excellent varieties. 

XX14. Black CMn*a»^.-~The cultivation of the black currant is almost the 
some as the gooseberry, and the pruning is the same, only not so severe, as the 
black currant does not form so many young shoots. All dead and unproductive 
wood should be removed each year, and the shoots thinned so that light and air 
may freely enter the bush. The best variotics are the Naples Black and Ogden’s 
lllack; both of which, under good culture, are profuse^ bearers, and very large. 
Black cuxxants ore best left to grow as bushes; they do not thrive well trained 
to walls or as espaliers. 

xii5* Bo^srHss.'-^Baspbenies fl^urishin any good, rich loam, and will grow 
to perfrcUon in a dark unctuous soil. As a general rule, nu^berries do well 
where black currants flourish, and neither of these are veiy productive where 
dierry trees thrive best. Before planting, the ground should be well trenched 
and manured, for though the roots lie near the surface, it is well to induce them 
to strike downwards in the event of a dry season. The second or third week in 
October is the best period for planting. Strong canes riiould be select, and 
advantage is gained if they be takmi up with soil upon their roots*'Xhfl 7 
inigr be put in rittgly, in rowili or la buxuhes of In this lettsf 

CiiB^ H Is to ent tbi eaaee of ^Sffbreat heightsi the strongest mey be 

AMKMkOtMeoodtliiMM^taditeiiMtvoMi. «iU Id fMHf* 
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Bafj before tbo |»lantft begin to grow in the spring, and great taSfe sS^uld be 
takon that tho ground is not trodden In wet Weather. The pruning of rasp* 
berries is an easy matter* In June the bushes should be gone orer, and all 
suckers removed, except about six of tho strongest. These, at a later period, 
may be reduced to four, and if the parent plant bo weak, two or three will be 
sufficient. There is great benefit in cutting tbe canes of different heights, for as 
tho top buds grow strongest, the young fruit-bearing shoots are more equally 
divided, and enjoy more air and light. Tho ground in which raspberries aro 
grown should not be broken up, but have a top dressing of good rotten manure 
yearly. The most useful varieties of the raspberry aro tho Bed Antwerp, B*at- 
tolf, Prince of Wales, and Vico President, tho Yellow Antwerp, and Iiarge 
Fruited Monthly. By a littlo management, raspberries may bo made toJt>ear a 
crop of fruit during autumn. There aro sorts called Double Boai'ing Hasp* 
berries, but tho result is greatly due to pruning. For late bearing, as soon ai 
root suckers show themselves in J uno, the old canes should be cut away en- 
tirely, so os to prevent summer fruiting ; and encouragement given during July 
and August to such suckers as show blossom-burls, for these will bear fruit in 
autumn. Autiimn-boaring raspberries must bo kept thin, or they will not 
prove successful. Tho canes for this x>urposo should bo planted in single rows, 
and not in threes as rccommondod for summer fruiting. They should stand 
about one foot apart. 





AUTUMNAIi FLOWBBINa PLANTS. 


iii6. Three species of herbaceous flowering plants, 
the Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and Hollyhocks, although 
differing widely in their botanical characters, form, with 
the perpetual roses, the glory of the garden in autumn, 
and up to the verge of ice-bound winter give brilliancy 
and colour to bed, border, and clump. 


§ 1.~Thb Dahlia, 

1 1 17 . So named after Dahl, the Swedish botanist, be- 
longs to the same family, and is a native of the same 
country, as the potato,— namely, the mountains of 
Mexico. There it was found in the sandy plains 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea. It was sent to Europe 
in 1789 by Cervantes, the Spanish director of the Mexi- 
can Botanic Gardens, who named it Dohlia coccinea. 
Undei* the impression that sandy soil was its proper compost, it lingered in our 
gardens, a miserable scraggy plant, till 1816, when a fresh and improved stock 
was introduced 4i^>m France and it was taken up by the florists. Under the 
influence of cultivation, it has been so much improved in form as to become one 
of the finest flowers of the garden, while the shades of colour are so numerous, so 
diverse, and so opposite, and in so many shades, that it would be difficult tofincl 
another plant at once so hardy and so showy. Probably its importer never 
dreamed that the naked stem tmd imperfect flowm^ of D, meinea would, by 
the effeufts of culrivation, become so onatnentd in Europeaii gardens ; n$far» 
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tb«le8Sf Aocli ii has become ; and few gardens are now without their ooUec^^ 
of dahlias, while the nursery lists of named Tarieties swell into hundreds^ el 
every shade and colour, except the much-prized blue, which was for someyeats 
the object of the florist’s pursuit. 

xii8. Dahlias may be multiplied by seeds, by dividiug the tuber,<~every 
eye, when separated with a portion of tuber, making a plant. Others, again, 
out off the young shoots under the lower leaves, and strike them in small pots 
filled with sandy soil. Experiments have even been made to ascertain bcgr 
far grafting would succeed with the dahlia. 

1 1 19. Seedlings are procui'ed by sowing the seeds in shallow pans and plung- 
ing them into a hotbed, or by sowing on hotbeds prepared for the purpose, in 
!Maruh. The soil should be light and sandy, with a mixture of peat-mould. 
The seed should bo chosen from the best varieties only ; it should be lightly 
covered with soil. A few days will bring them up, when they require all thn 
air which can be given them safely. In April they will be ready for potting 
off cither singly in the smallest sized, or round the edge of 6-inch pots, which 
strengthens them for final planting out. Towards the middle or end of 
August, if successfully treated, they will begin to bloom : at this time they 
should bo examined daily, all single and demi-singlo blooms thrown away, 
\m1ess they present some new colour or show some peculiar habit of gvowth» 
which may be improved by further cultivation and crossing. Caution in thta^ 
respect is the more necessary, as it is a habit of the dahlia to improve un 4 ^ 
a second year’s cultivation, some of our finest varieties having come up vdth 
indifferent flowers as seedlings. When done flowering, the young bulbs avO' 
taken up and treated as old tubers. 

1120. are taken as follows: — In February or March, and even ig 

late as the first week in April, the tuber, which has beenjcarefully whl* 
tered in a dry place, is placed in soil placed over a hotbed, and in a veiy 
short time as many* shoots as there are eyes in the tuber make their appear^ ^ 
ance. As soon as these arc two inches long, they are taken off just bdk>w 
the leaves, struck singly in small pots, and again placed in the sapie 
hotbed. Others prefer cutting up the tuber as soon as the eyes are dlf- 
tinguishablo, and replacing them either in the soil of the hotbed or in potw. 
Mr. T. Barnes, an undoubted authority, tells us that to obtain short- jointed, 
stout, and healthy plants, they should be rooted from cuttings, taken off .la 
April, and struck in a gentle hotbed.” As soon as rooted they sbouldt be 
potted in 5 -inoh pots, and agdn placed in a gentle heat, but with plenty Of 
air. Cuttings sthick at this time,” he tells us, *'are more healthy thfOg 
those struck at an earlier period,” and consequently form better fiowerlng; 
plants. A Feek after they are potted they should r^eive a watering of 
liquid manme made from guano and powdered charcoal,, w^ mixOd 
rain-imter, repeating this. occasionally till the time of ]^^ting out; 
gating the fhtme with tobacco, should tWebeony ^ 

ttm* Barly in beds are prepai^ed for rooeption# if they ^ to llO 

growii ^ massed fha lem^ tlmbe^ wi^ depei^i^ lhoi^^ 
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l%ii df tbe gfthletl l If h portion of the garden is devoted to tliem^ either fof 
the plants or the flowers, they will behest displayed in beds threefeet wide, with 
mlk;^ between. The beds being marked by stakes placed at each comer, four 
indies of the surface-soil is removed, andfour inches of thoroughly rotted manure 
pet in its place, and the whole deeply dug and the manure thoroughly mixed 
With'the soil in digging. In the beds thus prepared the plants are placed, 
the collar, as they have grown in the pots, being on the surface of the beds, 
^e 8-foot beds will receive .each a row; the stakes areflrmly fixed 4 , 5 , or 
6 feet apart, according to the size of the plants ; the plants themselves are 
planted 4 inches deep, so that the crown of the plant is just above the surfiice. 
As the plant increases in growth, tying up commences ; at the same time a 
diligent search should bo made for slugs, earwigs, and other posts of the 
garden. These must be rooted out, or they will root out the dahlias, or at 
least destroy their flower. Where any of the plants show a weak and drooping 
growth, time will bo saved by re-striking the top ; although they will bloom 
later, the flowers will be stronger than they would be after the plant has 
received a check. 

1122. During June and July they require careful attention in watering and 
atirring the soil about the roots. As tho lateral shoots attain suflSciont length, 
tie them up so as to prevent their breaking, placing other stakes for tho pur- 
pose, should that be necessary. This prevents their clinging too near to the 
stem, and permits of a free circulation of air round tho plants. When they 
are intended either for exhibition or for highly-developed flowers, only one 
bud should be left ou a shoot, shading the flojvcr both from the sun and rain by 
tin sconces, oil-skin caps, or inverted flowerpots, placed over the top of the 
stake to which it is tied, while all superfluous and useless shoots are removed, 
and tho growth of the plant encouraged by every possible means. As 
the autumn approaches, tho swelling shoots render it necessary to examine 
those tied up, slacking the strings, where necessary, to prevent them from 

1x23. Where they are to fill a place in the general arrangement of the garden 
and shrubbezy, care should be taken to supply them with suitable soil. Peat- 
mould, roix^ with sand, is useful in developing stripes and spots on the flower. 
As the plants progress, the lateral shoots, os well as the central stem, require 
itippoiii by tying up, and the roots should be assisted by stirring the soil with 
a fork every two or throe weeks, and by copious watering, removing all dead 
or straggling shoots, and keeping the plant trim and well-staked. 

X124. Dividing the iZooto.*— Another and more common practice in gardens is to 
|)>lSoe the whole tuber in some warm place in March, and, when the eyes show 
thes^lves, out up the tubers, and In May plant them at once six inches below 
^ surface, in the place where they are to bloom, staking them and leaving 
tlm to nature until they are sulS<u8&tly grown to compel attentlcm ; but 
6vmi for common beddiug-out purpose^ and for filling up gaps, the plant is 
care than this amounts to. Light-coloured ^wesSarS cmi- 
iMsd ^ beauty by seoluite from sim an^ air while they are din^eloping 
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their blookn. BarkeV HoXfm, on the contrary, lose much of thmr hnHiancy It*' 
too much shaded ; they should, therefore, only be shaded partially from the 
direct rays of the meridian sun. 

1125. In October, Flora’s reign is almost oter, and even the dahlia is about 
to succumb. Kow is the time to revise the names, and see that they are all 
correct : that seed from such as it is desired to propagate from is secured 
before they are injured by the frost. Provide also against severe weather 
coming in suddenly, by drawing the eaith round the atoms in a conical form, 
which will protect the roots from frost while they are yet in a growing states 
as well ns diminish the moisture which encourages growth. Even in November, 
in mild seasons, the dahlia will remain fresh and gay if the weather is open and 
clear ; but in general the earlier flowers will have passed away : their time of 
rest is come. When the frost turns their foliage brown or black, take them 
up, cut off the roots, leaving six inches or so of stem attached, and plunge thorn 
into a box of ashes, chaff, or sand, or any other method of preserving thorn 
from damp, frost, and heat, during the winter. 

1126. As to giving a list of dahlias, when it is considered that the eight or 
ten winners of prizes at the national dahlia*shows must exhibit upwards of 
160 varieties, it will be obviously vain for us to attempt furnishing one. We 
may state, however, that Mr. Turner, of the Koyal Nursery, Slough, has 
repeatedly carried off the great prizes for fifty dissimilar varieties, as well as 
for fancy varieties : it is pretty clear, therefore, that he can supply his 
customers with the very best selection possible. 


I 2.— The Hollyhock {AUhcea rosea). 

1127. There is no finer ornament of the autumnal flower-garden than the 
Hollyhock : its noble tapering spike-like stem and rich rosettes of flowers 
clustering round the footstalks of the leaves, and its pannacled head and luxu- 
riant massive leaves, render it the most effective occupant of a gap in the 
shrubbery, or in the back row of an herbaceous border, or even in rows in 
the flower-garden, or in beds by themselves, their variety of colour renders 
them most attractive objects. The drawback to its perfection, for many 
years after its first introduction, was tho coaroe habit of growth and the 
thin transparent flower-petals, which gave a flimsy appearance to its con- 
voluto flowers, and their^ early decay. Much of this objectionable habit 
has been overcome by the perseverance of the growers, and the noble 
plant is now produced in a manner which approximates to the properties 
claimed for it even by the fastidious Mr. Glenny. Under the careful hand of 
skilful culture, the petals have become thicker, and, consequently, the colour is 
more dense and dedded, the centre of the flowers better defined indiriidually, 
while forming a denser spike of flowers from within a foot of the ground to the 
summit of the st^ 

ttsilB* Tropaff€tUftff hy The seed of the faoUyhook should be gathered 

only from the most perfect plants, In vrhich'lhe flowers have been rOhnd^ 
^ thidc and mnooth oft the edge, the odour dense and dedded. 
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•moA the flowers clost to each other on the stem. About the middle of 
Mereh^ or not lat^ than the first week in April, the eeed-bed should 
be prepared, four feet wide, with an alley on each side. The soil should 
be rieh end in good heart: such soil as would suit a cabbage will grow 
the hollyhock in tolerable perfection. Trench the bed two feet deep, 
throwing the top spit to the bottom, and bringing the second spit to 
the surface, if both are of the same character of loamy, somewhat 
tenacious soil, breaking up the surface thoroughly. On this bed, raked 
smooth, sow the seed so thickly as to come up an inch apart, and sift over tho 
seeds some rich dry soil, so as to cover them for 'about an inch. When they 
come up and begin to grow, the weeds must bo kept down, and vigorous 
growth encouraged by catering in diy weather. In June the plants will bear 
rebaoval to a nursery-bed, prepared, in the same manner as tho seed-bed. If 
the seedlings have been growing vigorously, the roots will be strong, and 
must not be broken in taking up : this may be prevented by soaking the bed 
thoroughly the night previous to removal, and lifting tho plants cautiously with a 
fork inserted under them, as in lifting potatoes. Plant them in the new bed six 
inches apart each way, using a dibber, making a hole large enough to receive 
the roots, and pressing tho earth round thorn by making another hole on each 
side with the point of the dibber, watering tbo bed thoroughly when planted. 
When dry and somewhat settled, rake tho bed smooth, giving the same care as 
to weeding and watering when dry, as well as destroying slugs, earwigs, and 
insects. In the autumn they will be strong plants, fit to put out wbero they 
are to bloom. If they are intended to bloom in rows where they stand, every 
other plant must now be removed, so m to leave them one foot apart all over the 
bed ; here they may be supported by strong stakes placed at both ends of 
each ioWf and a strong cord carried fi’om one to the other, to which the 
plapts are to be tied. 

, . xia 9 , As they come into bloom, in the second year, every single flower which 
dices not exhibit some desirable character of habit or colour, should be thrown 
away before they begm to ripen seed : the majority will be in this category. 
Those selected for further experiment should be cut down to within Uiree 
inches of the ground, the earth round them stirred with a fork, to loosen 
the> soil and let in the air, having previously named or numbered them in 
your book, and desoiibed the qualities for which they were selected. 

XX30. C^fta^s.'^As soon as the first flowers of an old plant open suffica* 
ently to judge of the flowering, the superfluous side^branohes having no flowmr* 
buds may be taken off, with two or three joints and leaves. Out the shoot 
through with a clean cut, just under the lower joint, leaving the leaf entire ; 
ent it idsont about two inches above the joint : either joint will do, provided 
they hate growing eyes, with a leaf and piece of ripened wood to suppmrt the. 
bud, roots m formed . These eutthigs, planted in a light sandy 
placed under a hand-glass, and watered occasionally, -and idiaded from ^ 
seiiuire; UUle fisrtiiiw vom exo^t keepiag clear ^ ire^ds and de|dr 
IpijweA V .P0 flfi-iriaBd pc^ and put in 

i^t|>ringphmHheaftc^t^ 
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the o{Mm ground, where they, ai'e to flower, the ooloure being erronged so ae 
to harmonize with other parte of the garden, talcing care to furnish the route 
with the proper soil. 

1131. The old plants in autumn flimish another souroe for new plants* 
When the flowers are becoming shabby, cut the plants down, and, beginning 
at the bottom joints, continue to make cuttings, as described above, until the 
fibre gets too soft for the purpose, —each joint having eyes will furnish aplant { 
these struck under a hand-glass, on a very slight hotbed, Will grow vigor- 
ously, the soil bdng gritty sand, loam, and loaf-mould, in equal proportions, 
watering cautiously, but sprinkling tho cuttings slightly every day in &is 
weather. 

1132. Mr. W. Paul, of Cheshunt, has made the hollyhock his peculiar study, and 
ho finds that the season of flowering may be greatly extended by striking and 
transplanting at different seasons. There is,’' he says, ** a difference of six 
weeks in the period of flowering between plants removed early in autumn and 
late in spring ; and of this we may avail ourselves to lengthen the suooossion. 
Early-rooted cuttings and old plants may be induced to bloom in July, and 
late-rooted cuttings and spring-sown seedlings in November : hence there is no 
difficulty in obtaining flowers for four successive months.” 

1133. Mr. Paul attaches much importance to a free supply of water in the 
spring months, when the plant has just been turned out of the pots, and 
when it is most desirable to have rapid and vigorous growth. 

1134. Three flowering-spikes should only bo allowed to the strongest plants, — 
to weakly ones only one ; all the others should bo rubbed off as soon as they 
are sufficiently large to permit of selection. When a foot and a half high, stake 
them, placing two to eaoh plant, one of those stakes being driven in on each 
side.of the plant, the stakes being 5 feet long and driven 2 J feet into the ground. 

** Pass the bast round tho stem of the plant,” says Mr. Paul, ** drawing it first 
to one of the stakes, and tie it; ” then perform the same operation on the other 
side a few inch^ higher up, tying it in the opposite direction, ** until the plant 
is rendered quite secure. When there are two stems to one root, three stakes "" 
will be necessary, placed in a triangle, tying the stems alternately as before,” 
taking care, however, when planted out in the garden, that the stfdces art 
covered, with the foliage of the plant as much as possible. 

X135. Among the many objects of interest to be seen at Messrs., Patd% ' 
nursery, none present a finer appearance than the holiyhooks in August and 
September* It is the poplar among flowers. The following selection from 
their numerouslist of plants are particulariy worth notice, towering, as many 
of them do, with spikes ten feet high 

OrimsoB,*— Mesmou j ffir Oolin Cins|i>e]l| 
fled Borer i Waterloo* 

Claret,— In Memoiiaiau 
Purple,— VerfSetien, 

Plnm-eqk>uri— ^tttercH* ^ , 
fli^hnr ana Yellow,— flatphuf 


White and bloeh-coloUr,— Tistaj Oeles- 
^tialjIrtfcdyTarltoli. 

Buff, fiiwh, and edmon^Einpresi i Mr. 


ill 
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Bdddes tliesd tall sorts, Messrs. Paul grow an iutererting selection of dwarf 
sorts, comprising most of the leading colours, the plants scarcely exceeding 
Uto feet in height, the flowere very thick on the spikes from top to bottom, 
and with small green leaves protruding from the stem betwoon. 


§ 3.— The Chrysanthemum, 

1136. TTnusual importance attaches to tho cultivation of Chrysanthemums, 
from the facility with which they may be grown in the very heart of large towns, 
as has been proved by tho efforts of Mr. Broome in the Tempi© Gardens, where 
be has gi*own all tho best varieties in a manner which has astonished many who 
have examined his collection. The flower is of easy culture, and cuttings 
may be struck almost up to the time of flowering, and nothing is flner than 
the display of its flowers in October and November, ranging as they do from 
pure white to a deep orange, from a pale blue to deep red and crimson ; but, 
like the dahlia, the first frost sadly spoils its bloom. Where the collection is a 
choice one, therefore, they are best trained against a wall, or in beds, where 
protection against suddon frost can be easily applied. By means of pot-culture, 
which is now extensively used, a splendid show of flowers may be preserved 
even up to Christmas, with comparatively little trouble. 

1137. Cuttings of chrysanthemums should be potted pret’ty thickly together 
in sandy soil, and the pots plunged to the rim in a gentle hotbed. If the 
number is not large, put each in a thumb-pot, and lot it root there, so that 
there may be no derangement of tho plants uhen they are repotted. Nothing 
roots more certainly than the chrysanthemum ; but if rooted pieces of the old 
plant are taken instead of cuttings, propagation will go on without any troublo 
at all. In order to give the plants every advantage, they must never be either 
ri>ot-bound or allowed to flag from drought; and theso evils are to be avoided by 
flrequent repottlngs and constant attention to watering. The blooming-pots 
should generally be 10 inches deep and 8 in diameter at the top; and between 

" the thumb-pots and these final ones there should be at least three shiftings. 
Fresh rich soil must he used to fill up the space in the larger pot Plenty of 
fresh air and sunlight must be afforded all through tho growth of the chry- 
santhemum, and as it absorbs rapidly, it requires some care to prevent tho 
leaves from flagging. In hot sunny weather, with the sun shining full on tho 
pots, half a dozen waterings in a day would scarcely accomplish this, and 
prevention must be tried by burying tho pots up to the rim in the moist soil 
ef the garden : thus treated, one or two good waterings in a day will be suffi- 
dont. Core must be taken that worms do not get into the pot, by placing them 
on bricks, slates, or coal-ashes. They should be turned round twice a week 
to prevent their roots striking into the material beneath the pots. Liquid 
mannro may be supplied rather plentifully as the flower-bads bogin to expand: 
wh^judidously applied, it produces finer growth and deeper colour. ^ The 
compost ocpsists of two parts light Ic^ to one part of wdl-decomposcd 
4 iimg^ freely mixed with sand; ^ 
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1138. Tho obrysanthomum, like other plants producing terminal flowers, has 
a tendency to send up one leading stem, which, if not interfered with, would 
produce a bunch of flowers at the top. This tendency is counteracted by stopping 
the terminal shoot, which produces a compact shrubby growth, and a great 
many more dowel's. As a rulefor the largo-floweringkinds, stopping should cease 
ill July ; while wdth pomponos it may be extended to August Tho general 
law is, that letting the plants run up is favourable to fine flowers, and stopping, 
to a more plentiful supply. It is the practice of some growers to stop the 
plants at every third eye until the middle of August, watering freely wiUi 
manure-water three or four times a week, and sprinkling the plants overhead 
with water every morning. Early in September the best plants are selected, 
and re-potted into 12'6ized pots, using tho compost as before, and giving 
ample drainage, and placing them under a south wall ; the smaller plants being 
transplanted at the same time into 24 -sized pots, and placed under an east 
wall. By the middle of October the earlier plants will be showing flower, and 
should be placed in a cold greenhouse, or cold-pit, where they can receive 
plenty of air, leaving those intended for late flowering under tlie east watt 
as long as the weather will permit. By tho middle of November all shotdd bo 
housed, or at least provided with shelter, and a good supply of bloom for tho 
next two months should be the result. 

X 139. Pomponett or Lilliputian Chrysanthemums, form a voiy valuable addition 
to this tribe of flowers. Mr. Breome says of them, The introduction of this 
little favourite has tended in no small degree to resuscitate the cultivation of 
the chrysanthemum, which of late years has much fallen off. BeautifUl, 
though small, it will bear any amount of looking into, yet it seems more 
especially designed to set off and act by-way of contrast to its larger rivals, 
whether it be in the paiierre or in tho vaws of the drawing-room.” There is 
no difference in the method of cultivating these small varieties, so that our 
observations apply to both kinds. With regard to the character of the flowers 
of the chrysanthemum, three kinds are enumerated. The roflexed petals 
mark the older and less-esteemed varieties, the petals turning back towards 
the calyx. The incurved petals turn Inward, so as to give rather a cop-like 
appearance to the flower. The anemone-flowered chrysanthemums have a oeutro 
of short compact petals, arranged in a globose form, around which the larger 
petals radiate. They are very beautiful, but it is somewhat difficult to got 
them to bloom perfectly. The following is a list of really good sorts;— 

Large FaWefi^t.—Loaisa loddusn; Ha- Zaiye Anemone»flowmt 4 ^'EcTagvi, 

dame L^o ; Vesta,— white : Aim^e Ter- Marguerite,— yellow : Elenr de Marie 1 

ri^re; Eugenie; Hermione; King, — Madame Sentir; Kaacy de Sermei^— 

blush and pale pink : Admirable; Boron white: Oeorge’s Land^red, with yd- 
Soolebert: Phidias; Ii 4 on Leguay,— low centre ; Xouls, — ulooi Marguerite 
roeeand lilac : QrondNapoleon; P/ognd; d' Anjou, —nankeeii. 

Bontonette,— rose and carmiue : Change- Pciscwies. — Berrol ; Ida ; 6ol&terre»«^ 

aide,— yeli^ t Cloth of Golds, yellow: B^u-de rMorticuttor^ 

Qoehu of Bn|d^ I Per8ainie,-2ellow * Nolli: white : Wke de Bctueit j 

AgOide Mie; MidaiiiePogfi; Pltttoas I* Proiolsei Prdlioeiit I>eeaitiie,— 
Sid end eiimeon,: Aldhiade ; roset Atiila: Maiheau} Sarpsii^j,B«nir«» 

viwf ) Pottdfo d^Ors Batbi 2ephyr^ : MuMaphg^pdioefi 
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§ 4.---ATm7MNAli B08ESL 

xz40« Among^ the ornaments of the garden, howerer, none approach the 
Queen of flowers, the rose, which Is no longer a summer flower only ; for we 
have autumnal bloomers, surpassing in colour, beauty, and fragrance all the 
flowers of the garden. Conceive the dazzling beauty of a bed of Odants dee 
Batailles, or a clump of Baronne Prevost, La Reine, or some masses of Mjrs. 
Posanquet or Eliza Sauvage, and compare their fragranoo with any other 
autumn-flowering plant with which the beds, clumps, and parterres are oooupied, 

1141. The soil suited to the rose is a loamy clay, rather stiff than otherwise ; 
but it should bo enriched with some strong, well decomposed animal manure. 
Where the natural soil is light and sandy, therefore, the whole bed should be 
removed to the depth of two feet, and replaced with the richest natural fibrous 
loam at hand, thoroughly mixed with decomposed dung. In the beds 
thus prepared, always presuming them to bo thoroughly drained, roses may 
be planted at distances proportioned to their size and habit, and whether 
they are intended for pegging down all over the bed, or as bushes. The 
stronger sorts, if to be pegged down, should be about two feet apart each way, 
and 2} to 3 feet if intended for dwarf bushes, according to their habit 

114a. The few select roses in the following list require little pruning ; the more 
delieate-growing ones require to have the head regulated in the winter, and 
all dead wood out out ; the stronger plants should have grosser shoots taken 
out at the same season, and the heads regulated by shortening the others. 
In summer, all strong shoots showing no buds should have the points pinohed 
out to encourage side-shoots, and when bloom is over, each shoot which has 
borne a flower should be cut Piqk nearly to the next well-developed bud, 
giving at the same time abundance of liquid manure. 


JE^hrid JSoM blooming from Julg to 
Novombtr. 

Baronne Prevost, — bright rose-colour j 
large flower, free grower; euited for a 
large dunm. 

Mmt des BataiUes,— daszliog orimson; 
nearly aoarlet, free grower, and abun- 
dant bloomer on to l/eoember. 

X<a Seine Brillattte,->glossy rose; very 
large, robnet grower, and free bl^mer. 

Hadame Laffay,— bright orimaon, veiy 
fragr^; free grower and bloomer on 
do Beeember, and admirable for a 
oliunp. 

Bmtrbonf. 


Souvenir de Halmaison, — with 
fawn-coloured centre ; a larg^ and free- 
growing flower, blooming through auin- 
mer and autumn. 

China Mosot* 

Mrs. Boaanquet,— creamy-white ; d pro* 
fuse bloomer from June to November ; 
a beautiful rose. 

Clara Sylvain,— pure while, blooming 
freely from June to October; suited for 
a if uwl bed. 

Bug^ne Beaubarnois,*— bright lake; a free 
bloomer through sommer and aatomn ; 
very hardy. ^ 




OUR COLOURED PLATE.— No. 5. 


21. Fuchsia: Lustre. — The varieties of Focbsias are becoming almost 
innumerable, and yet there is something distinct in all. Figure 2i is a 
noble variety; it was raised by Mr. Boll, of Chelsea. It is a profuse 
fiowerer, and from the wood being very short-jointed, the plants are easily 
trained, and may be kept very compact. 

22. Fuchsia : Lucretia Borgia. — This is another useful variety, for its 
broad sepals and large corolla make it a magnificent flower. The colour, 
ing also is very rich, and it appears to be of healthy habit and a free 
flowerer. 

23. Tropaolum : Mrs. Treadmll. — This is one of the best of its class. 
In habit, it is exceedingly dwarf and compact, and very free with its 
flowers, which, bmng of a deep brownish-scarlet, contrast well with its dark 
green foliage. It is very usefal in ribbon borders, and also in stamps and 
in vases. 

24. Fancy The interesting gronp of Fancy Pansies here given 

may serve to show what may be done by floral cultivation, when we call to 
mind that the wild Heartsease of our woods and hedges is the parent of 
all these lovely flowers. Imperial Blue is a noble variety, and valnable 
from its colour. The specimen to the right is Thomas Downie, and that to 
the left Miss J. Kay, both admirable varieties from the brightness of their 
colouring and the extreme delicacy of pencilling ; all are very free flowerers, 
and are from the collection of Messrs. Downie, Laird, and Laing, of Stan- 
stead Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 

25* Barly Tulips^ Varieties of. — The two Tulips here figured are named 
varieties of a very pretty and usefal class of spring flowers. The yellow 
and red tulip is Keiserkroon, and the pure white, flaked with crimson, is 
Eoi Pepin. Thej are perfectly hardy, and may be grown as border plants, 
to come into flower late in the spring. For the greenhouse, three bulbs 
should be planted in a pot| in good turfy loam, with a mixture of well- 
decayed manure and come silver sand. Planted in October, the pots may 
be Wied in old tan for five or six weeks, and then subjected to a gentle 
heat, when the bnlbs will throw up their flowers and come in during the 
winter and early spring. ^ 
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I 1.-~A0pbct Of THE Month. 

1143. Milk-month of our Saxon nncMton, it 

said to have derived its name from the pastoral oustom 
of English maidens— the Mays of our older auUiOW-of 
rising early on May morning, and proceeding to the 
meadows to milk the cows, and elect the most beautifhl 
^ of their companions as the Queen of the May*/’ la 
process of time, when the name was establish^, and 
the custom in which it originated had become a tracQtion, 
another May-day oustom bad crept in, ''when/' according 


•• Kot a budding boy or girl that day. 

But is got up and gone U ' ring in May,** 

May, however, so poetical in the orig^ of its «,ame, is one of doubt as io its 
true season : is it the hrat month of summer or the last month of %ring t It 
probably rests between the two seasons. It Is oertiinly the month when the 
renovated earth appears ogah in Hs peculiar honours dad,'* Its mean tem* 
Stature, on an average of years, is higher; but it still ranges &om88* to 
W, and sevsre frosty nights are% no meaim uneommom It ^ how^ 
sm, very the <Mest mpoXk of aUhe^ wiim/innny 

ai:« ite frec)oent# and uM^ tlsdr Ilie 
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Jacob’s rod, the double red Pwony, the pride of many a rustle beau^ now 
burstsinto bloom, while the rose-ooloured double white vi^eties open their more 
delicate blossoma The Mountain or Tree Peeony, from the distant Chinese 
mountains, once rare, and a fertile subject of gardening controversy, is now 
by no means uncommon. The milk-white balls of the Guelder Hose, the LUao, 
and all the magnificent American plants, are now glowing in the fulness of 
their beauty. 

<« Laburnums rich 
In streaming gold, syringas ivory pure, 

The foentless and tlm scented rose,— this red, 

And of a humble growth,— the other tall, 

Her silver globes Bght at the foaming surf ; 

The lilacs— varions in unray,— now white, 

Kow sanguine } the beauteous head now set 
With purple tnissM pyramidal.'* 

1144. Nor aro the more lowly flowers, native to tho soil,” loss lovely oven 
in tho parterre : the lUy of the valley, which art has taught how to retain its 
bloom far into summer, is always lovely, and the marigold, the ** golden 
flower** of older poets, whose 

« Winking, May.buddes begin 
To ope their golden eyea, 

, X145. Nor aro the other regions of Nature still in Ibis lively month : the 
groves are now harmonious and musical ; the skylark hovers in the air. 
and the shrub-loving ” nightingale is now heard in tho dale. 

Up this green woodland path we’ll softly rove, 

And list the nightingale— she dwelleth here.” 

X146. AU the orchis tribes native to our woods are now in full bloom ; the 
eaxlflrages belong to this month, and the May ” itself, which has become im« 
personated, as it were, and, as is often done, cause and effect confounded, for 
^ the sake of sound and sense, as it is when the dying heroine of the plaintive 
ballad is made to exclaim, — I*m to be Queen of the May.” 

1147. The woods and hedgerows will be found highly productive in native 
• flowers this month ; the Hanunoulacem and the Cruciform, the Veronicas, 
i^iolas. Euphorbias, and Wild Geraniums, are now in full blossom ; the air 
resounds with the hum of beei^ and the groves re-echo with another feathered' 
fovourite. We have listened to the nightingale;,— hark to another,— 
Cuckoo I Cuckoo !— 

*'Ah! w«U I know thy note}— 
if That far-off soond the backward years doth briog } 

Like xaem'iy*B lockd-up bark, once more afloat. 

It carfiea one away to ltfo*a fj^ spriiig. 

To distant home, with all its green boughs mstUng.** 
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93.— Primula Coetusoides Am(ena Alba 
(PrimulacecE), 

One of many fine specimens groven by Messrs* Yeitoh and 
Sons. The original plant was discovered by Mr. J. G. Yeitch 
in Japan. The flowers are of a rich rosy pnrplOi and very much 
more showy than those of the original species ; the culture is 
easy ; it requires a loamy soil, rather moist and shady. The 
flowers are produced out of doors from May to July. It has 
proved to be quite hardy, and is justly a general favourite. The 
name Primula is derived from primus t first, the primrose being 
one of the earliest bloomers of the floral year. 



Yictoria dwarf large-flowered Imbrique Aster, of which we give 
two illustrations, one of the plant growing, the other of the 
blossom, one-half the natural size. Its flowers are as large as 
the Giant Emperor* It is doable, imbricated, and globular. The 
plant grows in a pyramid about one and three-quarter feet higb| 
and bears from ten to twenty flowers. 
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told froi^y tiigiits, and ^diag from the sun’s heat. The maslniUm ayerage 
of heat in May for the ten years ending in 1853 was 65*36% the minimum 
41*78% and the average moan 53*54% 


§ 2.— Flower-Garden and Shrubbert. 

1149 . The Flower*Qard€n,-^k flower-garden is only interesting as a whole 
when the bods are distinctly seen ; any gradations, therefore, produced by mere 
colouring and shading in one bed by plants closely approaching each other in 
the colour of the flowers, and perhaps height too, is lost, because the eye gets., 
entangled by one colour after the other* and the whole effect is a series of 
impressions so slight as to be scarcely felt—the shades of difference are too 
minuto for effect. If you would leave a pleasing and lasting impression, there* 
fore, plitnt your flower-beds with decided colours, and leave to Nature the task 
of shading them off. 

ti 5 a When autumn planting has not been effected, Portugal laurels, ever- 
green oaks, red cedars, arbor- vita;, &c. &o., and hollies, have been found to toko 
root more freely now than when planted earlier in the spring. Oontinue to prick 
off annuals raised in frames into small pots, and harden such as are ostablished 
preparatory to their turning out into the open ‘ ground. Those which have 
been potted some time should have another shift, rather than allow them to 
become stunted in their pots. Another sowing of annuals may now bo made 
either in an open border for transplanting, or on small squares of tiu*f, grassy 
side downwards. When the plants are up, the pieces of turf with the plants 
may be removed to tbeir final quarters. As the planting season approaches, 
have everything ready by hardening the plants, that they may experience 
no check by removal, and turning over and well working the soil to get it into 
a proper state for planting. 

1151 . Large plants of some genera, as phloxes, asters, &c., generally throw 
up too many flowering-shoots : where such is the case, thin them out at once, so 
os to obtain not only fine heads .of bloom but increased strength to the 
remaining shoots, to enable them to need less assistance from stakes. Holly* 
hocks for late blooming may still be planted, as it is bettor, where, they are 
grown extensively, to plant at two or three times to insure a succession of 
bloom. As the soil and weather will now be in a fit state to ooxnmenee 
bedding out, a start should he made with the half-hardy plants first $ os 
antirrhinums, pentetemons, Ac*, which may be followed by calo^larias and 
verbenas ; reservidg heliotropes, and the more tender kinds of geranium^ for 
the latest planting. One of the principal points in pleasore-ground scsneiy hi 
the beauty of the turf, which should be kept at all tunes well out^ but mora 
particularly when, hy cutting the grass api low as posidbl^ f^dathm 
nf a dosediottom^ turf will he laid for the season* On poor sond^ or 
todky # 00 , the verdmmust he thsintain^ ly ooo^cM 
mammi, ^-dmSngs irith dtoif^ 
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tts^ Whero bedding-out is praotised, ibis is a busy month; lotaUbd 
done according to a weU-digosted pl&n^ in wbicU the height and distanoe^ 
a$ well as the colour of every plant and every bed, are previously determined; 
for the next few weeks will be devoted to filling up the flower-garden 
beds and clumps intended for the summer and autumn display. Every 
exertion should be made to get the planting-out completed with all possible 
despatch ; and, premising the plants intended for each bed have been pre* 
viously determined and hardened off, no great difficulty will now be met with 
in filling them up. If an early display is wanted, they must be planted rather 
thicker, and need not bo stopped ; if not before a later period in tiie summer, 
plant somewhat thinner; and the flower-buds should be pinched off as they 
appear, till the plants have filled the beds. 

1 153* Select a shady border, and give it a good dressing of rotten dung or 
loaf-soil ; slightly fork in for planting with the runners of the different kinds 
of violets for forcing. The Neapolitan is the best for frames or pots, and 
the runners will now be found in a proper state for removing ; plant them 8 
or 10 inches apart, water them abundantly in dry weather, and pinch off the 
runners as they appear : if the soil is rich and open, they will grow into stout 
bushy plants by the autumn, and may then either bo potted or planted into 
pita for forcing. 

1x54. Stake or peg down such plants os require it, as the planting proceeds, 
or the wind will break many things off. Plant out in rich soil a good supply 
of' stocks and asters for the autumn ; and sow a succession of annuals for 
making up any vacancies which may occur, and likewise another sowing ot 
mignonette in pots for rooms or for filling window-boxes. 

1155* BtUlous Roots and Tubm intended for removal should be taken up as 
their leaves decay. Even those which are usually left in the ground should ho | 
ti&en up every two or three years, and their offsets, which will have 
into large bunches, should bo separated, if large and handsome flowers jfaro 
desired. When the offsets are detached from the principal bulb, fo 
desirable to give it a season of rest. This treatment is necessary folr all 
bulbs. The principal one, planted in its season, flowers with renewed vigK^ur; 
and the offsets, in time, form new plants. The proper time for removing it' ho 
various narcissuses, jonquilS^'irises, tulips, and hyacinths, and all other bulbs**' 
ki the season when the leaves and stems begin to decay ; for then the roots 
are in a state of rest,: if left in the ground three or four weeks later, they put 
forth fibres and buds for the following year’s bloom, thus wasting their strength 
fruitlessly. 

ZX56. Tender AnnsenUi, such as cockscombs, balsamines,* amorantbus, egg- 
l^ts, and others, wanted early er in large plants, riioold now be drifted 
to another hotbed preriously pr^ared for them, either on the surfoee of the 
or in a trench of the siee of the frame. Whmt ready, plunge the pot 
iheM, oovor the bottom with the pr6|)er draim^ and half-M ^ wUh 
theh take the pko^ from the btd pet within 
ime itlathenentrc^ mUSk to ludf dn 
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liidi of tbo top, and water moderately. When the lights are put on, lilt them 
a little for Tentilatimi, and to let the steam escape, and shade from the noon> 
day sun* As the plants inorease in height, raise. the fhune a little: many 
expedients for doing so will readily present themselves to a thinking man. 

1x57. HaJf^M'i'dyAnnuaUiQx beds and borders should now be jdanted out iu 
the ground, others potted or pricked out on a slight hotbed ; and those pricked 
out last month will now be fit to transplant, having been gradually iuured to 
the open air ; for this purpose let them be thken up with the roots entire, and 
carefully planted with their ball of earth in the places whmn they are to remain.. 
Ten-week stocks, mignonette, and China-asters, may still be sown in a bed or 
t>order of rich ground ; but a gentle hotbed will bring them forward so os to 
flower a fortnight earlier. 

1158. Hardy Lupines, Flos Adonis, lychnis, mignonette, and 

many others, may still bo sown in beds or patches where they are to flower, wa* 
teringthem after sowing and in dry weather. Perennials may now be increased 
by cuttings of the young flower-stalks ; double scarlet lychnis will grow freely SO 
propagated. Divide the young flower-stalks into lengths, each having three or 
four joints, and plant them in a shady border of rich light earth about four inches 
asunder, two joints of tho cuttings being in the ground : press the earth round 
the stem, and water thorn moderately, covering them with hand-glasses, and 
shading from the midday sun. All tho fibrous-rooted plants may bo increased 
by this method, as well os by separating the roots, tho only methods by which 
the properties of tho double-flowering species can be propagated. Wall- 
flowers can now be propagated by seeds as wells as slips. Tuherosen planted 
now win bloom in autumn if the pots are plunged in a hotbed : they req;jLiro no 
water till the roots begin to push, when they should be watered every second 
day. All seedling perennials and biennials should now be planted out if suf- 
ficiently advanced ; the others pricked out in nursery-beds. Dig up a piece of 
clean ground for this purpose, and divide it into beds 3 .} feet broad ; rake 
love] before planting, and prick the plants out by line six inches apart each 
way. Seeds of gillyflowers, wallflowors, sweetwilliams, Canterbuiy bells, and 
most other sorts, may still be sown in beds of mellow ground not too much 
exposed to the sun. 

1x59. Ora$$Lami and Gravel Walh should now be kept in high order, the 
grass W9II mown once a week if possible, and kept clean and orderly ; gravel 
walks kept free from weeds, and well swept and frequently rolled, espe- 
cially after heavy rains ; borders, beds, and shrubberies free from weeds, and 
where vacancies in the beds occur, let them be supplied ; letthe.earth be e^an 
and well raked, and the edgings, whether of turf or box, be kept in perfect 
order. 

xi6o. Fhristd Hyacinths and tulips, ranunculuses and anemc^fw^ 

formerly the glory of our garden, are now in full bloom ; and although the 
snses, ^loiijdas, onda thousand rivals,Pontend with them for pre-eminence, th^ 
have atlil thdr phalanx of admirers. more valuable hyaoiMhs and tu%B 

m planted in beds defended by hoops, whiehi, In he|lstorme and hea^ 
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ftrd covered with mats. These protecting coverings ore noW only tdpt 
unhand ready to throw on when their shelter is required either £rom the son 
or from sudden showers and hailstorms. By this means the bloomiog season 
for those gems of the flower-garden may be prolonged for a fortnight or three 
weeks, and their brilliancy increased. 

xi6r. When these choice bulbs are post flowering, and the loaves begin to 
docay, lot the roots bo taken up and spread out to dry and harden, in some 
dry shady place for n fortnight or throe weeks ; the roots trimmed, denned, 
and deposited upon shelves or in boxes, till required for replanting in autumn* 
Others recommend that the bulbs should be recommitted to the earth, not 
planted out, but placed on their sides in a bed of dry soil, and the roots 
covered for two or throe weeks, during which the moisture of the bulbs will 
gradually exhale, and the bulbs dry and harden without shrivelling or rotting. 
Prom this bed they are removed in a dry day, the stalk- loaves trimmed off, 
and the bulb well cleaned, then spread out in a dry shady place till perfectly 
dry, when they are put away till required. 

1162, Spring crocus, snowdrops, crown imperials, and all other ^.flowering 
bulbs, should also bo taken up when the leaves decay. It should especially 
be practised in the case of bulbs which have remained in the ground two or 
three years and increased by offsets into largo bunches. These offsets are 
detached from tho principal stem, and each planted separately. The larger 
roots, planted again, bloom the following year, and offshoots will probably 
bloom the year after. This month, or tho following, it will be proper to 
remove the autumn-flowering bulbs, such as tho colehicums and autumnal 
crocus, which havo now ceased to grow. All these removals must be made 
in diy weather, and the offsets carefully separated, and either planted again 
immediately, or spread out to dry, and stored till August, when they are 
to be planted again. 

1x63. J>Mia$ potted off last month, and hardened by exposure, may be 
planted out about tho third week. If the pots are getting too small for the 
growing plants, it is better to re-pot them in larger pots than to plant cub too 
oarly. 

XZ64, Aui'iculas going. out of bloom should bo placed in a shady place, if in 
pots, and receive shade from the sun, if in beds* 

1165. Carnaiion$ and PtcoteeS in pots should at this time haveevoiy assist- 
nnco ghnn them ; sticks should bo placed to support tho stalks towards tho 
end of the montli, tho plants watered in dry weather and kept clean, the soil 
occasionally stirred, and kept free from dead leaves, and a sprinkling of fine 
fro^ soil added occasionally. All the side-stalks rising from the stem should 
be taken off, leaving none but tho top buds ; shading the pots from the mid- 
day sun* Pinks, as well as carnations and picotees in beds, require the same 

sxfld* Pantiu may be planted for suecessiona! beds in a north boAtm*, In 
which s|>ring seedlings may be used. Plants in bloom should be shaded at 
. nebn !h snnny dayt^ and whll watend In the eveninigs. Blooms not r^ulred 
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Strr feed slioiild be out off as they fade> aud dde^sliooti taken oif md 

Btl’UCk. 

1167. Jtamnculmei should have the soil pressed round the collar and 
isaterod when the soil becomes too dry* 

1168. Tulips beginning to show colour should be shaded by an awning or 
otherwise, but not too soon ; neither should it remain after the sun has begun 
to decline. Watering round the beds will keep them cool, and protract the 
blooming season. 

1169. Phloxes, whether in pots or beds, should be watered oceoaionally with 
liquid manure. 


§ 3.-“IkIixED Flo WEB and Kitcden Garden. 

1170. In the mixed garden, the flower-beds will probably bo occupied to a 
largo extent with permanent herbaceous plants or bulbs ; for it is not to be 
supposed that either labour or money will be available to koop up an entire 
system of seasonal bedding-out here. Whore there happens to be a south wall 
looking towards the house, in such a garden there is no place more suitable fof 
a clump of American plants. Bhododondrons, azaleas, kalmios, and daphnes, 
were long supposed to require bog-earth for their culture j but they are now 
found to bloom well in a stiff clay ; and such a soil, with a moderate amount of 
bog, and brick and lime rubbish, is found admirably adapted for their growth. 
Where there is a west or south border under a wall available for flowers, lot It ‘ 
bo thoroughly drained, and the primitive soil dug out to tho depth of two feet, 
and mixed with sandy loam and leaf-mould and a little woll-decomposod 
manure, and then replaced in the border. Some of tho finest tea-scentod and 
other roses may be planted in it, choosing such as will bear frequent thinning 
and pruning, because on this depends their continuous and prof^use bloom. 

1171. There are also among the culinary plants of tho present day somo 
which are capable of being used with ornamental effect, from their variety of 
colour and elegance of foliaejo. Tho purplo-leavod Atriplox, for instance, forma 
an agreeable contrast wdth tho green leaves of their vegetable products. Tho 
yellow beet, with rose-coloured stalks, is very striking from its promi- 
nent broad coloured veins. Tho balsam cucumber, most of tho gourds 
(Cucumis^citrellus), might be allowed to trail over tho ground in ridges, or 
up tho trunks of old trees in graceful festoons. Some of tho cabbages even, 
as the early greenish or the red-streaked sorts, are admirably adapted for 
pui-poses of decoration. Tho curly-stroakod cabbage (the chou frisi pimcM) 
is beautifully tinted with delicate rose-colour ; and it is a matter of surprise 
that these elegant varieties are so seldom seen in our gardens. Again, th^ is 
no plant more interesting than some of the rhubarbs. All of these may ooeupy 
a jx>ftion of the mixed garden with advantage, 

1 173. Few ornaments of a garden have a b^^ter effect than rook* 

woikprc^rly disposed ; while at the same time it is also very luseM, By moons 
net an ugly horncf piay bet«|tie4 Jp vpjy gopd aeeguptffwrf 
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v&ey Xkmfiy plants will ba found to flourish and do wol! upon rook>work which 
can hardly be kept alive elsewhere. Sometimes^ when the garden or pleasure- 
ground is very extensive, a piece of rook- work may appear to be needed onite 
own account, to form a break in the scene ; in which case it will be desirable 
that the work be constructed of tbe stone of tbe country, to give to it as natural 
an appearance as possible; but, in a general way, for rock-work which is 
intended to be covered with plants, any material that comes most readily to 
hand may be made use of. The flint stones from the chalk and marl pits, 
where they can bo had, form excellent rock-work ; and so, of course, do the 
diflbrent spars of Devonshire and Derbyshire also. As a general rule, rock- 
work should never be raised on gras^, but on gravel, or on a concrete founda- 
tion. It is also well placed around a pond or water-tank. In the centre of 
a square gravelled plot, a tall piece of rock-work is a very pleasing object. 

1173. It may bo constructed by using the roots of old trees piled one upon 
another as a basis, which should be well covered with a good coating of fine loam. 
On this the stones may be built up, in any form that good taste may suggest, 
Interstices, with more or less of surface, being left, which will in this way 
form beds for the different plants. The spring of the year is the best season 
for making rock- work, since the soil will have time to settle, and the stones to 
become fixed in thoir position before the next winter’s frost. Almost every 
county in England has some material natural to it from which rock-work can 
be formed, — oven the larger stones of the gravel-pits may be used for this 
purpose ; and, in the absence of anything else, blistered clay from the brick- 
yards and clinkers from the smith’s furnaces are not to be rejected. The sea- 
shore, also, all along the coast affords plenty of material out of which a little 
taste and good judgment will soon arrange something both agreeable to the 
eye and useful as a bod for many different classes of plants. On the tall piece 
of rook-work which has just been described, may be planted almost every 
variety of hardy or half-hardy creepers, — lophospermums, Maurandya cana- 
rieusis, the diflerent sorts of periwinkle, &c. &c. ; while lower down, between 
the stones, cistusos, saxifrages, and sodums may bo grown. The wild sedums 
of our different counties form most interesting collections when placed by 
themselves in a separate piece of rock- work ; and so also do the wild ferns. 
The writer of these remarks has fomodon a piece of rock-work under a north 
wall in his garden, what is to himself a most interesting collection of*soventccu 
or eighteen different varieties of ferns, gathered with his own hands in different 
places in the county of Norfolk. Many other counties in England are much 
richer in these natural beauties, which, when arranged in rook-work as county 
collections, will well repay any <me for the time and trouble spent in searching 
fbr them. 

\yii74. Various expedients are resorted to by gar^ 

to peg down the different sorts of bedding-plants,— -verbenas, petunias, 
f^me use ladies* hair-pins, and some use small pegs made of hasd or 
^ wood ; but the neatest, iihe cheapo, and most efficient pegs which havw 
l^ldertheirrto*Bno^0s^moutflm awUdiemwhIohgrMi 
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finely In every lane and on almost every eommon In SSngland. £lany a poor 
boy might earn an honest penny by cutting these in autumn when the wo^ is 
tough; and selling them in buncos for next summer^s use. 

1175. iSTtnd on Clipping ff edges and Evergreene.^ASL evergreens and hed^« 
especially eveigreen hedges, should be cut to a point pyramidicalljy ; for If 
the top he allowed to overhang the bottom, the lower shoots will invariably 
die oE With hollies and laurels use the knife in pruning, to avoid the rusty 
appearanoo of the withering of ha 1 f*cut leaves. Privet and thorn may be 
clipped with the garden-shears. 

1176. Treatment of Bulls in jBerdsri.— Be cai-eful to give a good dressing of 
woU-rotted manure, and as much mulching from the liquid-manure tank as can 
be spared to all choice bulbs while their leaves are in a growing state ; for it is at 
this time that Nature is making her greatesfeSforts, and will require, of coutso, 
the greatest support. Those who wish to increase the size of any single bulb, 
and 60 insure an extra fine flower for another year, will do well td out off the 
flower-stalk as soon as it appears this season ; but by no means to pluck or 
injure the loaves. In the case of all bulbs, the loaves should be suffered to die 
away naturally, notwithstanding the beds where they grow are not improved 
in appeai'anco while the process is going on. In crocuses and narcissus for 
edgings the dying leaves may be curled round and made neat ; but they must 
on no account be shortened or cut off. Nothing in the spring of the year 
makes a more effective display in a garden than different sorts of bulbs round! 
tho edges of the different bods, now of necessity empty of everything else. 
Yellow, purple, white, and variegated crocuses, may each have its own edg- 
ing of a bed allotted to it— tho little single daffodil, tho winter snow-flake, 
and hoop-potticoat narcissus, may be placed around others ; but if these are 
to flourish and do well, they must not bo disturbed ; they must bo well 
manured when in a growing state, and their leaves not removed until they 
have died down. 

1177. Liguid- manure Tank, — In anticipation of a hot diy summer, every 
garden should bo provided with a liquid-manure tank, and this may be easily 
and inexpensively made of an old tar-bairol chhor standing on tho surface or 
sunk into tho ground. Tho barrel should bo filled about eno-tbird with well- 
rotted cowdung and two- thirds pond or rain water, and occasionally stirred. 
As the liquid is used up, more water may bo placed upon the sediment, which, 
as it becomes exhausted, can be replenished from the oow-yard aud the 
stable-drain. 

1178. Tomato, or Lou-ajtple, — An admirable sauce by itself,— it enters 
largely into a great number of our best and most wholesome sauces. It also may 
be cooked and brought on to table like other vegetables in several different wj^s. 
Moreover, those who have analyzed its properties say that the tomato is s^j^- 
larly wholesome, and very useful, especially in cases of bad digestion : sUll Itls 
not appreciated or cultivated as it ought to be. There is rmdcmbtedly seme 
little difficulty in our climate in fruiting and ripening tomatoes to p^eetlon ; 
In^the l»IWwing directions, if attended to>, wili gweieratly be feund to 
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coed j-HBow the soods in pots in very rich ^igbt mould in blarcb or AprUji cind 
plikco thorn in a cncunabcr*frame, or other gentle boat. When tho second leaf 
appears, re-pot the plants either singly or at most two or three together, keep- 
ing them near the gloss and well watered. In May removo them to a cold- 
frame for the purpose of hardening them before they ore planted out, which 
should bo done as soon as tho fear of spring frosts is over, and the earlier the 
hotter. Tho host situation for tomato-plants is against a south wall, fully 
€X|)08ed to tho sun. Tho plants should be well watered with liquid manure 
to keep up a rapid growth. As soon as the blossom-buds appear, watering 
should cease. Stop the shoots by nipping off the tops, and throw out all 
those sprays that show little signs of fruit, exposing tho young fruit as much 
as possible to tho sun and air, only watering to prevent a check in case of very 
severe di^ought, of which tho state of the plant will be tho best index. In a 
very dull, wet, cold autumn, even with tho greatest care, tho fruit will some- 
times not npon as it ought ; but in this case it may frequently bo made fit for 
use by cutting off tho branches on which full-grown fruit is found, and hanging 
them in a warm dry greenhouse or olsowhero, to soften and ripen : a cool oven 
may bo used advantageously to effect this. 

1179. Scarlet Runners . — Scarlet runners may bo planted at any time in 
April or May. Tho seed should be dropped about four inches apart, and if a 
line bo selected along tho two sides of a walk in tho kitchon-garden, a very 
pretty shady avenue may bo made. Plant stakes seven or eight feet high in 
tho row whore tho beans are; set two or three stakes to tho yard, and bond 
them over at tho top to form arches. In tho spaces between the stakes place 
pea-sticks, to which tho runners may at first be trained, Tho stakes should 
also be tied together by wands arranged longitudinally* one along tho top, and' 
ono halfway up each side. When this framework becomes covered . 
scarlet runners, a very pleasant shady walk will bo formed. With a littloy 
in manuring and watering, tho runners may bo kept green and in bearing 
killed by the autumn frosts. The runners will blossom and bear much 
freely if tho old boaus are all removed, and they are not allowed to ripen seodA*^ 
A mixture of tho white Dutch runner with the scarlet runner gives to th< 
avenue a very pretty effect. 


§ 4.—TnE Pea, 

1180, Rtsum sativum of Limiscus is too well known to require any desenp- 
tion ; its origin is lost in its antiquity, for Pliny only alludes to it as being 
known to tho Greeks, while two kinds, ho tells us, are grown in Egypt,— -one 
. rop;nd and black, the other having a peculiar shape ♦'all its own.” These two 
sortjj, which aro probably the field pea and tho garden pea, have multiplied 
until the list of tho nurseryman numbers tho varieties by hiuidi^ds. It is 41 #* 
^IP^Wted in botanical language by its Ihrco paii* of ovato leaves, entire, 
- ^ marginate, carHwl on a common cylindrical 

i Its greet oval supnla h<i^»hnrod| umrgiuHli and its 
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tvo or mmy, of mixed white and red colour. Of the pea cultivated in gardem, 
tbo vaHetics have become so numerous, and so many have been re-named for 
trivial variations, that it has been found nedessary, both in this country and 
in Franco, to classify them according to some woll-doflnod charactorisUc. 
M. Vilmorin, in *'Le Bon Jardinier,” divides them into podded and skinless, or 
man ff e-tout peas ; each of these divisions, however, containing both dwarf and 
tall sorts, requiring sticks, as well as late and early kinds. We are without 
any test for comparison, except in one or two instances ; but wo select a few 
as examples of the sorts encouraged by our French neighbours. 


X* Dwatf Podded Peas. 

1. Early dwarf,— 18 to 20 inches; the 
best early pea, alike proper for the 
frame and open ground; its Oowors 
rise from the second or third joint, 
which distinguishes it from nil others. 
The pod is rather small, and the peas 
good, without being remarkable. 

2. A very early-frame variety grown 
by H. Gouthier is the smallest and 
earliest pea in cultivation in France ; 
it is 10 centimOtres high (about 8 
inches), an excellent bearer, the pod 
containing live peas. 

II. Tall Podded Peas.— Oar early-frame 
occupies the first place in this division. 
Hinder the synonyme Mechaux do Hol- 
! Priuee Alierfja smaller and lees 
proUuciivo, but a few days earlier. 


Hcirly Charlton is also a favourite, under 
the ^nonymes Meeltnux pois de Paris, 
and Pois do Neuilly, and the tali white 
marrow, as the Pois de Marly* 

III. Bkinleee Peas.— Pois sans parohemin, 
or mange-tout, are scarcely known with 
us. In France, nine varieties are culti- 
vated. The best, perhaps, of the cat- 
alls, says M. Vilmorin, is the pois blano 
h grandes cosses : its pod is larjge, broad, 
fleshy, and crooked,— a quality which 
has procured for it the name of the 
ram’s-horn. It grows very tall, and is 
very productive in good soil, and requires 
sticking. The giant skinless (poiagdaut 
sans parohemin) is also retuarkablo for 
the size of its pods, is extensively culti- 
vated round Paris as a market pea. 


ii 8 i. In 1835, the Eoyal Horticultural Society employed Mr. Gordon to 
report upon all tho varieties of the pea grown in tbo gardens dt Chiswick. In 
( it^port, ho divides them into nine classes, as follows 



Dtearf Pea#, — With small 
ddish pods, white peas, and stems 
exceeding 3 feet. 

m/RO.. Pea#.— With round pods, 

me plar,'"fld stems requiring sticks. 
IP arf MaiVfP Pea#.— With broad 

IS, particularly YVpet when young, 

..J stems not more than^J®®*^ h>«h. 
Tall Marroto/aie. — Like theVlst, but 
with stems requiring sticks. 

V. Sujar Peat, — ^With pods destitute ot 
the usual tough lin'ng, and eaten like 
kidney -bean pods; thepeas white. 

Pea#. - ' 


growth of the marrows and tho small 
round peas of the Prussians. 

VII. Pruteian Peoe,— With the stems 
branching very much, and roundish, not 
very large pods; the latest of any 
class. 

VIII. Orey Sugar Peat, — With pods like 
those of the flUh class, but with flowers 
of a purplish ■colour, and peas spotted, 
or any colour but white. 

IX. Grey Common Pea#.— With purple or 
.white flowers, and peas any colour but 

the whole of the class being fleld*^ 

peas. 


, tUcpcas 

Imjperiai Peat. — mth the strong 
1182 . The results of Mr. Gordon’s experiment was about forty 

varieties, many of which had numerous synonymos. Out^^J® whole, ho 
recommends early frame, early Charlton, and Duvorgno, as tho^^ 
for early sowing, belong to Class IL ; Knight’s dwarf marrow, in Class fli.f 
Knight’s tall marrow, tall green marrow, tho crown pea, and the branching 
marrow, in Class IV., for late sowing. Among the sugar peas, not to bo sown 
before March, he recommends early May, tho laigo crooked Vilmi/rin’s sugar 
and new tamarind class. And among dwarf blues, for summer use, the best 
wero found to be dwarf imperials, Class VI. ^ blue Prussintts, white 
nn4 suprb difsrf Wuo, Class VJh 
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A fttriKer experiment wea undertaken in 1S50^ under the direction of 
Mr« Thomson, when 235 varioties of seeds were sown at the same time and 
under the same ciroumstanoes. Out of this number he selected twenty-seren 


sorts. Those he reduces to eleven 
general use. Those arc 

1. ]Nnce Albert,— a white pea, which he 
dtieses with Barly Kent, Early Hesse, 
B»rJy Warwick, and Early May, as 
•ynonymes for Barly Frame. 

S. J)*Auverffne,-*already described. 

8. Dumas' Monastery,— a white pea, 4^ 
ft. i a good second crop pea, of medium 
fixe. 

4. Bishop's New Long-pod,— an abundant 
bearer, 2 ft. high, producing a suooes* 
ston of pods, and taluable for small 
gardens. 

5. Fairbaim'f Surprise, — a profitable 
pee for second crop, 6^ ft. high, pods 
thick, round, with sereu to nine bluish 
peas. 

1. victoria Marrow,— an excellent pea for 


varioUes, which he recommends for 


prindpal crop, Hi feet high, prds 4 
inches, in pairs, with seiven to eight large 
bluish peas : one of Uie best bearers. 

7. Bedman's Imperial,— a very prolific 
pea, S ft, high ; a large bltiieh pea, cc*. 
cellent for green-pea sonp. 

8. Flack's New Large Yiotory,— much liko 
the last. 

0. Knight's Tan Marrow, — already de* 
scribed. 

10. Fairbaim's Champion,— a fine wrinkled 
pea, 5 to 6 ft. high, seven and eight large 
bluish-green peas, and very early. 

11. Knight's Dwarf Marrow,— alarge bluish 
green pea, six in a po^ 3 to 4 feet high, 
sugary, and excellent flavour. 


1184 . Subfle<juent experiments, and ciitioism upon them, leave the quesj^ 
as follows 

1185 . Marl^ Peas, — Essex champion, Warner’s early emperor, 

early conqueror, early Bodalian, early railway, and the early wonder, 
considered ns identical. Warner’s early emperor is stronger and taller^® 
the early Kent, not quite so early ; but a few days earlier than the early . 
Danccrofb rival, Danocrofb early green. Tame’s Conservative green mar 
axMl the transparent pea, are the same. J 

n86. Late jPeas.— Of fifteen varieties (so called by the seedsmen), tbic 
lowing appear to be the best, as proved in the Horticultural Society’s ( 
American dwarf, sown April 6, fit for use July 8 ; about a foot and x 1 
height, a good bearer, ripening about ten days later than Binop’s long-] 
Stubbs’s or Burbridge’s eclipse, sown April 6, fit fc^use July 12; a , 
dwarf for its season, having the peas larger Um any other variety equaL 
dwarf. Hunter's new marrow, sown Apxt’U, fit for use July 18 ; larger than 
Knight’s dwarf marrow, and of veysugary quality ; a good bearer. Hair’s 
dwarf greeu mammoth marrov, feet high, soWn March II, in full flower 
Juno 24 ; six peas in r» pod, of large size and full flavour ; first gathering 
July 10 ; the most prolific and best. In some experiments undertaken by 
Mr. M(dntosi at Dalkeith Palace, ho reports the blue Frusman, ear^ 
Clu^on, and one or two of the old sorts, as unsurpassed, and adds to th4 
J4t, as oxoelloni sorts 


Brilifin Queen, —4 to 6 ft. ; pods large, 
seven very lii^pea«,^sometimesashigle 
one uhieh eiroumferenee* 

BWa IMaoee, Knight'e llarrow,— 4 ft, j 
ehciQlabf planted f to 4 inohes epart in 
towai ate^ittbfltalde 
INMii and lODgroeariikg* 


TaM CcooM Sugar SMtsless Pet, iriHii 
great pod,— a rambliag sort. 

Sutton's Oolfothi— » hMfe<pod paii 

Kn^hTs Vmmrt d™ 
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1187. VeitcVi Peifediont a pea out since these experiments wore made, has 
a high reputation ;-~sald to be a delicious pea, a prolific bearer, producing a 
fine deep green pod of largo-sized peas, — ^rarely less than eleven. 

XI 88* Tbo poa, without being difficult as to tho quality of soil, does best on 
a rich light loam, and nothing seems to agree so well with it as a fresh 
virgin soil, which has not been cropped for some ycara before. For early 
crops, as we have seen. Early Frame, Early Dwarf, Blue Brussians, and 
Knight’s Marrows, are good sorts. They are usually sown in double rows, 
that is, two rows nine inches apart, and each pair of rows from 8 to d foot 
apart, according to the height of tho sort ; and for tho very tall sorts, even 
G feet apart They should be sown in drills throo inches deep, and all on the 
same level, and moderately thick, so as to allow for the depredation of the 
feathered racoa It is usual, where ground is valuable, and tho rows run 
from north to south, to fill tbo space between the rows with cabbages, onions, 
French beans, and other surfaco-crops. The French gardeners somotimes 
plant tho peas in clusters, by making holes 8 or 10 inches apart in tho rows, 
and planting In each five or six peas. 

1189. Tho subsoqxient culture consists in hoeing and oarthing-up tho young 
pens when an inch or two ahovo^ tho ground, and watering in dry weather ; 
and, except in tho case of the dwarf sorts, sticking them as soon as they begin 
to throw out their lateral shoots, choosing sticks with spreading branches, on 
which the vines may extend themselves. 

xi9a Tlic production of peas in autumn requires considerable attention, 
especially on light porous soils, and oven on soils which produce good spring 
and summer crops. By tho following process, Mr. Middlemas produces fine 
crops of peas till October. Manure and trench a piece of ground in the 
ordinary way ; and make a trouch 9 inches dc^ and 15 inches wide ; 
a coating of cow-dung six inches thick is forked into the trench, and covered 
with n few inches of soil-^npon this soil the peas arc sown. Late in the 
season and in dry weather, soak the peas for a day or two in water before 
sowing ; but for early crops, or in moist weather, the precaution is unnecessary. 

X191. The best soed-poas are Warner’s Emperor or Hair’s Mammoth Mar- 
rowy they will rise 5 and 6 feet high under such treatment, and yield splendid 
crops; but as they grow more vigorously under this treatment, so they 
require more spaco between tho rows, and thinner sowing, with a copious 
watering in dry weather. When in full bearing, a thorough soaking with 
liquid manure or a sprinkling of guano over the trenches, and a copious 
watering with soft water afterwards, will not be thrown away. A row each 
of Knight’s Dwarf Marrow, Fairbalm’s Champion, Hair’s Mammoth, and 
3 ishop’s Long-podded, sown every month until August, will give a ^entiful 
sm^ly and good succesrion throughout tho season. Plants sown in August^ 
in*|K»ts filled with rich manure, {danted out on a south border J^reviontt^ 
trenchod.and wpH manured, the whole ground beittg soaM with 

weak mannsre^water, and mulched several inches tbi^ with w^^rottoi dung^ 

w9 ylidd an meyent moF 
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; § 6.— The Vies. 

xi 9 a. The culture of the vino out of doontis deserredlj engaging a great deal 
of attentioni for there cannot be the alightest doubt that grapes ripened under such 
culture ore very superior in flavour to thcMe ripened under glass. We extract from 
The Meld some most excellent observations on the subject, which cannot fail to 
prove interestfiig and useful to any who wish to see what can be done with vines 
out of doors in our climate. “Becently all the gardening papers have had 
articles advocating the culture of the vine against walls, most of the writexB 
having seen it doing so well in the open air, with no care, as to justify the con- 
clusion that with careful culture valuable results would be obtained. Some of 
those who warmly adtocato this course are among the most skiliiil of our practical 
horticxdturists ; and we quite agree with them as to the practicability of growing 
good grapes in the open air, provided they are grown against white walls with a 
southern exposure, and properly cultivated and protected. Grapes are already 
grown finely in the open air in a few places— *by Mr. Batkin, at Bury St. iBd- 
munds, for example; and by Mr. Fenn, in the rectory garden at Woodstock; so 
that there can bo no doubt about the possibility of ripening good grapes over a 
con^derable portion of the southern ports of England, All the best grapes for 
the Paris market are grown on walls near that city, where their culture becomes 
a speciality. The culture of the Chasselas do Fontainebleau, at Thomery, and 
other places in the vicinity of Paris, is the best example of open-air culture 
anywhere to ho found ; and this variety, more generally known in England as 
the Boyal Muscadine, is also far the best for culture in the open air in this 
country. Therefore, wo are confident that an account of the Thomery system 
fSrom the pen of the best grower there will meet the wants of those who wish to 
try grape-growing out of doors. . . Wo may, nevertheless, add that we have never 
yet tasted the Chasselas de Fontainebleau or Boyal Muscadine nearly so well 
flavoured as when grown in the open air, and that all who admire that grape 
would do well to attempt its culture on warm walls. The late Baron James 
Bothschild, with his magnificent gardens and numerous vineries at ^ngchamps 
and Fem^ros, preferred this grape to any grown in England or in France, indoors 
or out. At Thomery the soil is of a sandy and clayey nature, and mixed witli ^ 
pebbles in those parts which are near the river. The soil is at all times easy to 
work. Near the Seine it lacks depth— so much so, indeed, that before cultiva- 
tion it has to be dug and trenched, so as to remove some of the stony subsoil. 
Evdywhere else the layer of vegetable mould measures fiom 4 feet 6 inches to 
d feet in thiclmess. layer lies on a reddish day of about the fame thickness, 
and beneath the clay a broken-up stratum of building stone filled with fissures. 
Sds bhilding stone is easily extracted. The grapes ripen a fortnight caididf in 
flint j distriets in those ports in which the soil is deeper and radier. The 

gaideiM at S^omery, taken altogethei^ present much the appeanmoe of those of 
ICeots^-sur-Bods* Tjbiere is nothing but waHs in all ^reetiona, distmt 
ilbmh 40 fbet, and XO M h%hf TIds hd^t Im onfy 
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during tlio last fifteen jears^ before wbidli period tbej ifrero rarely Uglier than 
6 or 7 feet. This change has been adTantageoUii fbr two reasons-— first, the 
grape growers hare been able to increase the space required for their purpose by 
taking possession of a larger portion of air, instead of having to bring^resh 
ground; and, secondly, the high walls are found to improve the appearance and 
quality of the grape* The walls are built of hard stone, quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood, the stones being laid with mud only. The face of the wall is then 
covered with a mortar made of lime and sand, and is finally covered with the 
same material thinned to a cream. Every wall is topped with a roof of pantiles, 
surmounted by a row of gutter tiles. These roofs project about 10 inches, and 
below them are fixed at every yard iron rods, inclined slightly downwards. 
These supports project about twenty inches beyond the edge of the tiles, 
ing altogether a support of at least 2 feet 6 inches wide. Upon this is fixed, 
when occasion requires it, a strip of bituminized felt, or, where economy is 
necessary, a piece of thin plank. The bituminized felt is stretched on frames of 
wood, about 10 feet in length by 18 inches in width. The felt is strotdied upon 
those frrames by means of small nails. These frames are only used when the 
grapes are perfectly ripe, w'hich is generally about September 16, or when there 
is danger of the firuit being spoilt by heavy rains. Formerly, before these 
methods of shelter were employed, large quantities of grapes were continually 
lost through becoming rotten with the wet ; since their adoption, however, there 
is no fear of such a result. The size of the frames to be used is always dependent 
on the aspect and height of the walls. With walls facing the south, and 10 feet 
high, frames containing felt at least 80 inches in width ought to be used. With 
. a western aspect, they ought to he even wider, in order to avoid all danger from 
the heavy rains. With tl^ bid low walls, frames 24 inches wide for tho south, 
28 inches for the west, and 16 inches for the cast were found to be quite suffi- 
cient. It is almost needless to give tho preparation of the soil, pruning, &c., 
these m so simple. Eohody should plant in soil over-rich, cold, or wet. Tho 
pruning may ho performed in the ordinary spur fashion— ^the shoots being trained 
erect on the walls, much as they are up tho roof of a vineiy. The really im- 
portant points to bear in mind are— first, the wanner tho exposure is, tho 
better for the grape ; second, that tho walls are white, or nearly so— tho 
vines get more heat on such walls than they do on dark ones, and aro 
maintained in hotter health ; third, that wide and efficient copings are used 
to permit the fruit to thoroughly ripen in autumn, and prevent its brihg spoiled 
by heavy rains* In addition, it is worthy of note that the higher vTalls arc 
fisund to possess an advantage over the lower ones. After selectmg a> proper 
position soil, the most important point is the sulphuring, to prevent the 
XTnder sunshine the oiffium may be totaUy destroyed in one hdiir^-^ result 
be idtributed to the speedier disengages of sulphuri^idd gas by 
heat oT the su^^ It » even possible to save the produce rtf a iffilleetedviiie^ 
& ends ^ the grape hivf not Urn bhutahd 1y the 







g 6.— The F&xrir-GABto. 

t t93« As iiie health as, well as the symmetry of the trees depends in some 
dsgm on jadidous and timely disbudding and stoppings nothing should inter- 
lein wHh their performance tins months bearing in mind, that as peaches, 
aeetaHnes, and cherries, bear their fruit on shoots of last year’s growth^- 
new wood, both present and prospective, is absolutely required. If thoso 
operations are properly dono now, and to a sufficient extent, any extensive 
use of knife and saw may be dispensed with. Weak trees will be strength- 
ened, and fruitfulness promoted in vigorous ones, by summer-pruning ; and 
the outward sign of good management is exhibited in trees equally balanced 
both as to their young wood and fruit-bearing branches. Any departure from 
this equilibrium must be remedied by one or other of the expedients already 
described. Remove all fore-right and misplaced shoots, unless there is fruit 
at the base, when they should be stopped, only leaving two or three leaves. 
Thin the fruit slightly, if crowded. At the end of the month all protection 
may bo abandoned. If insects infest the trees, wash with soap-suds from the 
laundry, or soft soap prepared for the purposo, and syringe with tobacco- 
water : a little dour of sulphur added is a preventive of mildew. 

1x94. Apricots , — Stop all leading shoots, and pinch off to a few buds all 
shoots not required to dll up vacant places on the wall. Thin partially all 
fruit where it is thickly sot, but roservo the dual thinning until the fruit has 
, stoned. The apricot, and especially the finest of them (the Moor Park), 
is subject to a sudden paralysis, in which drst a branch, then a side, dies ' 
away, until scarce a vesUgo of the tree is loft ; and this generally occurs on 
fine sunny days in spring and early summer, when the sap-vcssels are young, 
and the sap easily exuded by a few sunny days. In this state a frost occurs, 
the sap-vessels are burst by tho thawing of the frozen duid, and the whole 
economy of tho plant deranged. Under these circumstances a warm sunny 
day occurs ; the injured limb having consumed tho sap, can draw no further 
supply ; it yields to the solar induence, languishes, and dies. Such Is briedy 
Hr. Henxy Bailey’s diagnosis of the disease under which this delicate tree 
suffers. The remedy is to retard, or rather prevent, promaiui'e vegetation, 
and when that can no more be done, protection ; for which ho recommends 
netting made of sedge, of about 4 -incb mesh, with which he envelops tho 
main branches with a favourable result* 

Towards the middle of the month all wall-trees idiould be earefudy 
Im^p^otedL Where it is necessary to remove nets or other shelter to accom- 
thie» th^ ihottld be kept ready at hand, and in order dnr being replaoec^ 
il^idd ax^ibidlMtions temperainre or spring frosts ^ow ^emeehres, 
Ihe^oljeot know toimaridtfor Utse^ and dkbud\8ttperfiu0i»8hooto|, 1^^ 
•i^y; whore the trees are old and 'wads indifferent. This can onl^ bis 
ie^ii^l^hed by examining tlmm tree bff hxancdi ^ , % thk 
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tMctif aU ^eoi^iog l»raiiohe8 lyitiat Ibo cut back to a bealtby bud, all 
loured and unhealthy learev/ and all dead bloaaoma removed ; nails and shreds 
In the way of young wood loosened and placed in a more accommodating 
place, and the leaves and branches well syringed with soapy water. Should 
any appearance of the fly or scale present itself on the leaves, they should be 
hand-washed andspongedwith tobacco-water or some other composition, and the 
whole syringed with clean tepid water. This will give even clean and healthy 
trees a healthier appearance. The fhdt, which will now be of some sise, thus 
Cleared from all decayed or decaying matter, will have a fresh and healthy 
appearance. 

1196. The olject of disbudding is to remove all useless spray not required for 
next year's branches, or which would not, from its position, ripen Into desir- 
able fruit-bearing wood ; it is, in flict, to relieve the tree from nuraing wood 
that must be out away in the autumn -pruning ; but it must be the care of 
the operator to avoid removing well-placed shoots for future branches or 
which would expose the tree to too severe a trial of its vital power. 

1197. Apples f Pears f Plums, and Cherries, on walls or espaliers, should also 
be divested of all useless wood during this month, and the useful shoots trained 
in, regularly removing all shoots produced in front of the trees close to the 
stem. In summer-pruning, leave side-shoots in diflbrent parts convenient 
for training fbr the production of future fruit-bearing spurs. By stopping 
these side-shoots when they are a few inches long, the' trees, whether espo* 
Her, dwarf, or wall-trees, will be brought into a moderate state of growth 
iavoarable for the production of fruit, with less use of the knife. 

1198. Strawberries , — ^Towards the end of the month lay clean straw or fom 
between the plants to keep the fruit clean and prevent evaporation ; water the 
plants copiously in dry weather while in flower, and remove all runners not 
required for propagation. 


1 7.— Kitohen-Gardeit. 

X199. iiiparogiw.— New plantations of asparagus may si^ be made, but it 
must be well watered, unless rain occurs, a 8 paragua 4 led where it is to 
grow, and thin the plants to the proper distance. Beds that are in bearing 
should be kept clear of weeds, and the ground stirred occasionally, adding a 
sprinkling of salt, which improves the flavour. In cutting, use a roug;h-edgod 
knifl), and insmt it dose to the head to be out, to avoid catting others in the 
process. 

xsoo. Arti(thoh€9,-^^\x the earth well about them, and reduce the shoots to 
three, and draw the earth well about the roots. The ofikete takqn off aasy 
be planted in threes, four feet apart one way and five another^ aocpbrni 

wateiing'tiU they have taken root. 

iSttiielsdiotild be cleared of the Utter used in Icndng, and tiieground 
MM between tlw imsi kee|di^ it elear of weeds the M 

shoad geevn when uae or two copious watai^ 
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lihoold be giveilj especially to newly-raised plants^ tbe tooU of ^^blcb yd 
shallow. If the leaves are usod^ they must not be thinned too much. 

1002, Mkuharh roots may yet bo divided and planted four feet apart ; it is a 
i^d practice also to sow the seed, which may be done at this time. Sow 
broadcast, and leave the plants till the following spring, so os to judge of the 
' earliest, so that thinning is unnecessary till this is ascertained. Boots for 
forcing may be raised thus in abundance. 

1203. fforseradish.'^-'PmclL owt the tops where running to seod, and use the 
boo freely all the season through — ^it will require little other attention the rest 
of the season. 

1204. Beans may still bo sown ; about the end of this month some will be in 
full bldom ; pinch out the tops of such, to hasten the setting of the flowers. 

1205. Celery. — Prick out that sown in March, giving six inches* distance from 
plant to plant : in order that they may get strong, lot plenty of good rotten 
manure be worked into the soil An excellent plan is to cover a hard surface 
with four inches of rotten dung, over this three inches of soil, which having 
trodden and raked even, prick out the young plants the same distance apart, 
and water plentifully ; they will form a mass of fibres, and maybe cutout with 
a trowel for planting in the trenches. A little shade will benefit them in sunny 
weather. 

1206. Cardoons may be treated in a similar manner ; but may yet bo sown— 
they will grow large enough for every purpose : there is no advantage in having 
. them over largo. 

1207. French Beans. — Those maybe sown plentifully this month ; they will 
be found exceedingly useful, as they follow the main crops of peas, and are 
both delicate and wholesome. Sow in drills three inches deep and three foot 
apart. Earth-up those that have made a pair of rough loaves, after thinning 
to four or five inches. These should have no manure, as that is likely to make 
them run all to haulm. 

1208. Runner B&ins may be sown this mouth : being of a climbing habit 
and very quick growth, they must have plenty of room. Sow in rows seven feet 
apart, or sow 10 0^2 feet from row to row, which will allow of planting ridge 
oaoumb^ betww|l' : drill them in four or six inches deep, or dib them in clusters 
or circles, of five or six beans in each cluster ; these being six feet apart, they 
may be grown with fewer sticks, and look more natural. The Giant White, 
the Case-knife, and other varieties, have all the same habit ; but that most 
usually grown is the Scarlet Bunner, which is, 1 believe, unsurpassed either 
for flavour or productiveness. 

1209. Noitufiions are often grown as salad, and also for the seeds, which in 
the young state are useful for pickling. Sow in drills, the same as peas ; or 

are omam^tal as eovering for msUo fences^ hurdles, 1^ 

xoro. Psoa'— To sownow, use sadh sorts as Knight's Dwaif and TaUMairowa, 
Queen, hi good soils, or even in pioorso^# if/nti^daid 
will gpod aoua^ laanura ^0 latter sort yields ^ asm 





94‘—ADIAiratM OoNCINMTJM 


The Adiantom here shown is copied from a remarkable specimen 
in the nurseries of Mr. James Yeitcb, of Ghelseai and is very beau, 
tiful. The Adiantum oonoinnum latum is a native of Mnnai and 
was exhibited in England in 1867. 

95.— Davallu Alpika, 

Grown by Messrs. J. Yeitcb. This is a beautiful fern introduced by 
this firm from Borneo, through Mr. Lobb. It is a dwarf.habited, 
free.growing, close variety, and is a pleasing addition to most colleo* 
tions of ferns, belonging as it does to a most remarkable genus. Tne 
species thrive well in a mixture of peat and loam, and may be in- 
creased by divisions at the roots or by seeds. This genuo derives its 
name from Edmund Davall, a Swiss botanist. 
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stick ahy ikat m&y be advanoing^ as they grow quicker now tban in former 
months i this must be done in time, or they will fall oyer. Dwarf sorts will not 
require sticks, and are very useful in some localities. 

121 1. CarroU that are advandog should have the small hoe employed between 
them, as nothing benefits these more than continually stirring the surf^e of 
the soil : thin them to the proper distance. Fresh sowings may still bo mado. 
Horn Carrot sown now will be very useful in the autumn, and should bo sown 
thicker than larger sorts. 

1212. Onions may still be sown, more particularly for salading, for which 
purpose thin out the earliest sowings and clear from weeds : drenching the soil 
with liquid manure occasionally will benefit these. Give a dredging with soot 
occasionally. 

1213. Leeks.— ‘Thin where forward enough, and plant the thinnings a foot 
apart, in rows two feet from each other ; give liquid manure to those that remain, 
and stir the ground between. 

12x4, Parjatps.—Thin out to a foot apart at least — 18 inches is not too 
much. 

1215. Po^afow.— Continue to plant if desirable : no fear need be entertained 
of their doing well. Several good late sorts do as well planted this month as 
earlier. Earth-up. those that are forward enough, but not too much; more 
eaxth than is just sufficient to cover the tubers is likely to prove injurious to 
the crop. 

1216. Turnips may do well sown now, if wot or showery weather occur : sow 
broadcast, tread the seed in, and rake soot in with it. This seed germinates 
very quickly at this time, especially if sown on fresh-dug ground. Such os are 
up should be hoed between and tlunned out immediately : doing this early will 
be of great advantage to the crop — the oftener it is done the better. 

1217. ScorsoneraSf Sals^fp, and Hanihurg Parsley may still be sown, the 
treatment of these being very much the same. Sow in drills 16 or 18 inches 
apart, and thin to about nine inches when up. Their culture is very simple, 
merely requiring the hoe between them during thejtiunmer. It is as well not 
to give manure before sowing. 

X2i8. Lettuce. — Sow in drills, a foot or rather more at this time of the year, 
especially on light ground : let as many as possible continue where sown. 
Those transplanted had better be in drills, for the greater facility of watering, 
an abundance of which they must have in dry weather, to insure orisimess 
and milky flavour that indicates a well-grown lettuce. The soil for these 
cannot be too rich. The large-heading kinds of cabbage-lettuce are proper to 
sow this month, but cos lettuces do equally welL Tie up cos lettuce about a 
fortnight before using, as directed in January. 

X2i9» Endive.— T!hib Batavian may be sown now : It may be us^^ to use In 
seine maxmer as spinach : treat in the same way as lettuoe, 

raax JBeet— Sow the white as a substitute for qpiiiaoh, and also sflw boot 
tobeusedasseakalet treat same as the red. 

vm* hceadeast or iu drills toiboui Itiftchai* 
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H fft g a rery toed, ibo {ground Bbcmld bo mkod oter bo&r© 

U> pmveot tho food getting buried too deoply : tread it in, and nOto after* 
irardk 

J92X Sj>tfut^A may be town now ; but as it is apt to run very quickly, it ia 
adTlaable to sow on n north lx>rdcr. Give plenty of room : it ia low likely to 
run than nhon crowdtHl. 

1*^3, Chrvii and rtfuUy sown now on asunny border will bo useful in wintcf^ 
Sowcltlivr in drills or brf)arlcaat ; tread tho seed in before raking ; tliin oui 
that whkh is sugiciUitly advancoil to nine inches; plant ont the tUinnings 14 
the same disl'inco ~ they aro said to curl better when planted out. I 

iaa4. for ^\lC 4 •es.^ioD. Those must be well protected front 

birds, as they are luimo lorately fond of pulling them up as they liegni to gi-ov?. 
They must he well watered, to jirovont their becoming hot and woody, A goodt 
retentive soil suits thorn best at this time. 

IJ135 f V/M.— ■Aiuorican, Normandy, and Australian cross, and Corn-salad, 
to come in in August, should bo sown now in shallow drills or broadcast, 
treading tho seed hnnly in before raWiug : these also will require copious 
watering'll- 

1336. CallKtge.-^To hasten the heartiug of those that hare stood the winter^ 
tie them in the same way as lettuce, riant out early-sown ones, and sowj 
again for iuccossion. * 

laay. Cauve Trovchutfa is much csiccmod in some families for the midrib of 
the leaf, which Is used ns seakalo. Treat as dii octed for Brussels sprouts, ko. 
All the mcmliom of Uiis group like a rotoniivo soil, highly ouiichod with 
manure ; but the latter is luist given in tlio form of mulch. They then fibre 
on the surface of tho ground and grow luxuriantly. 

xaaS. BrutfiU iSprovU and Jhrtcolt may yet be sown, treat in tho same 
msnner as broccoli. 


xaaq, A^orey4.«*-Tbis useful vegetable may yet bo sown, since moderately* 
iised heads of good colour are better than largo white cinos-**the result of too 
early sowing. Tlie main point in their oulttuv, in common with the rest of 
this group, is on 0{ien situaUen and plenty of room,~two foot each way u none 
too much ; they must also r^elve their final planting before Uiey aro drawn 
up in the secd-bed« 

1230. C(tt(ft/fowrr.-*-Vlant out early-sown 18 inches apart These thiinli tyt 
stood the winter should have liquid manure, or, at least, plenty of watmv 
talsss they were previously mulched, which prevents evaporation, and also 
D»eds the | 4 aiiis. Break the eentro leavoe over any that may be heading. 

tsjt, being a good time for sowing late sorts, as Purple 

^»outing, Milter's Dwarf, Ac., care should be taken to have a good supply of 
ikeai ; they are invalualde in the early spring time. Give them mu ojpm 
ettun^ ; tow bmedcaa^ eaoh sort ssparai^» and tulher thinly. WaicbeM 
•omikMerwfti be vsiyuaefhl in the autman: idenioutesrlyeerte ihetare 
li^iie before they g«^ 

m Bahu^ Hilda Bmpk lAymih W I* ^ 
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mutd bj i4Spi, offirotSj or diiriiioiit of tho roots : st tliis tkao thof (row 
^iiSokly after the opemlicm : the^ mitsl bo welt watered. 

1S33, Other herbi^ as Basil, potted Hrnjoram, Fennel, Bill, l;a, may be 
•own on the open ground, are not generaUy to th« attacks of 

birds, as many other seeds arc. 


1 8.*-FLowKB’CT7LTOiue mum 0us8. 

1334. Conrmra^ory.— 'A watchful eyo tnxtti now bo kept on all house plaits 
for insects, or the labours of months, perbape even years, wiU be lost Fly 
tho syringe diligently upon all plants not in actual bloom, to keep away tho 
red spider ; wash off the scale with soft soap, and ftunigato for aphis and thrips. 
Whore fumigation is only necessary for a few plants only, pci hapts they can bo 
removed to a close room and subjected to that process. 

Z335. Tbo occupants of the greonhouse are now being iransrorroil, rendering 
tho conservatory gay and lively. Rctses will bo coming forward ftom Ute 
forcing'housos. Camellias, their season of bloom being |Mi»t, are now in thoir 
full growth, and will be benehued by being shaded from the bright simshine. 
An application of weak manure-water will now be uf great use to them If the 
■urfiice-soil is getting dry, 

1336. Tbo Camellia is, perliaps, the most beautiful ffowering shrub which 
enters tho conservatory ; its dark glossy loaves are beyond description mag- 
nidoont when well-grown, and are almost as attractive as the plant !n flower. 
Every year tho collections are enriched with some now variety which surpasses 
its predecessors ; but it Is also important to preserve the few old favourites, by 
imirchingthem on strong, vigorous plants, bearing inferior sorts, a process wldch 
is best performed while both are in vigorous growth after floworiug. According 
to Mr. Olenny, a perfect oamollia should be round in outline, tho petals smooth 
on the edges, and thick and firm in texture ; each row of petals should rifie 
suSicienUy above the other to form a globular face ; and, as a consequence, 
perfect symmetry, uniformity, and order should porvado the plant. In order 
to secure these points, the plant should be grown bushy and short*Jointcd, 
ahrubby, and with foUago compact, and close down to the rim of the pot ; the 
blooms encouraged at the end of tho shoots fairly beyond the foliage^ which 
should conceal the stems and present a bright surface of dark green, 

1337. By a little management now, that universal favourite the Idly of the 
Valleymay be retarded in its bloom till June. Keep the poUperfootlydry and 
Inacooldiady place until thoir natural seasem is past: by watming they seen 
oomeinto fbliage and flower, welcome in their vestal white among the daaxliitg 
and gay-eeloured dowers in June. 

1338. Chmbeni now be attended to, kept ftotn e«iift»io»/iind neatiy 
tndne^, and the hqose kept thoioot^y veidUided and moSst, 

xeap. Amtei aa tib^E^geeiil of tdoom ahoiiU bealte&dad tOb theold 
^andMid^veaiebiM^Qft Bhopldthtyfet^fet’oM^ 
idMMi IImi 
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ticopt oat, to form & centre for a tall pyranudal'sliftpcd plaa^ tlio best ibrii 
for ibk bcJWJtlful tribe of flowering plants. 

1^40. Pelargoniums trussing up for flowering require particular attention : 
tlo emt the shoots as far apart os possible, to admit air freely to the heart of 
the plant, koci»lng the pot covered to its rim with foliage : give liquid manure 
tu’o or three times ft week, and fumigate for protection from the green-fly : 
f^iro nil the vcntilntion possible, and water sufficiently to prevent the lower 
folliige losing colour. 

124 X, ^^arid Gcraniumi should be encouraged to grow by liberal shifting, 
ftiitl when established, writer freely, giving liquid mnnuro to those fully rooted. 
Stop those growing frcol}', that they may become compact and bushy plants. 

1 2.\2, PueJisias, shrubby Calceolarias, Heliotropes, and Alontons, like the 
gcranitjraH, ro'pilro liberal shifting in order to grow them properly. Select 
strongplnnts of cithot, and shift them into a sufficiently largo pot filled with 
a goo<l rich compost, and, if convenient, pkeo them in a gentle bottom^heat. 
8i)t)do thorn from the sun, and syringe occasionally, to keep up a moist atmo- 
fiphero. If they aro ix»quircd to be largo plants, pinch otit the first fiower*budt 
and place shvkoH a foot higher than the plants, to tio them to as they grow. 
Wixen well estixblisUcd, give liquid manure and ample ventilation during the 
day ; but shut up early to promote vigoit>U8 growth. Pick off all decayed 
leaves from calceokrisus and other shrubs, and t>og down, to furnish thestulooe 
of the pots. 


$ O.—FRurr-CobTUBii ckder Ghasa. 

TC43. The great eneruios of fruit-forcing aro insects. Strict watch must now 
lie kept for tho red spider ; if allowed to establish Itself on the vines now 
i)Cginnlng to ripen their fruit, it will seriously comprom bo next year’s croi>. Tho 
thrip is a still more insidious enemy, and its destruction is both difficult and 
exj>cnsive. On large-leaved plants os tho vine, if not very numcroxiB, ft 
may be kept down by careAilly washing tho infected loaves with weak tobacco* 
water, using a soft sponge ter tho purpose, that tho leaves may not be injured ; 
but on peaches, strawberries, and oven when numerous on the vino, nothing 
will serve to destroy them but repeated Aimigatlous w iUi tobacco. The brown 
seals b sometimes troublesome to poaches, and should be brushed off wiU» n 
•m.vll painterb brush dipped in stiong soap-suds ; but this post seldom oeeum 
if ;ho proper dressing were applied to the trees before forcing. French beans, 
tlr.\wbetriej«, and (bo Uko, must bo removed from houses oocu{»efi by other 
erot^ as early as possibie, as they arc generally the means of introdndng 
«K>mc of these pests. 

1044. Ftarry.— The oeriler erepa now coming Ihrward will be eoloiiriiig^ 
when they must be kept )verfh«Uy dty, andhaveaatnnohairaieiiibegifSii 
aaffdy, keeping the Housa at the temperature of tkereabdnta. Thaaaoal 
lm|Kittimt part of the viue^a gamwth. fa betweeii the IsreihiiigsadthkaitAl^ 
efUalMi: far lb* fawatfa* *f mmOt b*rifa, iiwa*»A|i*Sfal b B « faW b 
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fihey ihotild bo assisM by ortiBciol mcaoa dunn^ tJiat stage of Ibolr growth* 
Uambargs, and tlw more hardy grapes, will rcKielro to kept near 05 * 
as a night tomporatiu o as they approach the tiino of flowering ; but tho Can- 
non-Ball and the common Muscat, tho Damascus and West’s St, Peter’s, will 
require an additional 5 * as they gut Into bloom ; and this heat should l*c main- 
tained till tho borrios aro wholly sot, when n slight diminution of tcmi>omtutx« 
may take place, according to tho timo when tlio cn^p is wanted. Itegulato 
tho growbg vines so os to keep them as evenly balaneetl as possible. To cfl’cet 
this, keep tho lower spurn on a par with tho uj>por ones, and allow thorn to 
grow for somo timo before they aro slopj^d; this will help to ctnnUcract 
the flow of sap upwards, and to balanoo tho growth of the tree. 

1245. Tliinning, stopping, ond (ying-in should now Ixs done dtuly, watering 
iVeely, and softo sorts with more delicate foliage require shading fur a few Innira 
about noon. About the middle or cud of the month romovo any fermenting 
material which may have been loft on tho borders of tho oiuly houses, a ml 
give a dressing of decaywl turf or rotten dung, spreading it over tho sur- 
face to prosen*o tho roots. When tho grains in the early houw nro cut, great 
care should bo taken to preserve tho foliage in a he.althy condition for tho nr\t 
three months, by frequent syringing, to keep down Iho rod spider, whi^ h tlio 
dry air of tho house during tho ripening of the fruit will, have encouraged. 
Tho success of next season’s crop will mainly depend on this aftiTdiHUdmefit, 
If the foliage b unhealthy, or tho vinos weakly, and new wckmI Is rt^iuia'il to 
furnish healthy lea\e«, iho growth should bo 8top|>otl when threo or four 
joints are formed. Abundance of air and light ai'o in«lU|>onRablo nuxllirub w, 
Keep tho houses conkuning grajies ripo or ni>ening very dry, uml admit air 
liberally. 

1246. FtSM in Pofr.— Whore it is intended to grow vines in pots, select the 
necessary plants now j those raised from last ye.ar’s eyes being best for forcing. 
Cut them down and pot them in 12 - or H-inch |K)ts, using a eoiTH»o*it com- 
posed of good turfy loam, mixed with a little rotted dung, J*laeo them in a 
cool house or pit to break ; afterwards place them in a house where they can 
bo trained near to tho glass. 

1247. Keep tho ntmwphcro of tho swcliiiig fruit humid, ami tho 
earth about tho roots moderately moist, usin j; occuMoually weak manuro-wa^er. 
Where €;xtm heavy fruit is desired, all suckei's bhauM bo removed as tluy 
appear. On warm aftcrnooni syringe copioiihly, and clo&o up with a tempera- 
ture of 90 % giving air again towards evening. When there arc imlicatlons of 
changing colour, withhold water, and »to that the bottom-heat is kept steady 
kt about 85 % Tho plants intended for auliimn-frviitlng should now be sbiftc^l 
into their fruiting-pots. The best pines for swelling their fruit in winter arc 
the smooth-leaved Cayonno and tho Black Jamaica, with a few Qtioons. To 
Initaro these showing fruit within tho neat two ftionUis, it wilt bo noecstary 
eilher to remove them into a house with a dHor atmosphere, or to a|>ply it to 
them whnns thiqr nro growing. They sliould now havo fllled thofr {nets with 

4iOU]4 Imv^ larger poU without dolay. Ul» pot* bo large 
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«noiii^ to tttow tk gwod portion of turfy lowil round ibe krfi ; pot thorn firmfy, 
ood nithor deeper tbnn the prorloos potting. On plunging thorn ahrosh^ allow 
them ooiifidomhfy more room, and bring them near the glass. Pines plantod 
out in open bods must also have tho roots kept in a moist state by waterings^ 
which at this poricwl may Jbe girea orerheaci, provided the pits are closed up 
at a liigh tomporaiuro. 

1248. r«ocA-/ 7 ota«f.— Tlie fruit on trees put forward in December will now 
bo ai>proacbing mattirity, and tho bouse should be kept rather dry, giving all 
tho air possible. At this stage they will boar forcing freely ; keep, however, 
tho syringe at work twice or thrice dmly ; tie in the shoots as they advance, 
and expose tho fruit to tho free action of light, if a high colour is wanted. In 
the sucecssion-houso the borders should bo kept well watered. Iritish Queens 
are very subject to rod spider : to keep this down, ply tho syringe well till they 
are in bloom after tho fruit is set ; the inside walls of the house should be 
washerl with a siilphur mixture. The fruit of tho “Queens ** will require some 
kind of 8upj>ort, owing to tho length of tho footstalk. That the ripening 
fruit may enjoy all the advantages of light and air, tie closo in tho shoots 
intervoniug Imtwcen tho trellis and the glass, and take oH any loaves shading 
tho fruit from tho sun. Give air freely to poaches during their last stage, to 
improve the colour and flavour, and allow them plenty of iimo to ripen, which 
will improve both their siso and appearance. A net should be suspended loosely 
undemoath the trees before the crop is ripe, to collect any fruit which may 
get overlooked in gathering. 

1249. Fiffi will now be ripening, and In this stage watering sho\ild be dis- 
oontinuod, as it injures tho flavour of the fruit. When in tubs, however, and 
a seoond crop is coming on, manure water should l>o given in moderation. 

125Q. DOW swelling will re<(uire a moderate amount of water ; if tlie 

plants are growing in mere loam, I'niuid manuro should givou. Be parti* 
oular that the lKdt<^m is maintained at a steady point : a defleionoy or excess 
of heat at this stage would most materially interfere with the swelling of the 
fbult. To preserve tho suti in a medium stato of dryness, and to save fr«<iucnt 
waterings, the surface of the bed may l>o covered with common flat tiles or 
bmken binckbats. Great attention mttst be paid to preserve the prindpal 
leaves from Injury. The fruit of plants growing on trellises should bo placed 
on a thin piece of board suspended under tho plants. After the fruit is throe 
paits sw^cUtKi, afresh growth may be permitted if the plants ore intended to 
l>nHluco a second cr«:»p. 

1251. OirAanf. jtfowis —VenUlarion must still be •irictly attended tow 
Ojxm all vontilaWm during the day, except in fierce north and east winds. 
Wersted netting of |*inch mesh may be placed over the ventilators with 
ad vatitege in eovere weather. If tho caterpillar attacks the young shoots olf the 
aprieety the etwis must be pinehed off and crushed. Summer-piming of treea 
tobeeotreatod to eommenoe early this month. Inpyrnmid^apricwi^aasoott 
as tlto sheetahaveisade sis or eaven leatee, tnuei have the riathtoiif wUhth* 
Otolol Urn alMot{diiehidero«l«ff vilto a pf«ikiil% leaving 01^/ five miS» 
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team. fVom tblc leading ahoot two or thrao will break ; I& like i 
when they breaks all but one of these is to bo {linobed down to fits leaww* 
When this one has mode ten leaves, pinch to nine. With pymtnidal 
poaches and noctarinos, as soon as iho shoot has made three learos, pinch off 
the third loaf with the end of the shoot, leaving two pHncipal ones* TheM 
pinched shoots will soon put forth fresh shoots, which, with all taooeedisig 
ones, must be pinched off to one loaf as soon as thi*eo are formodt 


§ 10.— HOTliED AND FflAMB CULTIVATION. 

1252. Hotbeds may fetill be made for starting cucumbers and mdons wiHt 
greater certainty of obtaining fruit, and also with far le.ss lal>our and materiiff 
than fonnorly, the weather being much warmer, and the sun aiding by hii 
rays the efforts of tlio cultivator ; but the same directions apply now as before 
for making the Ixjtis, excepting that they need not bo quite so higU--ihree feel 
or rather more will bo sufficient Beware of building hotbeds with long or 
insufficionily-prcparod dung : the violence with which it ferments will dostn^ 
the plants or lay the foundation of a weak, sickly giwth, ac.companiod by mil' 
dow and other pests. Groat caution is necessary, because ovor^hoating li 
more likely to occur, and is loss easily detected now than in colder weather. 
Wait a week, or even two, rather than build with insufficiently' prepared dong. 
Sew the seed and raise the plants as already directed, and treat in nearly all 
respects in the manner described. Shading will bo necessary for nowly-romoted 
plants, if the sun is powerful ; but plants can bo ro*poUod, or planted in such m 
maimer that they do not in the least miss the moving : let the jwts be thoroiighly 
clean before using them, and the pl.ants will tuni out without breaking ilie ball 
of earth, or disturbing the mots. Give plenty of air to growing plants, partion* 
larly in sunny wc.'ithcr. Neither cucumbers nor melons sliouW bo shaded— -11 
is ncces.sary tliat the stems bo mature*! and ripened, in order to seeuro a good 
bearing condition : plants that are vigorous and healthy will boar iho foU 
light of the s^io, if air is admitted pro|x>r(hmod to its influence. Attoiid well 
to pinching back undcr*growth, and pcg;^ing down the stems : they will ifOOl 
at every joint by so doing, and continue bearing much longer. Wator niusl fe# 
given more freely as the weather gets warmer ; but see that tho plants aro imI 
ohlllod, which will bo tho case if the water it not of a icmperatiiro 
cypial to that of the bed. Shut up abemt 4 or 6 p. m., and open as ««riy in tin 
morning as the weather will permit, and water before closing in prafofonoo tl 
other timc» ; as during iho night the {flanls revel in a moist, dewy atmc«|)lius^ 
The principal summer crop of melons should be got out this month imd biff 
the ordinary molon-pit will be brought into roqnhrttfon. Lot a good qam0l^ 
of woll*pr«pared dung be ready ; tho pit should bo about four foot deep 
rising at an aim^lo of or thereabouts, of the most s^fdo oonitmtloiv^ 

etborsffpliaiieeobdiig nooossary; bt^itidamldbobMadaiid mmyvtMiboti 
•Moml of tfoldiioffstilBdottidt^ a laatfoghoal^ ai^ldio IM 
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ilie i^ta niiy htT« soiBeidiit room to trail ; bat they miift not be allowed to 
ramble at pteatora Ke<^ thorn within bounds by stopping and pinching ; let 
ibe dung be thrown in evenly, and worked about with thefoHc, so that it may 
fioisink more in one plaoe than another ; allow it to settle ; throw on six or eight 
inches of good ioamy soil, which tread over. When of the right temperatare 
(about 80*') tho plants may bo put in, settled with warm water, and afterwards 
watered about twice a week, but not overhead when about setting the ihiit : 
etir tho soil and f>our it between the roots at that time. Bees will find their way 
into pits and frames at this time of tho year, and fertiiiae tho fruit-blossoms 
although some growom, to make doubly sure, still porfom that task. Melons 
in full growth must have plenty of frosh air to insure that dark healthy 
greenness in the foli/ige indicative of vigour in those plants. Close before the 
air cools too much, and open in tho morning before tho steam shows on tho 
glass : both aro important, because, if tho lighte aro left open late, tho wr 
inside is chilled, and rendered unsuitod for healthy respiration ; whereas, in 
the morning, if kept closed too long, tho plants sweat, and aro less able to 
bear tho sunlight. I consider shading unnocossary, except in case of fresh 
planUng : if properly treated in other respects, they will bo able to bear tho 
sun's rays. 


1253. Cucumbors and melons may bo grown under bond-glasses, if managad 
inwmo such method as the following. Tho plants aro supposed to be raised 
in Uarch or April, and potted singly or in pairs, and kept growing till tho 
boglimmg of this month ; a trench is marked out, four feet wide, and dug out 
to the Uo^ of 15 or 18 inches, throwingthe earth equally on each aide: then 
hrow to dung winch bos been previously prepared, sufficient to form a bed at 
^ throe f«t deep; on this throw a hill of soU (if good garden soil, that 
thrown out of tho troneh will do) at intervals of four feet from each other. The 
aint ir***" '"'*’‘“'8 small hills of eight inches high or so, is to avoid the rapid 
^^ng consequent mam adding too great a Weight all at once, which would 

because n*” “ » circumstance to bo avoided, 

‘‘ ^ band-glasses one on 

W W ‘r*® ‘"P’ "-ben the rank 

heat ha, paged, jait in tho planU, two under each hand-gL, and riisTw 

‘PP®" through the soil, add more earth 
i too wboto is level. Tho heat is maintained by placing more dung, first on 

to “ “‘®.®‘^®*'- “P tbno tho wcatow will bo aSfficioLly 

«>®%»“»®“ bricks' 

WHo trail ^ proper dung, and too whole IsvoUsdfor too 

i»S4* vtfioiobloiiuurrQwitmd soonk 

. f ... ^ 


; but let Hiebed be bfoadery 
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and uot ignite so high^ pUciog about a foot of soil on H ; all that is noeeesary 
is a slight boat to start them, and covering with handlights. 

1255. Frame potatoes, cawots, cauliflowers, &o. will bo fit for the Ublo tlds 
month, and may bo replaced by any of tho above, taking out thottld soil and 
replacing it with fresh, and applying now linings. Such or© also very usofVil 
for growing capsicums and tomatoes, either for fruiting or merely prepara- 
torily to planting them under a wall : in either case, they should bo grown in 
pots. They may be used for other tender annuals ; colosias and oocksoorabs 
always do best when plunged in heat, and grown in a frame or shallow pit, 

1256. Frames are also excellent for hardening off all sorts of bodding-stock 
for tho flower-garden ; tho lights can bo pulled quit© off, and tho plants are 
thus inured gradually to the open air. 


8 ll.~CuTTAOE GaIiDENS. 

1257, Cottage gardens may, and often do, look exceedingly pretty, 
bocauao, being on a small scale, they are completely under control, mtn*© 
so than largo gardens, which rarely receive an nmoutit of attention pro- 
portioned to what the cottager may bestow on his few srpiaro ixids, Tho law 
of proportion is applicahlo to garden matters os to other things ; a small 
garden may be made a perfect picturo of neatness and gaiety, whereas in 
larger gardens, unless tbero is plenty of labour, tlio gardener is always doing, 
and nothing over oppears to bo dono. This ought to reconcile many who 
dream of the wondors of floral skill they would display had they more 
•{Ace. Cottage gardens being on a limited scale, the object should be to 
make tho most of what they have. Old worn-out shrubs, trees, or plants, 
should bo discarded. Not a foot of valuable space should bo occupied by 
anything tliat is not either useful or ornamental, (Mcar the ground of nil 
such, and then oscerttun what subjects will best repay, v ith real onjoyniont, 
the labour and expense of planting. Hut first of all, is tho plan or shape 
to your liking ? If not, set about altering it. llie planning of gardens admits 
of variations as numerous as designing for shawl -patterns. However that 
may bo, let every small garden present one predominating feature; lot It bo 
oithpr shrubbery, lawn, geometric flower-beds, or rockery ; this will give 
a distinct and withal an attractive appearance, wliich it would not otherwise 
possess ; at tho same time everything should bo pro|K)rtioncd to tho place. 
Cottage gardens may be made to look neat and attnictive by merely laying 
down tbo centre with grass, and ctiUing flower-bods of various shapes on 
it, the gross lawn being surrounded by a grovel walk, the w'holo skirted with 
a border next to tho inclosuro. The fomi and style of tho garden must in ft 
groftt measure depend on tho aspect, Uio situation, .and the nature of the 
indosureu For instance, if much overshadowed by trees, fhw deciduous 
shrubs would pay for planting, while roost kinds of erergroon shrubs would 
thiiTS and he in f;ood koo|dDg. Grass gets drawn up or dies off and seldutp 
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Oiroi ffttUfaction wlieo «JittJod ; hut to numy other plants such a aliuaiioii 
ia the natural habitat. Ferns grow naturally in tho woods. Many sorts of 
herbaceous plants also feel quite at home so shaded. Anemones, Arams, 
Hyporicums, Sedums, Saxifrages, Primnlafl, and varioiis bulbous-rooted plants, 
as Crocuses, Galauthus, Oniithogalnms, Narcissus, arc among these. It is 
thus quite ueccojary to ascertain, before laying out money on plants, that 
they are a<Iaptcd to the situation. In a north aspect most of the above will 
thrive, and, if dear overhead, mo&t of the deciduous flowering plants 
aI*^o will do well ; hut ns a nde, bright-flowering plants prefer a sunny 
a^icct, although in tho summer time flowers last much longer in the shade. 
Again, Bomcthiiig is due to tho nature of tho soil. In a good retentive loam, 
plants will bear tl»o fiercest rays of tho .wn wilhotit injury, and most of 
-the rhododendrons and other American plants will do well. If tho soil bo 
loose and pt*rou8, a continuous application of water will scarcely keep thgm 
in health. a gen oral nilc, wherever grass gives a short, close, lively, and 
verdurous aitpoaniuco, aUiiost any plants will grow satisfactorily. In arrang- 
ing a small garden, ono particular class of plants should predominate. Avoid 
a crowdo<l and hetorogonoous mixture of habits and characters in plants, and 
>.pvo each individual plant room to grow. In a small compass, if roses aro 
planted, let them have a fair chance, by giving them plenty of space, light, and 
ftir. Tho queen of flovvoi s deserves tho first place, from its beauty and fragrance, 
but others have their merits. Khododondrons, planted either in a mass or 
fingly, aro splendid objects in tho flowering season. Tho hardy hybrids aro 
best for general purposes, they being oraamental as evergreens, besides tho 
beauty and variety of tho flowers. Hardy azaleas also produce a fine effect 
Whcti planted iiunn-sscs ; botli those and rhododendrons do best when planted 
in peat-c?arth ; but they do very well on a stiff clay subsoil, with proper stations 
for tho plants— yhoulil bo snuk a trifle lower than tho level of tho garden, and 
they rociuiro a deal of water fj*om tho time of blooming till they have sot their 
buds Ihr tho next season. Tho object in sinking tho bed is to give water 
more eficctivdy. Choice hollyhocks, horbaccous plants, forns, pansies, tulips, 
dahlias, in clumps or bods, when tastefully arranged, aro all admi-ssiblo ; but 
hi small gnr<lens a few plants, or even ono kind well grown, aro better than 
n host of indnTci’cntly-gR)vvn plants. It is this sci^aratc growing of |>articxilar 
plants that originates stjporiority in tho ciilturo of each ; and although exclu- 
siveness in this respect ought not to bo carried to excess, it noverthelesa 
gives a greater interest than when tho attention is divided amongst a great 
variety. 

lasS. Arratigtng flowers in small gartlens being a matter of toste^ must be 
left to the proprietor. Our object Is to give such general directions as may 
itssJst the amateur in carrying out his particular views. In planting beds with 
halMmrdy plants, which" is usually done about the latter <md of May, tire 
l^lants should be in a condition to start into llow'er. Much time Is loet by 
ptantii^ small or late-struck plants. In arranging them, the moat htilhont 
edBbot Is prodiuood by mossing ; every bed beia^p phmtediri^eiie dlethieteliup^ 
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— -O&e with Terbeuai^ another with geraniumti^-^d tbetOi agaia, arrangad 
according to thoir various ooloun^ ^iher in groups or tibhom^ with dua 
wgard to height 


Verbenas are very mooh of the aame habit 
and height; but » very fine effect it 
proditcea by planting bMs entirely with 
them, they combining all ooloura but 
yellow. 

Geraniums are much the tame, but vary in 
height. Thus, Little David ia very 
dwarf 4^ Tom Thumb, rather taller; 
Punch Queen (perpetual), taller atiU. 
The Zonale, or horaeahoedeaved, are 
mostljr of tall habit ; Cerise and pink- 
fiowering aorta are generally dwarr. 

Cakeolarias embrace all ahaclca of yellow 
and orange ; eoine are vciy dwarf, at 
aurea J^orihunda ; others are taller, 
but rarely exceed 1$ incbca iu one 
aeaaon. 

Blue J^helias are all of very dwarf habit, 
and are \ cry cflVctiTc for frontage, being 
continuous bloomcra. 


C^pkeoa grow about 8 or 10 bchea htgtu 
Betunias are much the tame in habit as 
verbenae, being dwarf and trailing! this 
tribe embraeea many ooloura. 
Seliotrepes are moetly of lilac o^fioor, but 
some are darker : they are mostly dwarf 
and spreading I but they are ehtefiy 
valued for the>r p(*rfnme. 

Lanianas are much the tame ia lisbity 
growing about 15 inehes high, 
Afferaiums grow still taller, and tome are 
variegated i all these, and many others 
of a like nature, may be raised firom 
cuttings in heat, in February and llarch, 
and hardened ofi’ in frames before plant- 
ing ; or they may he struck from cut* 
tings in Jufy ana jlugust, and wintered 
in a greenhouse, or even in a 
window, it being luerely nee* 
guard agaimit frost and uaxnp. 


1259, In plai.ting n border, tho riblion-Rtylo is very cflcctivo,— Ibitt is, sup* 
posing there bo room for fivo or six rows, each row a foot or 18 inebos 
wide, —a double row of Lobelia spcciosa next tho edging, followed 1 >y a row 
verbenas, Ilolibrd’s sSnowflakc, or any other white sort j those, again, 
fonoa'od by Calceolaria aurca ; this by Tom Thumb geranium. If there is 
room for ono or more rows, they may bo followed by Salvia patens (blue)/ 
Coreopsis lanccolata (yellow), a row of wbito phlox, and a back row of dubUaS, 
These should graduate in height and colour. This is merely given ns a sample 
of what might be done. However, there aro many things that would do, in the 
same way, as Kaiiigia variegata. Isotomiis, PhU-x Drummondii, are oil dwarf, 
and suitable for front row ; l^ctnnias. Heliotropes, Liintanas, ie,, might form 
a second ; Ageratums, Galardias, *S.'\lvias, might forzn a third, A^^nin, Mira* 
bilis, still taller ; then dahlias, and hollyhocks, aJle.*4t of all# Or ribbons ar* 
very efibetivo planted with annuals, as Ihlox DnimmondiS, stocks, asters,' 
Zinnias, Xeranthemums, and sweet peas, all which graduate in height, and 
vary in colour. Those may be raised in frames in Marcl; Jind planted out in 
May, or sown in tho open ground in May. Hardy anzimds may be sown early 
in spring, and bo allowed to flower ; and then followed by bcddjng-pknts or 
by biennials, which arc best sown in May and planted out. Hardy hcrbaceoui 
^ilants alone may keep a border pen^etually gay, but are not well suited for 
mossing. They should, however, bo arranged with regard to height and 
colour. Pansies, daisies, primroses, soHnes, i:c,, being dwarf; pinks, cloves, 
carnations, veronicas, Ac., taller ; phloxes, various sorts of eampanuloft, ebry* 
sanibemums, &c., and starworU, Kubockkias, Ac., being tallest of alh T&is 
of plants flower at various times of the year, frem early spring to late 
in the autunm. Where spring-flowering bulbs are mixed tip with them, H k 
not ndflMible to plant them near the edg», as is often practised. Plant them 
&r ; 9 » they flower when the borders ire oomparatively bore, they are 
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wt to bo soen to advant&go ; and tbo lon^^ fin^oooy loaToi do not disfigitro tho 
border! after thoy bavo flowered^ as ibey do in tho old method. Lato bulbs, 
Hi Qlsdlolus and Ulica, being tall, should bo placed far enough book to oorre^ 
O|)ond with tho other plants. Very pretty effects may be produced by planting 
a ribbon border or clump with plants of ornamental foliage. These look 
better, If neatly managed, than most people would imagine. It may also be 
done with tho very commonest and cheapest of plants ; for Instanoo, a front 
row of variogatoil orabis, which is a very oommon hardy herbaceous plant ; 
second row, Henderson's beet, treated as an annual. This is a d«q|rf, and 
very bright crimson-coloured sort, and grows about 8 or 10 inches high ; third 
row, Antcnaria, or variegated mint— hardy ; fourth row, rorilla nankinensU 
•»«aunual j fifth row, ribbon-grass — hardy ; sixth row, purplo Amok, Atriplex 
rubra^ annual. These graduate in height and colour, and have a very protty 
effect, aud last tho wholo summor and autumn. 


8 12.— WlSDOW-GAnDESlXO. 

uCo, Many window^plants will bo in full bloom at this time ; and to pro- 
servo their freshness as long as possUdo, give plenty of fresh air ; and though 
a little sun morning aud afternoon is beneficial, still too much is likely to pro- 
d\tcc a contrary effect, and cause them to fade long beforo they would do 
with timely and judicious shading. If tho plants are in ordinary pots, which 
are certaluly Itoii, let them bo plunged iu ornamental pots or vases, and fill 
up tliC vacancy between with moss or sand ; they will not only look bettor, 
luit the roots, being kept cool, will keep tho moisture longer, and less watering 
will be necessary. This is of some consequence In a room ; for although 
watering will bo sometimes nocossary, moans should bo taken to reduce tho 
quantity nxiuired, by shading, plunging, and keeping tho pots in feeders-^* 
that is, jm!»8 or saucers, which aro made to match with tho pots or vases ; but 
this rotiuires a little judgment : it will never do to let tho roots of the plants 
stand In sbiguant water. When tho pots aro placed in the pans or saucers, 
fill tho vacancy with a mixture ol silver-sand and finely-broken — not pow- 
dorsd— charcoal : this will absorb the water that runs through tho {tot, and 
yield it bock again to tho plant, besides prerenting stagnation. The time to 
wator a plant is just when the soil logins to present an appearance of dryness, 
which is best soon when the surface is pretty firm, although it is advisable to 
stir it sometimes ; but if, after stirring, the plant wants water, give it from a 
fine root. This will settle it again, so that it is easily ascertained when the 
plaati want water afterwards. Most of the plants before-named will oontinue 
bloiStting this month. If any are infested with aphis or greon-fly, brush it off 
with a small brush, without injuring the plant, A low plants may be k«pt 
fine firwa this pest by this means, without having troGourse to funugating with 
tohaq0S« Varkms tort% of herbaceous plants may bo culrivaiod outside, on 
the^Indqir-W^pMi: b^g hardy, they will atami all wenthmib bqinrebsat 
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fHioieeUd from letero froot, cmd winds, tmd hot sun ; in fact, tliey do host In 
a north aspect during the summer, and those who have such situations cannot 
do better than choose tram this class, l*hcro are the sedtims or stonoosops^ 
man/ of which are very pretty when in flower, as S. Siehaldii andothemt 
even the common yellow and white stoneerops i^re interesting when in flower, 
and hang over the aides of the pot, completely covering it : they mostly have 
visoid, fleshy leaves, and stand drought without much injury ; oonsequonity 
they are good things to begin with. The Semporvivums, or houselooks, are much 
the same in habit and style of growth, as some of the preceding ; they are equally 
easy of culture. Then, again, there is the prolific family of Saxifrages, which' 
includes the time-honoured London Pride, and species far too numerous to 
mention here, but ell of moro or less merit for pot-oulturo. Then, again, 
there are the Phlox species, m procumlem, svimlata^ kc., which are of dwarf 
trailing habit, very suitable to hang from a window-lodge* Primulas, as the 
double white, lilac, and red, and also Primula Auricula, before spoken of, 
are interesting subjects for practice on the window-sill. Many others might 
be mentioned, as Campanulas, particularly rotundt/ofta and pumtia, Irises, 
firellls, kc. ; but the culture for all is much the same : they grow in sandy 
loam, and should have proper drainage. Chrysanthemums are very suitable 
for window-culture, and now is iho time to propagato them from cuttings or 
offsets, to make neat bushy plants for flowering iq November. Cuttings 
strike freely if planted round a pot, and placed in the shade. Oflsets may bo 
potted singly. Any that are advancing, and have filled their pots with roots, 
should be put into larger. Such as are growing vigorously may receive liquid 
manure two or throe times a week. Tbb is made by placing two or three 
shovelfuls of the dung of cattle into a tub, filling it up with water, and 
stirring it well round, then allowing it to settle, when it Is ready for use* 
Some use guano in this way, but a much smaller quantity will suffice ; and 
those who are not experienced in the use of these stimulants had better nse 
them cautiously, and in a rather weak state. Their uses ore to supply that 
nourishment to plants which they have exhausted fh>m the soil ; so that it coii 
do no good where the roots hare not reached the sides of the pots, and the 
plants are not growing vigorously. All soft-wooded and free growing plants 
may bo benefittad by its application in suitable quantities ; but hard-woodod 
and fine-rooted plants, such as Ericas, EpacrUcs, Azalctis, Ac., should recoivo 
very Uttle indeed, if any, and that In a very weak state. Fast-growing 
|danis, as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Genistas, &c., should not be frequently turned^ 
since they always make a face towards the light, end the procem might 
weaken them : it would be better to tralo them out fanllke, by means of thin 
painted sticks. Fem-cases may be turned oocasiopally. The plantain these 
have a like tendency ; consequently they show best from the light. By turning 
tbeease^ the ftett of the plants ars brought fiming the room. If they ean 
reoaiveUglit dlree^y overhead, it will be so mtuflt the better. We have one ee 
|deeed,Ioelri]ig«xeeediaglyflw^ Haeldemteqtdieesmy attcsdl^ 

•ndliivelfliwdMeeeidr io 3tae may be tdented vrilh 
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ft number of 

nuty bft allowed to trail orer the eorfaeo of the ftoil 
eeahift ft good eontro plant for a tall case; also Adiaetum pedatiim, oue Of tho 
moat graoefut of ferns, but dies down orery winter. The Aspleniuma ofo 
ftiieiieiisive and numerous family to choose ih»m^ pariicidftrly A. vlviponiniy 
bnlMferum, paniculatum, add others, producing young feme on the old learoft, 
find root in the air. The Scolopondrlams are also suitable^ and idiow well 
their broad shining learcs or fronds. Both the planting and management of 
Iheso casea must depend a great deal on the situation or locality. In a dry 
warm room many foms that aro considered very tender may bo grown 
euoccssfully ; but they will roquiro more water, which should be warm when 
given, ond less vontilotlon ; for the dry air of a warm room, ill suited to most 
plants, is for more injurious to ferns ; and some of them naturally come from 
warm humid climates ; they must therefore bo oarefhlly treated in this respect. 
If an 0fH»ning at each end were made, and this covered with lino wire gauze, 
it would admit air without any of its ill consequences. Plant-cases for window* 
gardening have boon greatly improved of late. One — ^the inx^entiou of an 
invalid lady-^is ingeuiotisly contrived so as to bold hot water. A cistern 
beneatli tias, boing roplonlshod once in twenty-four hours, maintains a soft 
genial boat, so that many stovo-plants can bo thus grown and displayed to 
advanti^. The zinc trough at bottom is fUlod with sand and charcoal, in 
which the pots aro plunged. This being kept moist, dififuscs a soft dewy 
atmoaphero in the body of tho case, which is in form a double cube. They 
arc made by Pickard and Co., King's Cross, London. 

1361. or Iloarlscuso, may be cultivated in pots : they are often raised 

fh>m seed, which may bo sown at any time from March to October, caiofully 
inpottiug tho young plants as they ad vanco. They aro also raised from cuttings 
or ut&ots, which strike readily. Pansies flower at almost any time of the year 
If kept growing, and aro very ornamental, and vary considerably in colour : 
soil, gritty loam. 

1363. Ciuaviiias aro very ornamental while in bloom, and may bo raised 
either from ofTsets or from seeds : if tho latter, sow in July and August, in 
loam and loaf-mould, well sanded ; prick off into small pots, and repot as they 
advance ; in winter, protect from frost by moans of mats or litter. They will 
flower in April, May, and Juno, and often later. If grown from offsets, take 
them off in Beptomber, and pot singly in 3-inch pots ; otherwise treat as 
before. These like frame-culturo, if proteotod from frost : in mild weather, a 
slight wetting of the leaves will bo boneflcial. The seed is not difficult to save, 
or Way be procured at any respectable nursery. Plants raised from seed aro 
i|ure to flower and look neat j but good sorts should bo increased, or pear- 
pftUiftted by means of ofliots. 

*< 63 % Arwmraro very ornamental as window-planks on acoountof their fine 
as well as the large and singular flowers : they girow in. kem, and 
DMniie plenty of water. They flower la Ifftreh, A|^, end Meyi alter 
42ft down paiiially, tad mey h» pni In llift sluidft tffl 
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Oaiol>«fev A* mamhtm Ae/imm td be eii2ilv»liod on oMimt ollU 
Ib&lgie; 

xa6^ Tk$ Lilif qfAg Vfdity (Convatiari» mesfatu) should lam a plaoo In th® 
aindow* Wbcsre they grow tMck In a border^ dtitiem of thorn way bo iakon 
np in Koyomber, potted, and plaoed In th# frame : they will ^wor tnuob 
oariier than thooe out of doors. If the plump erowna are fucked out and 
potted, a cluster of fiowering-spilces may be had in eaob pot : after flowering^ 
they may bo plunged hi the border again, and wUl probably flower Uie follow^ 
lug year. If only small m owns can bo had, they bo a twelvemonth boCoro 
flowering. 

1065. Intermediate StocU will begin to flower now if sown tho preceding July. 
They may be sown in a shady border at that time, and, as soon os large enough 
to handle, place three or four round a fl«ineh pot ; in October, they will 
large enough to pot singly into tJic same aisod pots. Stand them in the frame 
for the winter. As they exhibit the Imdf^ tho double and the single may bo 
distinguished. . Put the single aside, if wanted for seeding ; otherwise they 
may be thrown away. They grow in sandy loam. 

xa66. Ftrns also come in very useful, ospocially the Adianiums, or maiden* 
hairs, and, most particularly, aeuneatuM. Onckdum lueidum is good for 
bouquets ; Pteris sefTulata^ and also P. rolundi/oliat for its dark leaf; and even 
the common Hartstongue if grown in a frame, or anywhere under glass, is very 
omamcutal. 

1267. Citrui AwmniiwA^ common ottuigo, is worth growing, both for the 
flowers and fruit, which, in winter, oro very eflective for tablo*docoration, if 
out with foliage attached. Solanuni psetido-cajtsicttm, called Winter Cherry, 
also tho common Physalis, also called Winter Cherry, are very pretty In 
bouquets. 
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CXiP OABBEKS AKD THEXB I^ENEWAXi* 

iaG8. Tuerk l« somothing to mcrooce in tlio very 
idea of an ^*olJ garden/’ To the imaginative it suggests 
recollections of old baronial fortalicos of the York and 
lAiiaistor wors^ whose walls and battlements were levelled 
under the firmer policy and more peaceful times of tho 


Tudors ; grey weather- beaten stone walls, deep oriel-windows, heavy clustering 
ehimnoys, half- hidden, half* revealed, by masses of dark glossy ivy ; broad 
gravel tcn*aoc8, with retaiuing-walls and balustrades, decorated with Italian 
vosea, rosUog on tho foundations of the old battlements, with rich green lawn, 
and shrubbery, and [)ark,-~comfield8, meadows, villages, and spires, extending 
%rbe}’ond, until lost in tho distance. This lordly {deturo may be replaced by the 
more humble prior>'-houses or abl)ey wrested from tho Church, whose gardens 
weiro laid out by tho ** monks of old,'* who well knew how to select a pleasant 
and fertile site, end how to use it ; or, U may be, by some snug EUsabethan 
eoUeg^ so os^, just far enough removed iirom the village, and at Its best 
end, to give its inhabitants room to brsathe><-*a place of 'Mattered ease;** 
irlth moUbmed windowi^ covered with creepers and perpetual rceea ; with 
dsimwid leoi imd auny^anglod gaidei^ Btaa^og in a Uira, 
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u ^ wlv«t pUd Which ilceoratcs itc lifawiog^roomj^ iHth hm^ doner* 
border, and interspened with flower-bede, hllcd with old.fa&hloned bulb* 
and herbaceous pkuta, and rlbbon-graea, wilh just such an amount of massed 
and bedded-out plants as show ^t dbie inhabitants, while preservinj; the 
antique character of the garden, are also alive to modem improvmnents. 

1069, There is another recollection of an *'^old garden” which luiunts many 
wayworn travellers on the path of life— the garden of early youth and child* 
hood, where they were permitted to taste the first peach of the season, or to par* 
tahe of the earliest and sweetest of goosebonios or strawberries, or feast on the 
earliest of mellow pears. Memoi^ carries one back to such days, and to a 
grim Cerberus of a gardener, who kept the keys of such a garden, inclosed 
in walls too lofty to bo scaled. But then the sweetness of those peam and 
goos^rries and strawberries when by good luck or favour they wem ob- 
tained I No fhiits of these days have a flavour liko them. And what a glow 
of colour did that broad flower-lwrder present in the glorious summer sun •, 
for even the sun has lost the brilliancy it had while the century was yet in 
its « teens.” 

laya But every modal has its reverse, and whore one old garden brings 
golden recollections with it, nine others toll of indolenco and neglect. 
Listen to the llov. John Laurenoo, who had always had an ** earnest desire to 
Itavo a garden, "and at last, ** by the providence of God and the bounty of a 
generous patron,” got a rural lUnng and a garden. Adjoining my house, 
when I came here,” ho says, ** I found what they called a garden, of about 
thirty-two yards square, mounted with low mud walls, quite overrun with 
couch or twitch-grass, nettles, and a few stunted gooseberry -bushes, a worn- 
out soil, and a w’ot white clay within half a foot of the surface. The earnest 
desire I always had to have a garden made mo look on with grief ; but yet I 
instantly resolved to do something, that no time might bo lost. 

1271. I was di88uado<l by most of my neighbours, as thinking it a very 
vain attempt, and that I should lose my labour and charge os others had 
done. Not discouraged, however, I resolved to pull clown the mud wall that 
faced the south-east, and to build mo a brick one in its stead, nine feet high ; 
which 1 did, by the help of my neighbours, the Kimo summer. What methods 
I used to give myself any hopes of fhiit in such a garden was made almost 
invitd JUinei'td, and will appear elsewhere. I can only say here, to enoourago 
my friends, that in three years’ time 1 began to taste the fruits of my labour^ 
and over since 1 have had plenty, even greater than 1 could reasonably 
expect.” 

1272* Most of our gardening friends wdll be familiar with another phase of 
** old gm'dmui,” in which the soil has been manured year after year, and 
cropped without any system of rotattoo, until it has be^me a mass of black 
pasty-lpoking earth,— rich, but altogether unsuitable growing the ordinary 

garden cnq^neiid firidt-tieea The truth is, the soil is choked with unde* 
compoied dnog^ wdiich le unfitted Ibr the Ibod of phtote ; and It has been 
nteyear wUh thesaaefegitnhlwimt^ 
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thR particular conctHueat of aoik which is neoossaty for tha forther pro- 
duction of that particular crop. The oonsequonoo is, the vegetables cease to 
thrive fthe fouit-treoa ruu to wood ; poaches, nectarines, and apricots, canker 
and die, bnmch by branch ; plums refuse to bear; apples are infested irith 
Atnorioan blight ; pears make woody branches ; gooseberries and strawberries 
produce large leaves and small fnut, or none. These evils prevail everywhere, 
except in the best-cultivated gardens, or where the proprietor thinks for 
himself: especially do they prevail in farm -gardens, the place where one would 
ex{>eet d priim to 6nd a better state of things ; in the suburbs of large towns, 
where the gardens are secluded from light by overlooking buildings, where 
thopuro oxygen of tho air is overloaded with carbon, the evils of indigestible 
manure exist in great force. 

Z273. remedy for these evils depends on a vast vaiiety of circumstances. 
Is tho soil clay or loam ? or does sand, gravel, or chalk prevail ?— above all, is 
the drainage jMjrfoct 1 Few old ganlens, unless they have been renovated 
during tho last thirty }'ear8, can boast of thorough drainage, and without it all 
attempts at amelioration are vain. Let the proprietor, in this case — unless, 
indeed, the soil and subsoil are l>oth sufficiently porous for water to percolate 
through readily—saorifice his year’s crop, thorough drain it at oneo, and 
^ther give a good coat of lime, trench mid ridgo it up for the season, or 
trench andi take a crop of turnips or carrots from it, and ro-arrange it for 
cropping in the autumn and spring. 

IS74. Where tho draini^ is in proper order, and the soil and subsoil such 
A wet tenacious clay as that described by Mr. Laurence, two modes of 
dealing with it present themselves. The most ofBoient would be to dig the 
soil three feet deep and pile it up in heaps for burning, as described at page 
45 , taking care that the soil is only burnt sufficiently to cnimblo between 
the finger and thumb on being rubbed. 

1*75. When tlie soil is a porous one, the only remedy is to mix it with 
ft mote tonaciotts soU adille digging, thoroughly incorporating tho two soils 
together, and onriching them wi^ a liberal supply of thorougUly-dcctrtnpoficd 
dung or leaf-mould, in proportions suited to the intended crops. 

1276. Ketumifig for a moment to Mr. Laurence • and his thii ty-two square 
yards of wet clay full of noxious weeds. "The first care,*' ho tells us, " is 
to destroy those, so that what is sown or planted may not f>ensh by thtir 
spmding luxnri.'uit growth. For this purpose I have found no w.sy so oertnin 
and effectual as laying the whole ground fidlow all tho summer, by digging it 
ever two or three several times, always observing to do it diurlxtg tho greatest 
heftts and droughts* This not only kills all the weeds, but it mellows and 
enriohtti the gieund exceedingly, as all good famem know very well Most 
«re lUKtundly deritons to improve their ground ; but If they sew with expeeta- 
Itott of fimlt whUe H is lUU of weeds, *tis hut labour loi^ and they will repent 
HZ* ^IdoootapeihthQSwitbfiip^toplmtlng&idt-tio^ 
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GO, ''for I would lo8o no time in planiinpr thorn, for, as it tokos yonri io pro* 
duee a crop from them, tho season should not bo lost." 

1277, Where the evil arises firom a system of over-manuring, the remedy is 
to clear a good portion of the richest earth away. “ * Generally speaking,” says 
a correspondent of tho Gardener'' i Chronicle, 'Hhere aro few places where an 
exchange of fresh earth may not be made ; for this garden soil forms one of tho 
most valoable dressings for pasture or meadow land which can be mot with. 
It is not always possible to get turf, or even soil, from pasture land, whidi Is 
the very best for garden purposes ; but failing this, that from arable land, 
if moderately fresh and foamy, will form no bad substituto. When tho rich 
top-soil has been removed, spread a good dressing of quieklimo oror the lower 
surface and fork it in,^if tho lime is an inch in thickness it will not bo 
too much. Afterwards road-soraplngs or old mortar may bo added when tho 
soil is heavy, and marl or a dressing of tho scourings of ditches when it is 
light. When this is well mixed with the lower spH, bring in the fresh 
earth and thoroughly incorporate the whole togothor. 

X278. Rather than do this imi)errectly, it will bo better that only a smaE 
portion should bo done at once, commencing with those portions on wbloh 
peas, cauliflowers, cabbages, onions, and carrots, aro to be grown, leaving the 
parts appropriated to asparagus, soakale, and rhubarb, for after- consideration. 
Above all, the fruit-tree borders, if they <»innot be entirely renovated, should 
only have ono half of the old soil removed and replaced by fresh loam, having 
previously made a good rubble bottom ono foot deep, over which two feet 
of the above compost should be placed for tho trees. Many kinds of fniit* 
trees may safely ^ lifle<l, if done carefully, and the roots laid in any spar# 
piece of ground while the borders aro being renewed, •-moro particularly 
pears, plums, and apricots, which will grow on richer soils than the poach 
and cherry.” Thorough draining is indispensable in all those improvements 
both in tho garden and fruit borders. To tho latter, intersecting surfaoo-draine 
are recommended for atimting tho soil ns well as for removing moisture. 

1279. Where it is found impracticnblo io remove any portion of tho over* 
rich earth, tho next best thing is to employ those materials which are found by 
practioo to counteract soils containing superabundjmeo of organic manures, 
lame is tho best and the most readily procurable. A mixture of Ci bushels and 
2 cwt. of salt is a valoablo compost for old gardens, and is STifBoient for ono 
acre. Superphosphate of limo mixed with a small quantity of nitrate of soda 
is tho next best ; but it is more cxpeDsivo. Roth tltese a{>plicatioi3« should bo 
torked in directly they aro spread over tho ground* A dressing of hot Hmo 
given every third year, adding phosphate of giumo oocasionally, would be a 
great improvement on stable-dung, no opportunity being lost of applying road* 
scrapings and marl, or calcarious soil, where much manuring is neoesssry. 
liquid manure is a better material than stable numure for these gardeiMb 
asH is more easily taken op by plants ; sad with chalk or lime ocoMdonaSy 
added, wS tend to Ibrm a better and more pxodiaotife soil, and eoe capable 
pi ip good ibr years, witboi^ 
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3>r. fiksoffem’s work on tbo Ch^miistiy of Soas, recently pubHebed, Teiy 
wful information on tbii point. 

{ l.-^U) GABDjEir-WALtS. 

Tronbloeome things to a gardener are old garden-walli, where year* 
of nailing bare loosened the mortar-jolnte, and left even the bxieka full of 
bolee; but Ihey are even more troublesome as harbours ol refuge for insects 
and all sorts of garden pests. When garden-walls get into this state^ theibst 
OOOvenient opportunity sbonld be taken for thexongb cteanshig and repair. 
Is autumn, after the fruit is gathered, or Sn early qfwing, the weatkr being 
dry but not frosty, let every tree be unnailed, the branches tied earefiiliy 
together with hay 'hands to prevent injury from the wind, and the stem of each 
tree drawn gently away from the wall as far as can conveniently be managed 
without injury to the roots, and k^t there by means of a rope placed round it 
about two'thirds of its height, which rope can be made fhst by a stake driven 
round the border, at a little distance from the stem. The wall, being cleared, 
should be scraped to remove all moss and every kind of parasite that may be 
growing upon It After this, if the weather he quite diy at the time, it will be 
found a very good plan to give the wall a thorough dressing with vepr thin siso, 
put on boiling hot with a large plastering-brush : this wiU efifootually destroy 
all larvn and eggs of Insects that may remain after scraping. The wall can now 
be pointed in the usual way, using either cement or mortar made of newly- 
slidKed lime and Hver-sand, great care being taken that all the old loose 
mortar in ibe joints is removed ; otherwise the new jointlog will not bear the 
, nailing to which it is to be subjected. 

§ 2,— Ojj) Waix-Tubes. 

xs8i. How frequently do we find the inheritor of an old garden praising 
loudly by^gone times in reference to some noble pear-tree against a wall, or 
covering perhaps one whole side of his house, calling to mind the bushds of 
fruit borne by it when hr was a boy, and lamenting its present diminished 
produoe. What is to be done with it T is the inquiry. The tree is, to all 
appearance, ftillof vigour, and it would be a sbamo to out it down ; besides, 
H must take years for another to fill up the space it oocupics. Perhaps, also, 
there is some little fruit on it each year, though nothing to what a treo of the 
sSse ought to produee, for the centre never has a single pear or blossom-bud 
upon it. liook to nature I is the only answer to be made to one so inquiring ; 
and you will find that all the fruit and all the blossom of the fine old pear-tree 
hi i^pon the young wood, at the extremities of its branches. The case Is clear, 
then : young wood must be encouraged, and old wood got rid of. Let any 
one try the following plan, and he will not be disappointed. Cut out, at 
pvunhlig4ime, all the lateral branches within one eye of the stem ; but, in 
nrdsr to balanoe the tree, and give employmeiit to the roots, let this be done 
by degrees; lettvety alternate lateral, im either side, be cut out each ynari 
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^ 4 1'tt 01* two, when £re^?Food is filling np the bare spaces, the whole treo 

will be covered with bearing wood. Old and exhausted Chaumont^ pears wiU 
well repay any one who will bestow this treatment upon them. It may ako, 
with benefit, be applied to all espalier^ whether apples or pears, which are found 
to fall off in bearing, especially when they are found to bear, as is so often the 
complaint with old tree% mily at the extremiUes of thehr shoots. Where the 
vigdur of the old tree is expended in producing wood and leaves, with an 
inadequate supply of ihiit, it probably arises firom over-rigorous root«aeUott« 
The remedy of roo^pruning, described la parsgraphs 8Sfi to 894 ^ meyhe 
apidied with adwmto^ 

I 8.--IisKOTattso Ota Box Epotnoft 

xaSe. Kothing gives a more neat and agreeable appeanmoe to a ffSt4lH| 
than w^'kept box^edgings. The sort of box in use &r this purpose k a dhserif 
Variety of the common box-troe, or JBaxut imperviresu, and whleh, wlUi a 
tittle attention, may be kept in order for several years ; but, If aegleoted, ea 
is too frequently the ease, it very soon gets out of order. In old garden^ the 
box-edgings often look coarse and busby, and ftiU of gaps ; for ibis there Is no 
remedy but to take ell up, and replant. The plan la this Fork up the did 
box, and pull it into small pieces, with not more than one or two stems each, 
selecting the youngest and freshest pieces for immediate planting. These 
should be cut with a sharp spade or garden-shears, so as to be even at the top 
and also at the roots, leaving each pioco about three or four inches in lengtlb 
The old wood may be served the same way ; but, before these are used to fiorm 
box-edgings, it will be bettor to plant them out in the reserve-garden for a 
season, in a rich light soil, to give them a start, without which they cannot be 
considered fit for edgings, as they will certainly not recover from their rusty 
and shabby appearance for a year or two. As box-edging, under the best 
treatment and greatest care, can hardly be made to last and look well longer 
than eight or ton years, it is very desirable to havo a reserve of young fresh 
plants always on hand. At the time of planting, the surface of the soil should 
be levelled and flattened with a spade, and a trench cut sloping towards the 
gravel walk, so that tho roots of the young plants may rest in gravel, and not 
in the garden-soil. This will prevent a rank growth, and make it on easy 
matter, by an annual clipping, to keep the edging within due bounds* This 
clipping should never be omitted, and the best time for it is towards the end 
of June } for the box, after this, will soon recover iU fmhnsM at this 
season* 


8 4.--Gaiu>en Tuny ajsd tawxn 

1283. During spring, and the early summer tnonihs, all gasdeo tart and 
kwim will require very great attention. If they ate to look well for the voet 
«f the year (and we must remember that the griieraliqF»peaie»oe of the whole 
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UfardiB mcieii upon tbo state of the turf), it is now that the hfoom and 

tbaroil must be kept in constant mo. If the grass, from the nature of the 
•oil, is incimed to grow rank and coarse, it will be much improved by a good 
drcMMdng of sand all over it ; if, ou the other hand, it has a tendency to scald 
and bum up, it will receive great benefit from a sprinkling of good guano or 
soot just before a shower of rain. Just before regular mowing oommmees, it 
will be well to go over all grass, carofully removing rank and unsightly wee^, 
daisies dandelions, tbo little buttercup, &c. &o. Wherever the turf is 
mossy, it is a very good plan to rake it well with a sharp five-toothed rake ; 
but It must bo homo in mind, that under-draining is the only efbotual cure 
for moss. Daisies should never bo allowed to flower : a good daisy-rako, with 
a little trouble, will remove all flowers as they oomo out ; but the only plan to 
efear a lawn effectually of those disagreeable woods is to take them out with 
the daity-forh wherever they are found. This clover little tool, which con- 
sists of a wooden shaft of any length, shod with a cleft iron pmng, having a 
half-round of iron at the back to act as a fulcrum, may bo used by any lady 
or child f and in proccKs of time the most hopeless pieces of grass may be 
cleared by it. Wo have known turf, quit© white with daisies in the spring, 
cleared entirely in the course of a season. Tlio noat appearance of the garden 
will woH repay the time and trouble spent in the continual use of the daisy-fork. 
We know a rectory garden in the oast of Norfolk, where there is a piece of 
turf of about a quarter of an acre, which a year or two ago was one moss of 
weeds and daisies, and which now is as fine and beautiful as any turf can bo. 
This ebatige was eutirely brought almut by the children of the villago-sohooj*, 
who had each a yard or two measured out to them on half-holidays, which 
they cleared, some with daisy-forks, and others with two-pronged table-forks, 
reedving some l.ttle present as tlieir reward. A few showers of rain and a 
heavy roll soon oblilorato<l the holes they made ; and fine grass was not long 
in filUog up the spaces hitherto occupied by woods. 


§ 5.— SnnuBiJEniKs. 

M84. In old gardens, it is no unfamiliar thing to find tho lawn and borders 
tkliM by long, unbroken belts of shrubs, intermingled in pell-mell fashion 
the lower |^rt of most of the deciduous shrubs lean and naked, long siuco 
denmled of their smaller twigs. Confusion rather than order scoms to have 
enooumged. Stems bare and naked at tho roots show only straggUng 
why hmnehes towards tho summit. When the shrubbery has acquired aU or 
imy of those characteristics, renovaUon, in whole or part, has become indis- 
pensabia. 

,^^ 5 " Airting vinding path., either a. a acreoa to aoeightl, 

01»M« or a. ^ ade and aheltw from soa and wind, ate perlu^ the moot 
•PW MWportiongofa gardeai hot in order to he eo the ehnibemiBt be ooUi- 

1M4 W» Booeaeh cere a. i» tho moet shoioo kdivMual plant of the pettetw 
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They should be sdoctod for ih^ close and eveitirreou haUi of growthi and the 
haWt increased by high dressing, judicious pruning, and pegging down. This 
compact habit of growth, bowerer, can only bo maintained in their beauty for 
a number of years by planting the shrui^ so far apart that they may not 
touch, every one having free liberty to show and preserve its individual ^bit, 
no two shrubs being suffered to touch each other ; the ground betw^een being 
kept dear by frequent raking and hoeing. There are somo happy exooptious 
to this rule of planting. The rhododendron does well planted in masses, and 
where the shoots aro pegged down, they soon present a brood mass of gre^ on 
the margin of the clump or shrubbery, when the turf can be carried up to its 
lowest branches. Behind these dense shrubby evergroons, tlio tailor thorns, 
Turkey oak, the sorbusos, and other trees of moderate height, of Uio ^oy 
nrboi-otum vaiioties, might bo planted at intervals for shado and breadth 
of effect. 

1286. Shrubbencs on the verge of the lawn would natumlly bo planted with 
the best small flowering shrubs on the margin, cither in massos or singly i if' 
in masses, the shrubs should be pegged down, so os to pi'csent a oontinumts 
mass of vegetation along the whole maigin, relieved as before with a bock* 
ground of ornamental trooa ; leafy masses of rhododendrons, stjuattlng down 
to the margin of tho turf by pegging, form an adrnimblo conueoting link 
lietween the grassy sward and the individual shrub and dwarf trees behind 
them. Where tho shmbbery is planted for individual effect, those of an 
onduHng giowth and elegant habit should bo chiefly used, Where thci’C is space 
for such display, the lawn adjoining the shrubberies may be oilvantagoously 
dotted with single evergreens, and somo of the more elogont-floworing 
deciduous shrubs. An occasional hemloek-spnico, with its weeping plumes } 
a holly whoso lower boughs, still fresh, sweep tho turf on which it is i>lanted ; 
or tho graceful Cednis Deodar, or Araucaria, in or<icr to break the outline and 
relieve tho moagroncss arising from the single mode of planting the decidtious 
shrubs. Another mode of relieving the nakedness of newly- planted shruV 
berics is tho introduction of hardy flowering plants : this maybe adopted with 
excellent effect until the lower branches have made suflloicnt growth to admit 
of the surface being turfed up to moot thorn. 

1287. In planting or renovating the lawn and shrubberies, duo attention 
should be paid to their different seasonal effects. Thero are a few which herald 
in the spring j such as Chimonanthus fragrans and Comus maseula* The 
Mexereon, lUbes sanguineum, Corchoms japonieus. In eonjunetbn with 
these, the strongly-characterised Cryptomeria jaixmica, Abies eanadenidi^ 
some trees of the Sumach family, deoidaous cypresses, purple beech, and 
weeping laburatuns, miglit be planted with effect. There are so many noyo 
ttesi which present rich gradations of tint in autumn, that it is almost neecU 
less to name them. The old Virginian creeper is more beanti^ in its 
imiuiim eostume in it« vernal hoes. Tlie eeadet and other Aaoerican 

the wild cherry, Khlreoterk peaieulat% and many others^ have a 
sp iel ed yfect el^er themselrea or the ihirts ef the shrubbetyi and 
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all Old Coniferie, rocently iatroduoed, are treasurer by tbem«elvfl«, otid 
well a 4 apt«>d to fill up tho background of tho shrubbery. Pillared rose# 
aaay also bo introduced with oxcollont effect. 

12S8. But high keeping is tho great clement of success in the ^rubbesy as 
in tho flower and kitchen garden. Keep the soil in good heart by dressing 
with properly-prepared composts. Removo all traces of disorder in the soil 
by oousiantusc of tho rake ; lot no trace of weeds appear ; study the natural 
habit of every shrub, and keep it under control by the timely removal of 
exubemnt growth ; remove ail decaying blossoms not required for seed ; peg 
down early and c/mtinuously, in order to encourage tho dovelopmonW>f trusses 
of flowers, giving to each and all a combined air of freedom and trimness, 
and tho result will bo order, elegance, and beauty. Appended is a list of~» 


Chokt D€ckhmii Shruls* drc. 


AUhirtt fruii't, — -lipAfs rarimit- coloured 
flowcra, like aui^'lo ballybock ; blooms 
oof b'. 

Almond, — tlwnrf and tall; bears pink 
Honors; voi yearly. 

A tttleas.—Thoiio ruay Tm had of many 
tolourn,— sourlct, rod, (»r»npo, rellow, 
pink, bronze-colour, audshadeil; bloums 
♦'arly, 

Jhuldlua etobosa, — orange « coloured 
tinners. 

llcrborry.— ‘flowers in bunches, yellow, and 
Muccem'd by scarlet berries, 

Cab’canthni floridus, *— altspice«BCfnted 
wood, with brown flowers. 

Chimotianthus fragrans, — dulbcoloiired ; 
flowers in the wntter, highly scented, 
and before the leaves nppeur. 

Cherry,— douhledloworing. 

Clematis (various).— Tlie ocunmon is very 
Imrd,^ and fragrant. 

M Biebahlii, — white, with blue 
centre. 

,, aziirca grandiflora, — rich 
purple. 

Cydonis fPyrMjj) japoniea, — scarlet 
flowers; bh)omiug several mouths in the 
year. 

C) tisus (laburnmn),— yellow, piufple, and 
other varieties ; flowermg early la the 

^ apHng. 

‘ Metereum,— red and white, 

Beutsia aoabra,— flowers white. 


Qucldres rose, — bears white balls of 
bloom. 

Thorne’s Cratisgus, — red, double and 
single; pink do.; white do.; aud 
many varieties of fruit and foliage. 

Jasmiaum nudiflorum, — yellovr. 

,, offictnule, — white, 

Lilac,— purple, pole, white, Persian, and 
other varieties. 

Lonicera,— an immense number of species 
and varieties, and nearly oU good, 
ranging from 3 to 15 feet. 

Magnolia conspicua. 

arpurea ; and many other ex< 
cellent species and varieties. 

Peach , — double-flowering. 

Phiiadclphus Syringa, — highly - scented 
while flower ; leaves amalf, like the 
cucumber. 

Bibes aanguinenm,— crimson flowers. 

,, album,— white do. 

,, aureuin,— yellow do. 

„ speciosum, — scarlet ; a double 
variety,— and many others. 

Bobinia (Uose-ucacia), — pink flowers; 
several varieties. 

Bosm. — There are upwards of 1,600 
varieties and species ; out a list of these 
will be found elsewhere. 

Suirtea,— many varieties, and all pretty. 

Tlrginiau creeper,— will grow to tho top 
of a house, and the foliage turns criia* 
ton in autumn. 


1289. Few things ftfford stronger indications of tho noccsidty of renovation 
and reform in a garden than tho stato of the evergreens and hedge*. Theae 
arc »o easily and so insensibly suffered to grow wild, and are so senoosly 
injured by want of car© and the proper use of tho knifo, that neglect cannot 
go on very long without it* ill consequoncos becoming manifest* Portugal 
laurel* and many other overgrocn* may be cut in ; but with tbe oommeil 
laurolit is asavingof time to out it down at once ; so also with the atbntnsmidL 
aweet bay. Thorn, pidvet, and holly hedges, whdeh finm years of neglboi are 
iScMsnd to be eecapying too much space, must bo cut iu. two Ibmer my 
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ofton be cut down with advantage to within a few inches of the ground, and 
the latter cut close on all sides to the single stems. In a few years new 
and fresh wood will fill up aU vacant spaces, provided the soil is enriched 
and kept free from weeds. Nothing is more beautiful than the quickset 
or hawthorn hedge when kept up properly ; and among other things the 
railways did for us, they taught us practically that the hawthorn required to 
bo controlled and cultivated like other plants, in order to perform its office In 
civilized life as distinguished from its wild state. All those hedge plants do well 
in a stiffish loamy soil, and if such is not Uio natural soil in which they are 
to bo planted, they will repay the trifling ex|>on8o inourro<i in making It. In 
making a pow hedge, whether of hawthorn, privet, or holly, the plants are 
taken frq||ji the nursery when well rooto<i and about a foot high. The bed is 
prepare/* for them by rsiising a bonk more or loss high according to circum* 
Stoners, digging the centre about a foot broad, and in the middle of this plant 
tliw^young shrubs. The banks may be turfed, or grass seeds sown on them, 
>'at the summit of the ridge on which the hedge is planted requires to 
' be stiiTcd occasionally, and kept poifcctly clear from woeda The young 
hedge, if properly planted, requires little further care except watering U 
dry weather follow the planting, stirring the earth from time to time and 
careful weeding : here, as in other branches of cultivation, the soil cannot 
feed two masters. There are several 8|>ocio.s of the beautiful Crataegus suit* 
able for hedges, and a mixed hedge of the white and pink May, or Glaston- 
bury thorn, would bo a beautiful object in any garden and an oxeollont fence 
between fruit and kitchen or flower-garden. Meanwhile, if a screen bo uoodecl 
in the garden, it may easily be managed, and with a very good effect, by means 
of hollyhooks and chrysanthemums. Hodges of either of these flowers will 
servo to shut out from view anything that may bo roipiirod, and at the same 
time produce a beautiful eflect. Hollyhooks can be staked separately in the 
line wbei*o they are wanted ; but with chiysanthomums the best plan is to 
stretch a rough wire-fence to which they may bo trained. This may bo made 
of a few rough stakes supporting three or four rows of wire, over which 
on both sides the plants may bo trained after the fashion of espaliers, so as to 
cover all the framework. Many other plants also there are which will suggest 
themselves to every gardener as capable of forming a pleasing and ofTocUvo 
temporary hedge* 


§ 6.— FLOWER-BORDEnS. 

1090* In old gardens the flower-border was an important object, nor is it 
superseded even now by the more muflom bedding-out, tnassiog, and clumping 
system. It is the natui^ abode of the Pink, Carnation, Stock, Gillyflower, the 
Wallflowmr, Hyacinths, Boses, and Heliotropes, with many other gems 
whose firagnmee loads the atmosphere, while their beauty charms the eye $ 
nf the Tulip and Pwonies, crimson, rose^oolour, and pink, whose brilliant 
oolottm ill the oysb Such mixed borders, when k^t highly dressed and 
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Juaieiourfy planted, well-selected and arranged, |>038e88 grea* toteim 
But it is tbe tendency of many of the herbaceous plants to become crowded, 
and toeahaost themseWes. Phloxes, Asters, Monardas, Dolphiniutni^ and 
other free-growing plants, soon choke their dclicato companions, leaving 
litllo room for the more graceful Gentiatio, A^uilcgias, Camossias, X<ycbnises, 
and OnapUoliums. Unless these are parted, spring-dressed, and ro-arrangod 
every scoson, ali arrangement and proportion is destroyed. The plants of 
coarser liabit oxj^l the moro delicate dowers, and with it all idea of order 
and proportion, ou which so much of the beauty of tbe garden depends. 

1391. Supposing this state of things has gone on until entire renovation has 
becomo necessary ; that the border is exhausted by continually growing the 
same things for years, and a radical remedy is required, thore is only one 
which is edoctua). ilemovo the plants to a placo of safety, and either dig out 
the old soil to tho depth of two foot, and dll up again with a rich light com* 
post of sandy loam and loaf-mould, or, if tho base of tho soil is pretty 
good, mix it with equal portions of tbe same compost, with a copious 
manuring with woU-rottcd dung, and trenoh it two feet deep, taking c«iro 
that the tlrainago la in proper order. Whore fruit-trees occupy tho walls on 
such A border, it will bo well to leave a space of two feot from the wall, slightly 
raised above tho general surface of the border, unplantod, for the benefit of 
the trees. 

1392. On a border tims prepared the plants may be replaced, taking core 
that young plants of Phloxes, Asters, Peutstemons, and similar exhausting 
plants, are seloeted, leaving the old stools in tho reserve beds to propagate 
from ; for it is found that young horbaeoous plants, propagated from old 
plants tho previous summer, yield the liest dowering plants for the beds or 
borders. In replanting, strict attention should bo paid to their height, the 
dwarfish kinds being in tbe first row, tho next in si?.e in tbe second ; and so 
on, placing tho tallest sorts behind, llio samo attention should be paid to 
their Cidoiu* and time of dowering, so that the green of tho late-blooming 
kinds should blend harmoniously with the colours of oaily bloomers, and 
these with each other, and vice vtrsd. 

1293. Where a very ohoico selection of border dowers is aimed at, Mr. Cox^ 
of Uoilleof, recommends planting close to tho wall, at distances varying from 
two to three feet, dwarf-growing variotios of tea-scented, Noisette, and other 
continuous-blooming roses, such os Eliso Sauvage, l^aPaotole, Adam’s Mirabilo, 
Btrombio, Solfatorre, Victoiro Argent, Koine des Viergos, Camellia blanche, 
I'ink Noisette, Amo, Odorata blandescens, Princess Valerie, Ida, Glolro 
do Kosamones, Bouquet de Fiore, Yellow China, White China, Bevoniensis, 
Queen, Androsolle. 

1294. Between these and the wall plant Silicom japonioum and siberienm | 
Thunbergia loivgidora and apeeiosa alba; Alstmmeria pnldbella, Van 
HouUi, aurea, Hookerii, and psittacina; U]adl<dos gandlveosi^ iniignfr, 
cardinalis, and pslttaolnus; AmarylHs BeBa d omt a ; Onmassia eseuleataf 
In the front, between the roaoa and the edgingi ^ant Bdaih Tritoiiia% 
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WatsoniAs, Spamxes, whiob, In such situaUcaii, If planted flm or iU 
inches deep, will flower woU. These intermixed with the beauUM Anoma* 
theca cruenta and juncoa ; Harporoaoordum laotoum ; Calochortut venustot 
and spleiulens ; Vicusaeuxia pavonla ; Storaborgia lutea ; Oxalis floribonda, 
(livaricata; Bowena Deppi, violacea, and elegant* Patches of Tigridia 
pavonia and concluflom, planted judicbtiajy here and there, with liausooh* 
neria^califomica, Anemone jai)onlca, and Japonioa bybrida, planted in peat^ 
will also bo suitable occupants of such a border, in which some of the best 
dwarf bedding-out plants may bo planted out in summer to fill up vacancies. 
Many of thoso are surpassingly beautiful, Mr. Cox adds, and a portion would 
bo in flower from early spring till tho fiHssts set in, when the whole border 
should bo covered with a layer of decayed leaves, at least four inches thick. 

1295. It not unfrcqucntly ha]ipcns, and that in gardens once famed for 
the luxuriance of their plants on bog or peat borders, that a period of 
decay anives. Rhododendrons become sticky, moss accumulates about 
thoir roots, and their leaves Hag and look sickly at the slightest drought. 
Kalmias, also, have contiuually dead branches to be removed, and 
Azaleas do not make tho new wood they ought These ato undoubted 
evidences that renovation is rc<|uired, and should bo forthwith attended 
to. A top-dressing of tho soil, with a mixture of well-rotiod manure from 
the cow'-yard, and fresh peat or bog, may do somo good ; but if evidences 
of decay are very striking, it will bo far better to take up all the plants and 
dig in a good change of soil. Bog-carth which 1ms been kept for a season, 
and turned two or three times, is, of course, tho best ; but, in the absonoo of 
tliis, Icttf-mould and cow-dung may be used. Those rbodoilcndroim which have 
run too for from homo,, and bear leaves only at tho extremities of long sticky 
branches; must bo cut down. The season of the year best suited for pruning 
rhododendrons is imniodintcly after tho flowering season, that they may have 
all their growing fieriod of the year before them to make frosh shoots, llhodo* 
dendrons of any size may bo taken up and removed, aud not unfreqtumtly 
with great benefit, as far, at any rate, as flowering is concerned, if care bo 
taken that the mould about tho stem and roots be not disturbed. In cases, 
however, where Ixig-plants come up very easily, liaving no hold in the ground, 
and with a hard ball of earth about the roots, which appears disinclined to 
blend with the surrounding soil, it is frequently of great advantage to loosen 
this ball and open the roots a litUe boforo the plants are placed in Uieir 
fresh be4l» 

Xfl9^. To Hetman Old, JESjchavsted SjppU 7 V<?es.— Open a deep and 
trench all round them, remove the soil, and fill in with fresh rich loam with a 
good top dressing of well-fotted manure that con be washed into it with oveiy 

shower. Xt wiU do no harm to cut through a few of the roots, especially at sosne 

distaxiee fnm the stem. After this, in early spring, oentb the hark of tha stem 
and kigev branches with a itm 
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§ 1— Aspect op the Mokth 


1297. The loafy month of roses, during 
which the oak, the elm, and other **gree 
robed senators of mighty woods,” are dothod 
^ in all the bcaxity of their summer array, whilo 
J tho honeysuckle, with its streaked, spiderdiko 


flowera of white, red, and yellow, and the 


fnxgrant wild-rose, flaunt their blossom from a 


thousand hedgerows, and mingle with the pale 


golden flowers of the woodbine and tho droop 


ing crimson blossoms of tho foxglove, lightin 


up with their brilliancy tho green masses of 


the underwood. 


**^‘jrnder the oak. whose antique roots peep out 
Upon tho brook that brawls along the wood*' 


Sumntcr has now fairly thrown open her doors 
of greon, tho whole landscape is at last fringed 
with foliage, tho fields are ancle-deep in fiowers ; 
wild flowers are indeed too plentiful to bo named here. The garden also is in 
IhU bloom-proses of a hundred hues, tl^e fragrant honeysu^o and jasmine^ 
load the air with their perfume. ^ 

** Kow broad eamstions, and gay spotted pinks, 

And showered from every hueh, the dameskroio^ 

Infinite in numbers, dslicaMes, aeeate. 

With hoes on hoes, espretsjlkin cannot peiat I ** 
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26. R>sc: Slack Prince. — TkiJ i« one of the meny roiee railed bj Mr. 
/illiam Paul, of Waltham Croae, Herta: both foliage and flower are very 
jood. This rose received a first^olasa oertifloate at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and is a general favourite, as it blooms freely out of doors, and also 
orces well. 

27. Rose: Miss Ingram. — The credit of this lovely rose is due to Mr* 
Ingram, of the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. It has been pronounced by 
the most competent judges to possess first*rate qualities, and the hardiness 
of its constitution gives it a great advantage orcr other light •coloured roses 
which are generally delicate. 

28. Convolvulus. — Tho pretty flowers included under the genus OonvoU 
vulaccic are many and various. Of late years, a very large class of the 
more tender kinds has been separated from this, and formed into the genus 
Tpoma*a, Of both, some are annuals and some perennial ; but all are of 
easy culture, profuse bloomers, and of every variety of colonr. Mixed con- 
volvuli form a very pretty bed j but Ibc time of flowering is generally too 
short for them to last gay a whole season. 

29. Martagon Lily. — Few things are more showy tham clumps of Mar* 
tagon Lilies, or, as they are not unfrequently called, Turk's Cap Lilies. They 
are very hardy, and in a light, rich soil suited to them, flower freely, and 
the bulbs increase fast. 

30. White L^ly. — This forma a pretty contrast with the Martagon Lily, 
%ud admits of the same oultnre; perhaps, however, it requires rather a 

ronger soil and more moisture. AH lily bulbs may remain in the ground 
years— indeed, as long as they are found to do well— so that th^ give 
iitle trouble ; whenever fresh soil is needed, tb^ should be taken up 
dented again as soon as possible. 
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Kxm be ready for turning out A few kinds of annuals should also, for the same 
purpose, 1)0 sown on a light soil and shady border. By frequently transplanting 
and stopping, their tendency to bloom will be encouraged, and the formation of 
ivots promot^, and they will soon boar remoring to the permanent beds with- 
out injury. It will add much to the effect of vases, &c., if, after they are filled, 
a few trailing plants are put in to peg over the surface of the mould, and 
ultimately to hang over tho sides. For the larger ones the different kinds of 
maurandyas and lophospormums are well adapted, while for the smaller vases, 
baskets, kc., dwarf locisestrifo, and plants of similar habit, will add much to 
their beauty. Moss, which wo so frequently see used for the purpose, can never 
present so elegant an appearance. Those plants wliich interlace tho meshes 
of basket-work, require continual attention now, covering over tho soil with 
some of tho spreading lobelias, whoso colours when in bloom harmonize with 
tho trailing plants, and have an excellent effect. 

1300. Tlio newly-planto<i hods require constant watching. All failures 
should bo instantly made good, and tho tying and staking of everything 
requiring support attended to. Whore an early display of flowers is not 
wanted, tho buds may be pinched off. Cuttings of Iberis saxatilis root readily 
under a hand-glass at this season ; when placed in a shady situation, they 
form a beautiful edging, and may bo cut like box for a week or two, to encou- 
rage tho plants to cover tho ground. Pansies, anemones, double waliflowors, 
and other spring plants, should be removed as they go out of bloom, to make 
room for autumn-flowering ones, tho beds being made up with fresh compost, 
In planting the later. Croopoi’s against walls or trellises should bo gone over 
and tied or nailed in. 

1301. Standard and pillar roses should likewise be looked 
over to see that they are properly secured to their stakes. This being 
the month in which roses are in their glory, care should be taken that their 
effect is not destroyed by imperfect buds or deformed flowers. Weak-growing 
shoots should bo tied up and regulated, and all fading flowers and seed- 
vessels removed, cutting back tho perpetual or autumn-flower kinds, as soon as 
all tho flowers of tho branch nro expanded to tho most prominent vertical eye, 
stirring tho ground and saturating it with manure-water, or sprinkling tho 
gn)und with guano tuid watering with soft rain- water. 

1302. Towimls tho end of tho month many shoots will bo firm enough for 
budding, and some sorts work best on the flowering shoots, provided tho buds 
arc takqn beforo tho flowering is over. In selecting buds, tako those of 
moderate size ; clean off tho thorn, out the leaves off, leaving only about half 
an inch of the stalk or petiole to hold by ; then with a sharp knife take out 
the bud, beginning half an inch above Um oyo, and bring the knife about the 
eighth of an inch below ; with the point of the knife separate tho wood from 
tho hark, without interfering with the wood which remains in the eye, leasing 
It so that, when inserted on the stock, ihsirood left mt^be in Inmiediate 
contact with Its wood. 

X303. Having remored Ihothormicptlieliltadod tto^^opoh 
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the most oonTenient spot for the insoriion, by drawing the point of the knife 
down the centre of the shoot, and by a cross-cut, where the other begins, raise 
the comers of the bark sufScientiy to introduoo the lower end of the bud 
press it down till it is opposite to tbe corresponding bud on tho stock, and bind 
It op with a piece of fine bass or worsted thread, leaving the eye so that it is 
visible* After three or four weeks it should be examined, and the band 
loosened a little. In cases where tho bud does not separate freely from the 
bark, the wood may be tied in also ; but tho operation is both neater and more 
efficient when all tho wood except that in tho eye is removed. Cloudy weather 
is generally rocommondod for tho operation ; but Mr. Saul, of tho Durdham 
Downs Nursery, Bristol, says ho prefers bright, warm, sunny weather, pro- 
vided the stocks are in proper condition ; and we can hare no better authority 
than Mr. Saul. This opemtion may be porfonned any time Irpm June to Sep- 
tember, and oven as late as October, August being suitable for the greatest 
number of rosos, tho test being of course tho maturity of tho shoots. Wo 
sliall have some remarks to ofTer in one of those months on tho choice of 
stocks and laying out tho roso-gardon. 

1304. Close watching is now rofiuired to prevent tho ravages of tho rose- 
maggot, washing daily with tho syringe : to dislodge the greon-fly, a little 
ammonia or tobacco mixed with the water is useful. In tho shrubbery 
4ying up and mulching is the chief omploymont of tho month. As tho 
rhododendrons and othor American plants go out of bloom, remove the seed- 
▼essols and soak them well with manuro-wotor prepared from cow-dung, 
mulching the roots. 

1305. In dry weather Ihjqucnt and copious waterings must bo given, not 
only to the recently-planted trees and shrubs, but to the bedded plants, 
annuals, &c. Mulching wherever practicable should be adopted, as well os 
damping tho foliage of ncwly-planted shrubs every evening. Carnations, 
picotces, and herbaceous plants, with the tall cr-gro wing bedding-plants, 
should bo staked and tied up to prevent injury from high wlnda About tho 
second week, hollyhocks, phloxes, delphiniums, asters, Ac., should hare the 
shoots thinned out before being tied up, to prevent an appearance of over- 
crowding, as well 08 to improve the size of tho flowers, Wiion showery 
weather occura, lot tho box bo clipped. London pride, thrift, daisies, Ac., 
used for edging, should bo taken up once in two years, divided, and replanted 
when iho blooming season is over, 

1306. The most pressing work about tho middle of tho month is that of 
keeping the place in order. Tho edgings, whether of grass or box, or othor 
evergreen, should be re|mircd or clipped now. The eflect produced at this 

will amply repay tho trouble ) and in flower-gardens the effeot is excel- 
lent Bv^groon hedges clipped now have time to make and mature a new 
giowth before winter, while the season is far enough adyaneed to preyont 
their growing much out of shape. 

1307. Watch the diOwetit ennttals as they come into ilowsr, sad msik those 

st^Midor hal# of I^oerth, pispof or hxmmef of ecdoor* 
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make* it dcsimblo to procure seed from thoxxL Destroy inferior sorts as toon 
as they expand their first fiowor. 

1308. By the end of tiio months the last of the spring-flowering bulbs should 
be ripe enough to take up ; and if the plants intended to occupy their places 
have not been already introduced between them^ they should at once bo 
planted, altering or improving the soil of the beds to suit the habits of the 
fresh plants. The American garden, if a separate oslablishment, will bo in 
flail beauty, and every moans should be taken to keep it so. The turf and the 
gravel should bo kept up to and under the branches in the best order. 

1309. Among the evergreen plants which are suitable for the shrubbery or 
bonier, none can excel the CainollLa ; and there are a few varieties of this 
beautiful shrub which do well in the open ground. When sinking of 
the value of north borders, p. 274 , wo took occasion to remark that many 
plants and shrubs would flourish there whflh in other situations would not 
outlive a winter’s frost ; and among others wo mentioned that all the hardy 
sorts of camolHas would do well in such situations. As camellias are so much 
and so justly admired, it may be useful to enumerate some of the sorts which 
are known to flourish and blossom freely against a north wall or upon a north 
border, and to make one or two observations upon their culture and the soil 
best adapted for them. The sorts best suited to open-air cultivation are 
Carolina (doublo white), Pttoniflora, Prince Leopold, Perfection, Eolipse^ 
DahUu'flora, Imbricata alba, Duchess of Orleans, and Bcalii. The soil in 
which they are planted should bo a mixture of peat, loaf-mould, and cow- 
dung, about tw*o feet deep. Great care sbould bo taken that the plants never 
sufifor from drought. After flowering they should bo freely watered with 
liquid manure, especially if the season bo dry. The surface of the ground 
jtwt round the stems of the plnuts may frequently, with very good efloct, be 
paved with small stones, which assists in keeping the roots cool and moist. 
As a general nilo, the bordora on which camellias are planted should not bo 
disturbed more than h necessaty to remove the surface weeds. A top-dressing 
of fresh soil may, w’ith advantage, be given to them every winter. So treated, 
the sorts of camoliios mentioned above will be found as hardy as most of our 
common evergreen^ and require no protection, except, perha];)s, in an unu* 
Bually severe winter, when a few fir boughs may be placed before or around 
thorn. The snow should never bo allowed to rest upon their branches. Some 
growers of camellias in the o{)on ground bind straw round the stems of their 
jdants, about five or six Inches from the ground. When winter sets in, this is 
fouud a very efficient protection against frost. 

13x0. Fiorisis* Tulips will now require the chief attention ; and 

by proper care and protection their season of bloom may bo considerably pio* 
longed* The beds should be gone over earefliUy, and memoranda made ot 
the style or character of the floweia individually. For instance, tall floweif 
ahottld be marked to go in the flmrUx or middle row, whilit the hs^t of othm 
i^ld he noted, in order tlmt a proper degtee of ixnifbindty may he a^ 
•AiMQKt|dasthigt A ll flowffli atr tint bant % iwdlift* 
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96.— Lomakia Ciliata 
(Polypodmcecv), 

The Fern we illustrate was intro, 
dnoed by Mr. Veitoh from New 
Caledonia. It is a distinct and ele. 
gant dwarf.growing tree fern, the 
stems attaining a height of one foot 
in full-grown specimens. Mr. Moore 
says of this : ‘ * The fronds are pin- 
nately parted, the pinnu) being 
linear, oblong, and frequently bifid, 
or emarginate ; the fertile fronds 
pinnate, sometimes pinnatified, with 
lateral segments three-quarters of 
an inch long.” 

The name Lomaria is derived from 
loyna, an edge, in Blluaion to the 
marginal position of the indusio. 
This is a most interesting genus of 
ferns. Lomaria grow well in an 
equal mixture of sandy loam and 
peat, and are increased by divisions 
of the roots or by seeds, which must 
be sown in a pot of earth, watered 
and covered over with moss until 
they make their appearance* 
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tions intended for exhibition ; for, though they may mark prettily, thii# defect 
Is fiital to corupetitiun : ihotie having long disproportionod cups or pointed 
petals are also defective for that purpose. Whenever addition is made to the 
bed, make the selection when tlioy are in bloom. By this moons you are cor- 
iain of the strain. If seed is required, let the hybridizing or erossing be done 
now, scdccUng finely-formed and Bowers m both sides ; do i>(% however, 
cross a rose or byblomen with a btsarro, 

J3rz« Dahlias already planted out should be watered lit the ' 

eveaifigs with soft water overhead, the soU belngpreviottsfy stirred, ec|4 othem 
planted ooi for later bloom, taking care, in hot weather, to mulch rbtmd the 
roots, where it can be done without being unsightly, with short weH^dcOoixi^ 
posed dung. As the shoots advance, train and tie them' up oarefiilly, and 
search for earwigs and slugs in the morniu^js. A ring, or circle of copper, 
placed on the ground round the stem, it appears, will prevent this latter pest 
from approaching the leaves of plants. 

1312. Iianvncului€s will bo making rapid growth. Always water in the 
evening, and with water which has been oxfwjsed to the rays of the sun. When 
they begin to show colour, the awning, or other shade, should bo placed over 
them : a few hoops extended over the bod, with mats on the sunny «de, for 
a few hours in the middle of the day, will suffice, and greatly prolong their 
beauty. Whilo the bloom is fresl), giro water ; but os it fades, discontinue 
it, and keep thorn from rain. 

1313. CarnaHo 7 is, Picoteti, and Pinks, as they advance, should l»o 
tied to their stakes, reducing the number of the shoots according to the 
strength of the plant. Care should bo taken that the flowor-pods of pinks do 
not burst ; and those having IJgatuAs round thorn will require easing and 
re-tying. Shade any forward flowers, giving plenty of water and liquid maouro. 
The larger stalks of the pink, or grass, as it is technically called, when sepa- 
rated from the parent plant, may be piped ” now ; that is, the upper part 
of the stalk may be drawn out of its sheath or spatho, and struck in light 
sandy soil, under a hand-glass. This being done for the larger stalks, the 
plants will put out abundantetock for later cuttings. At the end of the month, 
or early in July, the main crop of pipings or layers should be got in. Bee this 
is done by making a alight hotbed, and covering it with six Inches of sandy 
soil, in which the cuttings or rooted pipings may bo planted, covering them 
with small hand-glasses, or they may bo struck on a shady border. The 
delicate operation of fertilizing should bo performod on such as it Is desired 
to keep for seed. This is the only true way of getting first-class seedlings, 
and both parent plants selected for experiment should be the most perfect of 
their kind. 

1314. A urtt^las and Polyanthuses should bo removed into a northern aspect, 
all decayed petals taken away irom the seed-pods, and as the capsules tum 
trowDf they should be gathered. Water as they require it, and ||;eep the pots 
free Bern weeds. Stake and water hollyhocks freely. 

?3iS« Pumia struck from cuttings In April and kfay will produce fiuo 
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“bloomB if planted in sbnily situations, or potted into 6-ineh pots, and sliaded 
in very bright weather. Cuttings may still bo taken from promising plants. 
.Mark all seedlings having good or singular proportica. Though a flower may 
not bo of j:pod form, still, if it bavo any novel traits of character, it will bo 
advisable to save seed from it, in order to perpetuate or improve both these 
and its form. At the end of the month, side-slips may bo taken and cut 
down. Strong straggling pliuits will afford a good supply of rooted cuttings 
fur making up autumnal bcwls. 

1316. About the second wook, tbo awning may bo taken from the tulip-shod, 
and the foliage of tho plants exposed fully to tho action of the sun and rain. 
Offsets in warm situations will require taking up before those on tho main bed : 
ns 8fK)n as tho foliage turns yellow, they may bo removed with safety. Seed- 
lings which have grown one year should be allowed to remain in tho ground 
during tho first winter ; when two years old they may bo lifted and kept 
separated. 

1317. Offsets and exposed bods should bo taken up at an earlier period than 
those that have been covered, choosing a dry day for the purpose, os soon 
as tho foliage begins to change. They sbould be stowed away in some dry 
airy place, whore mice cannot have access to them, leaving them there till tho 
bulb is thoroughly drjr, the fibres, husk, and akin remaining also. 

1318. Sorts which it ia desirable to save seed from should have the seed- 
pods covered with a piece of glass placed in a notched stick. This will pre- 
serve tho crown from roooiving moisture, and prevent decay. Bemovethe 
soed*vo8scls of all others, as tbo buli:» become ready to toko up sooner than 
if they were allowed to remain on. 

1319. JRtaerve-Oarden.-^A shady pioto of ground in the rcBervc-gardcn 
should now bo prepared for cuttings of double wallflowers, rockets, sweet- 
williams, pansies, and other plants required for next spring’s bloom. Alrootias 
and many otlier spring-fioworing plants may also be divided and planted out 
this month ; and beds of annuals for autumn-flowering should be sown in tho 
space loft by the sinnias, China astei's, and marigolds planted out. 


S 8.— The Mixed Kitcben and Floweb OAimsN. 

1320, Mu$kro0m>Grovnng , — Mushrooms may easily be had at any season 
of tho year by adopting an artificial process, and spawning, with Milltrack or 
other artificial spawn, a bed made after tho following manner The best 
situation for tho artificial growth of mushrooms is a cellar or underground 
tool-house, or any other place where the atinoiiq>hero is of that close, damp, 
fqggy character which Is always so peculiarly Ikvourablo to the growth of 
Ihngi The antechamber or passage to an ice-house is on excellent place for 
ft mushroom-bed, and is frequently made use of for this purpose : my shed, 
however, whither underground or not, may be made available ; and, indeed, 
With a little more car^ mushroonui may be grown in the open air, without 
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tool to Ooret them at all ; but a collar or undcrgfronnd bolo baa a 
decided pi*eforenca The foundation of the bod must bo well-rotted 
manure from the horse-yard, which has been swoctonod by being turned 
over two or three times : it may have a little good loam mixed with 
It, in the proportion of about two barrows of loam to twelve of manure. 
Tho bed is best made on a gentle slope, and the xannuro should bo well 
and firmly boaten down with a spado. When the heat has fallen to 
about 75®, tho spawn may bo put in. This artificial spawn, which is 
usually made up in calces, must bo broken up into pieces about two inches 
square, and placed all over tho bod, upon tho surface of tho manure, about 
10 or 12 inches apart. A covering of 1 inch, or Ij inch, of good garden 
loam is then to bo placed all over tho bo<l, and tho surface again beaten firm 
with a spado. Tho whole must then bo covorod well over with straw or other 
material, to exclude all light. Tho growth of tho mushrooms will, of course^ 
depend somewhat on tho state of the atmosphoro ; but hi a temperature of 
45® to 55® they will usually begin to appear in alvout six weeks. Little 
or no water should bo given to tho bod until tho mushrooms begin to come 
up, as its own moisturo and heat ought to bo sufficient to start tho spawn ; 
but as soon os mushrooms appoar, a plentiful supply of \vator may bo given, 
and it will be found that a little common salt, or, bolter still, CMiltpetro, will 
have a great efiect upon tho crop. It is essential that tho surfaco of the bed 
bo kept quite dark. If the bod bo made in tho open air, it may bo necessary, 
after a time, to give to tho spawn a fresh start, by placing a lining of hot 
manure around it ; but on all occasions great caro must bo taken that tho 
heat of tho bed is not so oxcessivo as to bum up tho spawn. This, however, 
can never happen at a tompomturo of 75® ; and when a bed is above 
this, no spawn should over bo iusortod. 

1321 . tSietet'herl A convenient spot in every kitchon-garden should 

be appropriated to tho growth of such herbs as are necessary and useful for culi- 
naxy purposes. With a little care and management, tho herb-garden may be 
made not only useful, but ornamental also. It should, in general, bo situated 
as near the kitchen premises as possible ; and each kind of herb should have 
its own separate bed If a square piece of land bo sot apart for the herb* 
garden, the beds may be arranged in some fanciful form, or separated by 
gravel walks, and having neat box or tile edgings. The most useful and ben^ 
worthy of oultimtion are the following : — Parsley, sage, thyme, mlnt^ 

rue, basil, maijorom, balm, and rosemary, 

1322 . hartley is best itdsod from seed, which should be sown in shaUov 
drills, about four inches apart ; and the plants, as soon os they are well upi 
should be thinned out to about four or six inches. It may be sown at any 
time from March to September, and takes about seven weeks in ooming;u|ii» 
Curled parsley is the best, and great care should be taken to select seed fiw 
good plants. Parsley will be finest in a rich light soil 

1(393. will grow freely from slips, which may be taken in the autumn 
as eoon as the planm tmve esased fiowoinff, cur in the ipiiiig of tl^ 
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1324. Thyme !b easily Increased by dividing tbo roots aUd pUuUlng ottl tliO 
pieces in a bed about four inches apart. 

1325. Mint also grows froni pieces of the roots, which sprea^l with great 
rapidity; for every piece that shows a joint will grow. It requires a moist 
soil, and the bc(Un which it is placed should bo inclosed with a string, brick 
or tilo edging, ns it is frequently very troublesome in running about. ' 

1326. Fennd rnny bo rai.scd from seed in April or May, The seed should 
bo covered lightly with fine mould ; and, when the plants are strong enough, 
they may bo set out in a bed about a foot apart. A good bod of fennel will 
last for years ; but to insure fine loaves, the flower-stalks should always be cut 
off os soon as they appear, so as never to ripen seed. 

J327 Rue may bo pi opagatod from cuttings or seed, 

1328. Rosemary in the same vvoy as ruo. 

1329. If aim may be increased by division of tho roots ; and sO also may 
Marjoram. 

1330. Any of thoRo sweet herbs may be preserved for winter use by being 
cut when in full growth, and dried in tho sun. They may then be kept tied 
up ill bunches in a dry room, or rubbed down and bottled, which is far better. 

1331. To lUanch —Place over each plant, when full grown, a large 

tUo or slate, which will effectually exclude all light, and blanch tho endive in 
a few days. 801110 gardeners tie Iho plants up with bass or twine, in tho same 
manner as lettuces ; but tho plan is objectionable, as in wet weather tho rain 
will run down tho endivo-leavos, and rot tho hearts of the plants. 

J332. VegeiuVU MarrotcSi (Jonrdt Pnmjil ine . — All vegetables of this class, 
which pnabico an iiimicuse amount of food, may bo profitably and easily cul* 
tivatod by attending to tho following directions -Tho seed should bo sown 
in April or May, in pots or [vins of rich light soil, and raised in a warm fmmo. 
As soon as possible, the young plants should bo 2>otted off, and hardened in a 
cold frame for jdanting out in tho end of May or early in Juno. Mr. James 
Cuthill tells us that marrows contain a rich sugary and farinaceous matter, 
and are a most excellent and nutritious articlo of diet whon dressed in the 
following manner Cut tho marrows into short pieces, take out all tho pith 
and seeds, and boil them in plenty of water with a little salt. When well 
boiled, scrapo out all tho marrow, put it between two dUhos, and squeeze 
out all tho water ; then mash it well, adding salt, pepper, and a littlo butter. 
It is then a dish fit for any table. Tho cultivation Mr. Cutliill i*ecommeDds 
id ^ sow tho seed about the first week in May in the open ground, in a warm 
comer, transplanted to moderately rich land.* ** I can grow,” he adds, ** twenty 
tuna of the marrows to tho aore easily ; and, when ripo, they oan bo stowed 
away anywhere, and will keep good for a very great length of time. In addition 
to their utility as a vegetable for tho table, ^ey form a most excellent and 
economical article when boiled for fattening pigs.” 

t 353 » Grape Fine.—It is* certain that our moist and cloudy climate in 
nut favourable to the ripening of the grape ; its eolUvaiion in the open air 
tcqulm $teat oAre ; end in many seasons the most shSlM management wfiH 
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fail to bring it to perfection. Nerortlioloss, it« graccfiil trailing habit and 
beautiful foliage render it highly ornamental on the walls of a bouse ; and 
in tliat sense it is worth cultivating, with the prospect of some fruit in favour- 
able summers. It is also certain tliat in former days vineyards of oon« 
sidcrablo extent were cultivated, some remains of which are still found in 
Gloucoster8hii*e. 

1334. The vino is propngiito<l by cuttings and by layering. Cuttings, mado 
early in March or the latter end of February, may bo planted about the 
middle of March. The cuttings must bo shoots of last year, shortened to 
about 12 inches, or throe joints each ; and if they have an inch or so of 
last year’s wood at the bottom, it will be an advantage. They may be planted 
oiibcr in nursery rows until ro(»tod, or i)lantcd at once whero they are to 
remain, observing in the latter case to plant them in n slanting direction, 
and so deep that only one oj’o or joint is above ground, and that close to 
tho surface. 

1335. Vines are propagated by layering of tho shoot of last year, or of a 
jmrt of tho branch, laying them about four or fivo inches deep and covering 
them with soil, leaving about Ihroo eyes above tlio ground ; they aro also 
layered iu large pots, either by drawing the branch through tho draimigtvbolo 
and filling the pot with soil, or by bending the branch and sinking it four or 
five inches in tho soil and pegging it down there ; it may then either bo grown 
as a potted vino or, when fully rooted, tranBforre<l to Its permanent pbmo on 
tho wall or vine border j; iu the latter case the soil of tho border should bo dug 
out for throe or four foot, as directed for other wall-trees, a solid concrete 
l>oltom formed, with thorough drainage to carr/ofT the water, and tho border 
filled in again, first with bones and othor animal remains, then with lime 
rubbish whero that is available, and tho surlaco with g(jod loamy soil. In 
this soil the vine should bo planted, the ro(»l8 being previously trimmed and 
spread out horizontally, so a.s to radiate in a halbcindo from tlie crown of 
the stem. Under such an arrangement as this the vino comes rapidly 
into bearing. 

1336. When tho vino is approaching this state, and tho leaves have fallen, a 
general regulation of the shoots becomes necessary. Iu every part of tho tree, 
a proper supply of last year’s shoots, both lateral and temiinal, should bo 
encouraged, these being the principal bearers to produce next year’s fiadt. All 
irregular and superabundant shoots not wanted should bo cut out, and with 
them all of tho former yctur’s bearers, which are either too close to csach othor 
or which are too long for their respective places. Where it is not desirable 
to cut out tho branch entirely, prune tho branch back to some eligible lateral 
sboot, to form a terminal or loading branch. Cut out also all naked old wood» 
The last summer’s shoots thus left will in spiing project from every eye, or 
bud, young shoots, which produce the grapes the same summer. The general 
rule is to shorten the shOots to throe^ four, fire, or six eyes or joints in lengthy 
neoording to their sti-ength, and cutting them bock to lialf an ineb, to about • 
(poarter of an inch at every eye, the strongest branches being limiM to five of 
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tlx Joints, except where it is required to cover a, vacant space on the wait 
‘When loft longer, the vines become crowded, in the following summer, with 
useless dxoots, and the fruit is smaller in consequence. This pruning should 
be performed early in spring, even as early as February, -—pruning at a later 
period, when the sap has begun to ascend, tho wound is apt to bleed when 
the thick branches have been cut off. A second pruning should bo performed 
about the middle of May, when tho grapes are formed and the shoot has 
attained a length of two or three feet : at this time pinch off the shoot about 
Bix inches above tho fruit and nail it to tho wall in such a way that the fruit 
may be in contact with it. About midsummer a third pruning should take 
place, when all tho branches should bo gone over and tho fruitless branches, 
not required for next year's wood, removed. A vigorous vino will require a 
fourth and final pruning in August, when the long shoots from the previous 
stoppings must bo shoiioned back again, and all loaves lying too much over 
tho buochos of fiiiit removed ; taking caro to prune, however, in such a 
manner that thoro is always a succession of young branches advancing from 
tho lower part of tho stem projiorly furnished with bearers, as well as a 
sufficient supply of young wood to replace tho old as it becomes unserviceable. 
The pruning finished, lot tho branches bo nailed or tied neatly to tho wall or 
trellis, laying them regularly six, eight, or ton inches apart. Vino-pruning may 
bo performed any time daring tho winter months, when tho weather permits ; 
but tbo sooner the work is done tho bettor. Tho young shoots of last year 
produce shoots thomsolvoa the ensuing summer ; and tlieso aro tho fruit- 
bearers, whioh aro to bo trained horizontally or upright, according to tho 
dosigd of tho treo. 

1337. In May tho vinos will shoot vigorously, producing, besides boanng and 
Sttccossion shoots, others which must bo cut away, and bearing and other 
useful branches nailod or tied up close to tho wall before they got entangled 
with each other ; and all woak and straggling shoots, especially those rising 
from the old wood, should bo cleared away. Much of this summer pruning 
may be offoctod by pinching off tho young shoots with the finger and thumb 
while they aro young and tendor. This should bo continued during Juno and 
July. Many small shoots rise, one mostly from every eye of tho same sum- 
mer's main shoots laid in a month or two ago : these must bo displaced, in 
order to admit all tbe air possible to the advancing fruit. All new shoots 
whatever should now be rubbod off as they appear, oxoci>t where they are 
required to cover tho wall. In August, even those must be rubbod off, being 
utterly valueless oven for that imrpose. Baring this month, tho fruit itself 
requires attention. Whore tho branches are entangled, or in confusion, lot 
them be regulated so tliat every branch may hang in its proper position. 
All the shoots that have firuit hanging on them, or which are ranging 
eat of bounds, may be stopped, and the^ grapes are too much 

id^kded Auring August and September; remove a few of tbe leaves which 
interoept tho light and heat. They should now have all possible ai<£s of tho 
m to^onrlch their fiavoor. It will be necessary now to protect them from 
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birds, wasps, &o., by ba^gingr tbo best bunches in gauso or paper bags. In 
October, tbo bunches are ripe to bursting, and reacl^ to gather, preparatory 
to a now year of growth and decay ; bearing in mind that success depends on 
well-ripened wood— a short-jointed branch, ri jiened shoot under an August sun, 
being a fruitful bearer of highly-flavoured fruit : for tliis purpose a light porous 
earth is preferable to more tenacious clay soils. When tUo bunches of grapes 
are formed, pinch off the loading point of tlio growing shoot one joint above 
that from which the bunch proceeds. This is done to chock the tendency of 
shoots to overlap one another. After the young points have been stopped, each 
joint below the stopping will put forth a side-shoot. These are termed lateral 
shoots. While this close stopping limits the extension of tho tree, the siso of 
the berry is much increased. This stopping is continued till the stoning 
period commences. This process occupies six or eight weeks, during which 
tho growth of tho fruit remains stationaiy, and tho loading shoots may bo 
suflbrod to push wherever they may. 

1338. During the swelling of tbo berry, tho fruit begins to acfxuiro flavour, and 
the buds plumpness and ftrinnoss. Henceforth they must Imvo all tho sun- 
light possible. To obtain this, ail tho hdoral sprays and others which shade 

tho larger loaves must bo stript away, leaving tho larger loaves exposed to tho 
sun ; for tho fruit receives its flavour through the agency of tho leaves. 

1339. Pruning varielf with the fanciesof the operator. Spur pruning oousists 
of carrying up one loading shout to tho whole extent of the house or wall, either 
atone year’s growth, or fwo or three, leaving spurs or lateral shoots to develop 
themselves at regular intervals on tho stem. This is usually tho result of 
throe years’ growth, tho cane being allowed to make a third of th<v length 
of tho first year, a second third the second year, and tho remaining third 
during the third year. There will thus bo fivo branches the first year, ton tbo 
second year, and fifteoti tho third year, Tho subsequent pruning is confined 
to pruning each of tho laterals back to the last eye at the base of the shoot. 

1340. Long-rod Pruning consists in establishing a stumji with three strong 
branches or collars, from each of which, in its tum, a shoot springs, wliich, 
by a regular system of pruning, is worked in succossivo lengths, tho one 
running the whole length of tho rafter, tbo second half tho leugUi, and the 
third, recently pruned back, is to produce tho renewal-shoot. 

* 1341. Whore tho object is to cover a wall or house, tho leading shoots aro 
carried almost at random, tho prunor selecting those which suit him, without 
heeding much, so long as they are short-jointed and strong, shortening back 
tbo renewal-shoots, according to tho space they are to occupy, from three to 
six or eight eyes. 

1342. Early Dlack ripens in July, in situations whore the Black 

Ilamburgs fail Miller’s Burgundy, known by its wbito downy leaf, is 
very early and hai-dy. White Hweet water is an early sort, with a fine krge 
beiry, but sets badly. White Muscadine, excellent for all purperes# 

^343- Hamburg ripens out of doors in fine seasons, but is veiy 
csq;tricioi» in colour* White Erontignan is a fipo catly grajxj, sweet but 
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Umctil of Akxat^tlria requires artiftoml boat to rii)0n, btit U one of 
tbo rioliest j^'ai>cs in ^bltivation. West’s St. Peter and the Cannon Mill 
Ompo aro both favouritoB for houso-culluro. 

1344. Many expeiUents have been tried to expedite the ripemner of the 
on open walls. The hunolc.s have boon put in empty flasks, run on tiles of the 
bouse roof, and trained on sloping walls .* they ripen earlier in tho flaftk, but 
«cqulr<f an insipid flavour ; and sloping walls, while they catch more of tho 
sun’s rays, catch also all heavy rains. Nettings of muslin, guflTiciently fine to 
keep out wasjis and other insects in the ripening season, without intcrcopting 
the sun’s rays, aro, pcrliaps, tho safest protection, imloss a few movable 
sashes can bo Kpared to cover tho walls la cold and damp weather, and 
inorcuso the radiation of heat 


§ 1. -KITc^^^'-GA^DEK. 

i34,v Many principal crops como in this month, and, following suddenly 
upon a Umo when tho supply from tho kitchen-garden is somewhat scanty, 
show tho real olfect of cropping too abundantly in tho early part of tho year.. 
I’cas, Loans, Ciiuliflowers, carrots, pobvtoos, and many other vogotablos, como 
in all at otico, that could not bo produced earlier in tho open ground. AU 
show the propriety of dispersing tho crops more regularly through tho season. 
Tho young gtu'doncr should make a noto of it, and endeavoin* to manage 
«o that there is no flush of vcgotaUlos at ono time and a dearth of them 
at others. J’articularly let it bo borno in mind that wo havo long cold 
springH, in which tho weather is oxcoodiixgly variable and mostly ungcnial, 
W'hcn vegetation makes very slow progress indeed ; it is then that root-crops 
Rnd brussicffi como in so useful ; then that Brus-sels sprouts, kale, and broccoli, 
yield a succession of sweet xvholcsomc sprouts, that grow almost in the coldest 
weather, and form tho principal supply from Christinas to May. It is now tho 
timo to look Ibnvard to tlmt time ami bo well prepared for it, bo that available 
S]>aco should have boon loft, in which a plentiful supply of tlio ahovo-named 
can bo grown. Ground that has been lying fallow since tho winter can now 
bo turned to good account ; and bo it remomberod that fifty Mrixi stocky plants 
of broccoli will yield a better supply than a hundred plants that have been 
drawn up between other crops, or been crowded. This month being generally 
n dry ono, tho watoring-pot must not remain idle ; many kitchon crops will 
not do well if kept dry. Most kinds of salads aro worthless if stinted of water ; 
mA as A ndo, a judicious application of it will amply repay the time and 
lalionr ; but lot it be applioil copioiusly, for mere surtace-watei ing only attract* 
tho roots to the surface, to l>e biunt up by tho sun. 

1346. A^pmngus . — Water newly-planted bods, and keep clear of wco^li. 
Beds in bearing will bo bcnofitted by an application of liquitl mantirc. Do 
not cut too closely, but leave a few heads to expand and communicate with 
tho, light of day. 

13.47. Thin out UiO crowns where they are anyways thick. A few 
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lioatls aro Ixiitor than many weak ones : youngr seotlUngs will bo bone- 
Htted by a sprinkling of wood-ashes. It being a marine plant, salt may be 
strewn between the rows. Keep the young plants well watered, and hoo 
frequently between. 

1348. Beam , — The last sowing of these should bo made for the season: 
iboy seldom pay for sowing later. Top those in bloom before they booomo 
infested with aphis. This pest atlUeras to the young tops ; consequently, 
remove that, and tho iusocts have no place siiituble for them. If tupped as 
soon ns the first flower opens, tho crop will be as large as if allowed to eontinuo 
growing, and they sot much earlier. Mulching will increase the, quantity and 
quality of tbo crop. 

1349. Runner do well sowm any time boforo inidsummor. On light 

ground they may bo dihbed in— an expeditious motiiod. Some recommend 
soaking them in water for a day before sowing, which may bo advantageona In 
hot, dry weather ; but it is us well to w’atcr tho drills or boles at the time of 
sowing. Thoi-OKfiown !a*;t uKuiiU should be earthed and RtaUod before tk-cy begin 
to run. This vegotaMc is f>ftcn used bj' cotlngora to form or cover an arbour, or 
fence, or screen, for which it is well adapted, cxcc[>t on account of its opho- 
mcial character. Nasturtions may ttill be sown, being very (luiok at this 
time. Those already up should havo their supports about four or five feet 
iiigh. 

1350. i'ea#.— After tho second week this month, it is not advi,^ablo to sow 
fitremg growore. Doforo then such sorts as No Tlua Ultm, British Queen, 
Knight’s Tall Marrow, &c,, may l>o sown to advantage ; but after that it is 
best to sow such sorts as Auvergno, or C’hampion of Paris. Tho time from 
sowing to bearing is less, and proportionately certain of yielding a crop. 

1351 Celery will prtdvvbly bo in condition for final platiting towards tho end 
of this month : tho main crop had better be deferred till next month. Celery 
is generally considered a gross feeder, requiring a rich higldy-mnnurcd soil 
and abundance of water. It certainly cannot be grown to perfection without 
both. In order to givo it the best iKi&siblo chance, it is usually grown in 
trenches from six inches to a foot deep. I’ho trenches aro marked out four or 
five feet apart, and tho top spit thrown out, and also the looso soil. For 
single rows a foot will bo sulTicicnt, but for double rows tlio trenches must I 0 
18 inches wide. Having thrown out the soil, put six inches of goo«l rottca 
dung in tho trencho.s, and fork it well into the bottom ; if then left till a 
shower of rain, so much tho better : for that reason it is advisable to get tho 
trenches ready early. The plants should then bo planted with a trowel, and 
well eettled in with water, which must afterwards" bo used unsparingly. 
Another way is to i>lant on the level ground, it having tYteviousiy boon well 
manured and trenched. Plant 2 feet or 18 inches apart, to blanch it : whoa 
diutn^pipes aro used, tho pi|>c8 should bo filled in with sand. This being tho 
cleancot method of growing celery, it is well worth adopting : a far greater 
number of plants can be grown on a given space than liy tho ordinary method. 
It is also an advantage that tho plants can roceivo the benefit of rain and 
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llijuld manwr© alter oartliing: up, wliich cannot TCry well bo done in tho 
ordinary way. But if by any cbanco the sowingf was not accomplished in 
April or Slay, it may bo done early this month, with every chance of success, 
by sowing some such largo-growing sort as White’s. This will get a moderate 
sizoby October; and as it is not desirable to have it over largo, such sorts 
are as well deferred till late before sowing : those already up should be 
thinned as soon as possible, leaving the best-coloured plants. 

135a. CarroU, —Thin without delay, but not too closely, as some arc apt to 
run, oven under tho best culture. From nine inches to a foot is a good average. 
A succession may bo sown any time before midsummer. 

1353, Onions should receive a final thinning, allowing eight or nine inches 
for tho main crop. Uso tho small boo as often as possible, and keep them 
clean. Onions for sakUing may still bo sown. A shady border on tho north 
side of a wall will suit them. Troo-onions, potato ditto, and those planted 
for seed, will roejuiro sorno support. Drive a fow sbikos round them, and pass 
strings from one to tho other, or tie to single stakes. If they arc allowed to 
break down, they receive a permanent injury, and tho yield is reduced or 
altogether prevented, 

135-i* Plant In deep drills, to admit of earthing up: give an 

abundauoo of water iu dry weather. Soot dredged over them will stimulate 
them, andprovont tho attacks of insects iu a groat raoaswo. 

J 3 SS* — Earth up beforo they got too tall, but leave tho top of the 

ridges nearly fiat, so that tho tubers aro not buriod too deeply. It is a groat 
error many fall into of drawing tho eai*th as high as possible up tho stems, 
Tboy do not bear so well, from tho greater exclusion of air from tho roots. 
Potatoes that have been rotai'dod may be planted tliis mouth ; they will yield 
new i)otatoos in tho autumn, 

1356. Tiern/ps.— Sow a good breadth of thoso — they will come in well and 
bo very useful in the autumn. Sow immediately after rain, or, if tho ground 
is light, immediately after digging. Thoy grow very quickly ; but some slight 
protection from birds will bo necessary the short limo they aro germinating. 
White worsted will generally bo found efficient. I’rcad tho seed iu well, or 
uso tbo wooden roller after sowing, but finish off with a rake. 

1357. Scorso 7 icras, dx , — Thin to about 10 inches or a foot, and stir tho 
ground well between them. 

1358. French Btuns . — Sow a few rows of these for succession. There aro 
many varieties ; but it is immaterial what sort is sown, except on the question of 

^flavour or productiveness. I consider tho larger-growing sorts aro tho best to 
eow now. ThoBoyol Dun, the Negro and Croam-cokmrod, &c., uuliko dwarfer 
fKU'U, oontiuuo in bearing a long time. Thin to four or six inches, and cm'th 
tip, but give no manure. 

X359. Zcfturc.— Sow on a north border, but idant in an open situation. 
It is mcossary to sow often to insure a succession. 'Wator tho ground 
thoroughly, or not at all : surface- watering is very h^urious. * 

135a Fudm may be sown this month, as it is loss likely to run now than 
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jformorly. This seed gyo^s very quickly, and birds do not seem to onto about 
it ; it may therefore bo moroly sown broadcast, trodden, and raked, Pkuit 
out early to insure a good curl in the leaf. 

1361. Vegetable 3 Iarrows and Pumpkins should bo got out early this month. 
If good strong plants, thoy may bo merely planted on a sunny bonier ; but 
they are much better for liaving a little dung heat ; or dung without heat will 
suit them, for thoy delight in a loose bod of light but well-rotted dung that 
thsy can root into easily. Give plenty of water if tho weather holds dry. 

1362. Capsicums and Tomatoes tho beginning of this month. —Plant these 
against a south wall if possible— otherwise against a sloping bank. Tho full 
BUn is necessary to induce these to bear w^oll— under and between wall-trocs, 
where there may be any vacancies, arc well filled up by thorn. 

1363. Cr^w.— Sow American and Normandy for succession. 

1364. Defer not later than the middle of this month tho final 
Bowdng of Into sorts. Walcliercn sown now will very likely come in during 
the winter. Plant out those that ore rc»ady, anti never allow tliom to draw 
up in tho seed-bed ; but ])rick them out temporarily ; they will pay for it. 
If there id no room for them otherways, transplant in drills made for tho 
piu-posc. 

1365. Brussels Sprouts, Borecole, and Got those planted for good 

as early as possible ; planting in drills two feet apart, and water freely, 
Puddling tho roots in clay and soot nnzod in water mnyV>o good for thorn 
and prevent clubbing in a great measure. Plant between rows of peas and 
beans that will soon bo olf tho ground— no matter how firm the ground is. 
Judging from my own experience, this group do best if tho ground has not 
been dug for sovoral months before planting. Watering onco a day or oftener 
will bo neccssaiy in dry weather. 

1366. Cabbage and CauUfower should also bo planted out when strong 
enough. Tho latter will prove vory useful in August and September, A 
succession of these is an important matter. 


§ 5.— The FnuiT-GARPny. 

1367. Tho occupants of tho fruit-garden will bo either dwarf standards, 
apples, pears, cherries, or plums, espaliers or pyramids, all of which have 
nndcigono a special course of training and pruning suitable to their habiU ; or 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots, on tho walls, with tho usual arrangements 
for bush-fruit ; and tho skfll of the gardener is now best displayed in scloctlng 
the shoots to ki6 retained or encouraged for extending tho trees. Thoy should 
bo ahort-jointed and brown-coloured, and should now be stopped and laid in. 
Where the leading shoots of peaches or ncctariim ore growing too vigorously, 
atop them, in order to encourage lateral shoots, pinching off the leading 
bud. Unless this operation is performed early in tho season, tho shoots do 
not got properly ripened. If ^e fiotlt seems setting too thickly, let it bo 
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partially Ibbncil, rcscrvingf tho main tliinningr, bowcvor, till after it bat 
ttonod. Tlio trees will have been mulcbed last month to prevent evaporation, 
anti should now bo v/atcrod, and that so copiously that it docs not require 
frequent repetition, pouring tho water into tho roots. ApricoU will now 
require their hnal thinning, and stopping, and watering, also followed by 
mulching, which is important at tliis time for all fruit-trees where evaporation 
Is ttcti\ e, 

X363. The beginning of tho month is a busy period in this department, and 
mitch vigilance and pereevcranco will bo requisite to keep pace with tho 
advancing growth, in preventing and keeping down tho ilifTcrcnt posts. 
Tubaeco-water must bo instantly applied, directly the black or green-fly 
makes its appearance, endeavouring to make it act on tho unclcr-sid© of the 
leaves. When the foliage becomes curled, insect larva? are present : a good 
sulphurator, charged with snuff and a small jwrtion of sulphur, will bo found 
the most offectunl implement. Before using this, damp tho trees with tho 
syringe, and ajjply tho snuff before tho tree becomes dry, that it may moro 
offcctnally adhere to tho leaves. Dislodge tho maggot, which coils itself up in 
the foliage, and not unfrcquently si^ils some of the finest fmit. In dis- 
bmlding pears, plums, and cherries, tho fore-right shoots, and those not 
wanted for laying on, should remain for tho present, as stopping thorn at this 
iimo would only cause a fresh breaking into wood, either of tho eyes at 
tho base of tho stopped shoot, or sonm portion of tho spurs ; ns they, however, 
look unsightly on woU-regulatod trees, it will bo bettor to tic them slightly to 
the main branches for tho present : this will give a bettor aj>pcaranco to tho 
Iroos, and bonding tho shoots wiU in some measure stop the over free How of tho 
sap, and so help tho object in view. Tho precise time at which shoots should 
bo shortened must ho regulated according to tho vigour of tho tree, and 
ehould bo deferred till all danger of tho remaining eyes again l)rcaking into 
W'ood is over. (’herry-t»*ccs uow progressing towards maturity should bo gone 
carefully over, tho shoots stopj>ed anti laid in, and the ti*ees netted, to savo 
tho fruit and protect it birds. If tho black-fly appeal's, cut off the onda 
of tho shoots, unless it is nn>ro convenient to wa-h thorn in tobacco- water, 

1369, Where n large number of strawberries are yearly forced, the plant® 
after tho fruit is gatlrcred will bo found valuable for planting out, producing a 
most abtindant crop tlio following year ; tho latcr-iorccd ones will answer best, 
ns they arc not so liable to bloom again in the autumn. Turn tho plants into 
rich soil, and if they are only to remain on© year, thoy may be planted pretty 
thick : Water them till thoy got ostablisbod, riaocs straw or some similar 
mntonal between straw'bcrries now in bloom, to preserve tho fruit clean 
in heavy rains, ami to keep tho ground moist. To grow tbi| fruit in per- 
fection, It is necessary to keep tlio roots moist while it is swelling, either by 
mulching, which prevents evaporation, or by watering, when it is necessary to 
give a liberal supply. To ocoelerato the ripening process, lay some pieces of 
slate or Ulcs under some of the best fruit. Where orspense t$ no object, tilos 
may obUined cut so as to join round tho roots of tho plant and fit together* 
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bttfc t^oir lljlit colour and greater porosity iDCi*easo ovaporatiun, and slatos 
are preferred ; and where they are not obtainable, straw nr coargo hay {not 
lawn-grass) will retain the heat tipd moisture, and Icecp the fruit fitso from 
grit. Alpines and other lato sorts should have all the flowers pinched off this 
month. 

1370. This is a fruit requiring very careful packing when sent to a digtanoo. 
When hampers are to bo sent, the fruit should bo}>ncko<l in smaller baskois, with 
lids, five or six inches square, which will pack conveniently in the larger hamper. 
Having placed some young strawberry-lcavos in the bottom and round tho 
edges of tho basket, fill up Uio remaining space with fruit and loaves alter* 
nately, — not in layere, but intermixed witli tho fruit, and cover tho top with 
loaves, over which place tho lid. Tho fruit selected for packing should never 
be over-ripe, and all bruised berries sliould bo tlirown out. 

1371. A wash of lime- or clear soot-water may bo applied with ndvantago to 
gooseberries and currants infested with tho oatorj>iIlar, These increase 
rapidly that a constant watch must bo kc])t up for some time. The earth 
immediately under the trees should bo watered and boatow firm, whicli will 
pi*CYcnt more of tho larva? from rising to attack the shoots. Wljcro tho oarLb is 
very light, a coating of clay or loam, tho coiisistoimo of mortar, should bo 
spread under tho trec.s, and made ftnu to prevent their escape from tho onrtli. 
If these precautions are taken on tlie insuct-s’ first ajvpoarauco, they are moro 
easily kept from doing mischief. Pinch back all hhoots oft* the currant* trees 
not wanted for wood. Tho fruit of gooscbcri'ios will bo considerably improved 
by summer-stopping the young wootl. 

1372. Figs . — Stop all except tho leading shoots when they have made thi*oc 
or four joints, and lay on loadei*sand .slioots required for filling up. Watering 
tho roots with sonp-suds is found greatly to benefit the fruit. 

1373. Viius will require going over. Thin out what wood is not wanted 
for bearing, and stop the bearing-shoots at one joint above tho shoot : nail in 
the loading shoots close to tho wall. Where the long- rod system of prtining 
is adopted, a shoot must be selected aud carried up from the bottom of each 
stem, to furnish bearing- wood for next year. By careful attention to tho vino- 
border and to pruning, tho vine on open walls may bo made much more pro- 
ductive, as well as omaracntal, than it usually is. 

1374. Remove useless suckers from raspberry plantations, to admit moro sun 

and air to tho fruit. Begin to layer strawlHjrrics in CO qwU directly runners 
can be obtained for next season's forcing. I^et tho soil used l«i rich and rather 
light, to encourage the ranuers to root freely : when layered, do not let them 
euflier for want of water. « 

I OP Flowees Ckbeb Ghaeft. 

*375. Cb«f«wfory.— The ditBculty of furnishing the oonservatory is now 
one of taste and selection. Every floral tribe will now be ready to fumirii its 
qfimta, mid diserimination only is r^uired in seleciiiig and arraogiag ihsat* 
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Avoid crowding ; encottrage variety and harmonious contrast In colour ; 
remove all decayed or decaying blossom, and guard against insects of aH 
kinds by cleanliness and timely fumigatioi^. Eegulate'tho luxurious growth 
of croopora and border-idants, watering copiously, occasionally using liquid 
manure. ^ 

1376, Ventilation Is now of tho utmost importance. Air should bo 
admitted night and day, except in cold gloomy weather, and shading from 
tho burning sim attended to for an hour or two daily. 

1377, Largo orange-trees grown for tho flower-garden or grounds during tho 
summer months may now be moved to the plaoos they are to occupy. If they 
have been kept cool and airy, they will not have commenced their new growth^ 
which should not take place till they are out of doors. Examine the roots to 
soo that tho drainage is perfect, and that in watering the water passes freely 
through tho ball. They should have a free sunny exposure, but protected 
from high winds. Keep a damp growing boat to camellias and azaleas making 
wood : tho latter are very liable to bocomo infested with thrips, which can 
only bo kept down by fumigating with tobacco altomato nights for a week, 
and syririging at tho sumo time with diluted tobacco-water, until the appear- 
ance of tho pest is gone. The utmost vigilance will now be required in 
keeping tho more choice plants in a healthy growing state, and at the same 
time preserving the proper uniformity of growth to insure perfect and well- 
bloomed spccimonfl. The precise time when tho active growth should coasei, 
and its energies bo directed to maturing tho current year’s wood, can scarcely 
bo laid down as a rule— the habit of tho plant must bo taken into consideration. 
It will, however, bo safer, in general, to got tho wood of delicate plants espe- 
cially ripened oiirly ; for though tlioy may not got to bo such large plants, they 
will bo l>ettcr able to resist tlio attacks of mildew in the ensuing winter, and 
the disposition te form bloom-buds is always gi-eatcr in plants ripening their 
wood early. Young plants growing into specimens, and whore for a year or 
two bloom is noobjeet, may, after their first growth is over, and being allowed 
a month’s rest (during w’hi'’.h time keep them rather di-y), be started into 
growth again, giving tliom a larger pot, if such is necessary, and paying the 
same attention to the second growth, by stopping, training, &c,, as directed 
for plants in general. Orchids will now be making free growth, and as solar 
light and heat are approaching the maximum point, an atmosphere humid in 
projiorfcion must bo maintained. The paths, walls, &o., should be frequently 
damped on bright days, and tho plants gently dewed over once or twice daily. 
Air may now bo given moro liberally, moderating its admission, however, so 
as to prevent strong currents of air blowing on the plants. 

1378* Chorozmof ore a most interesting genus of plants from Australia, which 
bloom almost the whole year, more especially in tho winter and early spring, 
and are consequently most acceptable addirions to our greenhouses and oonsmra* 
tories. They are not very difficult to manage, and are alike xmM finr decora- 
tion and as cut flowers for bouquets, at a time when such flowers are vahiablar 
flhoy delight in a rkh turfy peat, mixed with flbroui loain and kaf-moaldAQid 
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gritty Wlicu recently potted, tliey require a close pit or the warm part 
of a greenbottso, and cautious watering at the roots, until they got into free 
growth. Wlicn tliorougbly established, water with clear liquid manure twice 
a week. 

1379. Chorozemas nro propagated by cuttings of Iho half-ripenod young 
wood, taken oflF in July or August, taking tho short, stiff, and weak or medium 
growth, but avoiding twigs of a robust habit. Those, after being trimmed, 
should bo about ono inch long, and must bo inserted in sand, under protection 
of a bulb-glass. In preparing tlio pots for the cuttings, tako caro to drain 
thoroughly, by half filling them with potshm! ; then place fibrous peat about 
an inch deep over the drjunage, and fill up with clean sand. 'After tho cuttings 
are in, placo tho ppt in a close cold-frame, water when necessary, and wipe 
tho condensed moisture from tho ihsido of tho glass twice or thrice a week* 
Hero tho cuttings must remain until they are cicntrizell, when they may bo 
roraovod to a warmer situation, and tho pots plunged in a very slight bottom* 
heat, and in a few weeks they will bo ready to pot off. If it is late in tho 
season before tho cuttings aro ready to pot off, they shouW remain in tho 
cutting-pot through tho winter, and bo potted off in February ; but if they 
aro ready for single pots in September, they will bo much bonoflttoil by being 
potted off early. 

1380. If you have soloctod dwarf, bcalthy, bushy, well-rootcd spccimons, 
prepare the following compost Rich fibrous peat, two parts ; loaf-mould, ono 
part ; rich turfy loam, tw’o jiarts ; oloan potsherd nn<l charcoal, brol^on to the 
size of horse-beans, ono part ; with sufficient gritty sand to make the w’hole 
when mixed light and porous. Having prepared this compost, examine tho 
roots of tho plant, and if they arc strong and healthy, prepare a pot two sizoo 
larger, and proceed to pot tho plants, plvcing some of tho roughest part of 
tho compost over the drainage, and fill up with the finer soil. 

1381. After potting, placo them in a close frame or pit, taking caro to venti- 
late freely ; but keep a moist atmosphere, and shut up for an hour or two every 
evening, and ojicn it again before retiring for the night. Attention must be 
paid to stopping tho rude slioots, so as to induce close, compact, and healthy 
growth. If the plants progress as they ought to do, they will require a second 
shift during the season. Tho plants should bo kept growing until the winter 
fairly sots in, at which time they should bo brought to a state of rest. Xn the 
second 5’ear some of the plants will produce a nice hood of bloom *f but in 
order to produce rapid growth, remove tho bloom-buds when quite young, and 
keep the plants vigorously growing through tho second season. If tho plant 
is in good health and the pot full of roots, a shift any timo between Christmas 
and October will not hurt it ; but never shift a plant until tho pet is (uU of 
vigorous roots, and tako especial caro that tho roots do not bocoms matted 
before you shift. 

1382. Hianure-wator in a weak state may bo used with advantage ; hut use It 
with caution, and not more than twice a week. That prepared from eheq»*e 
dnn^and ^ Is best, and it mtut be used in n perfreUy elenr state. 
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1383. Cl»or02cmaB aro tnil*3«ct to nttjicks of rcd-spitlcr and niiUlcw. Tho 
best reraacly is snljiljur and -water vipforoasly and plentifully supplied. Tako 
tt plant and lay it on ita si \c in tlic open air, then with tho syrinpro wasli it 
thoroughly : after watering'', duat it with suljdmr, and rq>cat tho dressing until 
ttiO post is (lohtmyed. 

1384. 'Hic following are some of tho most distinct and beautiful of tho series 
which* aro mot with in cultivation : — 

C. a nuiiaiUably graceful numenma oxillary racemea of flowers of 

shrub, with long, slender, and some- a light scarlet, with a yellow mark at (ho 

what scrambling stems, having linear base of tho standard. Plowers irom 

acute leaves wit h recurved aiargius, and April to June, and suruoUmes till Sep- 

racemes of pretty flowers, of which tho teiuber. lutnaluced 1^135. 

standard is orange-vel low, and (he wings C. ovata,— a handjoiue shrub, with weak 
criinson-purple. l luwers in Mareh and * aMetnding winged'Btoms, furnished with 
April. New llollumh Introduced 1H30 : ovate-aento leaves, and bearing short 

formerly called iJtli J^nin yly<uu<>folia, raecmes of showy flowers, usually scarlet, 

C, eordata,— an elegant dwurt ehruh, with with erinison wings. Flowers from 
mnny slender branches, clothed with IMarehtoMay. Introduced 1B30, 
sessilUcordate, obtuse, spiny • toothed C. spectabilisj—a very beautiful small 
leaves, and bearing the flowers in more ebrub, with blender, twining or scram- 

or less drooping raeemes. They arc bling stems the leaves of which are 

orange in the standurd, with scarlet or cllipUc, luneeolale, obuvate, or cuneaie, 

crimson wings, sometimes scarlet with and the flowers pale orange in the stau- 

purple. Flowers in March and April, dard, tinged with crimsou; the wings 

New Holland. Introduced IHlltb being crimson ; they grow in long 

C. Dit’ksoni,— a handsome ilwarf busby- drooping rnoenies. Flow ers from April 
growing shrub, furnished with narrow to July, Introduced 
hiavos, and beaiing a jirotUMion of C. triangularis, —a beautiful dwarfspread- 
beautiful dull scarlet and yeUctw (lowers, ing shrul), of branching habit, with sub- 

Flowers in March to May. New Hoi- hastate leaves, pinnatiildly spinous on 

land. Introduced lS3d, the margin, and the flowers in short 

0. flava,— a very pretty and distinct form racemes, the standard scarlet, the 

for the cultivator. It is of erect, slender winys purple. Flowers in March and 

habit, with elongated ovate leaves, stmt- April. Introduced IB30. 
fttc, toothed on the margin j the tceih C. varia, — a dwarf compact- growing 
spiny t the flowers ore in raceroc.s, the species, with variable leaves ; in some 
standard deep clear yellow, the wings forms broadly ovate, toothed, and spiny 

much paler or lemon-colour. Fliwers on the margin j in others slmost entire, 

in March and April. Now Holland. and sometimes nearly round in outline. 

Introduced about Idkl. I he flowers are very numerous, in short 

C. ilieifolia,— a difruse-spreading shrub, racemes, large and sbt^wy, nsuaUy 

with oblong, lanceolate, pinnatiildly orange with crimson wings. Flowers 

spinous leaves, and bearing scarlet from April to July. Introduced 1837. 

flowers; the standard marked with The variety called C. varia nana, of re- 
yellow at tho base. Flowers from msrksldy dwarf haliit, is the best for a 
'March to August. Introduced 1803. • limited oollectiv>n, though ttiere are 

C. Henchmanm,— a hairy shrub, with two or three other very distinct and 
short twiggy branches, covered with bcaotifui forms, 
ueedle -shaped leaves, and bearing 

1385. Shado regularly in bright weather, placing such plants that bear a 
pretty froeoiposuro to tho sun's rays in tho iightest i>art of tho house. Mako 
it a rule to examine plants in baskets, &c., that the necessary dampness of tho 
growing material may l)o uniform, for nothing tends more to check tho growth of 
orchids than want of attention to this in the growing season. Pharus, sygo* 
petolums, cyrtopodiums, and other terrestrial genera, will be benefltted by 
being plonged in bottom-beat during the season of active growth. 

13$^ About tho second week, eonseitatory and stove climbeta will requiuB 
fdtgnthm to boep tho ouitont year’s shoots within proper timlts. Avoid any* 
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thing like formality in arranging the branclios. If at ihot?inior regulation of 
tUo plants, the main shoots were trained to occupy the desired position^ Ih® 
young wood may bo allowed considerably to follow its natiu al modoof growth, 
,if this docs not create confuf^ion, which is equally ns much to bo guarded 
against as a strict formality, Hordonbergins, Kennedyas, &c., may slightly 
bo cut back, after blooming, to induce a now growth. Water should now bo 
given liberally to plants in tho open borders of tho conscrv’atory, oxcopting, 
perhaps, plants very recently planted. Shade daily when necessary, and 
ventilate in proportion to tho stato of the estornal air. Tlio stock of balsams 
and other annuals gi-own for ftlling the vacant places in the greenhouses, 
&c., should bo encouraged by frequont shifts : keep them in bottom-heat, and 
near tho glass; pick ofi'iho early-formed bloom-buds, as tho plant should 
attain a considerable si2se before being allowed to bloom. Kalosanths continue 
to train neatly, and water with liquid manure occasionally. Specimen scarlet 
geraniums should hkewiso havo liberal encouragement to grow thorn on. 
Common and fancy pelargoniums for lato blooming will thrfv© better in a 
somewhat shady situation, an<l (tho latter especially) where they can at th® 
same time bo protected from heavy rains. Fumigate wbenev^er green-dy 
appears ; foi*, if sufibred to got the upper hand, it soon disfigures the plant* 
Fuchsias, if not in their blcwming-pots, should bo potted at once. Train in 
the desired form, and pinch back weak and straggling shoots. The gloM 
must bo taken entirely off Japan lilies, gladioli, &c., unless very early blooms 
ai'e desired. Keep a portion in Uie shade of a north wall for a succession of 
bloom. Take care tbo plants stand on a Itoitom carefully prepared to prevent 
worms getting into tho pots. Tho more tender kinds should bo placed under 
a slight frame work, with oiled canvas or tarpaullng attached, to protect them 
during heavy rains. When the gieenhouses arc thus partially covered, a por- 
tion of tbo more hardly stove-plants may be introduced. This exposure^ 
during the hot months of summer, to a large portion of air, will benefit tho 
growth of many soft-wooded plants, particularly of such as are being grown 
for blooming lato in tho autumn. 

1387. Plants, when placed out, should bo plunged in aslies, or havo the 
space between the pots filled with moss ; and those plants in the house which 
have their pots most exposed should bo inserted in larger ones, and 
the space filled with moss, sawdust, &c. This will prevent excessive evapora- 
tion fram the soil containing the roots, through the sides of the pots, and wlU 
save many plants from being lost during very hot weather. Stove-plants should 
be closely watched (particularly those with largo soft leaves) for the red spider, 
which is encouraged by dry weather. Syringe firequcntly to keep them Ux 
cheqk, and plants much infested with them should be dusted over with dry 
sulphur by the sulphiirator. Lot the sulphur remain on the plants for a day 
or two, carefully shading them from sun, and, if possible, keeping them In 
a close place ; particular care should likewise be taken in supplying this 
class of plants regularly with bater: a short supply eansen the leave® to 
gft M^y In diy weather, and the plant li mm to bp Mm ^th the fed 
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apidof. Specimens and choice plants nearly done blooming sboultl have the 
Med blooms picked off, and bo well washed with the syringe ; they should 
bo placed in a cool aliady situation to recover ^bomsolvesbeforo potting, which, 
ns before advised, should on no account take place until a fresh growth has* 
commenced. Shading will bo necessary to all descriptions of plant-houses, 
ttniesfi tho roofs are covered with creepers ; paths, floors, ko., keep «lamp by 
throwing water over them, to preserve somofching like humidity in tho atmo* 
ophero of tho house, wluch, under tlio extromo dryness of tho external air, is 
extremely difficult to keep up. Achimenos, gesnorias, gloxinias, &c., as they 
begin to show for hluom, should bo moved to moi'o airy quarters, keeping 
them, however, peatially shaded for a time. Achimones rmist bo carefuffy 
attended to with water while growing. • 

X38d. At tho lattor end of tho month, as tho solar light will bo approaching 
tho maximum point, and solar heat nearly so, fires may be discoutinuod in tho 
orchard 'houses except on tber evenings of wet days, when a little fire will bo 
necessary to allow of admitting* air freely in tho morning. As j>lants at this 
season will bo making way fast, air must bo adrnittcil liberally, wliicli, in con- 
junction with light, will help to arrest tho rapid growth of those plants whoso 
disposition to blOom mainly depends on a freo exposure to both nt tho same 
time. Remove to houses with a north asi^ect, or under tho shade of a north 
wall, any plants whoso period of blooming it is desirable to prolong. Place in 
iholr blooming-pots tho^principal stock of chrysanthemums, using for potting 
a rather heavy loam with a portion of wolbxottod cow-dung. 

1389. Seedling Cliinese primroses, cinerarias, and other plants required to 
ihrnifih tho winter supply of bloom, should now bo forwarded by shifting into 
pots. Keep thorn in a ooolfmmo whore a alight shade can bo given them in hot 
weather, or else turn tho frame to the north. Look to the tlock of plants 
out of doora in show'ory weatlicr, to see they are not rsuffciing IVum imi^erfoct 
dniinage. Tlirow screens over delicate plants during heavy mins, especially 
such as have been recently potted. 

a39o. At tho end of the month, Chinese azaleas, and camellias intoudod 
to bloom early next season, and which have by Uiis time nearly completed 
thoir growth, should be exposed to more light and air, to harden their wood 
before sotting them out of dooi’s. As soon as tho wood is somewhub firm, and 
tho buds for next season make thoir appearance, is a favourable time for 
repotting such as roquiro it, and if caution is used to prevent exciting them 
into a second growth, tho blooms will bo finer than when tho plants ai'o potted 
before tho yoars's growth commences. Plants intended for forcing sh*inld on 
no account bo over-potted at any time, and both canioUias and azaleas a.. \[ten 
shy of bloom when forced after a largo shift ; another advantage in kcc^ 
itots fbr forcing rather uuder-pottod, is that they ate often roquirod . 
be turned out of their pots to fill vases, tazzas. Ice., in the drawing-room» 
whin in bloom, which can bo done without much Injury to plants when they 
hare oon^lotely filled thidr pots with roots. 

X3pr, Mtim «r lifeitiNtT-'Tliis impmsiaat guaus of groenhouso {dants, which 
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includes five or six hundred described species, and as many variolios produced 
by' cultivation, arc the gfreat ornomoats of tho grocuhoiiso at a time when 
other flowenngr plants are scarce ; it is thcrofoi^e impossible to overrate their 
impoi-tanco, even were their delicate flovrci's less beautiful tliaa they are. The 
genus has, moreover, the advantage of furnishing planb which flower summer 
and autumn, as well as in winter and spring. 

1392. Heaths are propagated by cuttings funned of tlio tender tops of the 
young shoots. The cuttings should bo an inch or so in length, aiul sliould be 
tenderly used, so as to avoid bruising any part of tlio stem, and iiiaettrOd in 
pots or pans filled with pure white sand, moistened and firmly proisotl down. 
Having inserted the cuttings, water so as to settle the sand about the roots,* 
and having given a little time fur the moisture to Bubsido, cover thorn with 
bcU-glassoa, pressing the edges into the sand so ns complekdy to exclude 
the air, only removing tlio glasses to wipe off accumulated moisture. Tiiey 
should tlicn bo placed in liiO[»ropagating-h<uisc. whero there is one available, or 
in a spent hotbed. Wlicn tliey boyin to nx»t, which will be seen ljiy the strirting 
of the Khoots, they should have air given daily to harden them preparatory to 
the removal of the boll -glasses. 

1393. The soil bc.st adapted for this plant is that obtained fromn locality 
whore the wild heath grows luxuriantly, talang carci it is not dug too deep : 
the turf must not exceed four inches, — less rather than more ; as, if dwjior 
than that, it ia more than probable that the good and nutritiims upper soil 
will boconio deteriorated by an a<lmixturc of inert and mi*»chiov(>u« subaolh 
The summer is tho proper scasun to procuro and ht<>r(! up a heap which may 
cafely be used after having a summer and winter’s soa.soiiing. 

139.^. Tho next matter of importance is the selection of boalthy, dwarf- 
gi*owing, robust plants, taldng care to av»>id anything like meagre, leggy, 
stvintcd plants, which might !iv<} for ytiaiT., but give nolldu;; but disa}>|iOiiiit- 
ineut to tho cultivator. . , 

1395. To propaic tho soil for potting or shifting, it hhouM be cut down from 
the heap BO as to disarrarjgo it as little ju. j'Uhsible, brc.iUinf,^ the luitij'.Si well 
with tho back of tho spado, nud aftcrward.s rubbing tho «(ul through tlio 
hands, which is flu* better than sifting, a.s it leaves more of tho fibrous decom- 
posing vegetable matter in it ; add to this onc-fiftb good white sand, and 
well incorporate the two together. 

1396. To convert a plant into a handsome well-grown specimen in a motlo- 
ratoly short space of lime, they must have a liberal shift. A young plant In a 
60 or 64 -siaed pot may bo shifted into a 24 or 9 -inch pqt, taking care that plotttv 
of potsherds arc used for drainage. Onro must >)e taken tluat tho soil is tlioronghly 
mixed, by pressing with tho fingers in tho fresh pot all routfd tho ball of tho 
plant, so as to. make it quite firm and close. After being sot away in a 
cool frame or pit, let them be well watered. This is much fadUtatodby placing 
a convex potsherd over it, and watering with a spout, leaving tho water to 
diflihse it0^ oqaoBy over the whole soil, which is a means of avoiding What 
ofron oconm from watering with a rose,*— vk., tho smdaco only becoming 
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inoiAtotsocl, trWlo tho ball romains import iously dry. Tho following ia a list of 
tho boat kinds to select for spring, summer, and autumnal flowering 


Sprittff‘/towerlttj IZ^aiht. 

Ariststft* or Horned, —flowerinjf from 
Marrli to Aiijrust; dark-purplo 
Rtiti tyhitoi IS inches InKa* 

,, major, 

Andromcdu'Hora,— flowering from March 
(f> Au^at; roar- col ou r ; 2 foot lu|'h. 

Arh«'«cula,— tt amall heath of Hiclly, bear- 
iiijf a red flower from February to 
AoKuat; 12 inchea high. 

Colonma,— whitish red; flower# in May; 

a ^'rceuhouae evergreen ahrub. 
„ saporba. 

„ blanda. 

Ben ticuittta,— purple ; flowers in April; a 
grroidtouae evergreen shrub. 

Bxanrgens,— dark orango ; flowers in May ; 
ditto. 

„ coccin^. 

Ferrui^lnea, — red ; flowers in Alayj a 
grri’ubouse e%’ergreen shrub. 

Flordniuda, — pale pink ; flowers in May ; 
ditto. 

Florida oampanuUta, — red; flowers in 
May; ditto. 

Orariiis, — ^purplish red ; flowers in March ; 
dttto. 

Crandinosa, or HuUstone, — a pretty heat 1», 
with Mldte flower; in March and April; 
() itu'lu’S high. 

Iliomah.^. 

lIunu'itnn.f-x-piR'k i flowers in March; • 
gveruhous© ev<'rgrren shrub. 

Inearu;dai«~palo red; flowers in March; 
ditto, 

Jjnnibrrliana,’— « delioafa heath; flower 
rose and white ; from May to August ; 12 
inches high. 

Xiiniuenoa,--HorDatnental greenhouse shrub, 
of ilelieate habit, 18 inehea high; purple 
and white; January to May. 

BiouivoideSj,— iinniraua-like heath; Feb. to 
,iy ; 18 inches high, and pnrple and reii, 

Aletulscflora, — orange; flowers iu April; 
a gvceuhouse evergreen shrub. 

Mirabilis, — purple ; flowers in May ; ditto. 

Mutubilis,*— otimson ; flowers iu May; 
ditto, 

IfHilii. 

Fersi»luta rubra,— red ; flowers in March ; 
a greenhouse evergreen shrub, 

Fyramidalis, — pink ; flowers in March; 
ditto, 

Bubra-calyx. 

Sanguinorenta,— a pretty heath, flowering 
May July; flower crimson and red; 
height flinches. 

8eba»a lotea,— yellow ; flowers in May ; 
^ aj;reenhou«e evergre^ thrub. 

iflmlib^iaua (flmitVs beaUi),— flowering hi 
Afj^aMMay; bean a purple flower ; 


Sparsa (scattered),— flowering in April; 

flower purple ; 18 inches high, 
Tenella,— a delicato heath ; flower purple ; 

May to August ; 3 inches high. 
Transpareus,— white ; flowers in May ; a 
grcciibouso evergreen shrub. 

Vernix. 

,» eopcinea. 

Wcstcottii. 

Summer-Jlowerinff Ifejtha {June to 
Au^piat). 

Aitonkna, — whitish purple ; Cowers in 
August; a greenhouso c\cr* 
green shrub. 

„ turgida. 

Ampullaces major,— whitish red; flowers 
in Juno; a gi'CCuUouso ever- 
green shrub, 
rubra. 

„ elegans. 

IJamliMiianH,— -purple ; flowers in July; 

a greenhouse evergreen shrub. 
Bankaiima purpurea,— purido ; flowers in 
June; ditto. 

Bcaumontiana,— purple ; flowers iu June; 
ditto. 

Bergiana,— purple ; flowers in June ; ditto, 
Carnmlu,— purple ; flowers in August ; 
ditto. 

Caveudisbina. 

OowcRwuia. 

Bepressa, — yellow ; flowers in July ; a 
greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

,, florihunoa. 

Elegans,— green ; flowers in August ; a 
greenhouse evergreen shrub. 
Eassoinana. 

Krimia,— scarlet ; flowers hi June; dUlo. 
Fsstiyittts,— white; flow ore in July; ditto. 
Favoides elegans. 

Florida,— red ; flowers in July; a green- 
honse evorgreon shrub, 
narlnelli,— purple ; flovrersin July; ditto. 
„ liana.' 

I Inflttta, — whitish red; flowers iu July; 
a greenhouRo evergreen shrub. 

„ rubra. 

Irbyana,— whitish green; flowers in Au- 
gust ; a greenhouse evergreen shrub. 
.Tasminiflora alba, — wliiio; ditto'; ditto. 
Jasminoides. 

Jacksonii. 

Laurencenana. 

Itongipeduneulata,— pink ; fl owers in July ; 

a greenhouse evergreen shrub. 
Mammosa,— purple ; flowers m August; 
ditto. 

,, major. - 

Massoni,— red-green ; flowers !u Anguati 
a greenhouse erergreen throbs 
Metnlaaflbra biecdor. 
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If andolA,— purple; flowers in June; n 
greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

Murrayans. 

Nitida, white ; flowers in August; a 
^euhouse evergreen sUrtib. 

Ollula,-— piuk ; flowers in June; ditto. 

Ovtta,<~parple ; flowers in June ; ditto. 

Picta,— orange-yellow; flowers in July; 
ditto. 

Prinoeps,— -scarlet ; flowers in June; ditto, 
„ caraea,- flesh ; ditto; ditto. 

Propendeus,— purple ; flowers iu July; 
dtlto. 

Pegormlnans,-~rcd ; flowers iu Juno; a 
greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

Betortai-- pinkish w bite ; flow ers in J une ; 
ditto, 
major. 

Bttbene, ~ dark red; flowers in July; 
a greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

■* 8atiguinca,~-<:rimaou ; flov^e^» in August ; 
ditto. 

Spannouiana,— whitish puri»le ; flowers iu 
Juno; ditto. 

Splendens, — scarlet ; flowers in Julv; 
ditto. 


Sprongelii,— -yollowish purple; flowers in 
Juno; ditto. * 

Templcana,— 2 feet high; flowering in July 
and August; flower red and purple. 

Turtiliflora. 

Tricolor,— red -green ; flowers in June; 

u greonhousc ev ergreen shrub. 
,, Duniharmna, 

„ elpgans, 

y, AVilsoui. 

,, BUperba,— pink ; flowers 

in July; a greenhouso ever- 
green shrub. 
t, „ coronata. 

Vasroflora. 

Vcntricosa,— flesh ; Cowers in ,Tuno; a 
greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

)) coccinea,— scarlet; ditto; ditto. 


,, minor, 

„ BolhvicUiana. 

,, grandiflora. 

„ splendens. 

„ birsuta, — flesh ; flowers in 
June; a greenhouso ever* 
gropn shruh, 

„ alba,— wliito; ditto; ditto, 

VeTijoni Huperba. 

VestUa ttlba,— white ; flowers in Juno and 
August; a greenhoutto ever- 
green shruh. 

„ „ grnndiflorn, 

„ co.'fdnca,— scarlet ; flowers in 

June ; a greenhouse overgreou 
shrub. 

„ rtiBoa— light red ; flowers in Au- 

gust ; ditto. 

IVidtbiana. 

eslplmhugin. 

Wilmorci,— -pink; flowersin July ; a green- 
house evergreru shrub. 

Atiiumut mul Jhathi, 

Areheriima,— dark scarlet ; flowers in Sen- 
temhor; agiwuhouse evergreeu shruh. 

B'mieana,— white ; flowers m Uctober; 
ditto. 

CermthoiJes ; dark scarlet; flowers in 
September; u greenhouse ovci'- 
green t‘hrnb, 

„ strieta. 

Oraeilis eernnn. 

lalundibuhtormia,— pale red; flowers bi 
Hrptember ; a greenhouse evergreen 
shrub. 

fiebarm rubra. 

Taxifolm,— purple ; flowers in September ; 
a greenhouse evcrgrocu shrub. 

Vernix ovtttn. 

Vertu-illata major,— soiirlot ; flowers in 
Sept ember ; a greenhouse evergreen 
shrub. 


1397, From Uii-s list varieties may bo selected that will furoisb plants for the 
whole year. Heaths like plenty of air : it must bo given freely, but carefully, 
as, from exposure to tho dry, arid, cutting wands, plants that are growing freely 
arc apt to get a rust! ness that will so disftguro them that months will elapso 
before they are free from it. With respect to plants growing in tho heathery, 
or other house, during tho continuance of cold winds, tho doors to tho east- 
ward should bo dosed, and air admitted sparingly from the front sashes, taking 
care to let down tho top-lights so as to insure a free circulation of air. When 
the plants aro of free growth, and tho weather is of a parching character, it 
will be necessary to look over them every day, and water freely, taking care 
that none bo allowed to suffer fur want of it, which at this stage would prove 
destnicUve to the flowering of the plant, if not its life. 
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1398, Many choice varifliis hare recently heen added to the atock of pent* 
Ipfowinjg^ plants for the grc^hliousc. Wo name some few of these 

1399. Azaleas. * 

King of Spoig.-^angC’Bcarlctj fine form, beaatifully spotted on the centre; a very 
effective variety. 

Snow White, —A hcautifuJ flower of pure white jfro^nd, marked with rosy pink streaks, 
and of a vclrcMikc siibsluui e. 

Lord Derby. —Rich pure ruse, spotted with crimson on the centre top lobe : a lino 
exhibition variety. 

Queen of Rosea.— A charming? variety of warm rose-colour; growth, free and compact, 

Qncen of Scarlets.— A very eflcctivc variety ; flowers, brilUaht scarlet, and of model 
form. 

Salmon Queen.— A fine variety, with rich salmon-tinted rose-flowers, of good shape, 
large, and an nbundaul bloomer. 


1400. Caitelitas. 

Madame Ambroiao Versehafl’cU.— A very fine white variety, with a blush rosy tint, 
flue form, and liauclsomo foliage. 

Klvira Rianchiiii.— An elfectivo flower of a cream-white tint, elegantly marked with 
roso-eoloarcd bars and Rtreaks. 

(ienoral Cialdini.— Ilriglit-Rbadcd carmine; %'cry attraetivc. 

Eoraidi Vaiizi,— Dlush-white, with very piclvyctstiuc bars of rosy-red, petals large and 
rounded. 

KtoUo rolaire.— Bright earmiuc-scarlct, each petal marked witli a central white bar 
or stripe. 

Bonomlaua.— Fine large white, with double stripes of red s very uncommon. 

1401. Etachis. 

E. andromedeeflora has flowers like the Andromeda. 

K. densiflora, wilsi blush ami white flowers, is very crTcclivc, 

E. mtuiata si>lcn(lcns.— Vivid crimson tube, with pure white teeth. 

E. nivalis, with snow-white flowers, 

E. purpurcMccus,— I*urplc ; aud K. varlabilis, 

1402. EltrCAfl. 

E. nibbertiana.— A fine orange-flowered species, of smoll growth, and very pretty. 

E. cchliflora; E. veslda rosea; E. cchiiflora pulchella (this latter is dwarf in growth, 
and shows its rich ro«iy-red flower-tubes from January to April) ; E. Albertil; E. Rubens; 
E. Thomsoniana, and E. odorata. 

1403. For Into spring or early summer flowering few plants arc more useful 
than Poeonias. Every flow'cr-gnrden should have some of them. They nro 
mostly very hardy, and in colour vary from pure white, blush, salmon, and rose 
to tho moat intense and brilliant scarlet. Xho Chinese tree varieties (Pceoniii 
Moutan) are also hardy and early flowering. BeMlded upon lawns they have a 
beautiful effect. In a shrub-Hko form they rise from three to five feet in height, 
and branch out in a good rich soil to ten or eighteen feet in circumference. Thero 
are many varieties, and tho colouring !• extremely rich. They are most of tlumi 
flowerors. 
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§ 7.— FRUIT-CntTCRK UNDER GDA-SS. 

1404. Stipposiugf a crop of grapes to have boon gathered from early-started 
vines^ it is still very important to keep tbo foliage in a green and healthy state 
for the next two or three months, when they shod them. This should bo so 
done, however, as to prevent a second growth taking place ; the borders should 
be gently watered, the rod spider kept down by using tho syringe, and air given 
on every possible occasion : tlio leaves may thus bo kept in a healthy state, 
highly useful to tli© vino while it ripens its wood. By this moans, vinoa 
endure early forcing for many years, without much diminution of their 
energy. Where vines have been retarded for late grapes, by being tinned 
out, they should now bo brought into tho house and (rained to tho tiipnis or 
rafters, and invigorated by syringnng, to encourage tho growth of young wood. 

1405. Houses where tho grapes are rijio should bo kejit dry, and succession 
crops encouraged by n little licat, according to their several stages. Although 
the nights are now getting warm, it will still bo ncuomry to npjdy artificial 
heat, both in hou^'cs ripening and in later ci*op8 now in bloom, especially 
where Muscats, West’s St. Peter’s, and other shy sottora nro grown, os they 
rarely form perfcctly-shapod bunches without a warm and dry atmosphere^ 
’which in our climate rerjuiros firo-hcat. Stop uU lateral shoots in tho sue- 
cesaion-houso after thinning tho crop, that nothing may interfere with the 
swelling of tho fruit. As tho season advances, air must bo given in abundance, 
tho ventilators being left partially open by night. To prevent tho atmosplvora 
from becoming too diy during hot weather, keep tho floors, interior walls, 
paths, .and pipes, damp by spriidding several times a day. This will also assist 
to keep in check tlie ravages of tho red njuder. Wlicro now vino borders havo 
been made in tho spring, tho present is a favourable time for planting if tho 
vines have been started sufliciontly long to have n shoot of moderate length. 
In planting, liberate tho roots freely, and spread them in the direction of tbo 
border, gi ring a slight watering, and mulching tho surface. Tho house should 
bo kept rather closer for a few days, shading tho newly-plantod vines, if dis- 
posed to flag, until they show indications of starting, when tho usual rouUno 
must be followed, preserving the young vinos from injury by tying and 
tnuningtho leader up tho roof. 

1406. When grapes require to bo kept for some considerable time, they muat 
be shaded during bright weather, otherwise tho fruit will bocomo shrivelled* 
If the shoots havo been stopped at one or two joints above tho fruit, the 
laterals (which should bo taken clean out up to tho bunch) should bo stopped 
back to one joint, unless the pi*eviously' formed loaves are alroiidy sufllcieutly 
close together, when they should bo iy?>ped close back. AU oftor-grawtloi 
are injurious when not required for shade. 

J407. As tho crops nr© cut, let tlie vines bo cleaned and syringed, to doslri^y 
apy rod spider catablisbcd Rinco tho ripening of tho crop ; they may bo osaily 
cisadicated now. Both inside cad outside borders will require water oeeasien- 
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oJly, Admit air freely at all timea The object now is, by careful management, 
to preserve tlie foliage in a healthy state for the next two months, that a 
supply of properly-elaborated sap may bo stored up for next season. In 
tbfattlng the later crop of grapes, lay out the bunches well, and leave the 
berries thinner than the early ones : the grapes will keep all the better from 
not being too thickly set in tho bunch. Muscats and St. Peter’s will require 
oemstant firos to set thoir fruit freoly. 

1408. Vines training in pots for next season’s fruiting requho daily atten- 
tion and stopping .* when they have attained a proper length reqtiircd for 
ihiiting, stop the laterals and expose tho principal leaves to tlio light. Water 
with liquid manure when tho pots are full of roots. 

1409. Pinery . — The principal crop of summer pines, now swelling their fruit, 
must bo encouraged by frequent waterings, using liquid manure alternately. 
Support each fruit in an upright position, and romovo useless gills and suckers, 
reserving only sufficient of the latter for stock. Shade with soma light mate- 
rial during tho middle of bright sunny days, unless vines aro gro^vn over 
them ; bearing in mind that the more light they get tho better will bo the 
colour and flavour of tho fruit. Give air early, increasing it os the day 
advances, and close early in tho afternoon, at which time tho plants, beds, 
and interior walls should be dam|>ed over. When the nights become warmer, 
a little air may again bo put on, which will assist tho colouring of Ihe fruit. To 
insure strong sturdy plants, maintain a uniform bottom-hoat of 90 ° during 
tho season of active growth. The frosty nights which occasionally occur, and 
cloudy or rruny doys, r<Hiuiro that this tomperaturo should be kept up by firo- 
beat 

1410. Withhold water from fruit directly a change of colour is dificevniblc. 
If tho fruit is growing in pots, lift thorn on tho surface of the bed, which wiP 
help to in» prove both colour and flavour. B'ires will be required, to alio, 
fbr extra ventilation, which at this i>oriod of the crop’s ripening is more than 
ovear necessary. Bo not allow tho bottom-heat to decline. That portion of 
the fniiting stock which did not show fruit in i'obruary will now' bo most 
likely to show. These should bo taken care of, os they will bring heavy fruit 
in October. To assist them, remove tho suckers and gills, and keep them 
regularly supplied with weak roanme-water, and frequently damp with the 
syringe. Plants which have boon kept back for autumn supply should now bo 
Induced to fVuit, backward plants being dry for that purjMiso, and exposed to 
the light. When the fruit appears, shift plants requiring more 1)01- room, and 
place them whore they are to ripen. The most suitable sorts fur autumn and 
winter use are tho two varieties of Cayenne, Black Jamaica, and Queens. 

ripe fruit is required next Aprihor May, a portion of thorn should now 
1 m sdected, and have their final slA Tho best early pines ore tho Old 
Queen’i^ Prickly Cayenne, and tl^e Black Antigua. 

X4I1. Succession pines should, at the end of the month, be growing very 
fkst, and require mr in liberal quantities, both back and front. Water ae 
they require using liquid manure occasionally, clarifled, to prevent ii« 
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uliokixJg up thd drainage properties of tlio soil Maintain a steady bottom- 
heat, ond pot tlio suckers of tlio plants from which tho fruit is cut. As tho 
stools are removed to mako way for other plants, all succession plants ro* 
quiriug repotting should now bo shifted. When rcpliingod, leave plenty of 
room for the foliage to spread out, and place them near the glass, watoriu ^ 
with weak manure-water onco a week or fortnight, according to tlicir 
requirements. 

1412. Ptacli-llousc, — The ripe fruit should bo looked over each morning, to 
gather such are likely to ripen in a day or two. Tho fruit will be higher iu 
fliivour than when allowed to ripen on tho tree, and will save them from 
getting bruised in falling, to which heavy fruit of tho poach is very Hablo, 
with tho best contrivances to catch them. As tlio croji is gathered, tl'O 
young wood should be so exposed as to ripen w'cll : on this depends next 
year’s success, in a great incosuro. Not a single unnecessary shoot should bo 
retained. Tho tree should bo well washed with tho syringe, and nil fvVi'ijM 
matter removed from tho loaves. 

1413. Give all the air possible to ripo fruit, and shade whero it is desirahle, to 
prolong tho season. Ihing on the second house by an increased toniporatmo ; 
keep damp by the frc<)uent use td' the engine, and bpriuklo tho flourK, &c* ; at 
closing-time give tho inshlo border a goad soaking mih weak manure-water. 
Keep a moist jitmosphcro whore tlio fruit is swelling j water freely ; givo plenty 
of air, especially in tho forenoon. 

1414. About the second week iuiti out cherries in pots into an open quarter 
of tho garden, placing somo turfy loam round the balls. ’J'his will iiivigoruto 
them much bettor than keeping them in j-tots through tho summer. Ooin- 
tiience as soon as possible pegging down runners of strawberries for next 
season’s stock of forcing plants. 

2415. ^Lclons . — As soon as the fniit is cut (if it is intended that they 
should boar a second crop), i>runo buck tlio shoots to where tho fre.«h gi'owtb 
com mcnccs. Two or throe inches of fre^h loam should bo «f)read over tho surfaco 

the bed, which should at the same time have a good soaking with manure- 
wrater, to assist the plants to make a fre«h growth ; an additional stimulus ut 
tlio same time should bo given to tho ro<»ls by slightly increasing tho bottom- 
heat. Bring forward tho succeeding crops, and take every means to keep 
down tho red spider, which, when onco established on tho foliage, is most 
difficult to destroy. 

1416. Melons, while ripening their fruit, are very liable to crack when 
exposed to moisture, or when water is supplied too freely to their roots. 
This is more likelfr to happen with tho higherdlavoured ones, from tho thinnorj 
of their skin. In common frames some difliculty will bo found in keeping the 
air sufficiently dvy. To prevent this^n moist weather, air must bo left on 
at night both back and iront, to a<lmit of^ a slight circulation ; and a liltiu 
extra heat should bo thrown into tho bed, to keep in» the tompcniluro, by 
turning over linings. Whore, however, melons are grown by tho asslttaiice of 
l»i water, an atmosphere can bo maintained which will fully carry out the 
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xipefi^g |>rocosa of this delicious ovoo in tmfavoj^ble woaibor* In 
watering melons, groat caution must bo used in supplying only ibo exact 
quantity wanted, as an excess of water at the roots only tends to increase the 
(size and doteriorato the quality of the fruit. The kind of structure the plants 
are grown in will have some effect on the quantity of water they will require, 
In lofty pits or houses, whero the foliage attains a large size, and where a 
much drier atmosphere is obtained than in frames and low pits, more water 
will bo necessary, and the surface of the soil should bo frequently sprinkled. 

1417. Cucumlers at this season of the year do best with a considerable 
amount of shado : this should bo attended to, and the necessary bottom-heat 
and moisture kept up. Keep the vines thin and regular by frequent stopping. 
In planting out at this season, use a rather poor, in preference to a rich soil, 
which, in cold wet seasons, produces canker. 

1418. Orcliard- Homes , hot and dry weather trees will require watering 
abundantly every evening ; in all weathers S5Tingo moming and evening, 
at seven a.m. and six p.m. If tho surlaco of tho soil in the pots or border bo 
dry, a new top-dressing may bo added. Thin tho fi*uit, phicbing in all shoots 
to tho third loaf. 

J419, The red spider will now make its appearance on the tender part of the 
poach-loavcs, and must bo extirpated by syringing^- — if that fail, by lime or 
Bulphur. Tho house being closed, take some large flowerpots filled with im- 
slaked limo, and saturated with four or five gallons of water ; over this strew 
a handful of flour of sulplmr, and leave it in tho house all night. The next 
moming syringe tho house thoroughly. This will destroy tho red spider and 
many other pests of tho garden. 

142a Remove plum-trees and apricots into tho open air to ripen their fruit. 
On tho 10 th, and iigain on tho 25 th, lift up tho pots in order to break off the 
roots which have protruded through tho draiuago-holos, and attend to summer- 
pinching of pyramid and bush trees. 

msi. Vontilation and watering as in last month, syringing till tho fruit 
begins to colour. Pinch tho latomls, and at the end pinch off all leading shoots. 
Tho ripening of peachq% apricots, and nectarines may bo retarded by re-^ 
moving into the open air. Summor-piuch pyramidal poaches. 


^ § 8.— Hotbed and Frame Cultivation, 

1432. Making hotbeds is seldom deferred till this time of the year ; yet it 
may bo done advantageously, Both cucumbers and melons, if started this 
month, will pay for cultivating : the directions for doing sc'being the same as 
in former months, it is unnecessary to repeat ; but common brick pits will be 
toipy suitable for tho piirposa Cucumbers in an advanced stiigo will want 
clearing of dead leaves, and the soil stirred about them, and probably 
Irtah earth added. A toad kept in a frame will destroy a great many wood* 
l)fle and other insects, and keep tho plants oloaner than t|ey otherwian would 
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be, BaTing seldom been .troubled with peefcs la the oultute of oixeumberi 
or melons^ I cannot but consider that their prosenoo is chiefiy, if not whoQ^i 
the result of mismanagement ; but where they do appear^ it is advisable to get 
rid of them as soon as possible. Bed spider and mildew are counteracted by 
sulphur, thrips and aphis by fumigating with tobacco, which is the safest 
means ; but more credit is due to the cultivator who, by judicious care and 
management, keeps his plants clear of them. 

1423. Cucumbers are sometimes allowod to trail over a trellis ; by this 
means the fruit is suspended, and no glass tul>es are required to keep them 
straight : some even when grown on a bod, arc tied up with sticks for the 
same pur|)oso. When tubes are used, it is sometimes necessary to Watch 
them, in order that, during the swolling of tho fruit, they are not wedged into 
the tubes so tightly tbxit they aro difficult to withdraw. Caro should bo 
takon that tho bloom wliich adorns tho fruit is not removed in cutting thorn. 
In tho application of lining, to maintain tho boat, in watering and giving air, 
&c., pioOoed as before. 

1424. Plants intended for open-air culture, if sown last month, will bo ready 
for ridging out. A south border, or between rows of tall peas, or scarlet 
runners, ranging north and south, will suit thorn. Open a trench four or five 
feet wide, and fill with prepared stahlo-dung, to tho tliicknoss of throe foot; 
cover this with a foot of soil j place the jdants five or sue foot ajxtrt, two or three 
together, and cover with hand-glasses. 

1425. Melons may bo started for succcssion : as these arc not gonorally con* 
tinuous bearers, nothing is gained by endeavouring to iruluco old plants to boar 
again. It is more satisfactory to raise fresh plants and make now bods for 
them, unless, indeed, they aro planted on old beds newly lined. With a tolor* 
able bottom-heat, tho growth of theso plants is very rapid at this tirno of tho 
year ; and though they may bo grown witliout it, still, for tho production 
of fino fruit, heat is indisponsablo. Whoro tho fruit is swelling off, tho roots 
will most probably havo penetrated tho lining : if so, this must not bo dis- 
turbed, but fresh dung added to it ; but care must bo taken Uiat tho rank heat 
has passed from the now lining, or the roots will be injured. It is advisable 
to r.aiso tho fruit on tiles or slates, or some such material ; boards aro not so 
well, as they aro more likely to harbour woodlico under thorn. Pinch back all 
useless shoots, but keep tho plants regularly furnished with healthy leaves. 

1426. Melons, liko cucumbers, may bo grown on ridgea Some of thoCant.v 
lupo varieties do very well this way ; but it is aclvisablo to got tho plants 
strong before turning out* Grow them in frames till they ore established in 
32 -pots ; then plant them in the same way as directed for cucumbers, making 
ttio soil rather firm, and protecting with hand-glasfica 

1427. If rid|cs aro prepared in the same way, vogctablo-marrows, gourds, 
may bo planted on them, or tho seed may be dibbed in at intervals of 

aix or eight feet : they will grow, and bo in time to boar in August : they 
lUce a light rkdi soil, and grow very fast after midsumm^* The iee*{dant^ 
whkli is sometimes for garnishing, may be tmted in proeisely the satzie 
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iwiwncr, Mushroom*bedd may bo made at tbis time out of doors : tbcy will 
oonio into bearing in August. Uorse-droppings, or good short stablo'diuig, 
mbcod witli one- third hjamy soil, and well worked together till it gires a 
gonUo heat, I liavo found best for making the bod : it must not be heaped up 
too high, or in too groat a body, or it is apt to ferment too violently. Somo 
old cult! valors, who liavc no idea of the use of a thermometer, are very 
SitocoKsful in the ciilLuro of the mushroom, and infonn us that the host time 
to spawn a bod is when it fools of a temporaturo equal to that of newly-drawn 
milk. Certainly 1 bolioro a ]>ropcr temperature at the time of spawning is of 
the first importance ; if too cold, the spawn will not work ; too great heat 
destroys it at once : 80® or 85®, I think, ought to bo the maximum, and 65® 
the minimum point. Lot the bod bo finnly put together in a ridge, or conical 
or pyramidal form, of suflicient pitch to prevent water getting into it : a 
trench dug round it wdll take the rain. The bod must bo protected at all 
times from rain before spawning and beftmo casing, and afterwards covered 
with about a foot of dean straw, and this, again, with something to keep it 
tdgothcr ; mats, netting, sticks, or hurdles, will do, although g:\rdcn-mat3 
are preferable. Bods previously made should bo looked over occasionally, 
and, if dry, watered very gently with water equal at least in temoorature to 
that of the atmosphoro, 

1428. Many cuUivtitors make use of lawn-mowings for lining hotbeds. Now, 
although it may be useful in a certain manner, it is for from being a proper 
material : it boats too violently, and the roots of plants recoil from it ; it also 
has the very diaugreeablo property of brooding swarms of insects ; it is, 
therehH'O, advisable to avoid using it about frames ; it may be used more 
advantageously as mulch for kitchen crops, strawberries, or ridgo cucumbers 
or melons *. laid on the surface of the ground, and spread out, it is soon 
dried, and loses its power of doing barm, (.‘apsicums, chillies, egg-phint'?, 
&c., shouhl bo re-potted into hirgor pots. This will probably l>o their final 
Bbift, They may then bo plunged in a moderate heat, and as tlicy grow 
taller, the frame can l>e lifted on bricks or flowerpots, working the linings up 
to it. ' Many tender plant.s may bo treated in the same way, and thus 
prepared for autumn decoration of the conservatory. 

1429. Collecting and preparing manure, and transport ing it where it is wanted, 
are operations that should be attended to when other o|^>erations bccomo 
impossible. The waste, not only of liquid, but solid manure, in this country, 
is enormous. 1 wish to impress upon all the important fact that everything 
that has over been endowed with life, and all the excrements proccedmg from 
them, arc available for manure. Their nature, qualities, influence, and the 
mode of their application, may be endlessly varied ; but all ^ike possess a 
power of enriching the earth. The hard text wo of bone or wood fibre, fov 
instance, may render it desirable to subject them to chemical action, or the 
influouoa of fire, to render them more speedily available to the wants of plants ; 
but these hai‘d substances possess the elements of plant-food in common with 
the soil constituents of plants and animals^ The infin^co of sulphtuio add 
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tt|>oo Ixaies i3 well known ; and when firo ia xisod to break down or aoftou 
woody fibre, it should bo applied so as to obav, and not to bum. Charrinjf 
h efFoctod by covering tbo heap of wood to bo operated upon with turf or 
earth, so as almost entimly to exclude the air, and ihusiiisuro slow combustion. 
Almost any vcgoUblo refuse, iiicliulinp: roots of weeds, can bo chaiTod ; and this 
charcoal, satunitod with urine, ia ono of the boat fortiUaors. It may bo use- 
fully drilled in with seeds, in a dry state. Tho scotirings of <litchca, scrapings 
of roads, decayed short grass and weo<la, half-rotton leaves, soot, and every 
bit of solid manure that can bo gc^t, should bo collected and thortmghly mixed 
together. Tho excrements of most anitoals aro too rank and strong for flower- 
garden purposes, applied in a pure state ; by mixing as I have indicated, tlio 
bulk of the manure will be quadrupled, it will bo sooner available, and much 
more valuable. 


§ O.—WrxDOw.CiATinExim 

1430. A beautiful effect may bo prfxluowl with plants, Iho beauty of wliioh is 
in tho foliage. Oaladiiims are almost too tender for window»culturo, but 
several hinds of begonias will not only stand the air of a room, but thrive in 
it There aie also plants luirdior still, --Farrugium grande, for instance, which 
produces a grand effect : it is closely allied to the Tuasilago, or ooltsfiwvt 
family, and is very easily cultivatoil. Then, again, there ia Cineraria mari- 
tima, w'ith its white silvery foliage ; also Centaurca symnocarpa and ragi^sins, 
of similar habit ; Acacia lapantha, Fuchsia spcctabilis, and other plants of 
ornamental foliage, all of which have peculiar characteristics, many of them 
admirably adapted to window decoration. I havo known a plant of Ficus 
elastica kept for a dozen years in a window, maintaining a lively foliage and 
vigorous habit the w-holo time. This, and similar plants with shiny leaves, 
have this recommendation, that when tho leaves got dusty they aro easily 
cleaned wdth a dry sponge ; or they may bo stood outside and syringed ; or 
a shower from tho rose of a watering-pot will goon clean them. I’hore ore 
several ferns of a like character ; as Asplcnium falcatum, A.luoidum,— Bcolo- 
jKMidriums or Acrosticums. Ferns afford an cnfUcss variety of subjects for 
window-culture, and tho fact of their connection witli the origin of tho 
Wardian case gives sufficient evidence of their adaptability for tho puf|Kise ; 
hut with moderate care they may be cultivated successfully without any such 
inelosure : the main point is a selection of such as best repay the attention. 
Many of the British ferns are easily cultivated, but tho larger kinds are mostly 
deciduous, or die down in tho winter ; and many of the smaller ones aro of ft 
delicate nature, altbough they are often cultivated suecesidully. The sus- 
pended basket is, I ^lieve the best method of displaying them. Tho 
following are trailing and suited for the puiqiose ;-*-Notho1ieUa]ift teuerfti 
Davallia pentaphylla, Fadiginia prolifera, Adlmitnm eaudatum. 

i43t. Baskets are someiimee managed in the same way as vases, and even 
Icoughi. plants are grown in ordinary ftoworpots, plunged is moss, {^eed 
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^a^tTbeniiiperf^ctiofi. This |>lan bfts ll» f[xr«i 
A phuit gets shabby it caa bo iastontly changed for another. All viho possess a 
ihune, or small greonhouse^ would do well to ado|)t ^ plan ; Ibr a plant is 
tM>t so likely to beoomo ono'sidod if grown in a frame ; the ono*sldedness of plants 
grown in windows being evidence of the advantages to be derived from the pos* 
sendon of other moans. But it docs not h>}low that ^IndoW'plants must be iU* 
looking because ono-sidod ; nor should their tondoney that way bo checked by 
turning ibom^ os they are weakened thereby. Whether inside or outsido a 
window, plants naturally turn towards tho light, as everyone knows who has 
had any practice with them. Whatever moans are at command, tho main 
points in window, as in all other plant sulture, are perfect cleanliness, a free 
open soil and good drainage, a tolerably even temperature, and uniform 
moisture. Where there is a tolerably clear atmospbero, window-gardening 
may bo contiucted openly, but in tho midst of town smoke and dust, glass cases 
become absolutely necessary. 

j J32. Neapolitan Violet — This being the season when tho Neapolitan violet 
mfty bo propagated with advantage, a few words on tho cultivation of this 
favourite flower will not bo out of place. When tho plants have flowered 
for tho season, remove them from tho soil in which they have boon gi*own and 
divide them into single crowns, cutting off all runners and selecting tho finest 
flowers only, and plant them out with the trowel nine inches apart each way, 
pressing tho ground firmly round tho roots, selecting for tho purpose a rich and 
wolVprepared piooo of ground with an oast aspect, where they can receive tho 
beams of tho morning svm. In such a situation they aro said to escape tho 
ravages of tho rod spider and ^ther posts, and to produce larger and brighter 
flowers. When the plants show signs of growth, stir the soil about their roots 
with a small hoe, and sjringo them in tho t vonings of dry hot days with pure 
water, pinching off all runners a.s they appear, ainl keeping the bed free from 
woods : nothing more i.s roquiixid fur their culi\iro during the suuuncr months. 

T/|33. When tho time arrives for foicing them, xirci'aro the matcii.d for 
a hotlKid in tho nmnnor already dc:>cribod for makin.g a cucumber-bed, cither 
by building it up or by fi”^king it in tho ground two foot, treading down the 
dung io prevent an over viol«it heat at first. Over this place tho fi.amo, and 
cover tljo bod a foot thick with prepared soil, consisting of tho remains of an 
old cucumber-bod with a little loaf-mould added. Tho plants arc then care- 
fully removed, with os largo a boll of earth round tho it)ot8 as x>ossiblo, and 
planted in rows close together, but not touching each other, and so arr.angod 
that tlio foliage may be close to the glass without touching it, as it will sottlo 
an inoh or two after tho lights aro put on. When jdonted, give thorn a copious 
watering, even to saturation, and in warm showers take tho lights off and give 
them the benefit of it : this will give thorn a clean healthy appearance. The 
lights may be kept off all night with advantage when there is no appearance 
of Iroet, and all dead, decayed, or tundng leaves, rimuld bo removed as soon 
as they appear, Bants (hua tiaatad will yield a supply of violets from NoveoH 
hartsuApriL 
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tbo tm socm as ibey hsm blooming vhotUoi^ tbo aftarfoulfcuv^i) 
js tba bod or la pots plungod la tbo soil #*or pot-oulturo* tbo best 
compost is formed of balf-turfy loam that has been tumod^ over two or 
three times durlngf summer,,. and half-rotten dung and loaf-mould, well 
mixed together ; this should ‘bo ready for uso by Uio end of Soptombor* At 
that time the riolet plants must be raised fi*om the bed in wluch they have 
been growing during the summer with as much earth to their roots as possible* 
Thoy should then bo divested of all theU* sido-sboots or runners. The proper 
sized pots are 7 -inch ones. Ono strong plant should bo jnit in each pot ; 
but when thoy aro weak, two or throe. The pots should bo woll drained with 
broken bones instead of polehords, for tho roots of the violets will lay hpld of 
tho bones, wliich gives vigour to tho plants and makes them bloom more 
profusely. Tbo pots have tho advants^e of being available for tho a’indoa\ 
garden, or for removal into tho drawing-room or hall, as well as for cut 
flowers. 

1.435, Having potted as many as aro necessary for tho season, a good supply 
of water sliould bo given to settlo tbo soil well about the roots. A suffloiont 
number of old molon-boxos with tho lights belonging to tliom should bo 
orranged in a southern aspect, placing tho boxes in such a manner that 
tho lights will throw off rain quickly, and thereby prevent drip, which in 
winter not only rots tho plants, but causes tho flowers to bo p^>dvlood 
sparingly. Tho boxes being placed in position, a layer of old tan should bo 
put into them four inches thick ; in this tho pots should bo plunged up to their 
rims in rows till the boxes aro filled. It will bo necessary to leave threo 
inches* space between tho pots, where tho plants aro largo, that air may 
bo allowed to pass freely between and keep oil damp, which is apt to 
destroy Iho [»laut. If they aro so small as not to cover the lop of tho pots, 
they may bo placed close together. 

1436. When the temperature is ahiivo 50 ®, tho lights may bo removed 
during tho day, and at niglit they should bo tilted up at tho back for tho 
ndmission of air. When tlio temperatwro is below 50 ®, tho lights should be 
left on ; but oven then air should bo admitted from behind during tho day* 
timo. When tho temperature is below 40 ®, tho admission of air should bo 
very partial, if it bo oxlmittod at all. At no timo after tho plants begin 
to bloom should tho lights bo entirely removed, oxco]>t for tho purpose of 
watering or cleaning tho plants, or gathering tho flowers. When tho woathor 
is cold, coverings of mats should bo applied at night. In hard frosts, two 
mats should be put on as woll as litter. Tho earth in tho pots must novor be 
allowed to freezo if it is imssiblo to proveut it. Tlio coverings must bo 
removed in fine days. In March and April, as much air as possible should 
be given if the weather is fine. 

X437. should bo czamiued at all times when the weather will 

permit Weeds and decayed leaves must be removed, and a littlo water 
l^ven when the soil is dry. Caro must be taken to wet tho leaves as little ns 
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In March and April, if the plants have been properly managed, 
they adll produce abundance of flowers, and consequently will roqulTo more 
moisture than during winter. 

1438. Where it is desired to have violets in summer and autumn, runners 
should bo laid either in pots or on a hotbed where they are growing, in 
Fcbniary, selecting the strongest runners, and pegging them down, with a 
little soil over the runner, and keeping them moist : these will bo ready to 
jdatii out early in April, each with its bundle of roots, and will come in a 
month or six weeks earlier than the others. But they must be placed in their 
w'inter quarters early in .Sci>tembcr. 


g 10.— CtjTTACE GAItDKXa A>D ALLOTMENTS. 

T.139. Llkcgardcnsof greater pretensions, ihc.se require at this time of the year 
considerable atton tion. W here earl y crops have been growing, anil are no longer 
Kcrvicoablo, they should bo removed without loss of time ; the ground dug or 
trenched, or fui-kcd over, preparatory to getting in crops for the winter and 
spring following. The dvrcctiona given elsewhere apply, in all eases, as regard* 
the troatmont of difloront crops. The main object is to point out such crops 
as would bo most profitable in a small way. One of the cheapest moan.s of 
cropping at this time is to sow the ground with turnip* seed : a quarter of a pound 
of seed (about Od). would sow half a dozen rods. If sown on newly-dug 
ground, it would bo up in three days, and would yield many dishes of a whole- 
some vegetable in winter ; leaving nmny idants to yield useful greens in March 
and April following. Other useful vegetables arc borecole and Brussels sprouts : 
of the former, tbo green -curled is much esteemed , There are otlicrs of equal 
merit ; all ore very hardy and prolific, and furnish sprouts for the tnhlo from 
November to May. If they have not already been planted, it should bo done 
as early as possiblo thi.s month. Winter spinach is also useful, and, as tho 
seed is cheap, it may he advantageously grown by the cottager. Coloworts, 
again, are very profitable : they may bo jdanted thickly, and give a good 
siipply of greens for several montlLs in succession. Where jx>tatoes have boon 
planted to any extent, such crops may bo planted between the rows before tho 
potatoes aro lifted, so that no time is lost. If tho plants are shaded until 
they aro established, it will be no disadvantage ; they will bo ready to start 
when tho previous crops are removed : tho grotuul can then be forked Ixjtwocn. 

1440. It is im{>08siblo to over-estimate the advantages to be denvod by 
working men from a small garden-plot ; it is a subject worth a little consi- 
dorniion from employers. An instance I could cite, of a most orderly and 
welbbehavoil sot of men, who seemod contented with tUoir lot, and wore most 
ros^^etful towarcU their employer, who derived their chief pleasure from m 
small gitt'den-plot allotted to each, for tho purpose of profitably employing 
the kuiure hour. 







99* — RfiTiNibroKA Plumosa. 

Fcr ibis beautiful Conifer is e are indebted to Messrs. Veitcb, It is 
Japanese hj birtb ; the babit is particularly graceful and eompaoti and the 
foliage of ^a fine glaucous hue ; this plant forms an excellent contrast to 
the dark green of other species. The derivation of the namets from reUne^ 
resin, and spora, aspore. The genns strongly resembles the cypress ; and 
the specimen before ns is far more graceful and feathery, as its name denotes, 
than the leaves of the ejpreu* 
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31. Carnation: Ecr^euiric , — This is a very rich variety of these showy 
plants. It is a seedling raised and exhibited by Hr. Charles Tamer, of the 
Uoyal Nursery, Slough, who is generally reported to be one of the largest 
growers of carnations in England. 

32. Carnation : Variegated . — Hasy pretty varieties of Tree*Carnations 
have of late years been obtained from the Continent. They are very nsefal 
for the greenhouse, as, with a little attention, they may be made to bloesoxn 
all the winter, and the flowers when cat are valuable for bonejaets. 

33. Eglantine, Sweet Briar. — All will agree with the poet when he 
says * 

*' Tlio breeze of spriufr, the i»amn'.or*B wefitem wind, 

Robs of itft odours not a sweeter flower. 

In till the blooming waste it leartw behind, 

Than that the sweet-briar yields r and the shower 
Wet^s not ft roso that bads in Beauty’s bower 
One half BO lovely." 

34. Lonlcem Semyeruirens, Evergreen, Honeytuchle. — If Ihe cultivated 
varieties exceed the common honeysuckle in richness of flowers and beanty 
of foliage, they all fall far short of it in sweetness of scent. Many of the 
evergreen sorts are very showy, but they sre all subject to blight. 

35. Dianthns Barlatus, the Sweet William. — No garden is perfect with- 
out the Sweet William, with its rich trusses of blossom that last so long. 
This old-fashioned flower has received Uie full benefit of modem onltivaiion, 
hpth in sise and variety of colouring. 
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MONTHLY CALENliAB. 


§ 1.— Asi’ect oy THE Month. 


1441. It is now sunuucr ovorywhuri* ; 
in tho deop woods, beneath tUo shady 
hedgerows, even in dell and dingle, 
where twilight reigns at noonday, tb© warm 
breath of summer j>enctratos, — tho fertilizing 
showers have falloxi. The fragrance of the mea- 
dow- sw’cot mingles with tho aroma of tho sweet* 
Bcented briar and of now-made hay. On flowery 
banks and hedgerows tlio graceful convolvulus 
climbs and flowers. Tho wild briony throw's its 
glossy tendrils round o\orytldi>g it comos near. 
Wherever tho eye alights, the ground is covered with flow ers : — 


** Here mantling antig beneath a verdant veil, 
Briirlit cree|>er« draw their horiKonta) trail ; 
\Viao o’er the bank the nlender tendnl bendu,— 
Adown tho bank the rooty fringe depends.” 


1442. The month of July is tho hottest in the whole twelve, the mean iein* 
^turo being fll®, although the thermometer ranges from 82 % and somotimeg 
jbCfi, to 42 ". This high temperature is chiefly occasioued by the incrcttscd 
tion of heat at the earth's surface : in consequence, the nights arc much 
»ud//^8r than those of June. A period of rainy weather usually occurs about 
^«rr middle of the month, accompanied by thunder-storms, which huvo given 
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rl»0 to tKo popular tradition respecting St. SwitiHuiWlio is supposed to baptise 
tbo apples in this series of rainy days. 

14.13, “The* woods of one countrj',” as Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke remarks 
** are the flowers of anotlier and truly a glance at our garden parterres serves 
to caryr us in imagination to many a distant climo. The damask rose, now 
in ilio fulness of its bloom, grows wild in tbo sunny plains of S^rla. The 
hollyliock, onco known as tbo Foreign Eose,” and now common in every 
cottage garden, is of Eastern origin. Fuchsias, which now have their crimson 
and purple bolls in every garden, wore brought by cntoq>rising travellers from 
tho doptlis of untravollod Mexican forests, whor-o, lialf-hidden beneath their 
tropical foliage, stand tho ruins of vast and richly-sculptured temples and 
palaces of tho Moiitozumas, whore also was found tho passion-flower, whoso 
cruciform shape, which to tbo imaginative and superstitious Spaniard was a 
t3^po of Christianity, demanded of him tho conversion of tho country, to accom- 
plish which ho waded through seas of blood, — tho jasmines, among tho oldest 
and sweolSht of our garden llowcrs, especially tho night-blooming Jasmine, 

“which keen 

Thfiir odour to themselves all day | 

But when tho sun-liKht dies away, 

’ lift tho delicious fragrance out 

To every hreeso that roams about,§ ** 

is still ill great request ninong tbo women of tho East, who aro accustomed to 
decorate their hair with its flowers. 

1444. And then tho verbenas— brightest ornaments of tho parterror-for 
which wo are inilobtcd to tbo Now Would, both North and South— how 
vivid thoir colouring. In fact, tho East and tho West have boon ransacked 
to dock our flower-beds. China and Cathay, and tho further Ind,’* — no 
country under tho sun is unrepresented in thorn. Tho frozen plains of Siberia 
send us larkspurs, golden California her Clarklas, and IJrazil the petunias, 

14.^5. Tho early garden fruits aro also now in perfection ; tho black currant 
hangs like glittering rounded jetty beads beneath its fragrant loaves ; tho 
gooseberries can scoi-cely contain themselves within their hairy husks of green 
and rod ; white and red currants hang liko pendent pearls and corals from 
thoh bj*oad -leaved boughs, and strawberries, ripe and ready for the banquet, 
peep from tinder loaves. 

§ 2,— Floweb-Gauden asd SnnuBBEBT. 

1446, Tho angularity obsoiTablo in recently plaulod-out flower-beds is 
wearing off os tho plants approach each other, and harmony begins to prevail < 
08 tho symmetry of tho design doveloiw itself ; for hero, as in other works of 
art, the object is to conceal art. If tbo several parts harmonize imperfect 
with ono another ; if tho curve of tho outline by which tho beds aro c| . 
lined is too sharp; or if, on the other hand, disorder and irregular^ 

, meet the eye, and tho ports jar with oaoh other, then the design is inooai* . 
pleto^ and something Is sUH required to bring ail ita parts into h«r<» 
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mmy* AU strong growing plants, such as asters, lielianthusas, and 
soUdagos, should bo attended to, so that they all grow together. Holly* 
hocks planted on Iho lawn, whether singly or in gix>«ps, should bo 
staked in time : in fact, they should bo stfdcod when platjtc<i, and the loavom 
and plants kept in a hcalihy state, by watering and syringing in hot and dry 
weather. Tie up Oenotheras neatly. Speciosas, planted pretty thickly over tho 
bods, will produce a fine mass of white flowers, if trained bo that they have 
plenty of light and air, and watered abundantly in dry weather ; motrooarpa 
and Matricaria grandidora, also, will well reward the labour. Beds of rerbonoit, 
anvl similar plants, rcjiuiro occasional syringing with weak tobaooo-wator. 

1447, iZoic- C 7 ai‘d€n.—Auhimn-floweiing roses now require a liberal supply 
of liquid manure ; guano sown on tbo gi'ound, and thoroughly soaked wdth 
rain* water, will serve tho purj)oso, Itemove faded flowers and seed-oapsules 
every morning ; i)lanta which have flowered in pots, keep growing freely, as 
tho future bloom depends on thoir vigorous growth at this Hca«on. Climb* 
ing roses should now bo pushing out strong ehools from tho rooto and main 
stem ; if not requirod for future trainiug, tlicso should bo taken otT entirely, 
or have thoir tops pinched off a foot or so from the stem. Biidding should 
now be in full operation, watering tho roots and plants froely in dry weather, , 
both before and after i)udcling. Cut back perpetual •blooming rt»8C8, and 
water them with iho richesit manure-water to oncourago a second growth 
and bloom. Baskets, vases, &c., will require an ecc«a»ional regulating ; thosa 
having plants in them requiring to bo tied up, should bo examined for tho 
purpose ; aftorwards they may be allowed to grow in a freer stylo. Con* 
volvulusos, maurandias, lophospormunis, &c,, after being pegged over tho 
surface of tho soil, should be loft to grow over the sides of tho vases, or 
allowed to ramble among tlio more foimal plants which fill up tho contro. 
Baskets, coses, or other contrivances containing plants in bloom, will require 
frequent attention to keep them fresh. Kemovo ovorjthing in tho shape of 
decayed bloom or leaves, and take advantage, when a numl>©r of iVosb plants 
are wanted, to effect a change in tho arrangement, which will bo ibund moro 
pleasing than adborlng to one plan. For tho same reason, plants under 
verandahs, or arranged for effect near the house, when undergoing revision 
for tho purpose of adding fresh plants, will bo more interesting when variety 
in arrangement, or in the kind of plants, is introduced as often aa they (UM 
changed. 

1448. The first week or so will bo chiefly occupied by the usual routineof pegg- 
ing down plants intended to be kept dwarf, tying others up, and keying 
inrface of the bods free from weeds until it Is covered by tho growing plimts. If 

are attacked by wireworm, place pieces of potato just below the eurfttee 
of the BoU. Bxamino these every morning, and a great number can be thnp 
caught and destroyed. Pinks should now be propagated ; cuttings may likewise 
be pot In of tea and China roses, selecting wood of tii« present year when it 
becomes a HtUe firm at the base. Boots, bulbs, anemones, tulips, ezueuseil, 
seillas^ tiitillaiias, Sec., whioh hm been out of ground some time to dry. 
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ftbould h6 |)roperly liibcllod, and put by till autumn* Wb6i« a Ot 

re$arve g:ardcn exists for supplying the more common kinds of plants, the 
propagation of various things can now be proceeded with. Keep the smaller 
and seedling plants free from woods, and lose no time in sowing perennial and 
biennial dower-Hocda for 1 dooming next season. 

1449. Quick and privet hedges should bo closely cut in with the shears : lot 
them bond off a little to^vards tho top, which gives them a better apjjoaranco. 
Hodges of largodeavcd plants, snob as laurel, Turkey and Lucombe oak, and 
sweet bay, must have the young wood cut bock by the knife, as tho shears 
would destroy the beauty of their leaves by cutting them, 

1450. Shrubs grown to embellish Italian and geometric flower-gardens, ter- 
races, &c., sliould now likewise be cut into tho iiguros they are to assume : in 
many cases wires will bo necessary to keep tho branches in their proper 
places at first ; afterwards tlio knife and shears will suffice to keep them in 
their proper form. Portugal laurels, cypresses, arbor-vita), yews, bays, and 
tree-box, are the plants best adapted for this purpose ; and when cut into 
architectural figures, they form fine accompaniments of tho above style of 
gardening. I’hey should, however, bo clipped in two or three times during 
tho season, to preserve correctly tho required outline. If any bedding-out 
plants still remain in tho nursery -beds, they should bo taken up with as much 
of tho soil as jwssiblo, and planted in their allotted place,— in showery 
weather, if possible ; if in dry weather, water copiously after transplanting. 

1451. Tinder Annuals. — Cockscombs, balsams, and other curious annuals, 
may now l«s brought out of the frames, cleaned, and top-dressed, and tied to 
svdtablo sticks, and copiously watered all over, tho leaves syringed, if needful, 
and tho plants placed where they are to stand and flower. 

1452. Annuals fur autumnal flowering may now be sown, and poi'ennials 
and bionnuUs sown in March transplanted. Stock July tiowors — sweet-wil- 
liams, Canterbury bells, scarlet lychnis, and others of tho class— may now be 
transplanted into nursory-beds prepared for tho several sorts ; or any of them 
may be planted at once in beds or borders whore they are to remain. 

1453. Bulbous plants which have flowered should now be removed, tho off- 
sets separated from thorn and placed in dry earth to ripen ; and prepare for 
planting again in October tbo small oflsete planted in a nursery-bed, there to 
reniaia for a year or two till they reach maturity, 

1454. BorderSf BedSf and iShruhheries. — Order and neatness should now 
reign in tho beds and borders ; weeds should be rooted out as they appear, by 
hoeing or hand-weeding ; each individual flower carefully adjusted, the beds 
and borders, where not covered with plants, neatly raked, forming a clean 
and even surface, gently sloping to the edges, tlm clumps and cveigroens fvte 
from confusion, unless the effect intended is a thicket of underwood. If the 
•bruba stand apart, lot tho ground be hoed and neatly raked ; all flowering 
shrubs and evergreens pnmed of all straggling shoots, and put in order ; all 

; herbaceous plants staked and tied in a neat and regular monnor, and all 
.decayed ffi)wer-stalkS| fiowersi and leaves^ be cut down or remoted* 
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1455. Fnchmi, OtranimiSj and otiior plants in flowror; now require tegular 
fiupplies of water. Hollyhocks are advancing to 6ower. ^iulch the roots and 
water well, and keep thorn neatly tied to their stakes. 

1456. FhrM i' 7 ottJerj.--Tako up tulips whenever the weather will permit. 
When lifted, do not separate the offsets from the parent bulb, or remove ihe 
roots or skin ; these bad better remiUn till a later i>eriod. When Uiltod, Hdgi^ 
up the soil of the bods for exposure to tbo air. In taking up seedlings, groat 
care must be used, as their bulbs will often strike down from four to six 
Snehos. If 2X)88ible, koej» tho stock of each separate; this will save an 
immense deal of trouble hereafter. Tie carefully the spindling shoots of oar- 
nations and picotocs—not too tightly ; keep tho pots froo from weeds, and in 
dry woathor do not let thorn stiifer from drought. Attend to tbo fertiUsatton 
of pinks : a very little attention to this interesting o|>oration will insure a 
good crop of seeds, and by selecting only excellent varieties instead of tinisting 
to chance and gathering promiscuously, a much more abundant success will 
bo tho rest lit. 

1457. By the end of the month, seedling ranunculuses should be taken from 
tho pans or boxes in which they may have boon grown ; but as many are so 
minute, and so like the colour of tho soil, that without groat precaution, some 
may bo overlooked, tho best way is to put soil and roots together in a fine 
wirO’sieve, and V»y holding it under a tap, or pumping into It, tho soil will bo 
washed away and the roots loft ; they must then bo phi(M»l in tho sun for an 
hour, and afterwards removed to an airy shady jdaco to dry gradually. The 
large roots of named varietios must bo taken up at on 00, if not already done ; 
for should they stait again, which they are very apt to do previous to their 
removal, their death is inovitablo. Continue to put in pink pipings ; disbud 
carnations and picotoes, giving occasional doses of liquid manuro. Attend 
sedulously to dahlias; tie os they require it, and glvo a gt>od wii>ply of 
water. 


§ 3.— Tiue Mixed Fjwjweb ajtd KiTcnEN’ Garden, 

1458. Tho stylo of garden kept in view under tho above head will most fru- 
qnently be found attached to middlo-class houses, farm-sloadings, and parson- 
age-houses, in all of which it may be assume<l that the space is limitodi ^ere a 
little of every thing is to be produced with small means, tho market-gardonor’s 
maxim of jdanting whatever is ready,** must, to some extent, be adopted. 
It would be well, perhaps, if tho example of tho market-gardeoetti round 
Iiondon were to prevail on some other points of garden culture. Hr. Citthill 
has scattered a few remarks on tbo mode of culture pursued by hlnmelf and 
his brethren, through the pages of tho OankmFi ChronicUf from which we 
glean a few remarks bearing on this subject, and more especially applicable 
to fkrmhouae gaidens, whore they might he adopted with advantage, 

1:459, Towards the end of October, a well-conducted marketgatden Is full 
el eabbefSi just planted out, which, in Novemheri are strong healthy plenti* 
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Before planting, howcvor, tho land is heavily dunged, a two-horso load 
being used for every thirty yards, which is dug into the ground as it is 
treochod, the planters fuliowing tho diggers. This work is carefully suporin- 
tended ; every man has Lis twelve feet moasuj’cd out to him, and tho foreman 
walks before tho workmen to see they do their duty. Tho lines are run along 
the hind as soon as it is ready, at distances two foot apart, trod on in one 
direction all over the field. Tho lines are then shifted, and placed at right 
angles to tho other, at tho same distance apart, tho workmen now only treading 
on Uio angles. This done, planting commences ; tho plants, which are usually 
largo wolhgrown plants, aro inserted at the angles ; consequently, tho plants 
stand two feet apart each w^ay. Immediately after planting, tho hoe is sent 
through tho field to loosen the soil ; this is frequently repeated, but no cartbing 
up. It is one rcinarkablo peculiarity of this mode of culture, that slugs aro 
unknown in a well-managed market-garden ; ibo contmual stirring and deep 
tronebing scorns to root tliom out. Tbe moment tbeso cabbages aro off tho 
ground, the land is again trenched, and prepared for a fresh crop. 

1460. Growing soaktdo is, perhax)S, tho most interesting of this manufactory 
of ^fardon slufls. In March, a piece of ground, wdiich has been prepared by 
trenching and manuring, is planted with asparagus, by drawing a drill throe 
foot fi’om tho fence and two inches deep, and tho seed is sowm thinly, — that 

in patches about six inches apai‘t, which is afterwards thinned out to a foot 
apart by drawing the w^eakost plants. Tho next row is sown in tho same 
manner, 18 inches from tho first; for the alley and side of tho bed five 
foot aro allowed, so that there are alternately tw'o rows of asparagus 18 
inches apart, and a s])ace of five feet loft vacant. 

1461. Tho first year these aro generally sown all over tho ground ; tho second 
year a ci’op of lettuco is bowl, or any other light surface-crop. In tho third 
year tho bods aro formed out, and a few inches of mould dug out of tbe 
alloys and jdaced on tho crowns ; but only n few of tho finest heads arc cut 
this year. Xu autumn, when tho haum has been cut down, tho ground is 
forked over, and idnutcd with cabbages, coloworts, or winter greens; in 
spring, the crowns aro covered 8 or 10 inches deep with mould from the 
alloys. When the season for catting arrives, a fair crop of heads mast bo left 
to Bti*engthcn tho young buds for next year's growth, but not on© head must 
bo allowed to shoot out until tho cutting is over. At tho end of tho fburth 
year, when the haum is ripe, it is cut down, and tho mould thrown back into 
the alloys, thoroughly mixed and enriched with manure, and planted with 
cabbages of tho various kinds. 

*462. In tho oaso of soukalo, tho vegctablo is always forced for mai'kot 
Upwards spring, after tho crop has boon securcd, now l>eds aro made by cut- 
ting oH tho tixongs or leaves from tho old roots, and laying them by for a few 
days .to become calloua Tho ground is prepared by deep trenching and 
manuring, and the. roots planted out a foot apart, and in rows 18 indies 
|^pi^4>aoli other, and a crop of kttuoos is sown between them. As soon as 
w booomo visible^ every on© Is cut doan out, except tlie oldest^ and the 
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gfround is kept clean till November, and cropped wltU colory planted in we'U 
dunged trenches six feet apart, with two or throe rows of lettuces or ooleworU 
between, for the mai’kot-gardenors do not mould up colory until it is wdil 
advanced and IS inches high, so that thoro is time for a crop of oole. 
worts or lettuces to como ofi’. When colcry is removed, tho ground is cropped 
with winter greens, and again cleared off by tho 1st of Maivh, when it is 
again dunged and trenched, and sown with onions ; eomotlmes with lettuces 
planted in tho beds os well as in tho alleys. When tho onions como off, tho 
ground is again trenched, and again planted with cabbages or ooloworts. 
Next sj:>ring a crop of cauliflowers, gherkins, cucumbers, or French beans, 
will probably bo taken off ; but the gmnd point is to keep tbo ground con- 
stantly occupied, to see that every inch is cropped all the year rooftd, that tho 
boundaty'-hodgos are in good order, very dwm*f, and without ditches. 

1463. It has probably struck many us an unusual thing to crop tho 8tiit-» 
garden and orchard, as the market gardeners of Fulham and (?hiswdck do. 
All the largo plantations of apples, pears, and plums, of w hich Mr. Fitch alone 
has fifty acres at Fulham, have every young shoot ,ma<le during the summcv 
pruned do^vii to two or three buds from last years' wood, after tho manner of 
currant-bushes ; in this way they look vrcll, and l>ear enormous crops, while 
tho ground under the trees is cropped with rhubarb, curnints, gooseberries; 
and d\iring tho winter with cokwrorts and spring cabl>agos. Kven tho aspara* 
g\is-lmum is cut down, the ground is forked over, and it is planted with colc^ 
worts, alleys and all, a.s are tho rhubarb-bods when tho loaves die down* 

1.04. Another way market gardeners have of increasing eoakale, is to 
cut off all tho thongs, and at taking-up time, and in November, 
tho small prongs or end-roots are at onco cut into four pieces and laid 
together in a heap for the winter. In February they are deposited thickly in 
beds and covered an inch deep with mould ; when they sprout, tbo ground 
being prepared, they are planted out and treated us above. This^lan it is 
said produces tho finest plants, os tho whole vigour is left in thoyoot, when 
cut off in winter, 

14C5. Of course, under a system like this, all liquid manuro is oarofully 
cconomizod and conveyed to tank.s, wlicnco it enn bo distributed over tho 
ground when required ; generally, however, being distributed on the ground 
before digging, under tho impression, according to Mr. (/Utbill, that applying 
sewago-water after tho crop is in fills up tho pore.s of tho earth, and prevent# 
tho heat and air reaching tho roots. 

1466* Tho system of growing' nsparagtis is as follows: — When the fratnuM 
are all removed, the Ibrcing-tronches, which are two feet deep, are filled with 
hot dung, and planting for forcing coramcnoos. Tbo rt*quirod roots ore dug up, 
all the small buds round tho main eye are p.irod off, a furrow is eat out with 
tho spadeocross tlio bed, and the roots are put in m thickly as possible; Tho next 
furrow Is out out four inches from tho first, and planted in tho same manmor. 
^0 planting finished, from four to six inches of straw is placed over tho 
esomm ; tbo bods are hooped ovor, and straw placed over the hoops. In thio 
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way,” ftAy» Mr. Cuthill, I have known 50,000 heads forced by on© man k© a 
Ronsonr All air is o:co}ud©d, tho Tcgotablo is forcod slowly, and of delicious 
flavour." 


1467 . (?eran fnms.--Thono of our readci*s who are admirers of the geranium 
as a Iwdding'Out or staadnrd plant, will not bo sorry to poruso some of otur 
veteran friend Mr. D«>na!d Heaton’s experiences in propagating them. ‘‘Late 
cnltings,” he tolls us, ‘^sro very useful. Now, suppose any one hod an early 
plant of the Imperial Crimson, and were to begin this week to pro{>agute from 
it, how many plants ought it to yield by October? Ilecollecting that all 
gcraniiimdoavcH will root from tho foot-stalk*; if tho bud at the bottom of tho 
foot-stalk is taken with it, any inorlorato striker might turn every geranium- 
loaf now in the country into a perfect plant by tho natural heat of the season. 
A groat part of my cuttings of the Imperial C’rimson were put in this time last 
your (July, 1858), with little more than tho bud to each cutting. ITie whole 
number were put in on a flat piece of level ground, in tho centre of my 
kitchou-gardon, right full in tho sun, and never a thing between them and the 
sun ; and there they stood till Mr. Henderson bought thorn ; but they wore 
watered every evening. Tho middle course between tho early Juno and late 
September propagation is what suits us all, and there is moro in it than many 
good practicals are aware. 

1468 , By tho end of July, on tho average of soa-sons, tho growth of most 
bedding geraniums is just at its prime for cuttings— it is neitlior too rank, as 
it w'ill bo in another month, nor is it in any way stinty. Cuttings made from 
Spongy sappy lato growth will need about double tho care in looking after 
ihoTO during tho winter, and are only fit for whore lots of glass and good 
gardeners are kept. The eftbet on rank luto cuttings is this ; tho amateur 
must keep them more dry in winter than tho gardcnei s, because lio has less 
coronian(^ of heat and room, and when yon come to that, the thick soft wood of 
the struck cuttings wdll shrink con^ideraVily ; in three months tho sap-vcsscls 
get closed like drains, into which elm-roots have found tlieir way ; and w'hon 
tho spring sap nsos, it gets up as slowly through thoso choked passages as tho 
miow-w'ator and spring rains find their way down among the elm-roots. Tho 
more oflToet conso<iuont on this bad wintering, is the length of time it takes to 
got thoso plants into a fair bloom alter they aro planted out in l>eds. Did 
you over obseiwo that some people’s bc<ls aro in bloom tho next week after 
planting, and never ccoso from thorn, wliilo others hardly ever get a decent 
tniMi in less than three weeks, besides having all the old loaves brotvued with 
the sun ? But when the sun is at its hottest and most sultry and stifling 
point, leaves do not brown notldng Uke it When the passages up 
to the loa\*es have become suuk and shrivelled^ the leaf-stalk is then too 
sUflt to bond ; it holds on, the leaf cannot droop away &om the Btt&» 
and so is scorched to tho point of browning; and few lay it to hearty 
nr ^seek out and fathom the cause, putting the blame on everything 

the sen^ but tho rety thing that caused tho vexation^ end that 
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thiog was tli© injudiciows selection of cuttings in t!io autumn boft.ro. Thoro* 
foro, if eTor you meet such cases m these in 3-our own place or pn\ctJoo, jusfe 
think upon what time you put in the cuttings, and >"ou w’iU And to a certainty 
that your tale would tally with my story ; and the best thing you can now do 
is to square your pmctico with my osporicnoe, and let every one of j’our 
geranium'cutiings bo well rooted by tho last day of August ; and the sooner 
you begin now tho faster they will root, besides being in far bolter eonditioil 
than they will bo a mouth hence. 

1469 *‘Thon, as to tho work itself, I have a most decided objeotion to 
strike autumn goranium«cutting8 in pots, or on tho north side of a wall, or 
aD}'thing, or under haud-glass<^. Jlut I see no objection to haviiig them in 
shallow turf, or any cold piU facing tho south or west, i>n>vidod tho lights 
are left off at night from 10 to 4 o'clock. glass might bo drawn over 
thorn, and a single mat put over the glass ; but tho mats shonM bo cjsff by 4, 
and the glass not later than 7, all tlirtmgh August; but by far the best 
place ill the long run,— tlmt is, lotvkiiig to the winter and thu planting'OUt 
time, is the hottest and most sunny phico in tho garden. I am quite oertaln 
of that. I have just now two or three kinds from scud, wdiioh tiro more dwarf 
and much more tender than the chain ; and tho cuttings from them 

about St. Swithin’s day couM not be had over twc» ittchoa long. Yot I put 
them close by the side of the plants on a hot border under n wall ; but I put 
some of tho same kinds into n close cold frame, and 1 never put cuttings in 
a hotter place in all my life than thatcohl frame was at that time. Those 
tho sun rooterl bettor and faster, however. 3 put thi ce ciittings of the (Johlm 
chaiiit and three cuttings of IJarkuvayt on tho samo border, and in tho same 
frame on tho same day for an experimental tnal, which is now going on. But 
tho same week I put in ninety cuttings of n particular seedling on tluit 
border; and not to lose one hour with them, I put a cradle over them, 
on which 1 put mats from 10 till 4 o’clock, and they w'cro slightly damfwd 
twice a day, and tho host thing at night, and not one single loaf drooped or 
turned yellow. It was on a Saturday afternoon, and by next Hatur<iny I did 
without the mats, and tho crudlc.s were cleared oD. Tho ninety cuttings wore 
most of them twice and throe times tho length and substances of the Imperial 
crimson cuttings lost June twelve months, and tho latter had no sort ot 
screen or shelter, — they stood in the middle of tho ganlcn.” 

1470. How often do wo hear tho wish expresKod by people advanced hi 
years, for some of tho flowers of their youth, — “ tho old-fashioned flowers of 
childhood,** which have been rooted out of so raanj^ gardotui by more modem 
importations, — the gentians, for instance. The common genthmetle Is seldom 
grown now, and yet it was formerly grown with very little trouble 0»« the 
more perfect system of drainage withdrawn the moisture It requires 1 ISTorli 
the beautiful Q* Toma so plentiful os it ought to be. ** This little plant/* 
Baines tells us, in his ** Flora of Yorkshire,** ** one of the most beautiful of 
flesrau, grows well either in pots or the open border, if |danted in a mixture of 
fi^ baset loam and pobbles, even amid tho smoke of a dty. On tho 
Biirham ^ of tho Toss, thousands of acres m studded Yrith Its bright hlno 
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Ik^werB,” Why hrc these lovely flowers no longer common in our gardens? 
Sodams and saxifiugos were occupants of old gardens in gi'oat request : so 
were rockets, globo thistles, Solomon’s seal, honesty, and many such-liko 
plants, once universal favourites. Can anything be more suitable for the 
border of the amateur or cottager’s garden, than the aconites,— yellow and 
blue,— a free-flowering and vory showy tribe, of which a selection of a dozen 
species may bo worthy of cultivation. They are all propagated 1 .y taking up 
the plants as soon os they havo done flowering, and dividing them into two 
or more parts, taking care that each portion has jAenty of young roots or 
spongiolcs. 

1471. The Adenopheras are very hardy, of easy culture, and of neat habit, 
and are also propagated by dividing the roots in April. 

1472. The Iloso Campion are pretty dwarf plants, propagated 

by seeds and division of roots in April, or by side-shoots in May. 

1^73. The Madworts {Alyssuw) aro favourite border iflants, whoso dense 
yellow blossoms make a very showy display planted in patches, 

1/^74. The Bugloss {Anchusa) aro fine showy plants, mostly with largo blue 
(lowers, aro capable of propagating by slips, and dividing the roots into as 
many plants as there aro heads, when they havo done flowering, as well as by 
wed saved in tho autumn, and sown on a warm border in the spring. 

1475. Tho Arums aro chiefly valuablo In th© garden for their ln*oad and 
ouriously-spottod loaves. 

1476. Tho Thrifts (AmeHa), ptnk^ purple, aud soorle^ are hbeautiMladbe 

ef, plant!, ^ worthy of a plaeo to gardito*. ’ ■ 


' r;k4ff7* Psrolwbly this Is tho buBlei^ teonth ih!; year to Iho 

on eooouut of every thing growing «o fas^ etid beeam ataaj erops here 
0 #lf!ed to be useful, andmust be removed and giveplace to others. We have 
^to look forward to a long winter and sjning, whoti vegetation is stationary or 
very slow ; yet at that time it is nocessaiy to havo suitable crops ; and now is 
the time to prepare tho ground and got thorn to their places. It is proper to 
observe that whoro rows of vogotables have previously grown, the ground is 
usually dry and hard. ^However moist tho season has been, it will always be 
found difTorent to that 1$ inches or so on either sido ; it is not, therefore, ad* 
vlsable to crop immediately over tho same spot ; the diflto*enoo will soon be 
cbiemblo between the roi^fs planted exactly where peas have grown and those 
planted at the distance todicatod. I have found it boat not to plant winter crops 
on ground that has been newly-dug or trenched^ and never know broccoli do 
40 well as when planted on hard ground that had not been dug since February j 
when the plants had taken held, and began to grow, the ground wan 
forked over, and a dressing of manure worked to. I have also heeninfotmed 
by practised gardeners, fhat brassiciB are more liable to dub <m feose ^ 
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newly-trenched ground ; but much may depend on the nnturo of the soil ; it 
is^ however, proper that stiff soils bo dug somo tiiiio previous to cropping,- • 
especially in sowing small seeds, as turnip. Tho coil will dry in hard lumps at 
first; but advantaco must be taken of the first shower that wots tho soil through, 
as it will thonp readily fall to pieces under tho raise. On light soils this is of 
less consequence, and it is as well to sow immediately alter digging, as the seeds 
vegetate quicker. At this time, it is very necessary to keep the weeds down, 
as their growth is very rapid in showery weather ; it is also beneficial to 
crops to keep the gi'ound stirred between them, and collect all useless matter 
as fiist as possible. 

1478. Asparatjus. — Cease cutting curly this month, unless somo i>arts can 
bo spared for late iiso, when it must have a rest tho following season. Late 
cutting has tho effect of weakening tho j-oots, but they will recover after a 
season’s rest, if they have not been cut too closol5^ Hoc froqueiiUy botwoon 
tho rows. 

1.^79. Artlchol'cs will now be in bearing. Cut when ibo heads aro about 
three parts open. These root dccpl}', and scarcely requiro water. 

1480. ScahaU should have an abundance of water, particularly young 
plants. Soot or wood-ashes strewn about them will, in a great moasuro, 
prevent the attacks of iiisocts. 

1481. JStfdws.— Pull up early crops as soon as they have done bearing; 
thoso advancing will produce bettor for being well watered, for w'hich pur* 
pose make a groove each side of the rows, and give onougli to soak tho ground 
to a considerable depth; they had belter be left alone than inoffioiently 
watered. 

X482. strong sticks if not already done. These 

be kept dwarf by picking off the runners os fast as they appear ; but it Is mueh 
better to let them have full play by providing^ supports ; the produce is ten&ld 
greater. 

1483. If any are sown this month, lot it he sorts that boar equally, or 
the idiorteoing days will prevent their bearing at all. Dwarf early sorts m good 
to sow this montL Clear away any that have coased to be productive/ end 
stake any that are just above ground. As they grow quickly at this time, any 
delay in this respect will be inconvenient to tho operator as woH as damsging 
to the crop. Copious waterings will greatly benefit those coming into flower, 

,, but may be discontinued when they begin to pod, excepting tall soiie, whlcdt 
oontinue hearing and flowering at tho samo time. 

1484. Ctflery.— During this month the main crop should bo got out^ direc- 
tions for which wore given last month. If this is planted where peas had 
previously grown, make tho trenches between, not on tho rows where the 
ground bss boon heavily drawn, or the crop will not bo so good. It Is very 
proper to give early crops plenty of room, so that, should they not be rmtdf 
to^iOearaway, such crops as this may bo planted between, while they are 

'growing. ^ 

*485. l£fc« eeloty, besotoiAia tt» troadiw, rwoemtorta. 
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ilukt tliOKC crcrpR re^juirc a soil hijfbly eiirich©<\ with maiiuro j thoy should also 
havo plenty of room and abun Jfuico of water : be not hasty in oarthing^up. 

1486. //c(5t~Soo that this crop is properly thinned, and keep the ground 
well hoed between. 

1487. Carrots may be sown any time this month ; they witt bo useful in 
' wlntir and spring. Sow on an open spot, and do not dig the ground deep; 

lotjk over the main crop, and pull up any runners : they will bo of no use if 
left. "JVike caro that no weeds are allowed to grow amongst them. 

1483. Onions may be sown now as salad in the autumn. Towards the end of 
Hds tntmlh sorno of tho main crop will bo showing signs of mattirity, when 
they may bo pulled up and laid on their aides, and thick-nocked ones may bo 
pinched ; but tins should not bo done hastily, and probably had better not bo 
done } ct. 

i.ir.9. —Plant out tho main crop on well-naanurod ground; plant in 
deq) drills, or shallow trenches, for tho convenionco of earthing. This is a 
strong feeder, and should bo well watered, 

Potatoes.— Pick off tho flowers, if possible: if allowed to seed, it is 
said to diminish tho produce, tho tubers growing less in proportion to the 
quant’ty of sood allowed to ripen. Some advise cutting off tho baum as soon 
as tho disease becomes apparent. 1 am not certain of the efficacy of this 
romo«ly, but believe it does, in a measure, stay tho progress of the disease, 
although at the Kacrlfiee of siso in tho tubens. 

1491. Turnips.^At tho Ijcginning of this month, a iirincipal sowing should 
be made for autumn and early winter use, and again, towartls the end, another 
principal sowing should be made. Those will bo useful in winter and following 
spring. I prefer sowing this bmadcast, and using tho largo boo contt- 
mially, till the plants meet. Some, however, recommend solving in drills a 
foot apart, and sowing soot, wootl-ashc-s, suporphospliato of lime, and other 
Ingredients, at tiic Hanio time. The seed must lie protecto<l from birds. 

1492. C’/ opr — French Jhans.-^K late sowing of these may bo made 
any lime this mouth; for which purpose dwarf kinds, as tho Newington 
'Womlor, are best. Sow on unmanurod soil ; thin o\jt those suflBciently above 
ground to four or six inches apart, and draw plenty of earth up to the stums, 
which will stay thorn in windy weather. 

1.^93. Lftluce sown now will do well on a shady border, provided tho spoils 
not too much overhung by trees. An open well-manured sixit is best for them, 
if kei»t well watered. 

. 1494. Two sowings of this should bo made tliis month ; one at tho 

bo^inuiug, another towards tho end. Sow in tho same way as lettuce, and 
pUmt oat 08 soon as largo enough to handle. 

>495* ^omaUifs should be carefully trained, end stopped as they grow* 
Stop just over a bunch of flowei-s, and leave no more shoots th*m can be conve- 
niently trained* Uulm the ground is very dry, they do not require watering^ 
and will most probably do best witbout it. 

1496. VeiisMU-MufTw will bo In aoUvo growth ; and whoro they are 





m 

| 4 autO(J on ft inftnut*e-Keap, oi* if liberally mulcliod wilh it, they will freely 
enough without watering ; but, if planted on tlio common soil, they should 
be freely watered in the morning. 

1497. Sjnnach.^lt is not advjR.d»lo to sow this month, unless for particular 
purposes ; but the ground should bo prepared for sowing nc,\t month, jxirU- 
oularly if tho ground is heavy. 

1498. Bramciu {Broccoli ^ Bmmh Sprouts^ mid Savoy), — Tho principal crops 
of theso should bo got out this month. Plant thorn in drills two loot a|OTt, 
and 18 inches in tho rows. If liable to club, dip tho roots in a puddloof clay 
and soot before planting, or fill up tho holes with wood-ashes, which will 
prevent it in a groat measure. 

1^99. Callage. — Sow for coloworts early this month, and for curly cabbaging 
about tho ©nd of this month : strow lime or soot over tho j^oung plants to 
drive away tho fly. This should bo done in tho morning, whilo tho dew is on 
them. Plant out for autumn use. 

J500. Caulijtower soum now may ho useful lato in tho autumn. 

1501, Mint, and such-like herbs, should be cut for drying jtist as they begin 
to flower ; Savory, Sage, and othci*s, m.ay bo now propagatofi by cuttings or 
division ; Parsley and Cho'vil may bo sown now for winter uso. 


§ 5.— The FuniT-GABEEit. 

1505. Peaches and .^ectatiues should receive their final thinning this month, 
if not done before. Some prefer allowing them to got largo enough to use for 
pics, &c. , before doing so ; but tho sooner tho surplus fruit is taken off tho 
better for the crop. Some Utile judgment should bo exercised in thinning 
both wood and fruit ; the object being to regulate both, so that a fair bidanco 
is maintained ; if too much fruit is lofb on, tho present year’s cix)p will 
not bo so good, nor will tho strength of tho troo bo maintained for 
future bearing ; if too much wood is left, the fniit is too much shaded^ 
and the wood itself becomes weak : regxxlate both, so that the present cn>p of 
fruit has ft fair chance of doing well, and just about enough wood is loft to 
furnish the tree for another j’ear, without having recourse to much pruning in 
the winter. Nail in neatly all tho young wood, and give the fruit the sUjg^to^t 
shelter of the leaves, and no more *. too much shade deteriorates the flavour of 
tho fniit, while none at all is apt to produce a prcinattiro rij>eiiing of it. 

1503. Apricots, Plums, Cherries, and Figs, on walls, should be carefully 
looked over, and all sboots that are not really useful, or any that areilbplaced 
or cannot lie properly nailed in, should be removed. It is important to do 
this in time, bemuse, if neglected till ibo fniit begins to ripen^-tbo real 
advantage of doing it is lost ; and It is necessary to be long-sighted, and have 
an eye to fninro crops, as well as tho present one ; and if ^ey are not nailed 
in, the disbudding ought in no case to be deferred. Hge, espedally, are apt 
to inahe strong supei fiuous wood| the Icav^ of which throw a dense tbn^ 
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the wliilo the heat of the sun is so necessary to its ripening* 3%0 
fi»4ea-oiigi«o should bo played freely over wall-trees about fcwoer three times 

as this would wash off dust and insecm, sAd maintida that dea^^ 

to health* 

llspaliors and dwarf ihiit-troes should receive the same amount ol 
I consider the summer training and pruning of the greatest 
J^ipMtance, sineo, when a bud or small shoot is taken off now, the wound is 
dcaUisod, and no harm need be apprehended, while this is, not always 
^ease as regards the cuts produced in winter pruning* 

^$05* Standard trees are usually left to take care of themselves and their 
ihdt during the summer time ; hut good gardeners attend well to them, as to 
wall-trees ; nor is there any reason why this should not be done. I believe 
judicious pruning or stopping, and removing siiperfluous wood at this time, 
would prevent, in a great measure, gumming, canker, end immature decay in 
standard trees* Towards the middle of this month, apples are said to bo 
christened by the showers which usually take place now ; still it is worth while 
to christen them artificially with the harrow-engino, and endeavour to keep 
tlio folingo and bark clean, and wash away insects, which are sure to swarm 
about them, although invisible. Time will also bo well spent in thinning out 
the fruit if too thickly set. It is a grievous sight to a good fruit-grower to see 
the limbs of a tree bonio down with the weight, and forebodes several unpro- 
duotive seasons to oomo. 

J506. Vims out of doors should bo closely stopped and trained in. All the 
heat of the sun is necessary to the well-doing of this fruit, which cannot be 
expected to ripen in our short seasons, unless every care is taken to secure 
them all tho light and warmth of the sun. 

1507. OoosnUrms, Cumnts, Kasjiiberrus, and other Bush-fruit. — • 
tyhm’O they arc left to rlpori, it is ofton necessary to give these some pro 
lection from birds, I havo found nothing bolter for tho puiposo than tanned 
netting or old herring-net, spread over and round tho tree, completely 
.covering it in : if an opening is left, tho birds will got in. Blackbirds are 
v©i7 bold, and eager after those fruits, and aro somotimos entrapped by this 
means. Caterpillars are often abundant on gooseberry and currant bushes ; 
and various ways aro propounded for destroying them ; as spreading old tan 
under the bushes, and, at a certain time, burning it to destroy tho law®. I 
have used no method but jneking them off, or shaking them on to a cloth or 
idieot. By this moans wo havo boon freed from them, while others have been 
eaten up by tlmm. A little practice in gathering them will enable tho 
operator to destroy thousands in a very short time. 

1508. StratcUirm * — This is by far the best month of the j^ear for making 
new plantations. Thcro aro various methods of doing it : that to which I 
give the prcfcronco is as follows Tho earliest runners aro laid in 3 -inch 
p^ j they are fixed in their place by moans of small pegs ; in three weeks 
they have rooted into the soil with which the pots are filled. During that time 
thsy teqmre sa oeoasional watering, but may beplantsd ont permanently sm soon 



$1$ pUeing them 18 hdies ii^»<urt in rows tUm foot apart is a 
<tan and esj^diUoas laode, and I find they l^aar tha fallowing jpaar bate 
IlNp oSdpteta Thin is aiao tbo bast saode af obtaiiditg potl^sdpS^bi^ 
| 3 lP^g the Mowing winter or U fwr tlda imljwaa, sal 

la dtererad fiom tbe old ^iuxfB till tl»aF are walbux^iod^ They abbintd jtiia# 
.ijBfteiTe g<M oalturo tlH the msAmm, whea thiiy m»yh» atoied 
gtiawborii^ m aometlmes grown on permoaont hoda im widib ittd I 
known, them bear well fijr smial anccesBim yeara on koavy in tUt 
nMner. ^ Another method is to hare them in narrow hedit twofebtwld«i 
wi^ two*foot alleys between* Whan they have eoased bearing, the miawra are 
allowed to trail ovor the alleys, and when they aro well covered, the old beds 
aro dug in. Next year the sam© hi ropoated : thus a auoocwloii oi young 
plants are kept in bearing wiOi very Utile trouble. Anothor mode is given In 
a former page, which is equally offocUva 
1509. There are times when the earth about the roots of fruit-trees, te, 
becomes parched, so that tho fruit is not properly nourished In the process ci 
swelling or stoning. In dry seasons, this is a fertilo cause of fruit being small 
and ill-flavoured. The following modo of remedying tMs evil, especially in 
tho ca^o of vino borders, cannot bo too strongly rcoommondod :*>Perfomted 
pipes ai'O laid about a foot or 18 inches below tho surface of tho soil,-- in the 
case of strawbony-boda, about six inches ; from those a tube is carried to a 
convenient place for filling with water or liquid manure, with which they are 
charged twice a day, or as often as it is considered nocossiiry. By this means 
a thorough moistening of the roots is oflectod, greatly to tho improvement of 
the crops of fruit. 


§ 6.— Flower-Cultivation under Glass. 

15x0. CoTiservatory , — ^Tho ^'sero and yellow leaf” is now apparent here? 
tho work of decay has commenced; exotic bulbs havo nearly liniahod 
flowering, and require now to bo in a state of rest ; those whoso stems 
aro still green should havo water, in order to maturo tho bulbs. When 
done flowering, keep thorn in dry earth or sand, and in a warm situaiion, 
to ripen. Cinerarias and calceolarias require as cool an atmosphere as the 
house admits of; those which havo flowered, cut down, and plant out in n 
light loamy border ; sow seeds of both for flowering in spring. Catlings of ' 
geraniums and most greenhouse shrubs may now bo struck, and forwarded by 
plunging in a gentle hotbed, taking as entUngs only strong and healthy shoots 
throe to five or six inches long, according to tho six© of tho plants* Thmo 
cuttings should bo planted in pans, boxes, or pots of rich light compost, a Um 
inches apart, modoratoly watered, and placed in a frame shaded flom thondd* 
day son till they are rooted. 6ofb-wooded plants like thegertt 3 aium hardlynequitw 
ImM delicaie troatmemt, although they strike sooner under it. Caotases* 
«uphorb|ss, and other sumdeat plants of similar haUt^ can now bs struok 
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Iwda 6r pots ot liglit compost witboufc tlio holp of ftrUficlat Iwifc hiot 
more mdily la \mh or botbed and fi*amo. 

t^ti, Fuebsias, geranittms, aebimenes, and salvias i-equinng larger pots, 
sboald now bo sbiftod, removing tho entire ball, and placing in the eantro 
of tbo new pot, properly drained and half-filled with fresh compost, having 
first triramod the roots and removed the outeide soil ; the pot is then filled 
with compost, well watered, and put away in an airy but shaded situation, 
to sottlo. All jwts and tubs, especially orange and lemon plants, require 
stirring on tho surface of tho soil, and top-dressed and watered when required: 
Oranges, camellias, azaleas, and other hard- wooded plants, can now be budded 
or grafted ; and in tho beginning of tho month, myrtles, oletodm^ and 
jasmines propagated by layers. 

1513. Tho stocks for budding orange-trees are raised from seeds sown in 
March or April in pots of rich earth, and plunged into a hotbed. In five or 
six weeks tho plants will come up, when they are planted singly in thumb- 
pots, and plunged into a fresh hotbed, raising tho frame as the plants increase 
in height, to cucoiirage their growth. In August they will bo eighteen or 
twenty inches high, when they may be removed into tho greenhouse, placing 
them near tho lights. In March or April shift thorn into larger pots, and 
plunge again into n hotbed, gradually exposing them to tho air tow^ards the 
end of May, to harden them ; turning them out from June till August. In 
tho third summer they will bo fit for budding, for which they are prepaitid by 
removal into the greonhouso, giving them plenty of air and light, but turning 
the side on which they are to \>o budded from the sim, and shading the wholo 
plant from its fiercest heat. Three wrecks before budding, the plant may bo 
plunged into a moderate hotbed of tanner’s bark, where it can have free 
vontilatiou. 

1513, IIard*wood(Kl plants, including most of tho genera from New Holland, 
which bloom early in the spring, will about tho middle of the month be so fu 
advanced in their now growth that any requiring rc-potting should at once 
hare a shift. After turning them out, loosen tho outsido roots before placing 
them in their now pots, to enable them to take up the fresh soil more readily. 
Keep thorn close for a few days, esi>ecially if the roots have been much 
disturbed, and damj) them onco or twice daily overhead. Attention at this 
season should bo dii-cctod to tho stock of plants intended to furnish the suppljf 
of bloom through tho winter, as it is requisite plants should complete theii 
growth early for this purpose. Among heaths, those which flower through the 
winter should also bo encouraged to complete their growth. Keep epacriscs 
under glass till ilicir growth is complete ; but more air and light must b« 
nlktwod them, increasing as tho wood gets firmer. Towards the end of the 
month they may be placed out of doors in an open mtuation, where they car 
be pi'otocted from heavy rains. Young specimens should bo carefully trained, 
Iho shoots neatly tied down or pegged, to insure a closo com|)act habit ; tlw 
fibwors of heaths and other plants done flowering removed; and stop all 
ilksggUng branches. 
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tp4i Bwk ttoT^platitB as are intenaed to dower in t 3 >o winter, aa jiwUeiM^ 
SSrantiietmnn pnlohelltan, eupliorblae, jasmtnniasi jco., eihoul4 be loe3(e4 to* 
Many of these things re<]uire to be kept in smell pots, and should bo watered 
with liquid manure to grow them on without getting into too large pots. The 
last batch of achimenes may now bo poited» and kept in a close frame for a 
lato show of bloom. Fuchsias, if not in their blooiniug*pots, should be 
shiited into them at once. Fnoourago plants now established by using liquid 
manure. Y oung plants growing into specimens will require constant sto{q)ing 
and tying to get them into proper form. In shifting for the season, many 
oonsorvatory plants will now bo in the open air ; but seme of the New 
Holland, such os Boronita pinnata and B. serrulate, still require a little heat 
ond pretty free stopping to insure handsome plants. 

1515. Begoniat, — There is no plant admitted into tho conson’atoi'y mors 
worthy of culUvation than tho Begonia ; and the facility with which it is cul- 
tivated is equal to its beauty. AU they require is a good rich loamy soil, 
mixed with a little sand, and a little heal to start tliom in. Either hotbed or 
stove answers every purpose, provided there is a conservatory or greonhouso 
in which they can bo flowered ; tho chief rcquironicnts boii^g heat, moisture, 
and shade. 

1516, There is a dolioious fragrance about some of tho species, which parti* 
cularly recommends them for cukivntion; others are recommended by their 
richly-variegated foliage and graceful habit, and they all hybridise with groat 
facility. Tho following are a few choice sorts selected from 350 species known 
to boUmists ; — 

1. B. fuchsioides, remarhohle for its 
graceful bnlut. 

3. B. odorata,— rcinttrkablc for the fra- 
grant odour, from w bich U derives 
Its name. 

3. B. nitida, — an almost perpetual 

bloomer, one plant liarii^ bud 
three or four cymes of flowers 
always open for three years. 

4. B.inanicata, — produces a large mnss 

of flowers at one time in the 
early spring. 

u B. octopetnla,— a toberons-rooted win- 
ter-flowering species, with 1 
lire white blossoms. 

4. B. Bpicndtda, — grown fur its crimson 
velvety young leaves, which h>»e 
their beauty, however, as the 

{ ihint approaches matm ilv. 
eudida argentea,— equally beau- 
' tit'ui; apiiik tingeshin.iigdirougli 
the silvery hue of tbeJesves. 

1517. Many other begonias, both distinct specioB and hybrid varieties, aiw 
in culil ration, nearly approaching theso in beauty ; but none will bo found to 


8. B. Qrilllthi, or picta,— rl 

ted, with colours shading beauti* 
fully into cadi other. 

0. 0. xnnthia Keichenheimii,— >in which 
greet! bauds follow tbs principal 
veins, the spaces between being 
pure white. 

10. B. xanthia laxula, — having oopner- 

eoh, Mired leaves, shining niiu • 
flue metnltic lustre. 

11. B. xauthia nectafolia, — > the copper- 

coloured leaves rdu'ved with 
large distinct white blotches. 

12. B. Qiicfu Victoria,— a hybrid ralaed 

ill Belgium ; the leaf milky- 
while, except the ninrgtn of green 
dots, and a few ceotfid dots. 

13. B. argeuten,— the upfier surfitee of thn 

leaf of n pure delicate white. 

1 i. B. smabilis,— the bf4ght batulcd laaveg 
very glossy and sbiuit 


1518. Balaame, ihunbotigtait, and other annuals intended to deoo/ate tho 
eoneervatory end show^houee for Ute next two mouths, eUould bo &Mdl/ 

M X 
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ndbaig iO 0 of ft l%tit ftod ridb. dosoriptioiif Keop dowti ^pidor wiili tlio 
Ipaaimaa^ thuobei^liai^ and other creepor% shotdd ho QOatlp tiftiood 
iHlilMihr roipootito treilisoft as th^ ftdranooi koefdng them ikoi& ftod heollil^ 
waieriog, and by picking off all daeayIngloaYQs; and, whorai^ 
ptttHti aro flaggiog, vat^ them with very weak liquid montiro* 

, I5tp. BrugtnatisiaBi and aimilftr plants of tigoe^na hjiMv ihoidd be Ire* 
quentily aaaisted with mantiro-water ; as they are often trebled with the 
ted ipWer, the engine and syringe must be kept oonatantly at work to keep > 
them down, taking cor^ however, not to injure the fine foliage* Sueeulont 
phmta, as oactuses, euphorbias, oerotisos, sednms, and others of similar habit^ 
require to be abundantly supplied with water, and also a fiill exposure to 
the sun, in order to obtain a fiao bloom* 

rSao. Remove from the conservatory qr show-house those plants which 
show, by thoir faded blooms, that they arc past their best : their prolonged 
presence would detract from the fireshness essential to beauty and good order. 

152T. Acliimenos, gloxinias, &c., out of bloom should bo removed to a pit to 
ripen thoir bulbs. Clerodondrons, &c., in the same way may bo transferred 
to vineries, or any place where there is a dry cool atmosphere. 

1522. At no period of tho year do hoathsand hard-wooded plants in general 
require more care than the present, more particularly such as have boon 
recently potted. To keep iho old baU sufficiently moist to preserve tho plant 
in hoalth in the high temperature without getting tho new soil in a sour state, 
requires groat nicety in watering, supposing tho plants to be under glass. 
At iliis season all the air possible should bo given to tho greenhouse and most 
stove plants, keeping it on all night. 

1533. Greenhouse plants, after they havo done blooming, should havo a 
oomparativoly cool tcmperatiwo, and no structure presents so many advantages 
for this purpose, as well ns for growing dolicato-loaved plants throtigh the 
summer, as housos having a north aspect ; while for tho pur2>oso of retarding 
plants, or for preserving them in bloom, it is indispensable. Such plants, 
therefore, as oi)acriscs, losohenaultUia, pimcloas, niMoxis, and others of 
similar habit, which havo been kept for lato bloom and arc now over, should 
bo placed in a houso of tho a ovo description, or in deep frames, with tho 
sashes iuraed towards the north, having first picked off the old remaining 
blooms ; hero, with gontlo syringing once or twice daily, the plants may 
fomaiu till th’o now growUi commences, when any pruning they may require 
may be given, and afterwards placed in a more favourable situation for 
ripening their wood. 

1524. Camellias, whenever tho young wood appears getting ripe, may bo 
removed to tho open air : they thrive best in tho shade ; they must be placed 
on a dry bottom to prevent worms from getting into the pots. 

1535, Chinese azaleas should also be tum^ out. Unlike camelUaa, they 
require fiill exposure to sun aud air, and should be placed in an open slti[mtio% 
that their wood may become tboroughiy ripened* It will, however, perhaps 
bi Asnessary to place them for a week or two in a partially-rimdedslkHiileii^ 
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to th<^r foll^e suHciontly to Uio M aim ; or tho aaddon 

fictte « house to full smishluo lulght dwee their leckvee to turn browu or hm* 

: Oiui^ audlemcmtteesidnuowbeluble^, imd»hoQldbeeu|^^^ 

«Wli«ter ftt leeet three times a week in di^ wea^er^ and he ooclud^^ 
iQ)|»^ed with hqtdd maauto after stM&ir the kr^ cdT the soil ahdt 
dkikig. Onmife-treeawhcai too full of bloom shobld hare the towers thkned 
eidh '!!!!hey are always in request for drying or distilling* Hio yoangikit 
when too thickly set should also have a thinning. In oi^er to procure dark 
^bssy foliage, water with clear soot-water. ? 

iS® 7 * and July are the be<dj months for Snereadng this 

phut. Cuttings struck at this season from plants which have boon forced, 
and the wood thoroughly ripened, prodxico lino plants for autumn -flowering 
and early spring forcing, supplying the want of flowci’s in the oonaervatory 
in winter and spring, tho pots being prepared in the visual manner, and well 
supplied with drainage and other loose matorijd ; for one-third of its depth 
fill it up with a compost composed of equal parts turfy loam and sflver sand 
well mixed, and sifted so as to keep back tho largo lumpa Soloct cuttings from 
strong short-jointed shoots three or four inches long, removing tho lower 
leaves so os to leave tho base of tho cuttings clear ; place them round tho edge 
of tho pot about an inch or an inch and a half deep. When plauiod, water 
freely to settle tho soil round thorn, and place them in a cold pit or 
frame. Sprinkle them occasionally overhead till rooted ; afterwards give air 
gradually to harden them for potting' off into '8-inch pots. 

1528. For autumn-flcworing, tho most desirable arc tho froo-hlooming and 
strong-growing kinds, as Lyno's Forgot-mo-nqt. Bock’s RIotcor, Negress, and 
Sultana are better adapted for spring forcing ; and, among scarlets, General 
Ayres, tho Queen, Boyal Dwarf, and Coropactum will stand tho higli tempe- 


rature well. 

1529. When well cstablishod in tho small pots and about six iiK;hc« higlt, 
stop them, that they may throw out lateral or side sljoots. When they have 
made thoir shoots, re-pot them in 4 S*«, in equal parts turfy loam, punt, and 
doeomposed^cow or stable dung, with a good proportion of road or river sand, 
the pots being thoroughly drained withi^oishcrds or oyster-shclis : thin out the 
loaves and small shoots occasionally, to throw the whole sap into tho shoots 
which are to produce flowers. When plunged into tho border to flower, those 
plants will be benefittod by being lifted occasionally to prevent them from root- 
U through the bottom of tho i-ote. Those for spring forcing mW ™ » 
ft^her shift in Boptombor; and thefonoy varioUos, W more dolSoato 

will reqnl.; mon, dminnge ; and a Ilttlo charred oow-dung in rough 

plioedoTW the potsherds will bo found boneflei^ . , ^ . 

rants Petarmninnu.-Vfhm autumn-flowenng plants aro roqui^ 
take cuttings in oariy summer, when they wM strike freely ; filUho ^ h»U 
fhB of broken potsherds, and BH up with a compost of oquid parta of ^ 
turfy Wfw, peat, and w«dl -decomposed o6w-du»g arid M-mould, with a 

g#«a^>^«f*5hrer*aa4. By Oic end (rf July the phmtowfll require to be 
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f%pofcto 4 , taking caro that this is repeated as often as roots fill tho pots» * As ; 
tkoaoasow advances, a little heat will make them expand tJielr blossoms more 
fro^y» For largo fine-grown specimens select a strong plant, and pot in a 
compost consisting of two parts good turfy loam, one of leaf-mould, ono of 
wcil-decomposed cow-dung, and a good portion of silver sand. After a sum* 
mar's fro© growth, assisted by frequent watering, about the beginning of 
July begin to diminish the quantity of water, so that the wood may be 
thoroughly hardened before cutting down. By the end of July the plants 
should be shaken clean out of the soil, the roots pruned at the points, and 
ro-pottod in tho same compost. The plants, being thoroughly establiidied, 
should bo ro*potted in November, in pots of suitable size, in tho same com- 
post as boforo. In February they will require a second shift, when each shoot 
should bo stopped at the fourth joint, to induce lateral shoots, tying each out 
horizontally. When tho lateral shoots are of sufficient length, stop a second 
time. If intended to flower in May, stop after they are out down in July 
if in June, stop in January ; if in July, stop in February. 


g 7.~ FitriT-CuLTunE under Glass. 

1531, Fmcry.— Ivipo grapes, if required to be kept, must bo shaded 
during hot sun, to prevent thoir becoming shrivelled. Tho Cannon Hall, 
Muscat, Sweetwater, and Frontignans, having tender leaves, arc most liable to 
bum, cither from bad glass or imperfect ventilation ; in which case they must 
bo well watched, as tho injury done to tho foUago not only affects the present 
crop but tho succcoding ouo as well. Any boat given now should bo given 
dining tho day, in order to their getting well forward before tho season goto 
too far on. llndcr this trontment they all keep longer and have a finer 
flower, keeping the outside borders of Uxo late crops watered and well 
mulched. 

153a. As tho ho\i.s€S are cleamd of their fruit and tho wood is ripened, it 
will be much bonclitted by having the lights off, and by being freely exposed to 
the atmosphere fur n time. Air must bo given in abundance by night as well as 
day, and the nocosstiry stopping of lateral growths and thinning of tho fruit 
in the last house proceeded with. Watch for mildew. Vines, in pots, 
intended to fruit next season, should now be well supplied with manure-water, 
to swell out and perfect their buds. 

*533- and Ncctm'ines.^ Any tendency to the leaves decaying, ivhoa 

the fruit 1ms Imen gathered, should be prevented by syringing and watering 
the roots. Fruit coming to maturity will be all the more delicious for a com- 
paratively cool temporatujro while ripening. Examine diuly and gather befoi*© 
it is over ripe. The great object now is to get the wood properly ripened ; 
and that will be best promoted by a full exposure to the sun, the air, the 
tahi, and the dews, by removing the sashes and top-lights. 

1534. iPsacry.— &U11 eontinua to supply fruit swelling with water, an^ 
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finoquentlyi but not duriog bright sunshine, unless the sbeding Is kn^ 
jKUediuteI|' put on. Young plants growing &st will require liberal waterings, 
in addition to air in largo quanUUes by day t tbe temperature will allow 
tbem to have a good portion by night. During hot weather forced fruits of all 
deimriptions will bo benefittod by this practice. 

X 5 ^ 5 « About the second week, the plants selected in the spring for autumn 
and winter fruiting will be showing fruit ; and if they are in a pit by them- 
solres, will require, if a steady bottom-heat is kept up, but little attoniion for 
sometime, except slight shading, plenty of air, and a liberal allowance of 
water. On no account let the idants bo wotted wbiio in bloom. Bomo pines 
baying large dowers, as the Jamaica, &c., frequently cut up with black spots 
in tho middle, although apparently sound otiUido, which arises from a 
small quantity of water passing through the bloom to tho fruit-cells, and 
causing the latter to decay. 

1536. Let succession plants have abundance of air day and night, to 
encourage a stocky growth. Whore it is intended to plant out tho baiiUng 
stock for next year, a sufficient quantity of loam, peat, and sand, should bo in 
readiness for use. Directly the present crop is ctil, tho stump should be 
cleared out, and either all, or part of tho soil, removed, according as it may 
appear exhausted. 

1537. As soon as the principal part of tho present crop is rii>o, tho pit will 


most likely bo required either for fruiting tho winter st{)ck, or for tho succes- 
sion intended for next season’s fruiting. Whatever fruit, thoroforc, may yut 
remain to ripen, should bo carefully removed to one end of the x>it, tmloss cir- 
cumstances enable you to transfer them to a house devoted to fruiting Urn 
ttutumn and winter supply, in wliich case O-.o l.onso may be oloarod wbouovor 
the principal part is cut. The bottom-boat must V>o frcsliouod up by the addi- 
tion of fresh material, and made ready for plungmg tho now stock of pliu.U 

as they are placed in their fruiting'pots. 

rtaS. In the mean time advantage sliould bo taken of putting the house ui 
repair, if requisite, and the heating ai»paratus in a state of clliciency, as no 
,uA favourable opportunity will occur again 'j;'' * 
liberally to successions, and water freoly when tho pots become full of 
Keep the bottom-heat steady. At this season O.o young staff may bo pottod 

manure ^ly, more especially if growing in ,mU or '•“bs As ^e fruit 
ripens, care must be taken to prosorvo thorn from damp, which the fr^uont 
Slanging to keep down insecU induces ; it should, therefore, be a rule to h»k 
L pick tl^ ripo fruit every morning, and- syringe 
admit air^lr and pinch out tho poiuU of tho young a wxl whim gro^ 
^clnttX^! ThU will assist tho swelUng of the fruit, and produce uieM 
.pL for Lri^ next yem-. It should be a rule to 7 "“g® 
summer, that nothing fbrUiCT than a sUght tbmaing-ont should h« wantod In 
Jhairintor priming. 
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j:;40. Procoo^l to j^ot strawberries lor forcing?: as soon as Ibo pots in wbieb 
ibo ruonoiw were layered bocomo fdicd trith roots, pot tbem in or 7’ineh 
pots, nsirjg rich L am of medium texture, and woll-rotted dung, and drain 
well The kinds inteinkd for early forcing need not liaro quite sncli largo 
j)Ot8 UH thoHO iuteiidc I for a liter sui>ply. 'When potted, place them in an 
open jjituuiion exposed to the eun, placing them on boards, or a prepared 
bottom, to prevent worms from getting to tho roots. 

1541. Keep a steady bottom-heat and freo Tentilation, more 

especially in wot weather. Keep the etrictcfit watch for red-spider and 
mildew ; for both of vvlach, sulphur, x>'’opcr]y applied, is tho best preventive, 
in addition to keeping tho roots in action by a w’oll-adjusted bottom-beat. 
.Sow Jjord Kenyon’s, or any other good houso cucumber, for autumn supply, 
follov/ing tho snine directions as for melons. 

t5.)'j. Orchard- IJousc. — Ventilation is now tho greatest care ; fasten back 
and front shutters down, so that they cannot bo closed ; syringing night and 
moHiing, and watering copiously when dry. If any trees aro growing too 
raj lid ly, tilt up the jiots, and cut off all tho roots on that Side which aro 
making their way into tho soil A week later, serve the other side in tho 
same W’ay. If the stivfaco is getting hard ffom watering, place some fresh 
(‘onipi'njt looMcly (>n tho surface. Pinch in all lateral shoots to within two buds 
of thoir base. On tho lOlli and tho 25 Ui lift tho pots in order to break off 
the roots. 

^ 543. llemovo all trees Into tho (»pcn air, to ripen their fruit in a sheltered 
sunny rpot. This gives them a piquant and racy fla'^ur, unknown to fruit 
gat lured froih wall -trees. Summer pinching of pyramWs and bxish(» requires 
rigid attention. ^ j ' g 

15^^. -For this puiposo, the Wusto brushwood that is 

sure to accumulixtc in a gruxlen is very suitable ; it ^jould l)p chopped whilo 
green, if possible, both because it chops CvUior, and because it is stowed away 
into a much smaller compass fur drying ; let it be chopped very small — scarcely 
three inches in longlli—for on this its chief ofiicacy, and tho Case and comfort 
with whic) 1 it is used, depontl. In lighting furnace tires, tho usual plan is to light 
UiO wood witli straw ; biA this makes a deal of smoko, and clogs tho flue; it is 
far better to uso carpenters’ sbavingi* ; but if theso cannot bo easily obtained, 
agood svxbstituto is to have a piece of clean deal wood, and shave off a few 
chips w*ith a knife , thrusting theso under tho wood, and applying tho match, 
tho fire is soon lighted without smoko; if tho wood is cut very short, a small 
quantity will suffice ; and when fairly alight put on a small shovelful of coal 
or coke. I find tho most cconomic:d fuel to bum in places heated by flues, to 
bo t wo parts breeso, or the fipo residue ft'om coke (tho ashes and cinder from a 
domestic fire aro similar, and will answer tho purpose), mired with one-third coaL 
Thi^ gives a lasting heat, and may be hanked up to keep in for a length of 
time. In eases of sliarp frosts, the finer parts maybe separated ; it will Uien 
give a much stronger heat, but this will scarcely bo required if. tho fires 
lighted In time. Boiler fires should burn clear, so that dust wlB not dev 
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must bo fiiftod out; but tho samo quantiUos mako.an exooUout fuo) 
for them. 


§ 8.— Hotbed and Fbajie CcLnvATiow. 

1545. The purposes of hotbeds oro limited at this time of tho year, at loast 
in niost places. Cucumbors, melons, ko., nro usually grown in houses and 
pits tliat aro otherwise unoccupied at present ; and os tlioir culture is mora 
cleanly, and with greater comfoit that way, hotbods may bo disponsed with for 
a time ; but those already in operation will ro^lui^o attoiftion. Tho weather 
is usually hot this moutli and iioxt, but is often changeable, and the manager 
of frames must bo ruled by it. We some times have sudden and heavy showeiw, 
which would drench tho plants and bo<ls through if they were unoororod, 
probably to tho dcsti-uction of tho plants ; yet plenty of fresh air is necossaiy ; 
and tho sudden changes produced by clouds obscuring tho sun for a time, and 
then bursting forth hot and iicreo, must bo provided against : it is in such 
cases that a little shade may bo advantageous; but it must bo very slight, nnd 
not be loft on a moment longer than is really required. 

1516. Many gardeners make hotbeds at this time for propagating pkuiU— as 
roses and groonhouso plants,— and also for other purposes conncctod with Uio 
Bower' garden, kc. Hotbeds made in tho ordinary way aro very suihiUo, and 
liavo their advantages, and where tho material Is plentiful, they are probably 
the best ; but a very useful bed for i)roi)agaUng and raising Hceds, &c., is 
made as follows ‘.—Having prepared tho dung as usual, lay tho foundation as 
for an ordinary bed, but ooramonco from tho bottom an opouing which loaves 
tho bod hollow, as shown in the margin ; tho sides and ends of tho bod nro 
narrowed at an angle from tho bottom, which loaves tho interior in tho fonn 
seen in tho section ; drain-pipes are laid to conduct tho heat from tho linings 
into this hollow, which is covered by boards being laid across, on which tho 
frame rests ; the boards may then bo covered with soil, ashes, tan, or dong, 
while the boat of tho bod lasts ; tho pipes must bo plugged up, but opono<i 
when lining is applied, to conduct tho boat into tho bod. 

1547. Cucumbers in bearing should bo copio*afily watered occasionally; if th© 
coil shows any symptoms of dryness underneath, tiioy should be moistened 
overhead every day ; but this keeps the surface moist, while beneath it thosoU 
may bocomo dry. This being frequently the cause of plants going off, it 
should bo guarded against by oxaminiog tho soil before syringing. If tlic soil 
is not suiEcicntly moist, take care to water plentifully, as at this time of tho 
year there is less danger of overwatoring. If tho weather is hot, and not too 
dry, the lights may be pulled quits off for an hour or two before 8 a.m. and 
after 5 p.m* ; but soo that tho plants are not chilled before closing. , Hckling 
cucumbers may bo planted in the open ground at tho beginning of this month; 
the soli should be woU dug, and made pretty firm again, and well mulched 
after the plants ore put in. Choose a worm sheltered spot fortbem, and place 
hand-glasses them il they can bo spared* Attend to former directions os 
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stopping:, pogtp^in^*down,&c., both for riclg;e and frame cueuBkbon. 
Thoy will do on lidgos put out at the beginning of this month. 

1548. MUo%i planted at the beginning of this month may be put out in the 
Ofdii:^ manner in a common melon-pit, with a good body of dung; but, if 
pknted later, it must bo so that heat can be applied to ripen the fruit, whicli, 
oooutTlng in iho shortening days, will waut assistance from artificial heat 
Plants that are ripening their fruit must hare very little water. 

1549. Capticum, &c., in fruiting condition, should remain in the pots, and 
be plunged in the bod ; the roots will ramble through the pots, but are more 
llk^y to l)ear than^f planted in the bed. 

*550. Miiskroom>Beds,-^Theao may yet be made out of doors, providing 
plenty of clean straw and mats to protect them. Some gardeners make a 
practice of spawning melon-bods, either while the fruit is ripening, or after 
they are cleared off. It is done in this manner Clear off the old soil, break 
the spawn into small pieces, lay it regularly over the bed, and cover it with 
about two inches of horse-droppings, or very short dung. This, again, is 
covered with two or three inches of good loamy soil, and all trodden down and 
made firm. Heat is applied by means of fresh linings of well-worked dung. 

IS5X. Economical /Yite#.— The first 10 feet should be brick in bod, the next 
10 feet brick on edgo ; beyond that, earthen pipes may be used for any length, 
observing that the more length of flu© the more heat is saved. For the neces- 
sary operation of cleaning the flues occasionally, bricks should bo left out in 
places ; and never remove a brick that is bedded in with the rest ; in the pipe- 
flues place junction-lengths, at intervals of 8 or 10 feet, stopping the holes 
with slate and coment. 


§ 0,-— Window-Gaudenino. 

155a. If it is desired to have a succession of window-plants In bloom, there 
must be a certain amount of potting, ro-potting, and changing ; as one goes 
out of bloom, another Is brought in to take its place. By this moans a fresh- 
noss and gaiety may 1)6 kept up, and all the necessary work may be done in 
another place. At this time of ^e year, fuchsias, pelargoniums, and salvias, 
will bo in perfection, and may tako the seat of honour while they last ; and 
as most of thorn are continuous bloomors, will probably last till October, when 
they may give place tochr^’sauthomums. Fuchsias, particularly, are adapted 
for window-culture, as they are very clean and, under good treatment, are 
litUo Infested with insects. The same may be said of geraniums ; many an 
old plant of which has had sole possession for years of the only place tho 
owners had for growing them, is. the window. A scarlet geranium trained 
over tho window-sash forms a verdant screen, the only objection to whidi Is 
the leaves being naturally attracted to the light. Turn their backs to tho 
interior of the room ; nor is it advisable to turn them often ; but if irattiod 
over a tndlis fixed to tho pot or box, tire plant may be turned to tho light 
In the daytime, and reversed at night. Many profe? having plants of 
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dwftif or close habit, such as are cosily kept within bounds. There are many 
kinds of boautifully-sccnted goraniuras possessing this property, and will do 
well as permanent window.plants. The flowers of these ai-e gonerolly smaller 
than other kinds, hut are mostly continuous biooraers during the summer and 
autumn, and at other times ore well worth the room for thoir fragrance* It 
is merely necessary to stop them occasionally, by pinching out the points of 
long shoots, and picking off dead leaves. They will pow in almost any soil 
but two- thirds loam to one of loaf-mould and sand is generally used for 
them. They require plenty of water in the growing season, and a moderate 
supply at other times, giving them very little in damp or frosty weather, 

1553* Other plants are suitable for a like purpose: anmng thorn must bo 
named the numerous tribe of mesombryunthemums (a name not easily pro- 
nounced or spelt, and may give place to the old-fashioned one of fig mari- 
gold) ; these will grow for many years in iho same soil, giving little trouble 
beyond watering. They aro well suited for baskets or mounted pots* 
or %’ascs, where they will hang down and look well. Many of them 01*0 
very beautiful when in flower, comprising all sliades of white, red, and yellow. 
They aro what is termed succulent, having thick fleshy loaves ; consequently 
will bear drought, and .the boat of a room for any length of time, without 
injury ; and as they require very littlo water iu winter, one objection to their 
culture is removed : they gi'ow well in sandy loam and leaf-mould, in which 
plenty of broken flowerpot.^ brick, or charcoal, aro miiod, 

1554. The various species of cacti are also very suitablo os permanent win- 
dow-plants ; the varieties of creeping cerous may bo grown in suspoudod 
boskets, and last for many years without requiring any change iu the soil,-— 
they naturally droop and hang down, which gives them an interesting 
appearance. The globular cacti aro curious and interesting, and aro very 
numerous, as every one must know who has seen the collection at Kow,-hi 
collection of these would bo worth a case to themselves. 1 have seen some 
interesting selections grown in small puts, and arranged on shelves fixed in 
a miniature greenhouse, 4 feet by 2 feet (i inches, king all labelled. The 
smaller kinds of aloes may be grown in the same way : many of those are 
curiously and prettily marked, and those who fancy this sort of plant consider 
them quite as ornamental as flowers. They aro all succulent, and may be 
treated in the same way as the fig marigold, giving plenty of water in hoi 
Weather, and little or none in winter, taking care that the soil ii well 
dminorl. 

1555* Fem-cases should be placed In the sliade at this time of the year ; If 
put w^bere they can have light ovorhcml, so much the better. If air can be 
admitted without dust, let the plants bavo it : when kept too clcie, they 
grow tall and spindling : they shoiUd not be allowed to touch the glass, sineo 
the condensed moisture rots and disfigures them, but less so when tho ease 
is properly ventilated : water rather freely in the latter case. 
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7556. ZmiaU Oeraniumi*'-^‘Dyxem^ the last few yours groat atteniiott bas 
boe» paid to tbo cultiraiion of Zonalo Goroniums, so called ijrom the zone or 
zones with w'hich their foliage is marked; and certainly few plants have better 
desm'od the care and attention bestowed upon them. Each year is marked by 
groat improvements. When this class of geraniums was first brought into 
notice, the foliage was looked upon as everything; now, however, the blossoms 
are receiving their fair share of attention, and many of the more recent varieties 
can boost of both f<»}iage and blossoms which are deserving of the highest eom- 
mcndatlon. Mr. bhirley llibherd, with his usual good judgment, makes the 
following Bcloction as suitable for conservatories, though many of the varieties 
will bo found ctjually good as bodders. They have the advantage of being very 
raodorato in price, as they have now been before the public for some little time. 

Scarlet ami Crmnon.--h(io\\\)i i fine lilac*pin1C| pccallar and beautiful. Mrs. 

form, pure wUi<o eye. Atlraetiou: bril- William Paul; flowers large, and the 

bant scarlot. Paust : large trusses, rich form fine, petals rather flimsy, colour 
scarlet. Dr.Iandloy; superb form,! russes roae-piuk. 

not large, not Bui ted ‘for bedding. Lord Four Salmon. Piaorc; good form, 
of the I«lo8 : very large flower, light deep rich salmon*rcd, most beautiful, 

scarlet. Monsieur Gallarcl ; rich «i>tiriet Kugenie Mezard (also known as Madame 

;.flower, rather capped, finely formed. lluucrsdorif) : when in the full sun in a 

Four Fed and JM tVArwI'er.—llubrnB: form bed, is a beautiful salmon colour, but 

excellent. IlersiUl of Bpriiig blooms when grown in a pot and shaded from 

nbundiuitly, and lino flower. Triumpho iutenso Bunshinc, the flowers are white, 

do (Jcrgoviiit; the boHt of tUo double- with salmon centre, delicate and beauti* 

flowering kinds; colour crimsuu and red. ful, like wax. Amelina Urisau ; white, 

Excellent: fUic light red. with salmon centre, superb. Madame 

Tour fl'Ah'o.— While Perfection surpasses Chardlno ; shaded salmon and white. 
Madame Vaucher. Virgo Marie; pure Rosamond ; salmon flesh, 
white, a reflued flower. Madame Weric; Sie Mrs. Pollock: superb 

white ground, the petuls deiicutoly mar- leaf and iinc scarlet flower ; when grown 

S lued with pule rose. GalnntUi-flora ; us a pot iilaut, cool treatment suits it 

wurf grower, fmo uuow-whitc, abun- best. Flower of Spring ; very white 

daiit flowercr. margin and flue flowers. Qutti of 

Four llc.autd du Suresno: yueeifb: very \vbite margin and fine 

broad petals, top petals white at base, Bcarlet flowers. The Countess : small 

llOiiieUciulatier: rose pink, shaded hlae. growth, neat ereamy-edged leaves, 

ft nosegay with peculiar long petals luid flowers rosy scarlet. United Italy; a 

huge showy triisses. Lady Coluni: a flue tricolor, with small leaves, white 

— nosegay, the colour margins, and lively rosy zones, 

1557. All the above are good, but the newest varieties are : 

a; flowers bright rosy criinBon, largo Golden Eclipse ; habit dwarf and compact, 
and compiut truss, free-growing, leaves with cireular-lobcd leaves; the rich 

slightly Eonute. dark chocolate zones are finely effective 

Fire-King; most iutenso vivid scarlet. upon a golden leaf ground; flowerz 

l^i'ineess l>agmar : a cross between Ma- bright scarlet, 
dame Vaueher and llcanid du huresno. Soprano; neat clrcular-lobcd leaves, choco* 
having the habit of the former ana laic zone on golden ground, with outer 
eelipaing the good qualities of the latter. margin. 

Star of the North: a cross from Indian ^he (^ecQ: unique and distinct in its 
yellow, flue 1101*80-81100 leaf, rosy crimson, section , with remarkably dwarf growth, 

shaded on vollow ground. golden leaf ground, wiln narrower dark 

Hitmza Model: vetvet-like golden leaf, with zone, the flowers being pure blush 

I dark chocolate zone, flowers bril- while, 
liant orangc-soarlot, with white centre. 

1553* Of doublc-fiowcrod Zonalo Geraniums, the newost and best varierios aro: 
l^ame Lcmoiac ; fiower truss remarkably flower, very double^ and imhrieated lUca 
large, very double, in colour equal to a a raituneuius. 

Froveneo rose. Emile Lemoiue: bright carnatioa red» 

Heudersou: a clear tearleblike veiy fkee fiowercr. 
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1559. Tliosi*, witU the following n^w Tricolor Geraniums, may bo sccningmid 
beauty at ^tr. Wiliiajns^s Holloway Numvy, 

Countess of Craven : the leaf is perfectly 
flat and circular in outline : lias au even 
and well deflued broad umr^criu of dear 
pldeu yellow, with a rich 'crimson and 
bronze zone, encircling a deep green 
centre ; habit compact and vigorous. 


Crown Jewel ; centre of leaf green, with a 
broad welUddlncd zone, the greater par* 
tion of which is of a bright carunno, 
ajinroaching to scarlet, surrounded by 
a dcci) mar^n of clear yellow, into which 
the green portion never intrudes ; habit 
ronwirkably robust and vigorous. 

Miss Watson, Tricolor; of fine robust 
grow'th, compact habit, and cawy of cul- 
tivation ; flowttr a lively salmon colour, 
flue large truss, shape of old Cornpaetum; 
leaves superbly coloured with deep red* 
and chestnut zone, and sulphur edge; 
as a bedding plant, or for pot cultivation, 
it stands uurivalb d. 

Mrs. Dir : of the Lady Callum class, but 
far superior: tlie eoloura arc decided 
and beautirul. The Ourden^i'*!! 
for Man'll aoth, page Ki3, says ; “ Mrs. 
Pix.— Yellow cage, olive and bronze, 
breaking into bold bars of clear brick 
red (the rtd of wet bricks), the disc 
dull green, snperl) in every respeet 5 tlio 
leaves round and Hat, the plant compact 
and dense, covering a large extent of 
surface.** 

Sunrise; centre green, with bright red 
and claret zone of inedimn size, the 
innrgln being rcm.irkably i)rf)ad and of 
a clear cankry yellow, changing to sul- 
phur. The habit of the plant is very 
coinpadt and close -join ted, resembling 
that of the Tom Thumb section. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, Duke of Edin- 
t)urgh ; this variety possesses more pure 
while than any other kind, and is most 
remarkable; its growth is ns Ireu us 
that of the green varieties, and it i« 
certainly the most elleelive of its class. 

Golden Tricolor Geramtimg. 

Artemus W'ard, which is undoubtedly the 
iluest iu the gold nud bronze section 
that lias yet been ofl'ored, and from its 
bright aud distinct markings, assuredly 
will remain a favourite among .edging 
plants for a long Utue to come, 

Faliy Spell: a boautifui and cflcctivo 
dwarf branching variety, with well ex- 
panded leaves of circular outline, the 
green disc belted with a bronze zone, 
floely biUed and hirrcd with tMiminc- 
ttearfet upon a brood rich canary-yellow 
leaf margin* 

nowarth Ashton : an exceedingly rich and 
bcautifully-marlEcU variety. Leaves of 


elrcularoutURQandgrcatsubstatica,wlt1i 
0 wcll-proportiimed and rich golden 
margin, (he disc gurrontided with a 
bruad bronze zone, brilliantly saflhsod 
with flamed scarlet ; growth vigoroua 
and free, retaining its rich IsM-UnU 
throughout the year— an improveiseut 
in the stylo of Beautiful Lucy Orievo. 

Honimiriig-Bm]: in the style of Lady 
Callum, with sub-eroet robust growthi 
and evenly-expanded leaves m good 
8ttl)statieo, marked by a broad RietalUc 
bronze zone, margined with rich flamed 
crimson in summer, and retaining A 
pb'turosqne cltaractor by its violet-rose 
thite in winter. 

Lady BhrflWid ; a flue improvement on 
t^unset in its more brilliant and enduring 
zonc-iliits. Loaves even, of good sub- 
stance and circular outUno, tnelr rich 
goldetj leaf margins finely contrasted 
with brlLliant zones of flamed scarlet. 
By its free growth it will formaboanti* 
ful group or bed; and i»y retaining Us 
decorative leaf-tints through the winter 
monrhs it is Hpeeinlly adapted for con- 
servatory cuUuro iu puts or artistio 
vsses. 

Nellie Uay: an clegamt inlnlaiuro variety, 
of dwarf and compact growth ; leaves 
evenly exp.'inded and circular In outline, 
showing a hcaatU'ul medium bronso 
scarlet zone upon a rich sulphur-yellow 
bor(h»r. A very eflectivo «and distinct 
summer variety for porlerres or fancy 
vases. 

Bustic Beauty ; a novel variety by lU dis- 
tinct coloured flowers ; imbit dwarf and 
cotnpact ; leaves roundly lobed, with a 
light (larnc-coloured zone, and bright 
lemon-yellow leaf border, flowers clear 
white—a unique feature iu its section* 

Btar of India : thin has been pronounced 
to be one of the ma»:t u$»cfui and attrac- 
tive Tricolors ever ofl'ored. In general 
ttppcaraucc it resoToldes Sunset; but 
the mo.Ht cursory glance is sufliuient to 
show its vast superiority over that 
vuricty, iu the general frcsttesa of its 
hai>it, and the brilliancy and distinct* 
ness of its markings. 

Silver Trieohr Gtrantum, 

Charming Bride; habit robust, flree; loaves 
concave, with rich bronzo aone barred 
with bright rose-carmine ; flowers brll« 
liant scarlet, flne truss. 

Silver Cloud : A compact midfiree-growing 
variety, with weU expandod maturs 
foliage; bronze zone flnelf belted and 
barred with flamed rose eotoor ; flowers 
rich aesriet. 


X560* III a verj nsoM nriiclc in a Isio number of Uto ** Horol WoritV’ Jl^Or* 
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Ma attention to tbo good effect prodneed by a quantity of aae&g 
Zomk Gemniuma used in wbat bo tenna the plunging ayatom* Not only for 
ite tocnic offoc^ but as affording an excellent opportunity for selecting supexior 
mieiios, we think the plan well worth the notice of those who hare tho means 
of carrying it out. PremiBing that tho seed only of very good sorts should bo 
selected, **1£ you have plenty of glass,” says Mr. Hibberd, “ and eon keep a few 
hundred small plants through tho winter, sow the seed as soon as ripe, and in 
duo time, pot tho plants in the smallest pots, and winter them in a warm house 
near the glass. If not well off in respect of glass, sow in February or March, 
place the soocUpans in a gentle heat and grow the plants all the summer in a 
greenhouse or frame, and get them into 60-sizod pots before tho end of August. 
In March following shift them into 48*size, and as they fill these pots with 
roots, shift again to 32-size, and in this size let them dower : they ore all to be 
allowed to grow as they please, no stopping, no pruning. In tho course of tho 
second summer^-that is to say, in about fifteen months from the time the seed 
w'as sown—they will flower. We flower a great many in loss than fire months 
from tho time of sowing the seed ; but we say nothing about these things now, 
because it is desirable to adapt these notes to tho circumstances of tho majority 
of private cultivators. All the seedlings should remain ono full year in 32-sizcd 
pots, and after that time should bo shifted into 2't-size, or otherwise disposed of 
AS may be considered most expedient. Tho system of cultivation proposed will 
produce robust plants, varying from two to five feet high, with fine heads and 
abundance of flowers of all colours. When packed closely together to form a 
group, the colours being mixxul indiscriminately, their appearance will so far 
surpass all other geraniums, that a revolution in the district is pretty sure to 
fullow% The seedlings arc our stronghold for plunging effects, and it is so easy 
to raise geraniums from seed that I recommend all who toko to x>luuging to 
accompany it wdth this great aid to success.” 
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CIIArTEB XXVIL 

ON GATHERTNO AND STOKING FKDIT. 

i$Ci. Fruit-cathkrino is ono of the most cbeorful and agfrooaWo omjdoy* 
mcnts connected with garden management. It usmdly enlists crory Irnnd ia 
Its service, and in an abundant year finds all hands plenty to do. To tliq 
foUawing plain and simple directions, those who aro intrusted with the «\iper* 
intcndenco of fruit-gathering will do well at all times to attend. U is im* 
portant, in the first place, to remark, that no fruit should bo gathered for 
storing holbro it has arrived at maturity. By this wo aro to understand not 
neoossarily its full flavour and ri|K)ncss, but the cornjdction of its growth or 
sisso j and as all fruit even upon the same troo docs not come to maturity 
at tb© same period, it will frofiuently bo found the safest and most economical 
plan to make the gathering at two or three difleront times. It is very easy to 
ascertain when any particular fruit is ready ; for ripe fruit always leaves th« 
tree upon a gentle touch,— the finiit-slalk parts from the twig on which it 
grows without any signs of rending or violence. In a general wny, with both 
apples and poors, several of the most forward fruit will bavo fallen before the 
general crop is in a fit state to be gathered ; and this faUen or bruised fruit 
should never be mixed with that which is intendml to bo stoned ; all unsmmd 
fruit which may be found upon the trees at the time of gatboring should also 
bo lujeotod* F;mitSy in fact, which lipon in summer and autumn^ should be 
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gathered a HtUo before they are absolutely ripo : thus gathered, they are better 
in quality and higher Oavourod tlian when absolutely rii>G. But this must not 
bo caiTiod too fan A single day boforo they are perfectly ripo suffices for 
poaobos and other delicate stone fruit ; a week for apples and poors ; and 
cherries are only gathered when completely ripo. Apples and pears, which 
arrive at complete maturity in winter, are best gathered at the moment when 
the leaves l^gin to full, and the sap to withdraw from the brandies in 
October. All gathering should take placo in dry weather, and tho fruit 
should not be liandlod or pullod about moro than is absolutely necessary. 
The middle and aflornoon of tho day will usmilly bo found tho best time for 
gathering, as autumn mornings, even in tho finest weather, aro always raoro 
or loss humid ; and to avoid any risk in kdoping, all fruit should bo quite dry 
before it is taken from the tree. The most conroniont baskets for fruit- 
gathering aro pock and half-bushol baskets, with cross-handlos. Those should 
bo provided with a Hue and a hook, by means of which they may bo hung to 
the branches of tho tree, and thus allow tho gatherer tho liberty of usuig 
both his hands : by tho lino, tho baskets, when full of fruit, can bo lowTred 
to bo emptied, and drawn up again. Several little contrivances have at dif- 
ferent times l*oon introduced to tho public, in order to assist tho fruit- 
gaihorcr | but those, as far as they have como under our own observation, are 
more romavkablofor their neatness ami ingenuity than for their general uso- 
fulncs&. Undoubtedly, the human hand is tho best and safest of all fruit- 
gatherers ; but when Imncbos of fndb grow at tho extremities of slender 
branches quite out ol roach, as is not unfrccpiontly tho case, some additional 
assistance apt>oar8 requisite evoii when stops and light laddors aro at hand. 
Tho little rack or cradle, reproaoutod in the following sketch, is much used 
on the Coutiuoub, and might., with advantage, bo introduced among 
ourselves 

1562, It is construclod tlms;—! is an oval piece of bo;u*d ; 2 , a bundle of 
any oonvonioiit length, to which the hoard is firmly fixed ; 3 3 , wooden peg* 
fixed in the oval frame. Tho.se pegs 
are about five or hix inches long, 
and one and half or two incln-s 
apart,— just wide enough, indeed, 
to allow tho fruit'boai ing twigs 
froely to pass through them. Tho 
application, of courso, is obvious. 

Tho tooth act os a comb, and at tho 
satno timo form a receptacle, by 
means of which the fruit may bo 
eafoly convoyed to tho boskot ,* for, 
the rack being drawn over the twigs 
with the tooth upwards, tho fruit is 
readily gathered Into lt» Another very rimple» useful^ and mmtponsive 
ga^mriffiimyhemadeasfoUows:-^^ ^ 
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15^3* 1 w a Jioop of light iron rod ; 2, a net-hag appended to H, alter iho 
manner of a landing-net ; S, three teeth set with a cxirv'o just a little higher 
than the hoop* These teeth may ho made of the same. wire a's the hoop ; hut 

they should bo covered with cloth or 
Bomo soft materiiil to prevent binds- 
ing the fruit ; 4 is a wooden shaft or 
handle, which may ho extended to 
any length, after the manner of a 
fishing-rod. In this cnao it is dosir- 

such an angle with the rim, and thd 
rim at such an angle with the shaft, 
as to insure the fruit falling into the 
net. Thip, of courpo, (hough very 
easy of adjustment, cannot well bo 
represented on paper. It would be 
well if the joint between the shaft 
and the rim could he made movable. 
With such an iiiilrumcnt, having a jointed shift as de«cuibo<J, frail maybe 
safely and expeditiously gathered from the ground oft the very points of the 
outside branches, which otherwise oro very diOicult to ho got at, and where, 
not unfrcqncntly, the flnoat fruit is to ho found. 

1564. With regard to tho choicer sorts of pears, especially tliose growing 
on trees against widls, or on dwarf-trees, it will well repay tho littlo extra 
time and trouble it may causo to gather these by their stalks without touching 
them with tho hand, and to remove them at onco to tho fruit-iMom on the 
traysor in tho drawers in which they aro to be stored. There is on the skin of all 
fruit a secretion more or less marked, known commonly by tho name of bloom. 
This, though less conspicuoixs ou apples and pears than on plums and poaches, 
is novortheless present-, and its iino is to pn-tod tho pl;in of the fruit from tho 
ill ofiocts of excessive moisture. While this bloom can he preserved, tho fruit 
will never require wiping, and will rotiuu iu full flavour and frednicii-*. Tho 

All other seasons aro to bo regarded as preparatory to tliis, which is to reward 
tho cultivator for his past caro and labour. Five or six weeks in autumn,— 
earlier or later according to tho season, and according hi aitualiou also, aro 
nsnally given to tho gathering, collecting, and storing of tho diftcrent varieties 
of apples and poai^s, which, in our country, are known as autumn fruits. In 
a commercial point of view, tho result of this season has a most important 
bearing. The dificronco between a good and bad apple and pear crop is to bo 
measured by many thousands of pounds ; and what household is there, whether 
among rich or poor, which knows not luxury of an abundant auitunn, 
and tho inconvenience— to say nothing of tho pecuniary losat^r-whon some of 
tho many aeddents to which our fruit-frees ore liable, have deprived us of our 
^tuionly a poor and indifferent supply for our winter 
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mninl In «omo parts of the country, this loss, when it occurs, falls witli fiup 
greater screvity tlian in otliors. In most of the soutiicrn and western counties 
of England, eider is not only made fur the consumption of tho rest of tho 
kingdom, but forms tho chief drink of tho labouring classes ; and tho quan- 
tity of ai)plo8 consumed in its manufacture is something onormous. In 
Bevonabiro and Ilcrorordshiro tho cider orchards arc on a very oatonsiro 
scale ; and in these, and somo other counties, a bad apple crop causes oven far 
greater pecuniary loss than a doficiont wheat crop in other neighbourhoods* 
The process of fniit-gatboring for cider purposes is, for the most part, carried 
on in a very rude, and, we should consider, in a very wasteful manner. It is 
Cttllod poulting,” and consista in sinking tho different branches of the trexa 
with a long pole to shako off tho fruit, which is then gathered up from the 
ground. It can hardly bo a matter of doubt that a moro careful method would 
bo less injurious to tho trees, and thus, in the long imn, bo far moro profitable 
to tho grower. 

1565. Frum those remarks upon tho gathering of fiuit, wo come next to tho 
storing and preservation of it, — a most irapoitant part of tho subject ; for 
nature’s all-hountiful goodness may bo lost to us, and all tho care and all the 
toil of tho most skilful cultivator thrown away, if some good and efficient plan 
be not adopted to preserve the fruit after It has ripened and boon gatlicrcd in* 
Our observations, of course, must still bo regarded as confiued to apples and 
pears, — those two staple fruits which, as wo before remarked, aro the only 
whiter supply of our (uvn growth, with tho exception of nuts ; and of those 
it will bo moro conveuiont to treat by-niul-by. 

1566, Taking it for granted, llion, that tho gathering of apples and pears is 
woU over, and tho time for storing come, how can these tw’o most valuable 
products bo best preserved ? It would bo easy to place upon paper our own 
theory, and to show that in a particular ncighbmirhootl, and wbero expense is 
no object, ono plan of preservation lias a decided proferonco over all others; 
but writing, ns wo do, fur tho general information of those who live in a 
country so variable in climate and in soil as our own, it is not possiblo to 
affirm that, for general adoption, any one plan is abstractedly tho best ; for 
there must undoubtedly bo a conaidcrablo modification of treatment between 
fruit grown upon a wet soil and in a humid atmosphere at^d that grown upon 
a light dry soil where tho ntraosphero is less moist. Again, nil persons aiw 
not in a condition to construct a fruit-room, and to manage tho presen-ation 
or winter-storing of fruit in tho manner oven best suited to their own oeighboxir- 
lioo^l ; but they must make use of any spare chamber which they may Imppcn 
to have for a store-room, and bo content with tho arrangements of which it 
will admit i so that, after all that may b© said or written upon this subject* 
H Is obvious that much must remain for experience to teach or suggest. 
'While describing tho sort of fruit-house, therefore, which so experienced 
ft fmitist as M. Du Brouii recommends, and pointing out the general prinet- 

which m^ht to regulate all attempts at tho preseryaiSoii of firuSt, and 
dimeruting the various plans which iwo in use for this pufposo, 1 
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it to th« experienoe of the oultivetor to these principles to hit okb clr* 
ottmstanoes. There cannot be the slightest doubt upon the subject, that all 
changes of temperature have the most poirerfhl Influence in causing the decay 
of thiit after it has been gatbeted and laid up. Whatever, then, tends in any 
' degree to correct or modify theee changes is a condition favourable to the 
'"preservation of it. It is for this reason that all substances that see slow eon* 
dttctors of caloric are preferable to all others fn the purpose of oovering or 
packing fruit ; and for the same reason darkness is more favourihlKnfrttlt- 
keq^ing than light ; for uniform darkness is lets susceptible of atmoigjkfilg 
change than the continued variations of light and shade. It is oertplh* 
that far less evaporation goes on in darkness than in light; and this If another 
reason why all fruit is found to keep best in a dark place. It is worthy of 
observation, that nature has impart^ to some spooiee of fruit oonditions ^ 
■elf-preservation which it has withheld from othors. Thick*skinned fruits, 
both in apples and pears, as the different classes of russets among the funner 
will amply testify, are not so liable to a condensation of moisture on the 8m> 
fooe as the more smooth and glossy varieties. A thick woolly skin not only 
affords protection from injurious influences from without, but, under all olr* 
cumstanees, it tends to preserve a greaUs* uniformity between the state of the 
temperature of the atmosphere and the temperature of the natural juices of 
the apples and pears than can possibly exist where the skin is finer and snore 
transparent The bloom of the fruit, as was elsewhere observed, serves eome- 
wbat to the same end. Not unfrequently a process is adopted by moana of 
which, as soon as the fruit is gathered, a certain portion of iU natural jukws 
is, as it were, drawn off, and its susceptibility of atmospheric changes propor* 
tionatcly lessened. This process, which is generally known by the name of 
‘"sweating,” consista in throwing tbo different aorU of apples and pears 
together in heaps as soon as they are gathered, oovering them close with straw 
or old carpets, in order to promote fermentation. When this has been oontl* 
nued for two or throe day^ they are tlion uncovered and wiped individiially, 
all unsound fruit being rejected and the good removed to the store-room. 
There is no doubt thit apples and iiears, especially when grown upon a heavy 
damp soil, and in a moist atmosphere, keep well after this treatment, for the 
reason already assigned, that they are less susceptible of atmospbericohange ; 
but it will always be found that the process has been adopted at too groat an 
expense; for the quality and flavour of the fruit have been more or lewi 
destiuyhd by it Any one may prove this for himself by a repetition of the 
pruoess* Alternate sweating and wiping will, after a time, leave a heap even 
of the finest and best-flavoured fruit nothing better than a wasa of vapid 


ipij^ pid pulp. ^ 

jofiy. The following statement appears to embrace the best methods, end 

thoee thjd ere most generaUyedeptedf^ 

Kb nmss he in that they are not arienged in order with any refiw* 
to their i«epe®<dvn morfte : eomo of them ere deddedly eijoetienehld | 

helthofiodendbedof eecfo wiUboi^^ 
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X* ApplesAiMl patfB m&y be swea^.aa ^y» describea, and ibeo 
ftored away in an apple-room on drogaen, or in a dry dark vault 
in lieapsi uncovered except during frost 

1568. This plan, though vexy generally adopted where apples are kept hi 
huge quantities for sale, is always open to the objection above stated of being 
mors or less injurious tp the quality and flavour of the fruit 

% FiuH may be stored on open shelves and on tbo floor of a fruit- 
room, spread out upon Straw, and covered, when necessary, with 
the same materiaL 

S. In the same way, but upon dried lem-leavos, and with femdeaves 
for a covering. , 

1569. In our opinion it is by no means a good plan to store apples and 
pears upon straw, nor even to cover them with it ; fi>r straw always imparts an 
unpleasant flavour to the fruit Fem-leavos, when properly dried, form an 
excellent bed for fruit to lie upon, and are not liable to the same obgection. 
As a protaetion against fxost, fem-leaves are decidedly a good oovenng. 

4 . In baskets or hamper^ lined with straw or fem-leaves, but without 

any material between the layers of frmt. 

1570* If the fruit be dry when placed in tho baskets or hampers, aud tbo 
store-room of an oven temperature, it keeps very well in this manner. Hoyr- 
everj for the reason assigned above, fem-leaves are preferable to straw. 

5. In boxes or casks, with sawdust. 

6. In boxes or casks, with bran. 

7. In boxes or casks, with wheat-chaff, or with oat-flights. 

1571. Sawdust is decidedly objectionable, even though taken from the 
hardest and most Inodorous wood, for it is almost certain, after long keeping, 
to become musty and unpleasant ; and so also docs bran, which is naturally a 
fermenting substance, and soon heats if put together in any quantity, espo- 
oially with ffuit among it. In shallow trays, bran will answer for a time vei:3^ 
wdl, but it will require attention. For packing fruit for conveyance, both 
bran and sawdust also may be used with good effect. Wheat-chaff, as well 
as ost-fl*ght8, is liable to produce the same mischief. ^It is quite impossible 
to bs oertain that the Ihdt will not beoomo tainted by means of them, 
more psrtioularly in closed Wixes, and wherever there is no vontilatioa. 

8. In boxes, with dry sand between the fruit. 

5 . In boxes, with powdered charcoal in the same way. 

157I1 By adopting either of these methods, ihiit may bo preserved for a 
Imfgpsriod I but though sand and oharcoal are good materials for keeping 
IruHtiSttiid, they are both open to the great objection of making the skin 
jgritty and unpleasant. 

* ' ^ Kl Xb jars without any material intervening between the first : the 
Jax% when eovored with a piece of slate or tiUv to be burit4 in 
^eand of a di| 4 h suffieient to enolnde all air and to injure 

x573*Thiifilaft will, anew 
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conemdd ; but it is attended with much greater trouble and ineonmitenoe 
than most persons would deem desirable. 

11. In deep drawers one upon another, without any substaoco between 

them. 

12 . In deep drawers, with sheets of paper or dried fern -leaves placed 

between the layers of fruit. ^ 

1574. Both these plans ore good, and if the fruit be stored sound and dry, 
there will bo little need of any'intorvoning material. 

13 . In single layers iu shallow trays or drawers resting upon fem- 

IcoTCfl, and to be odtero<l when necessary with tho same* 

^575* Is Uio plan which wo should rooommond aalhe safest and best 
uudor ordinary circumstances, to bo adopted ; and uj>an it wo shall have to 
enter more into detail when wo come to speak of tho construction of a IVuit- 
i*oom. 

14 . In heaps in dark, dry, woU-airod ranlU. In this way both apples 

and pears, in largo quantities, may bo well and easily kept ; and 
if tho vaults bo thoroughly dry and sufficiently beneath tho sar« 
feco to exclude frostj the fruit will require no ^rlhor protection, 
and giro hut little trouble. 

1576, Other methods might be added to tbeso, but on carefhl consideration 
they will generally bo found to assimilate themselves to some one or other o* 
the fourteen already cnumcratctl, differing for tho most part only In the 
material used for packing or covering, which in every caso will bo found to 
bo good or bad, according os it conforms to or violates thoso general prln- 
ciplos which wo have already pointed out as essential to tho preservation of 
fruit Before wo loavo this part of our subject, it may bo well to remark 
that most of tho differont varieties of pears storcxl for winter use may be 
brought forward for tho table some days oarlior than their usual period of 
ripening by being kept in a warm situation. In times of scarcity, when, iis 
is often the case, there happens to be a tolerable crop of any one particular 
pear which will thus bo required to last over as long a period of time as pos« 
siblo, it will be found very useful to adopt this plan with part of the fruit, so 
as to extend the time of tho ripening of the crop. A drawer in a warm dry 
kitchen may be made use of for tho purpose. No pear, it may bo observed, 
is fit for table until it has arrived at such a state of ri|Kmcss that H feels soft 
when gently pressed with the thumb close to tho stalk. This Is, pethaps, the 
best way of ascertaining the ripeness of any fruit, as less injury is likely to 
arise from pressure near tho stalk than in any other part. In certain iMKons 
soOae sorts of pears are found to be vety difficult to ripen. This la eapscially 
the case with thoso which, from the absence of sunshine, want of rigour In 
tho trees, or other causes, hare hot arrived at maturity at the time of gather^ 
!i^ b mimt not be considered, however, that fttoh hard fruit aUegefiber 
It may be made into an exceOeht preserve rimpy by baking the 
pei^si Injarwwell hovered down, without sugar and Iritlmut aretes. The Jam 
AtiiBtimiin te * eool orw aO iight, wiMljfer AimdiMMliiMy. 
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1577 * persons the froit-room is the great difficulty la the way of 

preparation for the kooping of fruit. They cannot follow out the plan which 
they thcmsolv'cs thiuh best, because the chamber which they are obliged to 
make use of for a 8toi*c*room does not admit of the necessary arrangomonts 
being made in it A loft over the coach house or stable, a spare room in the 
gardener's cottage, o^hat is even more gonomlly the case, a top attic in the 
dwelllng-bouso, is often convci*icd into a fruit*room ; not because it is well 
adapted for the purpose, but because it is the only place that can be spared. It 
was for this reason, among others, that wo dgomed it advisable to enumerate 
many of the different plans which arc made use of for tho preservation of 
fruit, so that each ono might adopt that which the circumstances of his case 
admitted, rather than to attempt to determine what plan is abstractedly the 
best. Where, however, no such restrictions exist, and a fruit-room can be 
constructed and arranged in tho manner most likely to accomplish tho object 
desired, tho following provisions should bo carefully attended to : — 

J578. If tho place to bo built for a fruit- room bo above ground, and not a 
dark, dry, well-aired vault, os recommended (1575), a north aspect must be 
selected ; and if tbo room bo on tho top story, the roof of it should slope 
towards the north. Tho best [lossiblo covering for a fruit-room is thatch ; 
but if iliis cannot be managed, or from any cause is deemed objectionable, lot 
the roof be double : also, tho outer walls of the room should be hollow ; for, 
with a double roof and hollow walls, tho liability to injury from frost will bo 
oonriderably diminished. Though the fruit-room should for the most port bo 
kept dark, it is desirable that thoro should bo one or two small windows in it, 
and some good and simple method of veniilaiion, so that on dry days, and 
whenever necessary, the atmosphere may bo completely changed. 

1579. This is most important ; for though it is not desirable to admit air 
unless needed, ventilation must never be neglected when tho exhalations from 
the fruit have in any degree tainted the mr of the room. Whenever there is 
a strong smell in the fruit>room, wo may bo quito sure that something is 
wrong. Lot us suppose, then, a fruit-room so situated os described, with a 
north aspect, properly vwofod and ventilated, and of convenient dimensions 
for the size of the garden. Wo will say, that in shape it is a imrallelogram, 
with its door or ontranoo in one of the Shorter sides. A very important ques* 
tion now occurs. How can such a place be best and most conveniently 5Uod 
up f The centre should bo occupied by a dresser running lengthwa}*s to the 
extreme end of the room. This will be useful for resting or landing the baskets 
of fruit, as soon as they are brought in from the orchard or garden. Tho 
underneath part of the dresser should be fitted up with drawers on one or 
both sides, acoording to tho width of it ; and the top provided with a l^ge 
about two inohee deep on all sides, to prevent any fruit that may be laid iqHNi 
it fh»n ffiUittg oC Tho depth of the drawers may vary aooording toefraun* 
etQnoes,«-<eoiae may be deep for storing yory dry firuit, one.iqKni anothiMr^ a* in 
Koa.l57a and others ahaUow finr fruit In tingle layeve, te'teooiBmeiiided 
inKo.lWd. TbniddeeofllmiUQn also may bo fitted up in the tame manwv^ 
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with dreaders all roiind and drawers undomeatb. Over those dressom tho 
side-watts may be filled with shelves of any ooDvoniont width, about nine 
inches or a foot apart from each other, aooordtng to tho width of the 8hel\es. 
These shelves must, in tho same way as tho dresser, be fitted with a lodge one 
or two Snohes deep to prevent the fruit rolling off; and in severe frosty wea- 
ther the apples and pears on tho shelves may bo covoiod with fom-leaves, as 
recommended in No. ^ 'P. 


§ 2.— Hoots and VeaETanLCS. 

1580. There are several processes, mcMst of them of French origin, by which 
vegetables of the more delicate varieties, Os French beans, green peosi and 
cauliflower, may bo preserved in their green state, and be nearly as fresh 
as when first gathered. In tho Jleeui UoHkoUt the following is given as the 
method employed by M. (iuhen, of Montigny, for preserving Frenoli beans tu 
a fresh and groon state, so as to keep sweet till the following season, when 
now crops are fit for gntlicring. The beans for tho purtK>ae are gathered 
In dry weather, and after the dews of tho night have been evaporated. They are 
plunged into boiling water, taken out again immodlivtely, and allowed to stand 
till thoy are cool, when they aro put into a small ooKk, n layer of vine-loavei 
being placed at the Mtom ; over this is kid a layer of beans six Inches thick, 
thou another thin layer of >ine-leaves and then beans ; and so on alternately, 
imtil tho cask is nearly full, when tho wholo are covcro<l with a layer of vino* 
loaves. A lK)ard is now fitted to the cask, neatly fitting into it, and a weight 
placed over it, sufficient to press tho contents of tho cask iuton com|mct mass. 
Whgn tho pressure has been on it some few hours, a sulficiont quantity of salt 
and water should bo poured over it to saiumto the whole mass freely, and the 
board and weight replaced. As the salt anrl water evaporate, it should be 
replenished from time to time, to koop tho wholo contents of tho cask moist, 
taking care that the board is always replaced immediately after |)ortions of 
the vegetable have been romovc<l for use. 

1581. Potatoes, except those reserved for immotliato use, do l>c«t when 
harvested in clumps in tho open ground, care being taken to protect them 
from rain and frost. For this puiposo n long ritlgo is tho Ixjst form. The 
ground should be dry and thoroughly drained, and if there is any doubt of 
its being dry, the surface should be romoved, leaving it sloping to tho centre ; 
come gravelly soil laid down for drainnge, and some light earth over it ; a row 
of drain-tiles running down the hollow to carry off all moistura Over this tbe 
pototoes should be heaped on a ridge, tapering from a base of three feet to a 
jfoot and a half, or less, at the top, separating the different sorts by "divisions 
in the ridge. It is usttal to cover this ridge with a thatch of wheat-straw, and 
over that with eix or eight inches of mould ; but some mtihoHtiea highly dis- 
approve of this being done. McIntosh reocpunnends the tubers bring eovered 
with tmt and afterwards with soil, as more expedient; and in the ahsenoe of 
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these; laying on the soil at once without any litter ; but, after having laid CQl 
nine or ten inches of soil; thatch tho whole over an Inch and a half thick; 
with straw, fom, beech; or any similar non-conducting material; *‘the 
object being/’ ho says, first to exclude frost and wet, and, secondly, tp 
exclude heat ; for which purpose earth is not sufficiently a non-conductor of 
heat and cold/* 

15b. If tho weather is fine when tho tuhens are tiikon up, and the 
potatoes are rofjuirod for early use, much of this labour may be dispensoil 
with ; but if fur spring and eady summer use, the precautions will bo found 
necessary. 

7583. CarroiSt Jitet, and other similar root-crops, should bo ttikon up 
before tho frtjsls sot in : they may cither bo stored in a dry collar, cohered 
with dry sand, or stored after the manner of tho potato. Tlie London 
markot-gardeners winter thoir beet and carrots In largo sheds, stored away 
in moderately damp mould, and bankod up with straw ; ** for,” says 
Mr. Cuthill, ** it is a mi.stako to pack them all in dry sand or earth for tho 
winter ; and the same may bo said in regard to carrots, parsnips, salsafy, 
scorzonera, and other similar roots.*’ By this means, ho goes on to say, tlie 
roots retain their natural sap, and tho colour is preserved. 

1584* It is probably unnecessary to add that in roots and tubers, as with 
(Vuit, all cut or bruised ones should bo thrown aside : when the skin is cut, or 
a bruise exists, the olomonts of decay arc soon introduced, and all others within 
roach contaminated. A dry day should bo chosen for lifting them, and they 
should be exposed a few- hours bcioi*o collecting into Leaps, that the stul 
adhering to them may dry. 

1585, Omons should be lifted a little before they have altogether ceased to 
grow ; the loaf turning yellow and bogiuning fade will be tho signal.^ An 
they are takon up, they should be placed in a dry airy place, but without 
being exposed to tho sun. If they are thinly spread out on a dry floor or sholf 
ooTorod with sand, — or on a gravel walk partially shaded in fine weather will 
do very well As they dry, tho roughest leaves should be removed ; when 
dr}% they should bo romoved to a warm dry loft, whore they can ripen more 
thoroughly. When in a pro|>or state for storing, they should bo gone care- 
fully over and soparated, tho smallest ones for pickling, tho ripest picked out 
os likely to keep longest : those with portions of leaves to them are best stored 
by stringing and suspending them from the ceiling of the room, which pro- 
motes ripening. Tho stringing is done by twisting a strong piece of matting 
or twine round the tails of each in succession, so that they may hang as cIoko 
together as posslblo without forming a cluster, until the stnng is about a ysunl 
long, when they are bung up, occupying very little room, while the oi^ns 
have a good opportunity of ripening- 

1585. In collecting seed, the greatest cotw Is required to have it ripe, and 
that the hags into whtcdi it is put are oorreotly marked. All Utai Is known of 
the pereni {dant should be added, if It other than a oenunonkind, Jn- 
olo^Qiiig the soil In #tikh it is fisund. Wh^ ccdleeted, bs£»m {Muddng 
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tbe aaeds ehould be oorefolly dried. When they belong to e pulpy 
eopamte the grains from the gpolp as soox^ as decomposition begins, and diy 
before placing them in bags. 


§ 3 ,— COtLECnKQ FOB HXBBAfUU. 

15S7. Plants intended for the herbal should be gathered in Sower, and when 
small, they should bo taken with the root Tho plants, in this state, are placed 
between loaves of paper prepaid for the ptirposo, and between two boaids, 
or under one, from which they are not removed until they have become par- 
lectly fiat. Where there are convouienoes for so doing, the paokot may, wilh 
groat advantage, bo placed in an ovon. When dry, change the paper. Some 
plants, as orchids and bulbs, will sometimes vegetate for months in the herbal 
after they have l>eon placed tboro. If plunged into boiling water for a minute, 
and immediately afterwards placed between paper, their drying will be more 
rapid. If tho plants are unknown or now, indicate their popular names, tho 
height at which they were procured, and thoir habit ; also their height, as 
woU os their odour. 

1588. In order to be prepared for collecting, provide some sheets of paper 
of a suitable size (16 inches by 12 is a good size) and several boards of the 
same proportion. Tlioso should bo formed of two thin boards glued together, 
tho grain of tho one transverse to tho other. Those may bo connected together 
by moans of straps, so os to communicate considerable pressure. A largo 
book of blotting'pai)cr between two other similar planks will complete this 
temporary herbarium. 

T589. Insects aro tho bane of all collections, the herbaria included ; and 
it requires incessant care iu order to preserve them and enable them to 
boar exposure to tho air. Sir James Smith used a wash composed of cor- 
rosive sublimate two drachms, spirits of wine, in which a small pieco 
i>f camphor was dissolved, one pint. This wash should bo lightly applied, 
but so that all tho rnphidcs of tho flowers, and the fleshy parts of the plant, 
ate saturated with it. 

159a Beautiful specimens aro prepared by an apparatus to which the 
name of M. Le Coq, professor of natural history at Clermont-Ferrand, has 
been given. This apparatus consists of two 0{>en covers made of strong iron- 
wire network, having an ii*on frame round them, in which the plants ore 
placed between thick blotting-paper. After they have been kept tmder pies- 
sure for a few hours, "the covers are compressed by means of strops; and the 
open network of the frames allows the moisture to escape freely, white the 
plants are gradually dried. 

159T. There is a mode of preparing the skeleton leaves of plants whteh 
forms a vety beautiful object in itself, but whteh is still nmst interesting 
from the maimer in which it exhiUts the eeUhter systim of ptetth^ iriUi 
whl^ weidiaU ocmdnde these remark 
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oolt wator, let tiiem soak fin* a^t a month, aa^.thea tske 
i m and try it ; if it Is ready, the grM mt* will rub off directly, and 
' the fibre. Some will take two months before they are ready; but you 
esai^ always tell by rubbing the leaf In the way abore destuibed. After 
the skeleton of the leaves, place them in one quart of water, with 
two table:Spoonfhls of chloride of lime, well mixed : let them remain about 
twelve hours, and they will be perfectly white. Keep them in a close box 
until you want to use them. The best and most ornamental way to mount 
them, is to get either round or oval shades^ and gilt or black stands : cover 
the stand with velvet, black or coloured, according to taste, and then 
arrange the leaves so as to form a pretty group when the shade is placed over 
H : with chenille, it will be a very handsome ornament 
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36. Fancy Felaryoniiiin : Annr Va„c . — It gpeniB difficult to imagioe any 
forther improveraeni in this cluMa of pltiiit, and jet each season produces, 
by careful hybridizing, spcciaieng of eurpassiug loveliness. Anne Page U 
a we]l-aha|ied flower, a lightish colour, and very prettily marked. 

37* Fancy Ptlaryoninin : ptiyar Tarncc . — This beautiful flower U a 
seedling of Mr. Turner's, the well-known grower and exhibitor of Fancy 
Pelargoniums. U is a plant of good habit, easily trained, and a very full 
bloomer. The colour and markings are also good. 

38. Pttssi/lova C(cculea, Light Blue Passion Flower.'—Few climbers are 
more valnablo than the Passion ^'lowers, for they are all very free both in 
growth and hloseom. Cmrulea is a very hardy variety ; it flaurishos in the 
open air, and will do w'cU even in the smoky atmosphere of L.>udon and 
Other cities. 

39. Fancy Pelnyy<ynintn : Charles Itouillard- More is another variety 
of the Fancy Pelargoniam, equally sliowy with EJgar Turner and Anne 
Page. The distinctive character of Charles llouillard is the largo plum- 
ooloured blotch on the upper petals. They arc all showy flowers, and one 
can only regret that they last in bloom so short a time, for they require a 
great deal of care and attention to bring them to pcrfeolion. 

40. ZonaU Geranium : Venit ^. — We can speak from experience of the 
meiiU of this beautiful Z..>usle, which is a seedling raised by Hr. Halley, 
of Biackheath. It is equally good as a pot-plant for the greenhouse and 
for summer bedding. We had last year a bed of them which called forth 
general admiration, the colour was so rich and the foliage so good. We 
have them also in the greenhouse, where, by a little management, some 
plants are in blossom all the year round. 
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CHAPTEB XXVra. 
MONTBXY CAIiSHDAJt 


§ 1.<«>A«PE0T or TBB Monts. 

1593. Tbs eighth month of the JulUa 
yeer reoeived its name iVom Auguitaa 
Casar, as July oommemomted that of 
the greater Julios. Less min (alls this 
month than in Julyi and the mean tern* 
pemture is a little higher than in that 
month ;->tho nights are certainly hotter. 
The surface of the earth has been re* 
reiving and absorbing the sun's mys during the 
hot months of June and July, and now it gives 
back a portion of its heat by radiation, in place of 
absorbing, u in the earlier mouths of the year ; 
*hm tide bat turned ; the leavea of the 


hiowD,and green: 


<* At thoQ listenest, then •bait hast 
DisUok hartwt carols dear. 

Bottle of the reaptd eom, 

Sweet birds aatlielhiiig the moni/* 

But for the crop of young leama, indaad, which stiU eonthme le p me m 
themaeifeton the inint^wilh those of older greiihi and VMliilg 
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In tm iMo, the glories of mature smmi^ **9m 

and yellow leaf** of aattimii with the deheate tints and 
i^pdog, we should hate reiy deeided indioaiions of the fSading yeafff 

1594* As it is, the dark green maaset^the woods are alrei|^ telieeed, 
and their edges lighted up hy the nggt, hftpi a&d yellowy whl%nnder the 
bieadraysof the sui^ glitter io^llpMiQKkdonr In And 

then the deep osnre of an the aiheiy olondaiiMdi ieat 

about, and the profimnd repose wfSii W h^ «o lie^nen^y mmg and stddes 
Uio distingolshing feature of the bc^h by naturalist ai^ wheilt 

Of bwsttiesi, at ^g|«ir 

1595. broad fern dow aifesU the eye with !te roisaibookfuied leitree; 

the autumnal crocus, with its saffhm-eolocki^d petsle» le tiovf in bloom, and ihe 
lUoc'Coloured dewers of the wild mint are found In moist oud shady {deeasiK 
Tho pinky petals of the lavcnder-plant are pow in hill filling the air 

with tholr Bwoot perfUme ; the air is alee tnu^oal wlthlSwS^tem of bees ;^tha 
pearly blossoms of spdng have disappeared ihmi hedgo^rows, 

to be succeeded hy Us frmt of pendent rubioa ^ ' 

1596. In tho garden, also, August is the yivot** of the yoar,^-thamcHtl^ 

In wUoh the gardener may see the full of his Of console Ite- 

9 tAt, ai best he may# fsr any moasuro of di8S|^ntinen^%y preparations foe 
the future. His beds are now in full bloom# the folhige In Its perfection ; and 
under the most perfect arrangement, a fastidious eye wfU remark defidenclee 
to be supplied in next yeat's arrangement ; in lael| #>t[nst is the month 
when the man of taste must settle his plans for tIetS ytar. The brilliant 
dahlia, the gorgeSms sunflower, and the lordly booking hollyhock, have taken 
the place of tho lilies, associated with the magnifloent porpetual 4 dooining 
roses^d tho splendid flowers of tho Amarapjth family 

** Immortifl Amaranth, a flower which once 
In Paradiie, Out by the Tree of Ltfo, 

Begun to bloom.’* < 

Thehumble-bloOming, but fragrant mignonette, "our commonost and most 
tangible memento of the .llgyptiam campaign '* of Nelson and the Nilef witU« 
brldeh the world rang in the b^thming of the contm-y, for it k a native of 
iigypt, whence It sms brought by some flower^loving Ibllcwer of the first 
Napokoh. ^ee that period, It has become the theikhed inhabitant of 
many a eottage*garden and vHndow.fimmm 

* The mean temperetuie of A^igust isldgher than that ef July» being 
61 * 28 *^ it the surfime, ( 11 * 80 * atfeot, and 61 * 28 * two feet below* 


I l«--|tawmi4>ABB8ir awn BakntasiiY* 

i;|g8. TUdcnmr^gsidbnedllnowlmJkiHsgrefd^ 

mimtlM taken In kesmtiisf. snmvaL jbbA of all kinds In iha nMtsst 
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proper Biiblte. tf^big and pUmU el^ooM i^uently be gme ei# 

to keep tbem Boatly traioed and eecure after high irinde ; for the iame piikS 
pM examine hoUtyhooka, dahlia;^ and other tail-growing pknta. After 
^^woriag the dead dowers from roaes^ encourage the production of autnam 
blodma k Uie perpctoals^ by watering with Uqtdd manure, and mulchiiig ^le 
aurfooa of the gitRu^ whore practicable. Continue the propagaUon of plmht 
far next aoason, in which i^o time must be lost with the more debcate p^« 
gouiums, in order to get thorn established before wbter. 

X 599 * The adroutage of decided colouxein the massed flower-garden will now 
become obviom At the beds get flllod up by the extending ibllage, the 
i:\ste of the designer now bocomes apparent, not only hi the individual beds, 
but in the general design, which is now perceptible oven to tbe most unob- 
servant Clear, simido, and intelHgiblo colours, and regular, well-connaeted 
figures, are required in goomotrlcal flower-beds ; and Uiis is the season when 
the intelligeDt gardener can most conveniently reconsider his design, and p^- 
foot his arrangoin^ts for next year's operations. On this subject wo may t>e 
excused if we quote some of the lamented Mr. Errington's views, for none of 
our praetical gordonera have dono more to impress his brethren with true 
ortistio taste in dealing with this alldmportant subject ** One of the fliwt 
essentials in the dumping systom/" says that gentleman In one Of his 
numerous ooutribntionB on tbe subject, ** is to keep up the idea of distfnel* 
ness; eonfusion of forms is out of plaoo here« Let the brambles and 
dog-roses in the * wilderness^ intertwino and smother each othmr; but 
distinctness, I say, for tho parterre; and the first principle cf dttfiW- 
neti is to keep every individual flower Bei>ai'ate, — no two allowed to 
touch. .... 1 ftcl persuaded,** ho says further on, ** that whero flower-'bedi 
are wel\ oonceived, the pkmts individually healthy and blossoming ftwdy, 
tho relief aflbrded by intervening portions of cloanly-raked soil is just thesoti 
of reflef that suits tbe eye. With those who require to bo teken by surprise 
through a prurient and false taste, why, mere biases of colour and sparkling 
contrasts must be the order of tho day. Next to the Individuality of plants 
In a bod, I would suggest that edgings or bordoHnge will be found a usal!id 


adiuimt in promoting beauty of outline* No flower-bed ever looks satis* 
faetcry to me Without at least two, if not three, disUnct heights, tbe lowest 
at the extremity of the bed. Hero on edging makes an elciptnt and artiilic 
finish, espedalljr if it forms a continuous belt, which is isuilly aoe6m|i|ikl&cd 
by pegging.4ow» the plants during tbe earUer stagey, allowing ttie pmtf > 
rise in relief as soon as the object baa been attained. Toputaense; 
a hKDg oval bed, st au^i*\g in oonsldeisHe rotisf. A row of s^irlet ctqplu^ ,ai 
an edging, no part of them allowed In approodk the outer edge of Hm bed 
nsersr thisi Ibur iaohes. Let a row of variegated gwranhiBiS he phinte^ hi • 
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pttimUi, ate iiO or Bcm (oitod &r finmbig •ooRtintioai UadSiMibrt 

|6pa ** High kMping, bowerer^ it, «ft«r all# thedilofal«iD«&t of mMi li;i 
ioW-gardealag: no eombination of fom or eoloor can give t a t tefacUoe# H 
ngi^otii apparent The rake should be in fieqnent use where bare toil !• 
tiliowik. Weeds should nerer be seen ; all diQ>roportioned foliage should be 
rgtnored* Hogging down should be done eaHy in the season, in order that 
trusses of flowers may stand fidrly in relief, snd dress naiursUy with sn air 
of flwodosn, combined with neatness. Tying op also requires nice handUng ; 
the sticks, while aniforro, should be inconspicuous. Flowers once sufiered to 
become crooked are long before they regain their position, and the finest 
flowers look most inelegant if suffered to get into deshabille through ladc^ this 
needfltl operation.** 

t6oi. 8aoh are some of Mr. Hrrington*! views on the arranging of flower- 
beds, in an abbreviated form, and they may be useful aids to reflection at 
this season, when the intentions of the gardener and the fulfilment pf bis 
design are under consideration. ** There is litUe doubt,** be oondudes by 
sayings ** that the advice here offered ^111 be impugned by some who are 
wedded to the ordinary massing system. Such persons may rest assured that 
dissontlents Arom the clamping method have been on the increase. Will it not 
be well, then, to anticipate and prepare for a coming change ? ** 

x6o 3. Many of our most beautiful flowering plants may be propagated this 
month ; other varieties may remiun for a week or two longer. With the above 
may be dossed orassulas, lantanos, hydrangeas, mesembyranthemums, Ito.# as 
they all should be struck early, to flower freely the following season. Petuz^, 
Tcrbenat, heliotropes, salvias, and lobelias, may be taken in band neat, 
reserving calceolarias till the last, as they strike better during the cold weather 
of autumn than earlier in the season. Verbeniui and calceolarias may be 
itniok under hand-glasses or in a cold frame. Geraniums, including tbesoarlet 
'varieties, will strike freely on a south border intertod in sandy soil* AnagalUs, 
maurandyaa, and lophospermums, may bo rooted In sandy soil, if placed in a 
cold iVame, and sha^d in bright sunny weather. Maurondya Barolayana rosea 
is an abundant flowerer, but of undedded colours. Ten-wedm stocky oi 
various odours, should be iown1>efore the middle of the month, and int^ 
mediate stoeks to be kept in pots throughout the winter for spruig-floweriiigi 
and pot a quantity of Bromptons for the same purpose, planting the nmaluder 
hkndidtored spot to take their chance through the winter* 

1603 * Bdi lawns well, and meet the rapid growth by fiequent mowing* 
0 tavel«iNdka will IBeswiae require frequent rolling, and surfrce-weedingv in 
:almdy places ei^ially, will be required, er theapptotion ofsalt and water, to 
iiwdioi^ the wma^ weeds, mmet, he., after which theydi^d bewdi 
idled temaka the smihee firm and 

sdo 4 * Fhmt entail rseently-sirufik pinks, douhls waSflewets, tndpmwisfb' 
'■ I di ^p j Ng of dlMi IsStsv in pots frr protsstkn dating Giswlntd^» UtMr 
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be towevds toiiBhiBg « «ii|^jr of pUmU ifor motiber jakt. tHi# 

eiaaief |>]antA«btoh will require propegttUon fiyit germniumai, of wl^ 
bolfch tbe ianey end oommoa boddii^: Idade must be etrodc in time to got 
eetablldied In email pots before winter, and the difforeat Bcarloteand horBeehoe* 
leered ciiierariaB,---there it no ptant moretmeiUlfbrdooorfttiTe purpoeoe ; many 
ere;, boeldee^ d^dously fragrant^ and there ie none whoeo <^tl?etioii li 
more simple. At this time the plante town in Juno ebonld be dwarf and 
eomj^t epeoimene ; aelect healthy plante fVom thoee potted off in Jidy* 
whieh will now be about three Inohes hya^h and well rooted ; and ahlft them 
into 5-inch pots, in a compost of good turfy loam and well-decompoeid oow- 
dung, mixed with a little leaf-mould and silfor sand, to keep the soU open ; 
giving plenty of good drainage, which is essential to the health of thtee 
plants* When well rooted in the new pots, pinch out the leading shoots* 
When they have made ftesh growth, look carefhlly over them again, and 
pindi out all weak ehoots, and such of the old leaves as interfere with the 
free circulation of light and air round the stems, and place thorn thinly 
near to the glass in the front of the green-house^ cold pit, or frame; to 
the latter ease, raising the lights on dowerpote to secure free ventUatimr* 
When they hare made considerable progress, a scxiond shift may bo glvmi, 
using the same compost. In February give a final shift, when a stronger 
compost should be used, adding to the former a UtUe well-dceompoied night* 
sdl, or an inoreaaed quantity of cow-dung, with a amaller supply of leaf* 
inoc 3 d« Continue to thin weak ehoots and superfluous leaves, in order to 
throw the whole vigour of the growth into the loading shoots. When atroni;^ 
enough, stake them, and tie them out as wide ae possible; by this means 
the side-shoots will soon All up the intermediate spaces. Fumigate flrequently, 
to inevont the green-fly, yrhicb ia the pest of this plant* 

1605* When the pot is pretty well filled with roots, water with Uquid 
manures, whioh will proserre the leaves in a fresh green states and give 
additional biilliancy to the flowers. 

xOoA Seeds sown in the beginning ofAogust, and potted off into store poCS 
when laige enough, make good plants for spring purposes. Fotttog Into 
store pots prepares them for separate potting; their aOer-troatment beliig 
the eamo as above. The process of et(q>ping retards their blooni, and 
strengthens the flowers ; where earlier bloom la required, th er e l ^ ft 
modified treatment la to he adopted* When the flewering seeaen la aw, 
vomovo them to a shaded place, fireserviag aU the leaves, and wateileg 
diglitly, guardtog them fleom insects untU August, when euttlnge may be 
taken from the eld roote. When ihtm are o^tarated foom thapM^tlMi 
foerta may alw* ba aeparated and poitad out ; avety paithile eClba tem birtni 
aapabSa, noder pteper treatmant, of propagattog a pla^; Hiaea 

the best plants for aariy flowei^^, they may ba dlvldad aaaaiiy tc 
CNaebi iv ‘ 

etogv Wft. Glittey baa glftn a^^inte ieal^ meaegit^ 
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of haring contributed hugely to perfootloA of (his flowor, by do* 
6idug the properties to bo aimed at by the growers* He tells us that the 
texture of the petals is naturally rough and stripy, the colours naturally 
dtil), and tbe flower a narrow.potalled star ; ^ that, unless the petals be 
very dense and bnght in colour, it will be izu^ective. To make a truly 
fine cineraria," ho says, ''we must hare a white ground, which renders 
any colours a good contrast, the most striking Wmg crimsons and blues. 
The edging Bbonld be oven, forming an* even band of colour alike all 
round, and having a well-defined circle of white surrounding a disk of sonao 
determinate colour. This disk, then, should bo white on tbo ground, dis< 
tinotly banded with a dense colour of some kind, the greater the contrast 
the better ; the disk being small, dark-coloured, or bright yellow ; the petals 
smooth and velvety, —no ribs or pinkers ; the bloom flat and round ; or if they 
deviate, by cupping rather than reficxing ; the foliage spreading, green, and 
oven ; above which the flowers should form an even surface of bloom, the 
flowers, setting odgo to odgo, and perfectly circular; the ends of the petals 
free from notch, with a distinct edge of colour ; thick at the edge, and the 
flowers opening flat." 

1608. iJoic- -f~Porpotual-floworing roses in dry weather require 
copious supplies of water. If mildew appears, forming white spots on any of 
them, syringe the plant with soft water in the evening, and dust the aflecied 
part with flour of sulphur. Towards the ond of the month any roses budded 
last month may have tho bandages removed and tho place examined to sec that 
nothing has intorfored with tho bud, and tho bandage restored. Cuttings ot 

^Toa-sconted, Noisotto, China, Bourbon, and Hybrid perpetual*, may be struck 
in light sandy soil over a gentle hotbed. When rooted, pot off and replace in 
tho frames for a fow days till the roots begin to move, when they are to be 
removed and hardened olT. 

1609. Tho Ayrshire, Bqursault, Serapervirons, end other climbing roses, 
frequently send out very luxuriant shoots near tho bottom of tbe stem. These, 
if not wanted to cover some weak pai't of the plant, should bo removed. 
Boses standing In pots should never bo crowded, but constantly watered and 
kept in a growing state. 

i6io* Geranmms may be propagated by thinning out tho beds here and 
there, without much injury to them, and inserted in small bods on a 
border, putting a little silver sand in the holes made to receive the cuttings. 
Intermediate stocks should be sown early in the month, and ten-weeks stocks 
before the middle. All double-flowering peronniala done flowering may be 
propagated by slip% and parting the roots towards the end of the month, 
taking np the whole plant, and dividing it Into as many separate plants aa 
there are roots with buds, eyes, or stems. Let every root be trimmed by 
eut£ig off the straggling parts or injured roots, picking off all dead leav^, 
planUng them in some riiady border, and giving some water. 

should now be pr<^EMgated : the offimts rise fimn tbe rides of the 
mi^ tiev Im tidcmx off imd planted riito in holders er 1^ 
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i6it. Flower-borders, ebrubberies, grass and gravel walks, now require ibe 
most vigilant attention; the borders Should be gone over with the hoe 
and rake; all weeds being raked off*, and straggHng shoota eiUior re- 
moved, shortened, or tied down, and dead footstalire and flowers removed. 
In ehrubbeneai prune off all exuberant branches, keying up a dwarf and 
fhll Ullage, and watering where required. Grass walks and lawns require 
mowing once a week or fortnight, aooording to its growth, keeping it short, 
thick, and even, and choosing dewy mornings for the operation ; the walks 
rolled clean, and free from weeds ; lawns poled oooasionaliy. 

i6x2« AvAtmnal Bulbs, such as colchloums, narcissuses, Guernsey lily, and 
amaiytlis, may still bo planted in borders, beds, or pots, in light sandy loam. 

1613. Florist/ Floioers.-^Camatums and Picoises should now be laymwd, 
but without shortening the grass. Where seed is required, pick off all decay- 
ing petals, to prevent damp Injuring thopods. If not wanted for seed, out 
down the stems. 

1614. Dahlias now require constant watering and attention to tying out 
lateral shoots, romoiing superfluous ones, and relaxing the ties. Stir the soil, 
but not deeply, and give special Attention to seodiinge, selecting those worth 
preserving, and throwing away worthless varieties. Attend to the training 
and thinning of the shoots of dahlias : place smalt inverted pots, with a little 
dry moss In them, on the top of stakes, for a trap for earwigs. 

k6x5< Hollyhoohs require the same attention as to staking and selecting. 

1616. JPtnIis.— First-struck pipings may now bo planted out, {totting ft 
quantity in order to fill up vacancies which may bo caused fVom the ravages 
of the wireworm, &o. Make pansy -beds. 

1617. Clean and prepare tulip-beds, and arrange the plants in their dinwers, 
discarding stained varieties, and adding new ones in their place. 


% 8.— Mixed Flower and Kitchen Oardev. 

1618, The early crops of Celery should bo carefully examined for 4 ugs 
before earthing-up j if any appear, a sowing of lime or soot will remove them ; 
ft 'ideoe of ground may still be prepared for a late crop, as directed In previous 
months. Cat^oons will soon require earihing-up ; Ai^rayus-bedt should bekept 
well deared of weeds, and the seedling beds, if any, kept clear by hand-weeding. 
Pms and Beans are gradually coming on : let them be silckcd and earthed* 
up betimes ; and as they appear, lot the hanm disappear with thenx. Marly 
Morn Carrots should be sown on a sheltered south as{>oet In some sltoatloiift 
CnUms will be ready to harvest, and require timely attention ; taking eare 
that they are thoroughly maturod and dry before stoHag away. A good 
breadth of Tumdps should also be sown on a piece nf ip«re grontid. 

' 161:9. l^xppoekigUmttheiHM quartern are ftiready oooit|ded 
Soofoh and other kftlee» lui dMted fo 

mon^ J3Nwell*ximyiUllbepIaatedln imcfnm Attintlottidioiltd 
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turn h§ givto to tiie Bpaoes ocoupiod by early eaulidowers. The peas and 
beans will be succeeded by ooleworts and spring broccoli^ and a sowing 
of Whe^er*s imperial cabbage, to stand tbo winter. Cauliflowers should 
be sown in the early part of the month, and another sowitig towards ^ 
end, and a piece of ground prepared by deep trenching ana forking over, 
to be londy when the plants are ready to plant out. Surfact-avpf, 
snob Si Prickly Spinachf should now be sown to stand the winter ; RadUkec 
sown twice each month on a warm border, lor autumn use ; and small salads 
still sown as in former mon the ; JSndive and LeUuce transplanted periodically 
for succession. Pickling oucumbers on ridges will now bo ready to gather. 

1620. Clean walks and edgings, and keep everything neat and tidy in the 
kitebon^garden. 

762X. Apricots and peaches are now ripening rapidly, and 

should be exposed to the sun as much as possible to give them colour. Keep the 
shoots laid in closely, and remove obstructing leaves, always leaving enough for 
the elaboration of tbo Juices of the tree. Suspend nets, supported by short 
stakes beneath the tree, as the ripening period approaches, to catch any 
falling fruit, with some soft material in the net to soften the fall. Netting of a 
line mesh is also used successfully to keep off the attacks of wasps and flies, 
Btrong shoots that have been stopped have now thrown out laterals, which shoulh 
be thinned to the number required to cover their allotted space, so that the 
wood may be thoroughly ripened in the August sun. Should mildew appear, 
dust with flour of sulphur. If attacked by insects, wash tbo trees with soap- 
suds, syringing afterwards with clear water. Applet and Pears, heavily 
laden, require to have their branches supported ; those against walla and 
espaliers, pretty closely stopped. Chtrrie§, — As the fruit is gathered from 
the earlier sorts, I'emovo the nettings, and wash the trees well with the 
engine, and Moreilo cherries on northValls, covered with nets. Oootdienitt 
and VurranU required for late use must be tied up in matting ; those on walls 
by canvas or mats nailed over them. By this moans such varieties as the 
Bed Wanington may be preserved till November. Raspbeary^canet done 
bearing may now bo out #ivay, as well as weak shoots of the current year, 
leaving only four or five strong canes in the stools, tieil to stakes. Autumn* 
bearing vaxieties must always be secured to stakes as they grow. 

xfrsa. ^ieniw6«fTi€«.— New plantations must no longer be delayed, if fruit 
is expeoted of them next year ; or, if pUmtations cannot be made now, bed 
out ^ plants, so that they may be tran8|>lanted during the spring, keeping 
aU the leaves attached to the plants. The strawberry requires a deep porous 
and highly-enriched and well-drained soil The tmt natural soil would be 
what Is eaUed a hasel loom, retentive, but not too adhesive, and tvn^ehedal 
toast thiaa feet de^ and the bottom of eaeh spit enH<died with three or ter 
ixiteiafwaU-mtteditelo-ma^ Thtobeingtreneltein to te wiitear 
spring, te toad dheoM be kepi moved and stirred about as muito as posribli 
until tim fteto are ready te^l«itttog. 

Ito the natet-gardena thto ptonitog takes |tee to Jite olkoeiNtf 
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gttilMtIy Ml old oolory-beci ; ironobiog ii doeply and pJabtlng iiniKliftdlatoly^ 
and watering oopiotisly until the plania ane eetablighed. Where thb la not 
available, tho ayatem is to prepare a pieoo of ground by trenching and 
manuring as above, marking it into 4-feot beds, with 15'inch alloys between* 
In autumn or early spring, a row of strong plants are planted in the alleya, 
and the .beds between cropped with summer lettuce* As the strawberries 
advance in growth, tho young plants from the runners are carefully layered 
among the lettuoo, and soon become strong, vigorous plants, producing heavy 
cfops of very huge fruit. 

x6a^. In small gardens, strawberry hanks or terraces are an excellent device i 
they are formed as follows A spoco of ground of any given length, and six' 
feet wide, being marked out, a wall nine inches high is formed of stones, filnts, 
or old wood, tho space between the walls being filled with oompost, such as 
wo have described. Upon this compost and nine inches within the first walls, 
two more are added and filled up in the same way ; and thus the work 
proceeds, a row of plants occupying tho space betwoon each pair of walls, until 
tho s}mcc comes to a single row of plants at the top. In a bonk of this 
kind, the walls, if running due east and west, insure both a very early and 
vet 7 late supply of fruit, and it may be planted at any time, taking care, 
at planting, that the ground slopes inward slightly, so as to secure a full 
supply of moisture at tho roots. Stones, cUnkers from tho furnace, or other 
arrangements for preventing evaporation, and providing a clean surface for 
the fruit to rest upon, are easily applied to this mode of cultivation ; while 
oopious waterings with manure-water from the time tho plants show Woe- 
soms until the fruit is ripe, will greatly assist this or any other system of 
enltlvation. 


8 4.— KirCHEN-GAUDKS. 

jfias* The gardener who would have everything thrive and prosper, must 
exercise the greatest vi^lance during this month. Apart from the necessity 
of cropping and removing such as have coased to become profitable, his aiten* 
lion is drawn towards tho multitudes of garden pests, wbi<h eihibit tbek* 
effects at this time of the year more than any other. Caterpillars shoidd b# 
looked for, and destroyed as quickly as they can be diseoverdd^'^nat least, 
before they fSstten on the produce of the garden, which tb^ win do to tho 
dfeiorioration of the crops in a very diort time, if not prevented* Tbs ravages 
of these inieoU produce an effect at once unsightly and discradHablo Savoys 
and cabbages, riddled by caterpillars, are at cnoe unpleasant to tho ayo and 
suggeativo of neglect. A free use of lime^ whi^ should be soattorsd over Hm 
pikuKls on dewy nuMmlngs, will» in a great mossurs, save thorn * tho inssots 
ahould, n«verth^fes% bo huntod and dssiroyod on overy possibio oocesfotk 
Tfenoflrsiroim and other famseta bsoomo trodblosoino at thhi tl»i% and sn^ 
botjaipod by of potatoos out In haU; and thoontaidaolild dom- 
nns# 4 Sad it n i(»a 10 Ins^nS tho vnmi 
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tlt9 ywt grn}» mid wir&wom m thm tmriacl dB^ enougii to dmtrcy thm* 
Tim BtaoeU of the club become aj^rent in bot sunny days ; cabba^es^ lea, 
hsii|^ down and turn blue, and often become infested with aphis. This diseiiso 
I consider the most rexatious with which the gardener has to deal* How far 
it may be prevented by the use of wood-ashes, &o., is a matter of doubt ; still 
1 behove the causes of it may bo traced ; and of these two are most prominent : 
first, an injudicious application of manure in small gardens that are already 
too manured, •*->! find this most prevalent ; second, the exhausted state of the soil 
arising from the too unvaried use to which it is put. Tho plants that are 
subject to the disease ore strong feeders, and exhaust the soil very much ; 
but it is reasonable to suppose they leave food suitable for other plants. I 
have known instances of ground being left to weeds for several years, when, 
although cabbages clubbed badly before, they did not after tho vacation ; tho 
ground showing a fertility that would justify any one in believing that weeds 
have a wonderful faculty for restoring ground that had been exhausted by 
kitchen crops. 

1636, It is the practice in some gardens to have tho orchard, or at least the 
fine-fruit garden, within the walls of the kitchen-garden, and even to form 
edgings to tho vegetable quarters with them, and this is a time of prepa- 
ration for planting. As the kitchen-garden is U8\ially Inclosed by walls, 
it may be desirable to adopt this arrangement; but the edging system 
should be avoided, and fruit-trees, as well as bush-fruit, have a quarter 
tqipropriaiod to themselves. Selecting a piece of ground which has been 
oontinually cropped, proceed to plant tho young bushes of currants, gooso- 
beity, and raspberry, in rows of about eight feet apart for gooseberries 
and currants, and six for raspl)erries, and about two feet less in the rowa* 
While the bushes are very young and small, the ground between the bushes 
may be cropped with almost anything required, but may be particularly 
useful for itUsing asparagus or scakale pWts for forcing, or it may be planted 
with strawbmries. As the bushes increase in site, let them have all the room 
they require ; plant nothing between that will crowd them, for the nearer the 
reoti of these bushes iopproaoh the surface, the better and more abundant will 
be the fruit It is not advisable to dig ground where the root-fibres are 
likely to be $ after atime, therefore, the ground should never be disturbed, and 
where manure is required* let it bo applied as muhdi ; that is, lay the manure 
on the 8arfisQe*and the bushes will reoeive the benefit of it atmuch asif dug in* 
weeds will grow, theohief of which are grasses, and they are to p^ 
irem an important part In restoring the ground to fertility. They sihould .bo 
mofrad oooseionally, to prevent thma getting too tall, so os to Metihre 
the treea^ and in a measure toproyent seeding. Three bushes upbear 
lh4t.ia4Et^ shundan^ ten, or twelre yearn; by thi^th|>re the 

Imsirei wP hi »eerbr eahanitded, and the grott^ 

l^rerehrewh^ ibirerelyie 

hefiire tbd|r^9lRi% u^greprnow hipipreilen]; eodlf 

iOjicriinil aiMti.iB fpto 1% 
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wai IfiflB ISkdy lo dub. Vanous oausea are given as to the odlgiB of tb^ 
dSeeaae; acwieasieiibgthat Uistbe woi^of iiuoot8(of wMdiihereeaiibaiie 
doubt), wbUe otbera eay it in a dlsoftse in the plant itself, produced hj dn 
inadequate supply of nutriment in the soil. Both these causes probably well; 
together in producing thk disease, which Is the bane of most old gardens, Uie 
only remedy being a j\idicious system of rotation-cropping and manuring* 
1627* The modem fruit-garden may be dosoribeti as orchards in minia- 
ture. Certainly they are more manageable, doubly interesting, and equally 
productive with orchards. In the plan already referred to, I have indi- 
cated two compartments as Fruit garden. They are intended to bo himlshed 
with apples on the Paradise stock, peate on the quinoe, and cherries 
and plums on the most dwarf stocks that can be procured. Careful summer 
stopping, root-pmning, and the pyramidal form, describe the main foaturas 
of Uieir treatment an<l training ; aitd abundance of good fruit is, of course, 
the ultimate object. They may bo plantetl in rows from 7 to 1 <? feci apart, 
and the same distance between each plant. On good soils they succeed 
well on the level of the ground ; on heavy clays, or other unfavourable bo4r 
toms, tlie gro\md can bo thrown into tliis fonn. lltli is better tiian 
raising a separate mound for each tree. Tho bottom of these mounds 
maybe occupied with a standard gooseberry or currant, which bear admir- 
ably trained a single stem in Uxis manner ; and tho sides can bo oceupM 
with salading. A fruit-garden thus formed is quite a scene of beauty wbeu 
the trees are in flower, and very enjoyable at all times. 1 am so tired of the 
old squat bush appearance of gooseberries and ctirronts, that I intend to con- 
fine them as speedily os possible to pyramids and wdro espalier. Trainod thus, 
they look well, alternated with apples and pears, or in a oompartmont by 
themselves ; fruit quite as finely, are as easily protected, much eaider gathered, 
and have quito an imposing, noble appearanoo. 

1628. Keep the beds clear of weeds, especially young planU 

which are soon overrun by them* Unless seed is wanted, it is advisable to 
out off most of the bearing heads, which would, if leit, exhaust and weafcin 
the roots in ripening the seed : it is, however, as well to sow every year, sad 
■ome of the se^ may be left for the purpose. 

i62p* Ariidbl’s*.— Cut these down as the heads are gathered, and fork tSm 
ground b 6 tween,- 4 hey will come up again before winter. 

1630. Beans.— Poll up the haum of any that have done bearing : lay the stelke 
together, and they will soon rot, or dry them, and they wUl bum. Bone may 
be cut in lengths, and dried for earwig-traps, to place among flowerink pUmtt, 
Z63X. Running-Beam should be stopped affer reaebii^ the top of the stids| X 
they will set quicker than if leit to grow as they pleaso. Give plenty of 
atIherocdaKneoessiury, butncmeoveihcad. , , 

1632. Pegf.— PuU up as soon as all arsgsibeitd ; it is not adrisaHo to ^0 
them a moment los^. Th^,lmumi|mybodrMin«lm 8 im,pi 4 
in mkm ^ ^voring and<#rotecti»g m^y things fhwn firnat ^ 
idmuld be Ued in bundles, and stowed away. 
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x 633» Oiiry.-^ThUmArhegot(mtinMy qvantity. IfydnngfilaiitsiavMdl^ 
itud l»»pt growing, thoy will atand tho winter well, Imt moat sot be eaitbed* 
vp tm Korember ; that put out in June, may now be earthed up for blasdiF 
bug. ft if not advisable to earth-op too quickly, or too mooh at a tlmo ; 
but there la leas danger of doing harm by it now, than in oold or wet 
weail«er. As it grows quickly at this time, thne weeks will blanch it } bnt 
it should ba quite mobt at the roots before being banked up. 

1634. Cbrroti.— Early sewings may be taken up and stowed eway for nse ; 
but if the ground is not partieularly wanted for other crops, it is quite as well 
to let them remain till required for use. A little seed smy be sown early this 
month to stand the winter : they wiU be usefol in the spring, when the wintm* 
store is exhausted. 

1635. Ontoni will most likely be arriving at maturity, and had better be 
pulled up ns soon as this is the case, and laid on their aides. Green thick* 
necked ones had better be turned down at the collar, and should be used 
forst It is necessary to ripen them thoroughly before storing them away. 
Fotato-onions should be taken up as soon as the stalks have decayed. Garlic, 
shallots, Ac., will most likely bo lit to take up this month, and may be treated 
in the same way as onions ; that is, ripened in the open air, and stored away 
in a dry airy shed, or left beyond the reach of frost. Sow Tripoli, globe, or 
Welsh hardy, to stand the winter, for planting out in spring, or for salading : a 
warm sunny border is the most suitable place for sowing them. 

Z63A Ltih may still be transplanted, but the sooner* the better, or they 
will not get any sise before winter. Plant In deep drills two foet or so apart, 
and water freely : draw earth up to those in f\ill growth. Liquid manure 
gUwnoooasionally will benefit them. 

1637. i^irfmp«.~SUr the ground well between, so that the rain may 
penetrate quiokly . Destroy weeds, and keep the crops clean. 

163$. Poto<oei.*-Early crops will be ready for taking up ; but they wilt take 
no harm if left in the ground till wanted. If the disttuie appears in tho 
bamn, remove it instantly from late crops, if it is desired te save the tubers ; 
tiisy will not be so large, but amall and good is better than huge and bad. 

1639. Tumipi may be sown any time this month : thsy will not, probably, 
grow barge, but will be usefol in February and March for the early greens 
whieh they yidld ; they may be lea thicker than early sowings* CanUnue to 
use the hoe unsparingly among advancing orop^ for this is most importsat in 
the onlture of the tornip. 

1640. Surfaa Orept-^FVmek JBeasi.— A row or two diould be left for seed. 
It Is not admUe to leave any to ripen on bearing pUmts, aa they oeasa te 
yiiild for the table while ripening seed. 

9fi4S. Zsttacs.*-*The first weik In this month sow eabbage*lsttiiosfor iiduter 
M* From that time Ibrward, both oca and eablM^leltooe may Im eowtt te 
ilend the wittier for ^prbig wm: eow rather thiti on ae open spol^ aa It Is 
impr l» have these ei itottl «nd iltmig « poaMbfo I Ih^ 
veatharmiteh betlsr. 
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idid. tarty this month for tho Uit timo tliii wMUiQin ; 

mit as aoon as laiigfe enough to do so opnreidently : a good watwrl^ turn 
and the&i after plantings is aU the attenUon they requiro. When they are 
ready ihr hlanehingr use inrerted flowerpots with the hole stepped ; hot hf 
no means took the leaves into them : merely clap a flt-pot over the oantre* 
I And this the best way of blanohing them* 

1643* Spinack,^hout the second week in this month sow the rnatn orop 
of winter spinach : where a good supply of this is wanted^ it would be best 
to sow every week this month. The^rliest sown will grow quickly^ but the 
later will stand the winter best, and prove valuable in the spring : eow 
in drills a foot apart, or sow, thinly, broadcast, treading it in either ease. 

1644. JladisA may be sown any time this month. The Black Spanish should 
be sown early this month for winter uso. It takes rather longer than other 
sorts to arrive at a useful state, but may bo treated in a similar manner to the 
others, escopt giving them more room. 

1645. 7 bmato«s.*~Attend to those as directed lost month. To have these 
boar well in our short soasonfl, it is necessary to aid them as much as pea* 
siblo, by pinching out all superfluous growth, ext> 08 tng the flowers weUi and 
training m close to the wall os possible. 

1646. SxAaujiteri {Broccalit Brumli <Sproutj, d'C.) should be got out at 
soon as possible. It is useless to plant them after this month. BrooooU that 
are about heading should receive plenty of water and liquid manure two or 
three times a week, to insure their being flne. 

1647. —Bow early this month for a full crop of stimmer oabbaga. 
80W thinly on an open spot, that they may oomo up strong, and scatter Urn# 
on the ground to protect from birds and insects ; dust also the young plant# 
when up : get out a a supply of early coloworts : they will moat likely make 
•mall head in November. 

1648. CatUiJlower should bo sown two or ihroo times this month: if town 
at the beginning, about the middle, and at the end of the monib, it will give 
a succession. Sow in the same way as cabbage. It will be necessary to give 
them the protection of fmmos or handdights during the winter ; but the 
sowing may be in the open ground. 

1649. The gatbering and drying of herbs should proceed with all pondble 
despatch, and should not be left later than iliis month. The prepagatimi of 
herbs, if not done before, should l>e finished up this month | tluqr will do 
Utile good if disturbed after. 


S 5.— Tu£ F&un*GAtiD£:ir. 

1650. Keep a idiarp ]eok>out over wall>treea ; for snaili, waipi^ and flies* 
masfbtkdid ohifleefruitasman Idms^. Snails wiU attack peashes^ 
tatinis* lm.| beli»e they are r^* and apoU Om apfMtmee of «v^ 
a|ipmiiu l^ndingouitbeirhannt^nttdpiekiivtlMmo^ 
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ftftfr 9 S\, 1 iho best mode of dealing with them ; tbegr m, 

miOf destroyed by throwing them into salt and water. . Wai^ and fifes 
miwtbe dealt with another way, for it is soaroely likely that any one wiU 
stand t^tho trees all day for the p\irpoao of catching them with the hand. 
An oid^fashioned plan is to hang bottles, containing sugar and beer-dregs, 
about the trees, in order to entrap thorn.; but this is objectionable on account 
of its unsightly appearance. I would not recommend syringing with any 
solution or compound, which might deteriorate the flavour of the iruit, but 
cover with suitable netting. This, howefbr, may possibly not be required, for 
insects are more or leas abundant in different seasons ; but apricot^ os soon as 
they happen to crack, are sure to bo attacked ; and as this sometimes happens 
before the fhdt is thoroughly ripe, it is always advisable to cover them. 

1651* Tack in all useful wood. This should not be omitted this month,— 
trees will scarcely require it after: remove every shoot that is not really 
wonted ; every scrap of wood that is not useful may as well be removed now 
as at any other time. As it is not proper to drench the trees when the fruit 
is ripe, or ripening, any shoots infested with aphis should bo oloanod with a 
bru^, or by dtpi^iiig in thick puddle. 

165a. Standard trees, whore a regular thinning is not adopted, should be 
shaken occasionally, to bring down any fruit that may be blighted. These 
can be no good on the trees, and the sooner got rid of the bettor. 

ify$3. Towards the latter end of this month raspberries have generally 
ceased bearing, and the old cones may bo out down ; as they will be of no 
further sorvico, they are in the way, and should be got rid of, which gives the 
now cones a chance to strengthen and maturate the shoots ; but those wanted 
for the next year's bearing may bo out away ; it will then be advisable to 
fork the ground over. This will destroy weeds, and give a fresh appearance, 
besidcB admitting rain. All borders about fhilt-troes should receive a forking 
about this time. Cunwats— where any fruit is near the ground, that should 
bo gathered first, as the splashing of rain is apt to spoil it If tieos are netted 
over so os to be impervious to birds, flies, &c., those ft-uits will keep good on 
the trees till late in the year. Black currants will not keep on the trees, and 
bad bettor be gathered as soon as ripe. 

1654. StnvwbeiTy’beds may be planted ; but it is advisable to get the plant- 
ing done as soon as possible, if a crop of fruit is expected tbe following year, 
fim now it is a good plan to lay the runners in pots, if it can be done ; but, 
generally, it will be found that strong runners have already rooted by this 
Ume, and may bo removed with a trowel Ilcnty of water is necessary at 
this time to now}y*planted things. 

1^55. July and August is generally the time for budding fruit-trees : If any 
stoeks sire to be budded with different or better sorts, it should be done with- 
out Any pSeohet, neotarinet, or other wdll-trees that are scanty^ or 
uttfbrtalihed with wood hs any port, may bo aUered consideraldy by the 
TIda lolileot hos been outeared Into sfl length In a 
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limrpago;ltk^ ba4aliiftfetomii»dtU 

3rQiiiig.|(ardener » often of great adT&ntagn, and probalU^ may eavo H m Iom 
ofaaoBsoit 


§ ft— PLANT Ciri.TUB« UlTOKR GlaS*. 

1656. Coiuerva/or^.^-Flowcre ere now so aoimdant in tho upon gt^und tlmt 
an equal profusion would be in bad iasto. Those that remain should now )mvo 
plenty of room and a freo circulation of air. Camellias and aoadfMt now 
require copious watering, taking care that they are not started into second 
gix>wth. Sprinkle borders dtuly, and keep up a moist atmosphere, Trainand 
prune all climbing plants in graceful fostoOn^ avoiding stiff formal tylngdu^ 
which prevents freo flowering in plants of a climbing habit. AH plants 
intended for early forcing should now be placo^l so that the wood may bo 
thoro\ighly ripened, for on that chiefly depends tho future bloom. Strong* 
growing plants, such ns diosmai, the opacridw, coleoncmas, which have boon 
in shade to prolong their flowering, should now bo placed in a bright sunny 
place. Late-floworing Acafeat now require shifting and trainlttg, so that tho 
foliage draws out propei*ly before winter. On the slightest indication of thrips, 
fumigate. Camellias also require shifting, if not dune last month. When 
they bavo rooted in the new soil, give them plenty of air day and night) and 
syringe freely three or four times a week in fine weather. iMphm indktt, 
both red and white, as well as Magnolia fntcaia, are very suitable compa* 
nions to the camellia, requiring exactly similar treatment and tompemturo. 
Pelargoniums which have gone out of flower should be exposed in tho open 
air to ripen their wood preparatory to being cut down in September. 

1657. The principal plants that decorate the oonsen*at(;ry at this season will 
be with some of tho more common annuals, --fuchsias, scarlet geraniums, with 
achimcuoi ; and where there is room, a oonsideriiblo number of stove-plants 
And oreUids may bo safely introduced ; and if, in addition, a few palms, ^c., 
00 added, they will givo iho charm of tropical scenery to tbe bouse, and render 
it more attractive. Brugmansias, and other gross-feeding plants, may bo 
liberally supplied with liquid manure to maintain them in vigorous health, 
and at the same time to prolong tho ])criod of their blooming. 

1658. Tbe climbing plants will require going over at short inieiwals to keep 
tho strong growers within limits : any shoots which have done hlooming may 
bo cut in, which, in many species, will induco a second flowbriog. Eamntlna 
plants out of doors 1 and any appearing to suffer from rain, <&e., should heat 
onco removed under glass. 

1659. Some of the earlier-startod orchids will have ripened their growth, 
may now be removed to a cooler and drimr boose, whmw th^ con slowly 

progress to a state of met. As tho planto approach a sUte of ntatority, iney^ 
lighttnay be allowed them, whioh will help to ripen the pseudo htdbs. Oon^ 
Itaiie to phmte yet gtew^ the requisite emeimt nf hMt end metstmeto 
emnyente preMiityistfligiu^ h^imid u nnss e iiaT y gtlsmthinti at this 
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ivliiob might induce e fmh growth, which to many i^edee would h« 
injurioiis to their blooming next aeason. Fires will be neoessavy during cold 
nights ; but lessen thesbsdo, except in bright weather. Plants suspended on 
blocks and baskets must be daily examined to see the growing material is 
kept suiHciontly moist, while, at the same time, stagnant damp mutt be 
avoided, 

i66a As light decreases, shading must likewise bo gradually lessened, and 
in a short time discontinued altogether, except to a section of orchids, which 
will rO(iuire it for some time longer. We have, in a former part, adverted to the 
importance of well ripening the wood of plants (hard-wooded ones especially) 
intended to bloom in perfection next season, and wc allude to it again, as the 
ycaris growth by this time will, in all likelihood, bo completed, and the 
remainder of the autumn should be devoted to maturing the season's growth. 
Exposure to the full influence of light and air, which are the principal agents 
to efleet this purpose, is essential ; and although water in sufllciont quantities 
must bo given to moot the plants’ requirements, they should not have more, os 
an extra supply of water might, in some instances, induce an autumnal 
growth. It will be bettor to soak each plant well when requiring water, and 
then allow it to become somewhat dry, than merely to damp the surface only 
daily, while the principal parts of the roots are suiToring. 

1661, Achirocnes, os they go out of bloom, may be placed in a ihune to 
ripen their tubei*s, exposing thorn fully to the sun, but keeping them rather 
dry. If the cHflerent varieties of epiphyllum have made their growth under 
glass, they may bo removed to a sunny B})ot out of doors. Pot off seedling 
ninorarias, Chinese primroses, and calceolarias from the seed-pans when the 
plants are large enough for the purpose. 

*662. As stovo-plants in the conservatory go out of bloom, remove them to 
a bouse of medium tcm^icraturo to ri}>en, unless they are likely to bloom 
ogain, when they should bo removed to the stove and be heated, so as to 
bring on suoeessional flowers. Some of the free-growing stove-plants, as 
justleias, erouthemums, Ac., may require a small shift, or the foliage is apt to 
become sickly. Lot tbs whole have air liberally to induce a stocky growth. 

1663. Towaixls the end of the month the conservatory and show-hotise will 
ho gay with the different varieties of Lilium ianoTolinm, fuoh.sias, neriums, 
kdsams, achituencs, Ac., in addition to a solection from the stove and orchid* 
bouse. As light will no^ lie decreasing, the conservatory climbers may be 
imined back, selecting those sltoots for the purpose that have nearly dona 
flowWing. This wilt allow more light to fall cm the plants below, and will 
prove ad\'antageous to the ripening of their wood. Vigorous-growing plants, 
whether out In the open border or in pots, must be liberally supplied with 
water. Brugmansios espoeially should have liquid manure to enable ihom to 
bftoom In p^^tion. Amaryllids which have porfeetod their growth be 
plioed in a dry place to winter. There is one section of this tribe, bowever, 
elengated bulbs, wbtob will net bear tobe keptentbreiy without water, 
fw wbaniiiaitottaf ifbt TSiewJaltoc^ wHb Psneivdim 
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fjugnmi, &o.» ftbould be placed on the back sbekee of a vliior}^ or any hatm 
of medium temperature, supply!!^ them ouly with water suiBeient to ke^ 
their foliage Bom dying off. Complete the potting of chr}*aanthemutnfi> and 
plunge them in ashes or sawdust to save watering. Stako neatly, and stop * 
mildew wherever it appears, by dusting a little flour of sulphur over the 
infected leaves* Water with liquid manure freely* 


§ T.—FnmT-CcLTCRB trxBER Qusa. 

1664* Pfaery.*->Whenovor the leaves in the early-house show indications of 
ripmiing, the sashes should bo removed and the vines fully exposed : beyond 
stopping any late laterals, the vines should not be touched until the loaves fait 
While the vinos ain thus exposed, thosashos, rafters, &c., should bo put into a 
state of repair, and painted, that everything may be in good order when the 
time for forcing again arrives. If the sashes are not wanted for repairing, 
they may bo used for a variety of puq'K)sos, such as ripening grapes, poaches, 
kc , against walls, forwarding tomatoes, or to assist in iho propagation of 
bodding-stufi. Young jdanted during the past or present season, should 
bo stopped when onoo they rctich the top of the house. Whore the rods, 
however, are intended to carry fi'uit next season, and the vinos are growing 
freely, six or eight joints beyond where it is iotondod to cut thorn back should 
be left, as a too close stopping might cause the principal eyes to brook, and 
endanger next season^s show of fruit. Lateral shoots, after this, may bo kept 
stopj>ed back pretty close, as the object will now bo more to ripen the existing 
wood than to encourago fresh growth, 

1665. Besides looking over ripo grapes to romovo decayed berries and stop- 
ping the lateral shoots as they aro formed, there are not many instructions to 
be given for the vtnory this month. 

1666. Fires, especially to houses containing Muscat grapes, should be made 
each evonlng and during wet dull days, that abundant ventilation may fae 
kept on. Vines in pots, intended to fruit next soosoo, must be closely watched 
to got the wood perfectly ripcnorl. As they have now' comploto^l their growth, 
liquid monnro may be given pretty freely to swell out the buds to carry next 
season’s crop. Tho plants must bo kept close to the glass, and thus expotMd 
to the full influenoo of light : groat care should be taken of the principal 
leaves as tlio wood assumes a brown hue. Lcsseu tho water by degrees, and 
allow (if practicable) a lower night temperature, 

1667. Pin€ry,-^A.u soon as the house for next season's fruiting is ready, 
the plants should be transferred there at onco ; the most forward plants 
diould be solooted, and have their final shift before removal When It Is 
desindde to have fruit early, say in April or May, tho fruiting-pot must not bs 
tookufo, as it willbe necessary toget the plants into raid early. Asa nile^ they 
iteild have their fmlsweUflUed with tools by tiMiiaddk of ffsfdm and 

gnmlnffi slkrfr them lOl the light yon m ooinmgfld, and a 
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of air. Tbo beat pines for ror^ early forcing m tba blaok Aii%tia 
oommoD Qneeii, and tlie Frorldenoe : to aiudst Ukoiii, a few Jamaicas inay be 
started in October^ as they take a couple of months long^ to ripeiu tthe- 
*piaatS'for the summer crop may remain for a week or two^ imleis there are 
reasons for potting tliom immediately. They may have a larger shill than 
reoommonded for the above, and should bo kept longer growing in the 
autumn. 

1668. As the plants are to ripen their fruit in the pots they are now placed 
in, the size will bo regulatod by the kind of pine grown, and in some measure 
by tho size of the plant. For queens and pines of similar habit, pots of 
fivm 12 to inches diameter will be sufociently large ; while poU from 
15 to 18 inches will bo quite large enough for the largest Providences and 
Cayennes. We have recommended the largcst-slzod pits, supposing the plants 
are well grown and in vigorous health ; but nothing but disappointment will 
follow placing pines in large pits, when tho pots in which they are growing 
are not lilled with roots to justify shifting them. Much, however, the easiest 
and cheapest way to grow pines, is to have them planted on a bed of soil 
furnished with bottom boat, either by hot>wator pipes, or by applying hot 
dung underneath ; tlio soil being supported by brickwork and slates, or rough 
boards. Tho bottom-heat required will be from 85'’ to 05®, and tho soil may 
bo turfy loam and peat, with sand and leaf-mould, varying the latter os the 
loam is heavy or light. If the plants aro growing in pots, they may be 
turned out into tho bods whenever the bottum*heat is right ; a few of the 
outside roots being libonited, and the soil carefully packed round the balls as 
you proceed. Thu bod should bo brought pretty close up to the glass ; for as 
the plants will grow vigorously during the autumn, they will require an abun- 
danoo of light, assisted by a liberal supply of air, to check vegetation and 
mature tho fruit. In plautiug out or growing in pots, always allow plenty 
of room between tho phints, that tho Icxivcs may spread themselves in 
an horizontal direction, and thus expose their surface better to the light ; and 
it should likewise be a point that tho light and air should reach the lower 
leaves, which oan nove^ be the cose when they aro crowded together. DireeUy 
the sucoesmon-plauts are romoved to tho fruiting- house, tho younger plants 
hitcmdod to succeed later next season, and suckers, should be re-shifled and 
plunged to occupy their places. After the suckers, Ice., aro potted and 
plungod, keep them rather close for a fuw days till they begin to grow, after 
which oxposo them to light and air. 

X669. Pinos in fruit will require water op&ti, as the pots at this time will 
he foller of roots than earlier in the seasoiu Syringe well each ; warn, end 
ekee the house afterwards. The {nnos for winter fruiting will now be in 
Idoom, and while such is the case Im oarofol to keep the syringe foom tiie 
dowers. 

1670^ Jp4ed£ia*^Asihe houses are oleared of foult, the teseadioiild be gone 
mr, andUmwood not reqnlied for feuit neoet season sbeidd beenlawnf t 
tfo ^ remabdag dboota neatlly in, without 
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hAMiB 9 A youprooeed ; this wilt allow mors iTghta&d air to reach thothootoiu* 
tottdod to carry neat season's ihiiti and assist towards maturing: wolUdovdcfisd 
fhdt-bads. To ripen the wood, close up the house early in the aftomoon 
with a temperature of 85 ^ In the evening: again open the house as much as 
Um sashes will allow : dres should be made in wet weather, accompanied by 
air. The aim ehould be a dry and rather high temperature hy day, and as 
cold a one by night as circumstances permit Keep down red spider by well 
syringing every morning, with air on the house. When the leaves begin to 
change colour, and the wood becomes brown up to the point, the ssihes may 
be removed. Fn2ifc‘trees in pots, intended for forcing, il the wood is well 
ripened, eupposing they have been growing under glass, may be removed to 
the foot of a south wall, and in a fow weeks to a shady cool place to rest. 

1671. Mehnt.—'Tko late crop will be advancing ; and as light is decreasing, 
keep the vines farther apart, that the leaves, as they are formed, may not 
crowd each other. Attend carefully to bottom-heat, which must not be 
allowed to decline. Bed spider must be kept in check, by now and then wasli* 
ing the interior walls with lime and sulphur. Water oautioui«ly, but do not 
allow the growing plants to get dry, which would chock thorn and Indues the 
attacks of spider. To grow melons in perfection, they should progress 
regularly : hence the necessity for steady bottomdiont, and close watching as 
regards watering during the’ontire period of their growth, 

1672. Cucumbers, ns the nights get colder, may have a slight oevering, and 
the bottom-heat, if declining, should bo renewed. Keep dowp mildew witli 
sulphur : the covering by night, and the Increased bottom-hoat, will, how- 
ever, help to keep this in chock. 


§ 8.— llOTUIiD A.ND FiUMJS CULTIVATIOW, 

1673. In a largo establisUmoiit there are many purposes to which frames 
can be applied at this time of the year, both for kitchen -garden, floral, and 
other departments. It Is a good time to strike the winter stock of bedding- 
plants, for raising cinerarias, Ac., for which purjioso the bed described last 
month will be useful. Frames without the hotbed are also very niefol. Hig* 
nonette, nemophila, and other annuals sown now in pots, and kept in coH 
frames, will flower in tho winter. Horn carrots sown now in the manner 
cbscribed in January will bo useful in the winter ; that is, without making 
a new hotbed for them, but renewing the soil on an old one. Heat is unite* 
cossary to raise them, but may bo applied with advantage in the trinter by 
means of fresh lining. Cauliflowers are often sown in a frame, to save them 
foom birds, kc . ; but it is neoessaiy to uncover them nseoea as ibeeeed is 
to prevent a spindling growth* It is advisable to leek forward to the winter^ 
and afiw everythiitg in time to allow of making inflloleiit growth before 
wimtir; 

riSyt# itibat hare been omwfolhr end ; 
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dmm, win eonttnue In bearing. If mildew appean« aprisldei tbe leavee/ end 
dttti ^th tul{^iir ; bat if very bad, it is better to atari new planta. If etarted 
on new bedi now, they will oontinue bearing until Christmas, and with ears 
all ibe winter ; but they should be on good i-foot beds, so that good 
linings may be applied ; for, as tbe season wanes, and the weather beoomes 
oolder, beat must be provided accordingly. Give fruiting plants Uie benefit 
of gentle showers. 

1675* The same directions apply to t^ese now as formerly. 

Where tbe fruit is swelling, keep up a brisk heat and plenty of moisture ; but 
where it is approaching ripeness, lot tbe beds gradually dry off : also, where 
fruit is setting, maintain a moderately dry atmosphere, as they do not set weB 
if kept damp at the time. 

1676. JfttiArooms.— To make a bed for a good supply of these in the 
autumn, it should bo done in a shod, or some dry airy place. Let a good 
quantity of short stable-dung be got under cover, and mix about one-third the 
quantity of soil with it. Some gardonora disregard this process, but I cer- 
tainly think it an improvement. Lot the mixture be worked backwards and 
forwards at least a fortnight ; if for a longer time, it will be bettor, for the 
material cannot bo too short ; but tako care novor to lay it together, for tbe 
increased pressure causes a rank, fetid smell, which is by ell means to be 
avoided, since it would be destructive to the crop. Never lay it above four 
feet In height, ^rather less than otherwise : when ready, proceed to make the 
bed in a ridge or conical form. As this gives the greater surface for the 
crop, boat the dung well in the process, and, when finished, let it remain for 
a day or two ; then ascertain the tomporaturo, either by placing a ther- 
momotor in it, or thrusting a stick into it : if, after remaining a day or nighty 
the thermometer should indicate not above 80 % or the stick on withdrawal 
feels comfortably warm, it is time to spawn it Much has boon said about 
letting the bed all but cool before spawning, — I have found it best to choose a 
high rather than low temperature ; tbe spawn sets to work more freely and 
•rapidly, and the mushrooms come up more uniform over tbe bed. The process 
of spawning has been already described. It is not advisable to case the bed 
{that is, putting a case of good fresh loamy soil of about tsro or three inches 
in thickness all over It) immediately alter spawning; but cover thinly with 
straw ibr a day or two, or till the spawn just begins to take bold of the d^ung ; 
then cose it, beating the soil firmly, and, lastly, put on straw enough to 
exclude the light ; and as the weather and tho bed cool, increase the cover- 
lid and add garden-mats. In making mushroom-beds, much depends on 
the quality of tho spawn. Good spawn, which ought to be procured at all 
nurseries, fra, is full of fine downy-Iooktng threads, and smells exaotly like 
moidiroottis ; it Is sometimes found in plenty in heaps of old manure, that 
have been sowral yearn without beiid disturbed. 

1677. Com iSbhuf sownnow in n cold frame idll be vmy useful in winteiv 
It li inerely neeessaiy topiaoelfi inches of eart^ in the frame, and sowing on 

trssdiid«r otherfiteiiitt^^ the sur&oeof the sofl fim^« Berne young 
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plant* of ittfday plaotod on tlift same depth of six inehai apafti wlU bo 
noefnl a]oo in winter, 

1678. M%thro<ms,-^Th 9 muBhroom U a TogeUble requiring a ffatem of 
treatment peculiar to itself, and so widely different from that of any other^ 
that those that do not make themselres acquainted with its nature and mode 

. of oultiyation^ necessarily fiiil. The first and -most important requisite in the 
*oultlration of this plant is good spawn. Spawn of excellout quality may 
be made in the following manner 

1679. To one barroW'load of moderately strong loam add two of horse* 
droppings fresh fix>m the stabloi and two of oow*dung (shoop or doer*dung 
may bo used with equal success). Thoroughly mi* theao in a dry state, then 
wet and work the mixture to the consistency of mortar, and spread it OTor a 
level floor. When it is set sufficiently firm, cut It into bricks about a foot 
square ; place them on edge in an airy situation, but sheltered from wot ; 
when they become tolerably dry, build thorn into a square heap, placing a 
piece of spawn on each brick between every layer, and cover the whole 
with dry Utter. The heap will now require attention to prevent its ferment* 
ing too strongly. If the thermometer rises above 90 ®, the litter must be 
removed, the heap fiaitoned and rc-coverod. Should fermentation not take 
place sufficiently for the working of the spawn, more litter must be added ; too 
much attention cannot bo given at this crisis of 8()awn>making. If the s{mwn 
docs not run freely through the whole mass until it becomes of a whitish 
appearance, it will be of inferior quality ; but if it passes this state, and, 
upon breaking the bricks, long filaments or threads are found, it will be 
almost useless for the purpose of reproduction. The spring is ibe best time 
for this process, as it is easier to raise the temperature than to depress it, and 
a better opportunity of drying the spawn is gaiqed, which is a matter of 
vital importance in keeping it for any length of time ; but at the same time 
it may be attended with success any time between March and September. 
Spawn well made, properly dried and securely stored, will retain its properties 
alnmst any length of time. 

x68o* Horse-duog is one of the chief, if not the most ready, of all man^^m 
ibr the generation of natural spawn, and when properly managed, no manure 
equals it for this putpose. As it is genottUIy used, or rather abused, a soo* 
cesaful result is not eo general The dung is Mther fermented untU it really 
reaches the state of spit*dung, or it is procured in such condition from exhausted 
linings, and thrown together in the shape of a bed three or four feet thick, 
made firm by heading or beating, left for a fortnight or so ; then spawned again, 
left for about the same space of time, when it is earthed over to the tble knes * 
of an inch and a hal^ and covered with litter. If the dung is in that state 
of dxyneas and heat which is suitable for the working of the ipawn, in due 
time mushrooms in abundance on the surfoee of the poU, but lew eome to 
perfaetloii. By thtstimeihebedisibttndiwiherdry,itiidadr«ii^4ttff<i>f^^ 
water to gfvwn,*^ system of tmtment as ineentostent with the produethm oC 
inmtlkreoiee as pcNsd^ 
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4ul#iitllw tftiii»» g9^» pl«a ctf liff im 
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•e^loiaii tapment exeesslve femeuEtatiosi. Make the M i^a sithBleti^ 
itdtable to the time of the year, aiid^ poaalhH imdei^lheater,— eig » Ibot; 
end a half in irammer* and from three to frmr fret In winter i head and heat 


innly, and let It rest until a settled temperatiire df from 8^ to 90* isobtained. 
At that time introduce pieces of spawn about two or ^meelhehes square, a frot 
apart, all over the surfroe of the bed. It is bett^ that the ^wn be in large 
pieces, as, if the temperature of the bed should ao6identa% rise so as to bum 
it, there it a chance of the middle of a large plme b^nguidnjnred, while h small 
piece would be destroyed altogether. Let the bed remain a frrtnight or throe 
weeks, then examine the spawn, and if it be running freely, earth it over to 
the thickness of three inches with good rich loam, and beat it firmly and 
smoothly down with the back of the spade, and cover with litter to the thick- 
ness that the temperattire of the bed will indioate as necessary. In about a 
month, give the whole bed a soaking with boiling water, or nearly so, and 
water the litter with the same. This ^11 infuse a genial warmth and moisture 
into the bed peculiarly conducive to the growth of the mushroom, and destroy 
all insects.** Bods made on this principle will become litoralty a mass of 
•pontaneons spawn. 
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1683. Plants doHve the ohief part of thoir food from the toil, tad ts 
the growth of different specioe of plants is promoted by certain subiUneee 
token tip in different proportions from It, which requires to bo replaoed in 
order to reproduce the same crop, it is obvious that this renovation of the 
soil is a very important part of gardening, os it is of euHivai^on on a greater 
scale. Much discrimination and judgment is therefore reqaire<l In the pm* 
paration of composts and arrangement of the manure-heap. A rough analysis 
of nfttc^ soils usually presents a per-centage of siUoa, oxide of iron, ii|||niiui, 
potash, and other substances, which enter into (heir composition with certain 
organic matters, to which they owe much of their fertility. The organic matter 
is of a very Comdex oharaeler, and owes its origin in a great degrae to vegetable 
romainsi as the roots and stems of former mops ; but also, in part, to decayed 
animal remains, both of which are found to decompose under the Inffusnoe of 
water, air, and bent, producing a blockish-brown powdery enhstaiioe on ana* 
lyaia, known ^ snbstanoe which inoludea a great many vegetable 

addsjn its composition. 

1683. The opinion of chemists is mn^ divided,** Dr. tScoffem rsmaiha, in 
Ids seosntij*pttbRBfaed work on the Chemistry of Boils/**^ **ee to whemer 
Ihelmoaioaoidhodlmb whsit disudved, amaetuelly absorbed byplanti^ as 

* Ksirflrlseltof Oe C«isml#mof flcBa Byl.0ciiai%IIJA MBMkrr 
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iiomyn&€Dt h iW eonditioQ, or wbetlier complete deodapeidiicii kfd 
Iflmom element* mnet bo tbe preperetoty step to tbeir appropiietiom la 
ettber caie the elkelies must be efficacious, for tbe solvent action wbicb tb^ 
exercise advances by one degree at Icost their final decomposition. 

i684« ** That some important fbnction of those bodies is intimately associated 
with their extreme avidity for alkalies, especially for ammonia, can scarcely be 
doubted. So groat Is their tendency to unite with it that it b exceedingly 
difficult to procure acids of thb series free from it. Not only do they absorb 
all of tlib alkali they come in contact with, but it is suspected that tb^ 
actually, like many other porous bodies, promote the combination of oxygen 
and hydrogen, and form ammonia, beautiful provision of nature, by which 
ibe products of natural decomposition to which vegetables are dbpow^ are 
endowed with the property of gonoraiing that which is necessary to thorown 
solution, and oonsequontly to their assimilation as food ; not merely of col- 
lacting, but of generating ammonia for their own use." ^ 

X685. In order to accomplish thb, however, certain elements mmi be sup- 
plied ; and all who have examined thb question admit that the value of manures 
b in proportion to the nitrogen or phosphates which they contain, more espe- 
cially the former; for nitrogen b almost synonymous with ammonia, that being 
the chief source of nitrogen for plants. ** Let the cultivator then,*' says Dr. 
Soofiem further on, ** take care of hb ammonb ; let him take care of hb phos- 
pates; let him prevent the loss of all soluble matters from his compost-heap.'* 

1686. The first and most important source of these elements is farm-yard 
manure, which, in its fresh state, consists of the refibe of straw, of green vege- 
table matter, and the excreta of domestic animals. Horse-dung varies in its 
composition according to the food of tlio animal, being most valuable when 
fed upon groin, being then firm in oonsistenco and rich in pbosphafles. Sheep- 
Utter is a very active manure, and rich in sulphur and nitrogen for if a slip 
of white paper, previously dipped in a solution of lead, be exposed to Uio 
fbmes of fresh sheep-dung, the paper will be bbekened : a sure test of the 
prasenoe of sulphur.” 

1687. Cow-litter is cooler, and less rich in nitiagenoos or axotbed matter ; 
butA is rich in salts of potash and soda, and thus bettor adapted for delieate 
and deep-rooted plants. Swine’s dung b stiU less asotised and more watery, 
and fill! of vegetable matter,-** generally seeds not dead, but ready to germi* 
nate ; but the most important of all manures b the urine from the stabbe and 
drainiaga of the dung-heap, which b wasted daily to an enomous extent 
** The urine earnlvoroua animaU,” lays the authority we have already 
quoted, ** b ri^ in the prinoiples urea and orio acid. In herbivora, hip- 
pmio add takee its place ; but in all cases it b rich in nitrogen, and, when 
aUoived to putrefy, ammonia b evolved. Urine b thus one of the niestlmiMifftaal 

qf fisnnyardi manure.” 

^ x68$- The aompcN^eii of manure b m vwy helerogeaeoii* mixtimh It 
may he bmdly viewed ae a mixture of humb add bodbs fixed in aikaBno 
lallitfiaeft^ltiragQQoimlMritocaiiaM andHtmeomniatt 
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ImporUlit ^uokUoii how Is its strangth host ooooomised* Some Admote Kho 
prMUceafaUowiogihe oompost^beap to bo ootMy dooompoiodiotoaiioorlhp 
moas,-— ibos pormittiiig the whole of the ennoonle to escape ; others have gono^ 
•0 so not to permit of anp ferm«itati<m at all* stopping all aetloii eon* 
Unoal turning. ** It must be a ImuI pracace/ sajs Dr. SooffiMm^ to allow so 
talneHe an agent as ammonia to go to waste ; and this is the inovitable lesult 
of permitting manure to undergo its last degree of fermentation. In the 
second ptaoe, it is doubtful whether the fiUI and immediate virtues of the 
manure can be brought into play if it has not been submitted to incipient 
deoompoution.'* And he goes on to point out expedients for fixing the am« 
monia and retaining it in all ita strength* while it ie reduced to a state suited 
for assimilation as food for plants. It may bo absorbed by gypsum or sulphate 
of lime* which* being cheap, is often mixed with the oompost-heap for the 
purpose ; the ammoniaeal salts thus formed being afterwards decomposed 
by the Tegotable organism* or by its agency combined with atmoig>beric 
inHuonees. 

1689. LteJ-mo%ld is a substance complex in its nature* and its 
except so for es its heating properties are oonoemod* are imperlectly known. 
The substance of any flowering plant, or leaf* being taken and oommintttad by 
rasping or cutting, and exhausted of its spooific seorotioxks by meane of sob 
vents* alt that remains behind is lignum and cellulose ; the oomponents of 
which are* carbon 24* hydrogen 16* oxygen 16. All bodies of this class yield 
by slow decomposition results of the highest importance to the cultivation of 
the soil ; when exposed to a sufficient amount of heat* and under the ftill 
play of atmospheric air or oxygen* they bum* yielding water and earbcsdo 
acid* leaving only a trifling amount of organic matter behind. 19atural decay 
or ermaeoafis* as the chemist term it* is Just such a slow combustion of moist 
organic matter as is required ; it is decomposed when freely exposed to the 
oxygen of the air by slow burning* and the elements dissipated in gradually 
evolved gaseous combinations.*^ The remilt is* that the gaseous fumes are 
given oft* and a blackish-looking mass remains, consisting cf bodies of tho 
humic aoid seiiea. When reduced to ibis state* they are* to all physioal 
pearanee* like dark-brown soil* or Mrth ; and it is to their pretoDoIHliat 
garden-soils owe their peculiar colour. On ultimate analysis* these baownlilii 
bodies are found to coneist of humic, ulmio* aod leio acids* and a i ub a t a n oe 
exiled bumine * neither of them soluble in water* but all soluble in elkaft < % 
with whieh they have a strong affinity. Hence their tendency to unite in the 
thslr value ae manores in oounection with alkali. ** Hot osdft 
do they abaotb euch of this alkali as they come in eoutact with#** aaya JPlr« 
Soofthm* ‘‘but it it euiqpeoted that they actually* like many othir peteufi 
bodiee* promote the oombination of oxygen and hydioge% emd/em amia c mln 
by eatalytk agency*^ term need by Beraeliue to expieai the lemdi of the 
•ontaot of a thW bo^iy upon two othere* wUhmit b^ 
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$ 9 » AwImUato as food fbr Togotablea*"* Theto lomarib' 
portiunt H le that not a leaf thonld he suffered to ruirto ’muite^ but Ibonld be 
s^pt^ vp «$ they fall, and c^nTeyed to a heap, taking eare to keq^ them by 
^Mmsotves^ tmd apart from^oth^ manures^ until they aie in a state fit for 
mSaing into oomposts. 

x 69P^ Tl)e manner in which these infiuenoes operate is an interesting snbjeot 
to ihrgardener. 

x69r. The fertilizing properties of manure being in proportion to the 
nitrogen or asote contaiimd in it, and this gas being absorb^ by plants, in 
oombination with hydrogen in the form of ammonia, ---and the atmosphere, 
after the sources we have described are exhausted, being another sotm^ fiom 
which plants derive this substance, the great utility of trenching becomes 
evident, especially to those plants which easily give off their azote to mix in 
the atmosphere rather than in the soil. Legnminous plants are valuable in 
this respect, for it enables th^ cultivator to enricb the ground which has 1 
exhausted by ezoessive cropping. 

169a. The cause of the atmosphere holding ammonia sufficient for the dere- 
1opmen|,of plants is the decomposition of organized bodies, which all contain 
a greater or less quantity of azote ; but it is particularly in the bodies of 
animals that this agent exists. It enters into the composition of all tbi^r 
organs, and when, after death, animnls are left to the chemical action of 
nature, aU the elements of which they were constituted are separated, and 
Immediately fbrm new, and for the greater part, gaseous compounds, and 
amongst them ammonia, ^hich is dissolved in the atmosphere by the water, 
with which the air is always charged. 

1693. Another souroe of this agent, os wo loam from a writer in the Ifevui 
BofiieoU, is in the electrio dischatges in a thunderstorm. Carbonate of 
ammonii^ according to Boussiiigault and Liebig, pre-exists in all organized 
beings. The phenomenoa of the constancy of thunderstorms," M. Bous- 
ain^uH says, ** would seem to justify this opinion. It is said, indeed, that 
every time a series of electrio fleshes pass in the humid atmosphere, there is 
4 production and combination of nitrio acid and ammonia ; the ^trate of 
ammonia, beifidos, always accompanies the rain which falls in a thunderstorm ; 
but this add being fix^ in its nature, cannot be maintained in a state of 
vapour. When we eonsldor tbe reaction wbich ^akes place between the dif- 
ferent compounds in question, it may easily be conceived that the nitrato of 
ammonia, which is dmwn to the earth the rain, and which oomee in con- 
' tact with the rooks or calcareous soil, is edlerwards volatilised to the state of 
aaibonate at the aext drying of the sqU. There can be no doubt at the pre- 
amktday, that the carbonate of ammonia is the most active agent of vege- 
tothm, and without which all the others would bo usslsss ; but this earbonato 
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benefit wbatever, eince the i%hte«t moroment of the eir ivoniia inttontly 
prodtiee evaporation of thia irolatUe tnanttre.*' * 

It thus appean that ammonia, whether b the atmoiqihere or t)ir 
aoU, is the great eonrco ci fertlltty ; hut natoral soUa are themaelvea of mnoh 
importance in plant-euItiratioB« Kicb black moiUd often contalnii 20 per 
cent, of its own weig^ht of the organic matter we have doecribed* In peat* 
earth, the proportions vary from 00 to 70 per cent. ; in good gar<{en land, the 
average amonnt is 10 to 12 per oont. ; and in average tosiU of the fields, it may 
be 0 or 7 per cent Sand in its various phases, from silver to yellow, Is an Im* 
portant part of the compost-heap, more for its meclianical than Its fertilising 
properties, althougli it forms a constituent of many plants ; and clay, bedidos its 
stiff, tenacious charactor, which enables it to sustain the more vigorous veget- 
able growths, is found to be highly attt active ot ammonia ; so highly attractive, 
according to Mr. Way, that an ammoniacal sulphate, or nitrato, or muriate, 
being filtered through a collocllon of clay soils, real chemical decomposition 
resulted, the ammonia being retained, and the asMurlatod acid passing into some 
new state of combination. Pursuing his exponmonts, Mr. Way finally de- 
termined the question by tracing slHcates of lime, of soda, and potash among 
the constituents of clay, which were the absorbing agents in question. It Is 
thus a question of groat practical importance that the soils for gardening 
purposes should not only bo judiciously, but oarofully harvested. All the care 
bestowed on a plant in potting and watering is so much labour thrown away 
if the soil is unsuitable ; but if a suitable soil be employed, it Is wonderfid 
with what tenacity a plant will cling to existenoe, even under the mest un- 
favourable circumstance*!. The sweeter a soil is, that is to say, the more it 
has boon exposed to atmospheric infiuenees, the more suitolile it becomes for 
all horticultural purposes. 

1695. Rven maiden soil frpm an npland pasture, where it has been well 
drained, is materially improved by exposure to atmospheric changes for a few 
months ; while soil from a wet locality should never be used, under any dr- 
cumviauoos, until it has been exposed to the varied changes of an English 
winter ; and if it be also exposed for a month or two in summer, it will be 
much imprCved. The improvement srises principally from the expulsion of 
deleterious xnattor, the decomposition of vi^etablo substances, and the tho- 
rough disintegration of the whole moss. When a soil is very strong and 
adhesive, it is necessary to expose it in thin layers to the action of tlrost^ 
vemoving the frosen part as often as it booomes frosen to a sufficleiit thiok* 
neai, and placing it where It can be thoroughly dried. Soil thus pro|Muntd 
win generally be found clear of basects, a matter of considerabW importer 
ha the cuhiradoa of ohoioe plants. 

1696. Peat should he In layen not more than tiro Inches thldc, firm la 
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ftod &ry, the appor surface corered with dwerf haatb^ and the UMir 
surfoee resting on sand. This will generally be fotmd in upland sitnationi* 
Th!e^ when brought home, should be carefully looked over, divesting the upper 
iUrlhM of all I'ough herbage^ and tho lower of every partiele of sand ; and 
then placed in.Hdgos, so that the :dr can act on all parts of it*; turning it 
oecationally until the rains of autumn render it necessary to stack it If not 
wanted for uso beforo the following summer, build some turf«piU with it» 
which may he turned to good account for protecting lettuce or caulidower<* 
planii^ leaving tho peat exposed to the action of the weather on all sides, 
which will much improve its texture and mellow its properties. If not used 
fur that purpose, however, stack it in narrow ridges four feet in height, the 
base three foot wide, and tapedng to a siuglo turf at the top, placing the 
turves at short distances apart, so as to admit of the air percolating freely 
among them, and run an air-drain longitudinally through the centre of the 
stack, or introduce old pea-sdcks i>etwocn each altomato layer of peat, so 
that the sm face* water may be carried away as it falls. 

1697. When peat is used without being prepared as described, the outer 
surface should ho charred. The turves should be cut Into pieces three inches 
wide, to allow every part to booomo equally heated. Loam prepared for 
immediate use should bo charred in tho same way ; indeed, IeaX>mould and 
oomposts of all kinds will bo materially bonofittod, especially when intended 
for raising small seed, so as to destroy the insects and vegetative power of 
any seeds they may contain. 

1693. Charred cow-dung is an excellent manure for almost all purposes, and 
by charring it, it is immediately fit for use. Take some old wood and build a 
cone two or three feet high ; then procure some green cow-dung, and oovor 
tho cone nine inchos thick ; lot it drain for a day or two ; cover it with weeds 
or rubbish, and sot fire to the wood, regulating the draught so os to prevent 
the fire burning too fiercely ; and by the time the wood is consumed, you will 
have a fine crust of chan'ed cow-dung. To mix, when broken up, with com- 
posts, or to place a few pieces at tho bottom of the pots in which oaloeolarias, 
pelargoniums, cinerarias, or pines or vines are grown, this will be fisund a 
most excellent manure. 

1699. Qrey or silver sand is an indispensable ingredient in all composts for 
plant-eulture. In its purest state, silica or sand is tho dSM$ of quarts, or 
roek-oiystal, which is composed almost entirely of silica, hard sand being 
the result of the disintegration and decomposition of rocks by the ehemicid 
agency of the atmosphere, assisted by the mechanical powers of the winds, of 
twin^ and abrading waters. It vanes much in its composition ; ooUtio rocks, 
granite, hmostone^ and red and green sandstone, all fiimishing thtir quota. 
As an impalpable powder, It oeours in all aoils. In its chemical diarioUr 
idUca is an important constituent of oigaule life, being fbimd, on analysil^ la 
tncai plaata. Mixed with soda, and heated to iwdness inan iron ladlct MSea 
titelviataalaaadmaas; if throim into water, it wUloompletely dkaolvo; 
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and if nitrie acid be added, it beoomee gelatmous^-^lndioatioiui of ibe moiiit 
by whieb aiUoa is treated in the great alembio of nature, and adapted 0>r 
ai^rpticm into tbe tissue of plauts. 

1700. In preparing it for the more obvious moobonical purpose wbieU it 
serves in p!amt«u]ture, sand is divested of tbe otftr oonstituents of tbe soil, by 
wndiing and sifting through a fine sieve. In this way, all soils will yield a 
pcniion of this element, and dry ; but the best mode of procuring It, is to 
proceed to some stream nmuing through any of tbe sandstone countries 
In such a stream there are few places where the winding eddies have not 
0)viDed a sand'bank, and one of these will generally iiimish an ample supply, 

170T. When thoroughly washed, and all particles >of clay extracted, lot it 
be thrown into a heap, sheltered from the rain, and turned until it is 
thoroughly aiiratod ; it should then be harvested in a dry place till wanted for 
use. Silica is a oonststuent of all the grasses, and is absolutely nooosaary in 
the cultivation of all those of the family cultivated in our hothouses and 
gardens : it is also a uccessary amoliorutoriii all clay soils. Its valu^ is there* 
fore beyond calculation to the gardener. 

170a. After soils are collected for use, they should not bo washed by ezeos* 
stve rains, and for that reason they should bo in narrow upright ridgos, so as 
to throw the rain off ; and after they have boon turned a time or two, it 
may be necessary to protect them by a slight covering of weivther-boarding. 

1703. Cocoa-nut Fibra.— -This is a most useful materiul, especially in potting. 
It induces the formation of roots in plants perhops quicker than anything else, 
Cuttings of all common bedding plants —verbenas, petunias, calceolarias— will 
strike and make good plants very freely in it. Spent hops arc almost os good at 
cocoa-nut fibre. 

1704. JJon^ Dim/.— M ixing a small portion of this in the soil in which various 
plants have been grown bos proved very beneficial, and caused them to produce 
stronger and more healthy growth. This edict is noticed in plants of a slend<'r, 
delicate habit, as in Tropoelum tricolor, and a great vancty of f>ther8. iiy thus 
enriching the soil, it was proved that plants throve in smaller pots than usual, 
and did not apparently suffer in the same degree for want of shilling to larger 
pots. Bono dust, os a fertilising agent (in due pnqiortions), apja^ars to he op- 
fdicable to a greater variety of plants than almost any other yet noticeil, having 

/one property attached to it that is not generally common to others, namely, 
acting as a mocbanical agent in adding a greater ]>orosify to the soil by its slower 
decomposition. Bone dust, mixed with dry sifted loam or soil, and sown thickly 
broadcast (with after rollings), forms an excellent ingredient in restoring and 
quickening the verdure of decaying grass-plots in gardens and plcaiura* 
grounds, &c. 

1705. Sttperphoiphatc ofLime,^Whcn diluted in the proportion of a quarter 
of a pound to a gallon of water for each plant, and thus applied to a given 
number, after the lapse of a few weeks it is found to impart additional vigour 
and a retj rich dark rrceo hue so much so as to dtstingubh the plants thus 
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cslik, ftnd, unlike eome other eitifiael maimiea, it mmj be eip^lied in teeing 
proportions without the least risk of injaxy. When o em ai l portiosi of it is 
mijced with sooila when sowfl, in suffioienft quantity to giro them the appear* 
anoe of being limed orer, the seeds germinate quicker and stronger, mors 
eiqMiciiklly in the case of old seeds ; and it is also found that the plants are less 
liable to ** damp off/* or otherwise to he xz^ured by insects* 

Z706. Manure Water, — ^Dilute thirty gallons of pure water ^with <m 6 peek of 
sbcep*s dung. After remaining half a day, strain it through a coarse bag or 
cluth, and apply the liquid as required. 

1707. Quano Water, ~->On& pound of guano to twenty gallons of watea* will 
be sufficiently strong for a single watering to fruit <»»es in pots, each week, and 
more efficient than repeated waterings with weaker solutions. 

1708. Liquid Manure, — One pound of guano to thirty gallons of water, and 
about a spadeful of soot, tied up in n bag or coarse cloth to prevent it from 
swimming on the surface, will make liquid manure fit for any gross feeding 
plant, as pekrgoaiums, oRlceolarias, achimenes, and eleiodcndron, Ac., Ac. Drain 
it off 08 clear as possible to prevent the materials forming a turbid state. For 
growth, us© the liquid twice each week, but for developing the greatest eUe of 
flowers (after the colour appears), ouoo each week should seldom bo exceeded. 
For growing vegetable crops, it may bo given twice each week, and for develop- 
ing flowers, as soon as the calyx or fiower-cup begins to burst, it should be 
applied but once a week. A cloudy atmosphere is the best condition for giving 
water, and early in tho evening the best period in summer months. The liquid 
which soaks from common farm and poultry yards, with some soot added, is 
the cheapest ; but where such is not procurable, tho plan rccommondod above 
is tho best. 

1709. Manuret, or fertilising ing^dients, bhould bo kept in a usable condition, 
as near as component parts admit. 

1710. Making Charcoal and Wood ALs/ics.-~ Lumps of wood (for charcoal), 
and roiuse branches, sticks, Ac. (for wood ashes), should bo packed close in tho 
form of a mound or cetoe, and thus set on fire, kept closely covered with good 
tough grass-clods about three inches thick. Tho heap should be watched day 
and night during combustion, adding an additioaal dod if requisite to prevmit ' 
the escape of flame. When the charcoal is amde, the heap should ho opened 
and cooled vrith water. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE FliOBIST-yXiOWER GABBEN. 

1711, Floiiicultvbe as:>ttmo3 to itself ti)0 o.'iro of a section oi our oldest 
anil most charming flowers which it claims as its own ; and truly H has shown 
itself not unworthy of the charge, for off* one flower alone, ~tho ranunculiw, 
it has ostahllshod upwards of a thousand named and truly beautHhl 
varieties. Tho florist's flower-garden comprises, besides the dohliu, hoHybook, 
and chrysanthemum, which wo have treated us autumnal' flowering plants^*-* 
1 . Tulip; II. tho Polyanthus; Ilf. Auricula; IV. Hoartseaso or Pansy; 
V. the Anemone ; VI. Carnation ; VII. Pink ; VIIX. Picoteo; IX. Hyacinth. 
Not satisfied with these old favourites, however, tho florist claims all of our 
now importations which will sport," as he is pleased to terra it, into w^- 
marked varieties. In this manner ho has laid violent hands on the rose, Uto 
hollyhock, the fuchsia, cinerarias, the geranium, and some others of our most 
beautiful garden flowers. Not, however, without resistance has he been able 
to call these gems of the flower-garden his own. Many there are who deny hia^ 
right to divest the wild and beautiful rose of its graceful habit of growth 
and its flower of f^ogrance, with ito innomorablo folds and volutes as presented 
by naturo ; into a stiff formal florist's flower ; or transform the gmoefid droop* 
Ing habit of the fuchsia into a senes of circles and mathematical flotma. B# 
modestly ieUs us, however, that all flowering'plants, with certain d i st i ngu i sh* 
Ing characteristic^ come within his domain. These oharacteristici art*** 

CosmNuouS'BLOOia«o.->For which scarlet geranlunmy tcfbcttai^ 
heliotropeB, and catoeolarias, are given as exampke. 

JhiBQAJios ow Hasot.— A s Ift thc nis% the lhdbi$% sad muof 
cveigTeciMk 
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Sflendoub of in the pdavgoiteii^ heaihsi ihodo* 

de&drons, azaleas, and kalmiae. 

Fbaoiukc£ of Pbefumb.— For which the Tiokt^ mignonette, oa^ 
nation, pinks, hyacinth, and the tea*roaes are remarkable ezamplos. 

17x2. It is a pecoliarity of doiists* dowers that they soon become sahiendeni 
to the objects of the cultivator ; so that, by following np an imaginaiy mode] 
of excellence, fioiists have often succeeded in a great degree in attaining the 
cMred form. Thus, one tulip is to have a ouplike form, swelling out in its 
upper part with a plain fiat edge idong the tops of the petals, forming the hall 
of a perfect hollow sphere ; while another, when quite expanded, has scarcely 
an indication of a division of the petals, which are six in number, and all 
marked alike, or it is no true flower. The globose form of the fuchna is Its most 
desirable shape, thebnd before opening, especially, must be globular. The rose 
should be circular, full in the face, thick and smooth in the petals, very double, 
and very symmetrical, and very stiff and formal ; while the simple lover of flowers 
is looking for beautiful colour, gracoflil folds and volutes in iho arrangement 
of the petals, and a free and somewhat roving habit in the plant, and fragrant 
perfume in the flower itself. Singularly enough, though few or noneof these forms 
of perfection have been quite attained ; by growing seedlings from the nearest 
approach to them, and correcting one, so called, bad feature, by crossing it 
with others in which it is absent, a wonderful approximation has been secured. 
The cineraria has been cultivated for the desired form until it has become 
almost a perfect circle, the petals overlapping each other in that form. The 
pansy is frequently grown perfectly round, and the verbena is rapidly 
extending its petals in the same dii*eotion under this kind of cultivation, 

17x3. Florists' flowers are usually planted in formal and rather stiff-looking 
beds, the flowers in right lines, -->those of dwarf habit occupying the outsides 
of the beds, with the tailor sorts in the centre, with conveniences for their 
protection on sudden emergencies. Where, then, is the Florist's Flowxr* 
Garokb to be placed in the general arrangements t Very near to the dwell* 
ing of .whoever has charge of them if they are much cherished, for no class of 
plants require greater attention to grow them properly ; they require all the 
idr that can possibly be given to them, while a slight frost coming suddenly 
on alW a warm April day«~abrve all, heavy storms of raiig a hailstorm (not 
unusual this month), or even a boistei'ous wind^will be destructive to many of 
iheim 

17x4* Heat isnearly as destructive. They should only meet the morning and 
evening sun, and a shade of light calico for an hour before and after noon, 
dttHngthe flowering season, will modi prolong their bloom. Forshdier 
during the nighty it has even been recorded of old and enthosiastio growers, 
that at this stage of their career, when they have been removed to a snug 
nomer, and placed under hand-glasses, they would take the blankets fhmi 
dudr own beds to cover them up and give addilaoxud shelter to their fovouritos 
when a firosfy was antioipated. Inde^, the writer oan voudt for one 
itof foutoang^ in the onuse»<.Whifotheeentiix7wuyeiaeafofl^ot;di)flti 
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UtaoMs Hft bad aeoaptad tba bospitality of a auburban bousa^ wbeiro bo bad 
qpoattboday, andwaoroosediatho "^oallbouni** bjr a Ibrious baI^pog of 
doora and acuflUng of loot benoatb. Tho poUoe bad not than attalnad ita 
praaant alfioianoy, and tha motropolla waa yet ringing with oommauta on a 
barbarous murder, In which a whole family had bean slaughtared on their 
own hearths ; his first idea, therefore, was to rurii to the window in order to 
see how the land lay; there a sight presented iteelf which increased his 
astonishment A fine April day had been suddenly auoooedod by a stormy night 
of wind, bail, and sleet : tho window looked bto Uie garden, and the first 
object which presented itself was a stouttsh figure, in night gear, and nothing 
else, rushing maniacally through the storm, while banging doors below inti* 
mated some great commotion. Without wasting much time on tho toilette, he 
was soon below, where the other inmates were rapidly assembling. The master 
of the house, a retired tradesman who was here enjoying the retreat his In* 
dustry had earned, had been infected with ^be fiornmania ; ho had got together 
a very choice collection of auriculas, tulips, and other florists’ flowers, which 
he had been exhibiting with groat sati-sfaction tho previous day. He had been 
roused by tho storm, and suddenly recollected that, owing to tho mildness of 
the day, bis beloved flowers had not received their usual protection, and were 
now exposed to the pitiless pelting storm. Without other preparation than 
that of slipping his naked feet into the ** bauchles,” os ho called the old shoes 
which did duty for slippers, ho had rushed to the rescue, leaving doors ajar, 
which the wind had taken the liberty of banging in tho manner described. A 
severe attack of rheumatic gout was tho consequence to our host. 

1715 . Let us then advise, by all means, in places where there is a 
gardener living on the premises, that some spot should be laid aside for the 
culture of florists’ flowers, either close to the house itself, or to the gardonet^s 
cottage. No large space need bo appropriated, as tho flowers, being chiefly 
planted in beds, occupy little room comparatively, for a costly oollection may 
be planted in the space of a hundred square feet. 

1716 . It is true '* one does not now bear of 20,000 francs (£800) being 
given for a tulip ; nor does tho florist of our days deprive himself of his 
food in order to add to his store of anemones; neither does ho past whole 
day^ ardent as a young lover watching the changing emotions of hU 
mistress, in admiring the colours of a ranunculus, tho beauty and fragrance 
of a hyacinth, or trembling like tho aforesaid lover lost a rival should injure 
tbe bloom of a favoured auricula.” Beckmdnn also tells us of 4,i00 florins 
(£368) being given for a small bulb of tbe tulip Admiral Leifkim, weigh* 
Ing something lees than a grain, and 2,000 florins for Semper Augustus * 
while 120 other tulips sold for 9,000 florins— one of them (the Viceroy; 
brini^ 4,208 florins, as they did at Alkmaar in 1687,— the florin, according 
to the then value of money, representing a bushel of wheat Compared with 
the p rie*¥ which some of tbe finest bulbs now bring at our pnbUc sal^ the 

shows the extent to which the floramania was carried in the 
atmlMth mlm 7 « Keverihriess, rare bulbs dd itiU brii^ exirsordhuiiy 



m hmg ia lliey are knoina to ba ecAfiiiad lo aoe or two ludMliHil 
plai^ ; aad Ui our own day wo hawo aeon a FaimyKamldo ai^ 
aok ai llie rate of 100 guineas for four or firo bulba. 

1717* FtorisU* Flowm, as wre seo them in tbeir piosont atato of oolti* 
vatlouit prove bow immense is ibe field which Nature lays open to reward the 
iuduiUry and iutehigence of man. Who can place the dii&rent fiowers vbioii 
havopesaed under the florist’s hand for oultiTation side by side with th^r wild 
originals without being struck with wohder at the almost marvellous results 
which follow from the ingrafting of nature and ait f Compare the pansies of 
some of our recent prize-shows with the wild heartsease of the woods, and it 
is hardly posmble to realize tbo idea that the two stand to each other in 
any sort of genealogical relationship ; and the same is true of pinks, and 
hyacinths, and anemones. Nor, indeed, is the contrast yet at its height, for 
every year fresh ppgress is being made in symmetry, in richness and variety 
of colouring, or in size. lK>ok at the dahlias and ohrysanthemums of the 
present day, and think what were considered good flowers, and actually called 
forth admiration, some twenty years ago. The different varieties which come 
under the head of florists’ flowers are so rich in beauty that most persons take 
delight in them. Indeed it is quite impossible for a garden to be really gay 
without its share of them, and with them any garden may bo gay at all 
seasons, except in the depth of winter. Even now, as wo write for the 
autumn months of the year, though tulips, and carnations, and auriculas, and 
ranunculus, and hyacinths, &c. kc., are at rest, chrysanthemums and dahlias 
ave in their glory ; and those will continue to enliven oui* gardens till an 
envying frost cuts thorn off. At all seasons of the year there is something to 
be done with florists’ flowers. Iipt us take the chief varieties in order, and see 
what autumn core and culture are required by them. 

1718. Tulips , — There is a peculiarity belonging to tulips which docs not, so 
far as wo arc aware, belong to any other flower. Tbo seedlings, in their 
first bloom, generally produce flowers without any stripes or markings, all the 
upright portions of the petal being self-coloured, flov/ering for years without 
any such variegations, when they are called breeders. After some years they 
break out into stripes : if these are liked, thoyare named ; but they have multi- 
plied in the breeder state, and may have l>cen distributed in all directions, each 
person i>088e6sed of one which has broken using the privilege of naming it ; 
hence many, with different synonymes, are one and the same thing. It is 
another peculiarity that of twenty of a sort in the same bed, scarcely two may 
come up alike, although good judges can recoguize them. These particularities 
intei'fere with their cultivation, and, as Mr. Glenny surmisei^ may bo one of the 
charms of tulip-cultivation. 

X7i9» The perfection of soil for tiiUp-culture would be three inches of the 
top of arioh loamy pasture, the turf of which, cleared of wtre-woimt grub, and 
iuseet, haa Uln by tlU thoroughly rotted, and whi<di has been repeatedly 
turned and picked : the decayed vegetable matter will autfioe wmicnt other 
dren^. The tuUp-bed ahould rm north andaoixthb wl^Mliaiiiagt pedhet^ 
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M'iMNml iteiMM w tnWiA ilw biitioau The Ud }» 
four foot wkb mnd II foet d iiMfo^i 4 mij^ mi Um«o»|}08i 
pfur»d flll«d In tai it if a fow IbcIim alyoro Uia |»ath> Uia oeatri «»« 
hioh«f higitor than tho sidfa. Afi water mmi be wi^drawn ftetn the bottom 
of bed : it Is not enoogb to give drainage* atilem aa outlet is found 
•o ai to avoid stagnant water. Giving a fow dsj^s for ^e bed to eeUfoi 
rake all smooth again* leaving the bed throe inohes above the paib. Gn 
this the ttthps are plaoed in seven rows aoroas ibe bod^ and els Inohes apart in 
the rows. They are pressed in a little ; soil is then placed upon them* Gtt^ 
inohes above tbe crown of the bulbs* so that Uie bed being raised in the mmiam, 
the middle row will be covered four or five inches. The bulbs are planted^ of 
course* according to thoir height and coloufi—those growing Id or 18 inches oe« 
bupying theoutsida rows ; the second rows on each side are thoso growii^g two 
feet* and those growing 2 foet C inohes occupy the three centre rows. Whoa 
planted and covered* they may be left until the leaf ‘buds begin to peep thtougb 
tbe ground. Of course the sides of the bed will be protected by edgings either 
of.wood or tiles. 

lyaa As fiost approRchoa, while giving as much air as posaible, they shmdd 
bo protected against it by mats or other shelter* but not longer than ts neces* 
sary ; othorw'iso tliey got drawn up weekly. In February they bo^ to appeoTi 
when tbe ground should be siineii* all lum}>s biokcn* and presssed close round 
the stems. As the sjukes begin to oj»en, they fui*m a roceptaclc for tlie wet* 
.Old the frost must not thou be allowed to reach them. When UiO colours begin 
to show* in order to protect thoir bloom* a top-cloth mtist be provided to shelter 
them from the sun* taking core that no mure air than is absolutely necessary 
is excluded* the cloth being let down on the sunny side only* and that only 
w hen the sun is powerful. 

1721. By the end of Juno the stems have turno <3 brown or yellow ; as soon 
ns the leaves begin to decay, tho bulbs may bo tidceu uj», dried* and stored 
away in drawers provided for thorn', which arc tasually nmrked in seven 
compartments* so that each row in the bed occupies a similar place i» tho 
drawers. 

1722. The best time for planting is the last fortnight in October, or early 
in November. Tulip-seed may bo sown either in spring or anlumn, and in the 
soil already dcscril)od ; it should be saved from tlm best flowers only, and 
thoso grown by themselves, where no inferior pollen can reach them. TliO 
small offsets should be planted by themselves oi^d hibollod, in similar soil to 
that already doicrihod. Bi-eedors such as we have described may 1 >o grown In 
any soil. 

1723. Tulips are divided into Eosos* B>blomens, and Blsarres. Roses have 
a white ground* and crimson, pink, or soarlot raarkfogs. 

1704. Byldomens ore those having a white groand* end pur|d6, Bltm* or 

k;la<dt iftgyidiifflL 

1795. Blutffes have * yiiiow ground^ with nay eotmed tnoffoi that preiwat 
themeelvei. 
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t7a6» Sel 5 tulip 8 lire tho«e which aro of one colour^ lacih as wldto or yoUow^ 
diflwing no inclination to sport into other colours. 

X7S7* PciyaniftMt.-^D’mdo the roots of the beat plants intended pre- 
sorvition. This operation moat be performed erery year, or the flowers will 
soon degenerate. Fresh soil and continual division is the only plan with all 
florists' flowers which giro out ofl^ts. The single TarieUee of polyanthus 
alone are looked upon as florists' flowers ; and as these seed fiwely, an infinite 
vatiety of polyanthuses may be obtained by those who will take the trouble to 
select and sow seed. Late in autumn is the time for sowing ; for moderate sun- 
light only is required to bring up the seed, and the young plants will not stand 
the scorching sun of summer. Sow in boxes, or pans well drained, filled with 
light rich mould. The seed must bo very lightly oovored,— indeed, it may 
almost lie upon the surfaco. The boxes should be placed under glass, and 
sparingly watered. They require no artificial boat. 

1798. .dan‘rtt/a«.^These may bo propagated by oflsets at any time during 
autumn, but the earlier the bettor. Now auricula borders may^be made in 
October, and old ones should be carefully gone over and renovated. Let it be 
remembered that the auricula delights in shade, and will not bear exoessivo 
moisture. In planting offsets, be carefiil that the soil is well pressed round 
the roots. In this respect the young plants will require attention for some 
time. The more delicate sorts of auriculas will not flourish so well as border 
plants; but the hardy varieties— the common purple, yellow, and green — 
form very effective edgings to beds, and even when out of bloom they have a 
pleasing appearance fi-om the riohnesa of their foliage. Of course of^ts will 
only perpetuate the same varieties. New sorts are to bo obtained from seed, 
which must be raised in a gentle heat, and spring seedlings so raised should 
now bo planted out. 

i7*>* The Pamy, or Umisease.-^Tho common Viola tuUa, with Viola 
grund^ra and Viola antosna, are the joint parents of the many beau- 
tUiil flowers known to us in these days under the general name of Pan* 
ittfi. The history of its cultivation is this In the year 1812 there was 
living, at VValton-on-Thames, the Lady Mary Bennett, daughter of the 
Earl of Tankervillo. The common heartsease was her fikvourite flower, and a 
large space in her garden was devoted to the growth of it. Her gardener, 
Hr. Bichardson, with praisewoiihy assiduity to please bis mistress, selected 
the beat seed each year, and was pleased to find that he could thus obtain some 
remarkably good varieties. These seedlings were shown by Mr. Btohardson 
to other florists, who became interested in his experiments, and in a few 
^^rs the culture of the heartsease became popular ; it soon took rank among 
florists* flowers. Pansies require little attention during the autumn months. 
Indeed, those not interded|or propagation may be dug up as soonas6o#eri&g 
is over. The ohokwr varieties must be taken oaro of in order that Uteir roots 
maybedirided, cv outtixigs taken fnnn themin April or May; lurHIson!^ 
by such an tmud renewal thakdegenera^ can bepreventecl. 

878^ Ahoflitim tot ivflekhiOttdhtr i»n good tofl to make nmloc^ 
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ivlants for tK>ltiilg; ^ese shodd bo vigcircm, healtby planUu IPbo bod ibr 
tUolr reoefitiott may bo prepared by digging out the adl for about IS inQb«% 
and filling it up, after providing proper drainage, with compost properly 
mixed ; but a better plan is to make a raised bed for the purpose. This 
may be done by placing a row of bricks, 18 inohea high and four feet wide^ 
or wood, supported by stakes at each end, of the same height, and of a 
length suited to the number of plants required. This bod should be filletl with 
compost, oonsistlngofwell^deoomposed turfy mould, leaf-mould, and thoroughly* 
decomposed eow-dung ; or, failing that, stable-manure, in the proportions of 
a bushel and a half of the first to half a bushel each of the two latter : where 
the loam is stiff, a Utile well-washed rirer-sand should be added ; where it Is 
light and sandy, equal parts of earth should be added. Suoh a raised bed 
filled with this compost will answer erery purpose* 

1731. The plants selected, which should be healthy and vigYwous, but not 
too large, plant them In rows 12 inches apart, and protect from frost, which 
is easily done in the raised bed : occasional examination for their great 
enemy the wire-worm, and the removal of dead leaves, is all the care they 
require during wmter ; in the spring, copious watering, and in summer, muloli* 
ing, to prevent radiation. The plants may either remain to bloom in the bed, 
or bo used for beddiog-out purposes, and the raised bed removed. 

173a. Itanuneulut and ji nmoasr.^-Tbesemay now be in flower or not, aooordU 
ing to the treatment they have mot with. They are usually regarded as spring 
flowers, and most undoubtedly always flower be^ at that season. In certain soils 
and situations, however, the tendency to growth and flowering in anemonse is 
such that they have no sooner died down after spring-flowering, than they 
throw out fresh leaves and flower again in autumn. This, however, is not 
desirable, for it weakens the tubers, and the flowers soon dogenemte. Autumn- 
flowering may generoUy be prevented by excluding Ught and air from the 
beds, by means of heavy top-dressings of well-rotted manure during the 
summer months. Many persons take up anemone tul>era as soon as the leaf 
has died down ; but this is not necessary, nor is it a good plan, unless the soil of 
the bed requires renovation, for the tubers will not keep many days out of the 
ground. We have generally found, the finest flowers to be produced the first 
Qning after anew cowing ; but soil and situation have always a great effoet 
ttpon these beautiful flowers. Autumnis the time for ranunculus-planting. Do 
not let September and October pass away without forming a good bed ef 
them. Zn early iq>rittg these gay flowers will well repay for all the om 
bestowed upon them. The following appears to be the beet mode for ]^nUt^ 
ranuneulua. the bed be made of rich garden-k»am to the depth of about 
two foet^ with a sur&ee about six inches deep, of a rioh mixture of foam, 
oow-dimg well rotted, and leaf-mould. In this the tnbem In diifls ihecit 
iwainelMedeip,taki^carotlMtthe^wsor llmtubeinaiwdoimwardSiind 
thaasp well pi ^cd about them. 1%fo depOiol driUwItt allow tlmoiww^ 
the tifoma to be about 1} huh foom the siuHhoa. Addlteid pioteetfoa 
foom fooit will be eeededs eea eesily be menefod bf 
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M^VMlog i&e bdds with ^Id tan or other diy litter, wldolt most be xemof^ as 
fooo 0$ the spring Ihoots a{^pear« I| should be borne in mind that the nmnn* 
eulii% as soon as it has started, will not bear drought. In diy saUons liquid 
manure is indisq>ensable ; but care must be taken not to injure the foliage 
inputting it on» Many persons have found the ranunculus htu^ to cultivate ; 
but if the roqulslto conditions of autumu^planting ho attended to, there can 
be Utile difficulty in securiug an abimdant crop of tiiese gay spring 
6owors. The cultivation of, the auomono is so similar to the ranunculus that 
it would only bo repetition to give it here. 

1733. Carnations, Picolees, and layers of these much-admired 

fiowors should bo well rooted by October, so that they may be removed from 
their parent stocks and transplanted either into pots or into beds previously 
prepared for thorn. This flower is the cultivated J)ia 7 ithtt.s Cav^ophyllus, found 
wild in many parts of England, although it is supposed to havo reached this 
country in its cultivated ^state from Italy or Germany. Gerardo, writing in 
15 ^ 7 , makes mention of it as received from Poland ; and it is a remarkable 
instance of the effects of cultivation, for the named varieties of flakes, bizarres, 
piootees,-— pink, purple, scarlet, and crimson, bear scarcely any resembUnoo to 
tbs original. They are propagated by seeds, which, however, do not ripen well 
with us, and are obtained chiefly from South Germany ; by pipings, by cuttings, 
and by laysrs. The seed should be sown in May in pots, in soil similar to 
that recommended for its flowering, placing the pots in an airy, sheltered 
part of the garden. When the plants are up, and show five or six leaves, 
plant them out in bods in the same rich soil, and 10 inches or so asunder ; 
protecting them during wintor in a cold frame, or by means of matting. 
Many of them will bloom the following summer. 

1734. By layers,— tho propagating soason being July and August Having 
eelooted the shoot to be layered, and prepared pegs for pegging them down, 
and soil for their reception, add a little groy sand whero the layers are 
to bo placed. Pi'epare the shoot by trimming off all the leaves with a sharp 
knifi^ except flvo or six at the top ; then with ,,a thin-bladed knife make an 
incision liall Uirough the shoot, with an upward out, beginning below a joint, 
and passing through it for an inch or so ; bend the layer down into tho 
skndy soil prepared for it, pegging it down in thatj»ltuation in such a monner 
ns to keep the slit or tongue open, and cover it over with rich light compost. 
Two days afterwards, when the wound is healed, a gentle watoiing will be 
beneflciaL 

1735. OuiUn^ ere made by taking off shoots which cannot be conveniently 
li^eiwdf cutting them right through a joint with an oblique angular cut, and 
phfiitiiig them hi pots or beds prepared with mixed compost and sand. 

1736. Pipia^ consists in drawing out the young shoots fbom the joints, 
n^.inierft^^ it. into a sandy soil, when it takes root,-~ft prdoM more 

iqppheable to pinks thaia catmtionst 

.^;i737. In pfeparing ^i^post % caxnatipnn, take iwo-tlurds stifle 

n^b^ei^^kirdof 
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foUed MW cr stabb dnsg:, and one xoMunire of drifl sand or oiher>abaT|> 
Ifrlt, to ten moaaaroa of the oompost The alluvial deposit from waier^coursoi^ 
like a mill*hoad, is ao excellent suhstitute for the maiden loam. In preparing 
the bed for carnations^ having dllod the bottom with aufBoient drainage mate# 
rial/ and secured an outfall fdr the water, dll in the compost till nearly full 
On this surface spread out the roots horizontally, and dll up with fr*csh compost^ 
pressing the whole firmly*, but gently down, in that position, 

T738. The layers of carnations and piootees should be taken off as they 
begin to form fibre, and either potted or planted in a nursery-bod till October, 
in either case keeping thorn in a close fmmo till they have rooted. If pottc<l, 
re-pot in October, and prune in either case to a clean stem, leaving the loiror 
pair of leaves half an inch from the soil, removing all laterals over an inch 
long; most of them will strike in the beginning of Ootober, and bloom strongly 
the second year, if they do not bloom the first. 

1739. The chief distinction between the o<irnation atnl picotoe is, that the 

colour of the former is disposed in unequal stripes, going from the centre to 
the outer edge ; that of the picotee is dispostMi on the outer edges of the 
petals, radiating inwards, and uniformly disi^osed. Flakes are carnations of 
two colours only, with largo stripes going quite through their petals. Bizarres 
have their colours in variegated irregular spots or stripea A perfect carnation, 
to abbreviate Mr. Qlenny's description of one, should be not less than two inches 
and a half across j the lower petals six in number, —broad, thick, and smooth, 
and lying over each other so as to form a circle ; each row of petals smaller 
than that immediately under it; rising in the centre so as to form half a ball, 
The colour should bo clear and perfectly defined ; and whore Ihoro are two 
colours, the contrast should be bold and decided. * 

1740. The preparation of carnations and picotees for exhibition is quite an 
art, and to some a mystery. The base of the petals, which are mere threads 
issuing from the calyx, supports broad heavy blades, which form the expanded 
blossoms ; the largest-sized, which should be outside, being frequently in 
the centre. If the flower were loft to itself, tho calyx would probably be 
split all the way down one side, the other side not opening at all To coun- 
teract this tendency, it is necessary to tie the calyx round tho middle when the 
bud is nearly full grown, and before it splits ; and when tho bud begins to 
open at the top, to pull back the five pieces which form the outer leaves of the 
c^yx down to the point where it is tied ; this enables tho t>otals to develop 
themselves properly. 

1741* It is necessary, moreover, that these petals should be dressed ” to 
make them preeentable. This is done by bringing all tho petals into their 
proper places, passing the threads of the broadest petals outside thoee 
of the smaller, and guiding the others to the centre according to ibcir 
line. Hiis Is obviottsly a very delicate operation, and should be eommeneed as 
Mtt aa the petals begin to develop themaedves. The larger petals are to 
ho j^lnlsd outiid^ and ahodld form a oom{deie oifide*, the neai hugest fd# 
an Iniier drele, each peUl lappingewsr the eentteef thaten 



wMo!^ It rosti ; ilie third row being placed on the Joinings of the seoondi $aaA 
a fourth row, should there be one, on tho joints of the third ; while the 
whole continues to grow and expand, giving a natural effect to tl^ artil&dal 
operation of dressing of the flower. 

1742. The mode of dressing is to take hold of the broadest part of the petal 
witl^ a pair of smooth flat tweezers of ivory or bone, and by a gentle twist to 
bring the base round into the position it is to assume ; the whole being usually 
supported by a card, in which a hole is cut large enough to let the calyx about 
halfWay through, while the petals fall back upon, and are supported by the 
card, which is circular in shape, to correspond with the expanded flower. 

1743. Pinhs.-^k piping, as tho grass is called when it is pulled out of tho 
joint in the parent stem, should be struck under a hand-glass, and when well 
rooted should be planted in a bed, in rows six inches apart^ and throe inches 
between the plants : here they should remain till September, when they may bo 
planted in a bed or pots, in a compost thoroughly incorporated, oonsisting of 
two-thirds of loam flrom decayed turf, and one-third well-decomposed oow- 
dutig. If in pots, let them be 48 *s, having a few crocks in the bottom, and 
the pot filled with compost. Lift the plants carefully, without breaking the 
fibres, adjusting the soil so as to place tho plant in its proper position, spreading 
out the roots on the soil, and filling up tho pot to the surface. The roots must 
not be sunk too deep, but tho soil on the top must be on a level with the 
collar of the plant. When gently watered, the pots may bo placed in a 
common garden-frame, and the glass closed for four-and*twenty hours. 
Throughout the winter tho plants give very little trouble, seldom requiring 
water, but all the air which can be given them. In March they should be 
repotted in tfie pots in which they are to bloom, which should bo with an 
inch at least of crocks for drainage ;--the soil as before. 

1744. Tho soil best suited to receive the young plants is a mixture of good 
hazel-loam, with well-rotted manure firom old cucumber or melon firames. 
This mixture should be made some months before it is required lor use, and 
at tho time of planting or potting the layers, a little white sea-sand should be 
added to the soil. Where layers of carnations and picotees are potted, the 
best plan appears to be to place them singly into small pots for the winter 
months. In this way they can be packed closely under common flramee in old 
tan or cinder-ashes. Let the newly-potted layers have all the air possible in 
fine weather ; but if the winter prove severe, it will be neoesMry to cover the 
gloss with mats, straw, or poa-haum. 

1745* Finkpipingspropedy rooted should be planted out in October, avoiding 
the old system of dioitening the grass. Where seed Is required, the decsyiiig 
petals should be picked off; otherwise out down the stem. 

1746. Ifyociiieft.— When Dr. Clarke, the travelbr, viMtid the gsidmaC 
the Sutton at Constantinople, the first thing that atixaetadhtt attention wm 
lilmftagtatttodm^thehys^thytt^ he aeon hecam aware tta| an antfaa 
gOtdan sraa approprkilsd to this fhvourite fiowor, Ik whlsliliponrsd Mhlfii 
Ylmbfiragianoaundarthehianklagfimof SouAten Thianidiam 
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£»Touriteli«$lo&g bee& known in oor gardono «$ ilio wild kyaoinik of our 
woods and shady places, and we have a rooolleoUou of hearing a well-known 
naturalist dilate on the delight he once experieneed after a hitigning ramble 
over the Grampians, to find himself unexpootodly landed in a sunny glen, sur> 
roundod by a little colony of wild hyacinths perfuming the air with their fra- 
grance. The hyacinth is thus widely spread over the world ; voty difierent^ 
howem*, in appearance from Mr. 01 cnny*s Imu tdm/, which rec^uircs that the 
flowers of tho double hyacinth sliould bo ** thick enough to conceal the stalky 
without disturbing the round form of the individual blooms; the truss or 
spike pyramidal ; the pips, or individual flowers, round in the outline, half- 
round upon the face; the petals uniform and symmetrical.*' The single 
varieties should have tho corolla rofloxed, and in all respects perfect as the 
double ; the petals wide enough to touch and give a round outline to the 
entire flower. ** A few varieties only approach this ideal, but it is thought 
best,** Mr. Glenny adds, ** to dosci'ibo what would bo a perfect thing.'* 

1747. Hyacinths are grown in pots made on purpose for them, six inches 
across and nearly twelve inches deep. In tho absence of these, take 
a 32 ; fill tho pots wilbiu four inches of the top with onc-half sand and 
one-half cow-dung rotted into mould ; place tho bulb in the centre, and press 
it an inch into tho soil ; then fill to tho brim with the same compost ; thus 
covering tho crown throe inches. Set the |>otH out of doors till it is required 
to push them on. If wanted to bloom in succession, and to begin early, and 
there is tho means of forcing at hand, bring forward a few in November, 
a few in Peoember, and a few more each sircccs&ivo month. They require no 
burying in tan, but, the soil being very porous, they require occasional 
watering. 

1748, Hyacinths in glasses should bo put in them about October, the 
glasses filled with rain or river water, and kept in the dark until their fibres 
shoot forth, protecting them from frost. Change tho water every six weeks, 
filling it up to the bottom of the roots every time : when they begin to gjfow, 
keep them in the strongest light, giving as much air os possible. If grown 
in sand or moss alone, half-fill the vase used with silvor-sand, wetted ; place 
the bulb upon that, and fill up the i>ot with good green moss. Tho quantity 
<rf water required Is just sufficient to keep the sand moist. Once In two 
or three waterings give liquid manure, toade by mixing a peck of rotted oow- 
dung in twelve gallons of water, and allow it to settle, using the clear liquid 
only. With this stimulant, tho plants will come up short, strong, and weU- 
cofoured. 

17491. Hyacinths in tho open ground require a well-drained spot. To form a 
bed, dig out the soil two feet deep and four feet wide. At the bottom of this 
trench put six inches of well-decomposed cow-dung; over that a compost ef 
tftfl ff sr d , with the salt well washed out, or any other coarse cliau 
lidding im<i-halfcxw--dtmgtlmroughlydeeom>>^^ imtht 
hedwiMitliia eon^^ well mixed, and let It s^Oe a few days; after that 
leiwlh^aftdptat the bulbs six ioohee (01 eTerambed^--fiier0wSiht 
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row%«^r«Bsing them into the soil. Over the bulbs put fully three luehes 
of the compost above the crown, and leave thm to their fate. With the 
exception of the centre row, each of the others should be in pairs or oom- 
piemen tary colours ; for instance, if the centre row bo dark blue, ^yellow, dark 
red ; light blue, -"dark red, yellow, dark blue ; thoee ou each side of it should be 
a pair iu harmonious contrast with it ; the next also alike ; and so on through- 
out the bed* 

1:7501. Tho proper season for planting is October, and the operation (diould 
take place in dry open weather, in the first half of the month. As soon as 
they begin to come through the ground, it will be well to cover them with 
any loose litter at hand. Tho period of fiowering may be retarded by shading 
them from the sun ; but the bulbs arc weakened by so doing. As soon as tho 
loaves turn yellow, and die halfway down, the bulbs may be lifted and iaid by 
Hie heels ; that is, laid on thoir sides in dry sandy soil, to ripon, for a fort- 
night, whon they may be taken up, the loaves screwed off, tho roots trimmed 
off, and the bulbs put into a cool shady place for two or three weeks, when 
they maybe cleared of their loose skin and fibre, and tho offsets and all split 
roots separated from the bulbs. 

1751. These offsets and split roots may be treated in the same way as beds 
of fhll-grown bulbs for show, planting them closer, and putting the whole of 
each sort together. As tho young plants come into bloom, pick off all tho 
buds but one or two at the top ; whon they die down, treat them as directed 
for tho beds. In this way the offsets will, in due time, increase to the full siso. 
The beds once mode, only require trenching once a year, and tho eight 
inches at the top dressed with a thick layer of thoroughly decomposed cow. 
dung, sandy loam, very fibrous and soft ; tho top spit of a pasture- field which 
Has been lying two years in preparation, tumod occasionally, and kept free 
from weeds and exposed to tho action of tho atmosphoro, docs excellently in 
the early stages, mixing it with sand if too stiff naturally. When the roots 
are well established, add ono-tbird leaf-mould and a little decomposed 
manm-e at each shilling, inking care that the drainage is kept open, and 
giving plenty of water when in full growth, 

1752. For seodlings sow the seed in October ; whon well up, prick out the 
plants into shallow jians, placing tlunn in a cold pit. In spring, plant out on a 
north border, prepared with fresh loam as described, nine inches apart : as 
they come into fiower In the blooming season, mark the best sorts, and iu 
September take them up and treat as before directed. 

X753- As a general rule, all bulbs fiourish best in light rich soils, and they 
do not like too close oontact with fresh manure. The most adhesive clay may 
be made suitable for their growth by a proper mixture of fine sand and leaf- 
mould. Sdeet sound bulbs, but do not reject those which are moist and par- 
tially unsound ; if yon are certain that the fiowers are worth keepiiig, out 
nut the unaotmd plaotM^ dry the lurfisoe in the air, and then plant them* 
11m bulbs nfhyaflhsUm dtotik ba bu^ about four Inehm under llm si^ 
aibosSHdadeptkth^aieginiiaiyajMurafl^ Inttinmi* 
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amlljr dorere imilieri It mhj bo woll to ooTor tbo bed with e few inobjoioT 
Um. Always take a drj day for planting, and into oteiy hole, before the 
bulb is pnt in, shake a little (tosh dry sand to serre as a bed (or it. Of 
course, all tan or other covering must be removed before the bulbs begin to 
show th^selves in spring. Hyacinths grown in pots wilt be greatly improved by 
growing three or four roots together : in glasses, of course, only one bulb can 
be placed. The water used should bo clear rain-water, and the vessels should 
be filled to within a quarter of an Inch of the bulb. To promote vegetation 
they should be sot in a olosot, cellar, or other dark, oool situation, till they 
have rooted ftoely. As soon ns this is the case, remove them to moderate 
light: a close, heated atmosphere is unfavourable to the develcq>ment of 
handsome flowera While in active growth, the glasses should bo kept as noer 
the windows in which they are sot as possible, and tumod occasionally, to 
preserve the growth upright. The water should not be changed often, unless It 
becomes unpleasant : odd more water os required, so as to keep the surface 
within a quarter of an inch of tbo bulb. A very useful stimulant be 
given to the bulbs, by dissolving about an ounce of guano in a quart of rain- 
water, and pouring a teaspoonful of tins, about once a fortnight, into each 
glass ; but it is not desirable to give this until the flowers have started, 

1754. The most favoured varieties may be gathered from the results of 
Messrs. Henderson's show of unforced hyacinths in March of the present 
year, when tho Comtesso do la CSosta, a deep rose ; the Duke of Wellington, 
a shade lighter ; the Oroot Voorst, a deep blush ; and Kogina Victoria, of a 
waxy peach blossom ; and Waterloo, a dark rosy red, wore distinguished 
among many beautiful double rods. 

1755. Among the double whites woie Laurens Costor, Sir Colin Campbell, 
Bombrandt : Van Speyk among the double blues and puipics. Among the 
single reds, I’Ame du Ooeur, Diebitscb, Sabalskonski, Madamo Hudson, Amy, 
Florence Kightingale, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, A^^llis, Cavaignac, Ciroe, 
Lina, and Robert Steiger ; amdng the small whites, Grand Vainqueur, Madame 
Vender Hoop ; among the blushes, Dolly Vardon, Elfrida, Gigantoa, Grande 
Vidette, and Orondates, clear whites ; and Knricus, Argwt, Baron von 
Humboldt, Von Tuyll, Charles Dickens, and Mimosa, among the single 
blues and purples. Messrs. Henderson find that the double hyacinths do best 
in pots, in boxes, or in the open ground ; single varieties they recommend for 
glasses, vases, china-bowls, sod for early fioworing. 

1756. ATarewm.— September is the time for sowing seed, in order to obtain 
new varieties of this most interesting clossof flowers. For tbo modeof proosediug 
we cannot do better than quotethe words of Mr. Leeds, of Mandbester, who has 
been one of the most successful amateur cultivators of the narcissus. Mr. Leeds 

To obtain good varteiios, it is needful, the prevkms season, to fdant 
Hie mots of some of eadi kind in pots, and to bring them into ttm gremi'* 
hems hi lining to fiower, so as to obtain pollen of the Isto^fiowering kinds 
to eresi with Hmss whkh otherwlis would have passed gwsy bs^ thebe 
liMInfiottar, Wito las tlmidaiito idfmyt seed knit to 
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iMgin to vmtl, toa Actoar^lwu IM 
iM t4>, told intob^wiUl tils aeeds tom liiMk; IdantotoAwtMttotoid 
vMM^toMtjasitoaiT^atodsto tiitooMe fidltottogni«nd>toid 
tilpd tliem off wbon zntiiuro^ with a portion of ntem, whkh I insert In ||io 
osrth in a ssod-pot^ or p&ii> pnmdod for thoir rooopUon. 1 ^Soethem in a 
north aspoet^ and the secds^ in dne season, are shed, as H were, natmianj^, 
into the pot of earth. 1 alloir the seeds to harden for a month on the mu^noo 
before oorering them half an inch deep with sandy soil. The soil should he 
two-thirds pure loam and ono-third sharp sand ; the drainage composed of 
rongh turfy soil. In October, I plunge the seed-pots in a cold frame fodng 
the south, and the young plants begin to appear in Becomber and through- 
out the winter, according to their kinds and the mildness of the weather. It 
is needf^il, in thoir earliest stage, to look well after slugs and snails.” 

*757* BaAKoi.— These now, in Soptembor and October, are in full beauty. 
They are only half-hardy with us, since they cannot remain out our entire 
winW. Indeed, they aro so susceptible of frost, that its first and mildost 
attack is sure to spoil them ; for this reason, many persons who wish to pro- 
long their flowering, plant dahlias in large pots, which they sink in the open 
ground as long as there is no fear of frost, and remove to a cool house as soon 
as November be^s. Dahlias, however, do not do well when thus treated ; 
for they lovo plenty of pure and fresh air, and will not produce their choicest 
flowers without it. Lrok well to the plants in autumn, for they have two 
great enemies to contend against However, with a little care and attention, 
they may be rendered tolerably secure. These enemies are wind and 
ear^gs. 

X758, As both the foliage and flowers of dahlias are heavy, each separato 
stem should be tied to a stake fixed firmly into tbo ground. These stakes, if 
painted green, may be so managed, with a little contrivance, as hardly to be 
seen among the foliage. The first blossoms of dahlias often prove to ^ very 
imperfect When such is found to be the ease, remove them at once, that 
the whole strengib of the plant may be given to the development of the bettor- 
formed buds. Earwigs aro especially fond of the flowers of dahlias, and, not- 
withstanding all his care, fre(|uently cause great disappointment to tbo 
grower. They should be trapped or destroyed in any and every way that 
can be thought of. Perhaps the most effectual mode of getting rid of these 
trouhlesomc invaders is to hang small pieces of hollow stalk —bean-stalks 
for instance— among the foliage and along the stems. These will act as 
rehiges for the earwigs, which may be emptied out of them two or three 
times a day into boiling water, and in this way destroyed. The dahlia 
has had a large amount of iho florist*! care and skill bestowed upon it. 
It is certainly a gay flower in autumn ; but whether it is worthy of all the 
attention it has reoeived, may well be made a questtonu DahUa-reots 
must not bo tskeu out of the ground until the tubon are well ripened,— 
Kovomber in the khno. They should then have all mould well ehate 
foom tliein» nnd be bung up to diy gradually in nny eonTenfont ibid or 
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BKifca»«vo«il^afifor iiatlitMir; and if ticil 4^^ «iio^» tiMi 
nwaild ati4 % off * 1lKwawl^aU«Bi|>ltok6^4aIil)a*t«K»UdQfU^i^^ 
rimembar that they are tety aasee^tiUe oi fieit ^ 

X759« Chry»anikmum,-^AUmAii0^^^9^\dxtgotehT:fim 
iviii4 ia at much an enemy to them at it It to the dahlia; A tingle ttake It 
aSnuMit uselesi* The best plan it to pat in three that I'-^One dmdy driven 
hito the ground parallel wiUi the ttem^ and two othert erotring at all angle of 
2(r. Tie theee stakes well together at the pobt of junction, and while i)'lng 
the ohVT>antbemam round, loop In the ttaket at the tame time. In this 
manner, at the plant grows, the stakes become entirely bidden, and the 
plant itself is secured against tlie most severe wind. Chr}*sanihemuins, in 
their present advanced state of culture, are borutiful (lowers ; admired they 
would bo at any season ot iho year ; but they are especially valuable beeattte 
they flower so late. Tliey are also kind for cultivotton under any state of 
atmosphere. Perhaps tho flnest chrysanthemums in the world are those 
grown in the Temple Gardens in tho murky and sooty otmosphero of London ; 
and along tho coast, under the influence of salt-hrcoses, it tiikos a very levore 
frost to cut them oft They are gay also, as well from variety of form at of 
colour. Their very names be<{poak their variety. There are chrysanthemums 
quilled, tassolled, clustered, incurved, ranunculus-flowored, marigold-flowered, 
and fistei^flowered. There are also the tall and tho pomi>oDes, and namec) 
and unnamed varieties of each without number. K^ory year now speclmons 
are added, eclipsing in novelty, and often in beauty, all that have gone before. 
Soc that cuttings and layers are shiA^d into pots suikvblo to preserve them 
during winter. 

1760W Florists have largely increased tho objects of their care, including 
Itoscs, Clarkias, Calceolarias, and many others ; but, probably, tho present 
list includes all which can with propriety bo so ctvllod. 

X761. The bod for tho reception of auriculas, |K>lyantliuscs, carnations, and 
flowers of similar habit grown in pots, should be placed in an open airy 
situation, where they can readily receive shelter f>om rain and shade fl'om a 
too ardent sun. The bed and stage, which is represented at tho head of this 
cltaptcr, is 12 feet long and six feet wide, and is calculated to hold sevoo rows 
of pots, with a space of five inches between each row ; th»s, allowing six inches 
to each pot, will give seventy-two in the row ; but allowing nino inohet to 
each, it wUl give 350 plants,— a very fair collection for a private geatloman. 

1762. This bed is prepared by laying down about six inebes of eoabashcs 
upon the natural soil, over which a platform is made by laying down a flooring 
of square tiles, closely fitting into each other : over this are laid seven rows of 
briiflu, equidistant from each other ; and on these, at regulated distances, the 
pots are ranged after the operation of potting has been performed in Hay. 

1763. The shelter and riatade are provided In tho following manner row 
of atnmg stakes, sufficiently dose together to support a top rail without Inter* 
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fertsmr malerbUy with the pots which occupy the oentre of the bed. These 
, scahee ^boold be six &ot bigli^ and five inches by fotxr in sise, end they should 
be didven at least 20 inches into the solid soil ; the top raU b<dng sufficiently 
strong to receive and support the shutters. A similar row of stakes, with top 
rall^ are driven on oach side of the bed, and about two feet and a half from it. 
Three inches on each side of tbo bed is another row of six stakes of equal 
strength, but only IS inches above the ground ; the top being notched in the 
form of the letter V.— The use of these stakes will bo obvious ; they are to 
rcceivo and support the lower end of the shutters, -»tho central top rail when 
elose>i ; and the outside rails arc to receive and support thorn when it is desired 
to throw thorn open. The engraving, which is a perspective view of the stage 
half filled, shows two shutters closed and two open. Tlio opening between 
tbo shorter stakes admits abundant ventilation, evon when closed. 

> 1764. The shutters, oach four yards long and three feet wide, when closed, 

form a span’roofod pit open at the sides, three posts supporting each 
shatter. Thoy are made with feather-edged inch-deal, forming a solid 
frame ; the contro may be deal, felt, or any material impervious to heavy 
rains ; If of glass, thcro should be an arrangement for shading with calico, or 
some other material, to exclude the sun during the heat of the day ; and the 
fimmes should bo made to lap one over tbo r>thcr at the sides, and to moot at a 
proper angle at the top, so os to form a ridge. 
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41. Lapaycria Rosea . — ^Thia elegant climber waa introduced from Chili 
by MesFra. Veifcch. It does not require more heat than an ordinary green- 
liousei and when trained over trellis ivorki and in full flower, noting can 
exceed it in beauty. 

42. Gladiolus: Julia . — This flue flower was raised by Mr. Kol way, of 
Langport, Somersetshire, and is a valuable addition to the numerous varie- 
ties of Gladioli which, of lute years, have been introduced. There is only 
one thing to regret in the cultivation of these plants, and this is, that their 
flowers last for so short a time. 

43. Petunia : Jubilee . — Seedling Petunias, both single and double, in. 
crease upon us every year. The single, however, are generally the favour- 
ites. Jubilee is a very good specimen, rich and distinct in colour, and 
prettily veined. 

44. Petunia: Charmiug . — ^This is another good single, and, like the 
former, its production is duo to Mr. Willioro Bull, of Chelsea, who is an 
extensive grower of those showy plants, and very careful in bis selection. 

45. Variegated Vei'bena : Popular . — Tariegation in plants is frequently 
uncertain, and wears out in time ; but we have been assured that this is not 
the case with Popular, which has been sent out by Mr. Bull, of Chelsea. 
The flowers are fall and of a brilliant scarlet colour, and they form a beau- 
tiful contrast with the foliage. 

46. rerhstwis .* Miss Turner and Thntms Harris . — The varieties here 

ntrodnoed by our artist are both good. Miss Turner is a splendid white, 

with a bright pink eye j and Thomas Hirris, a large, welb formed truss, of a 
deep plum eoloar. 
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tt Is obsorrable, tbat one distinct tone of colour is common to tbo antumnal 
leares of all of the same species. Those of tbo oak change^ in this boosoDi to 
a 5 ’ellowish green ; tbo plano-treo becomes tawny ; thoeo of the sycamore dark 
brown ; the elms take an orange bue ; the leaves of the bomb(»m assume a 
bright yellow tint ; the cherry becomes red, and those of the beech are dark 
green tending to deop orange, Theoak, mellowod to abronsed green, thnsblends 
with tho faded yellow of the palmatod chestnut-leaves and the deeper hues 
of tho elm, while the darker shadows of tho pines are relievod by tho lighter 
tints of tbo fresb loaves and green underwood. Bonutifully as they are now 
blended, however, tliey are oontemplUbed with a fooling allied to sadness 

** Are there not voices in the sntumn eole, 

Whispering tsd teles of the deesymg year ? 

Strange mournful tones which summer joys 1>ewsn. 

Sighs for its fragrant breath, --its heavens clear ?'* 

Over tbo hcfigcrow trails tho rambling briony, tho "wild bramUo of the 
brake,” and tho wild rose, some of its fruit becoming tipped with scarlet, 
mingles with the blackberry, tho hawthorn, and the convolvulus,— a morning 
flower, which 0^)0118 its trumpet-shaped blossom to tho morning sun, closing 
it again with tho closing day. 

1766. In many places spidoiV webs aro suspended from plant to plant, and 
from branch to branch, somotimoa two or three webs thick, one over tho 
other ; at other times floating in tho air in huge flakes, much to the surprise 
of the spectator, who is full of wonder both as to their object and the manner 
in which tho feat of attaching their extremities to the branches was accom- 
plished,— not to speak of tho goomotrically-exact pattern of the web, which 
always must remain an object of intense interest to tbo observer. 

1767. Lcautlful are tho old EogUsh orchards in this mouth 

** With ruddy fruit the orchard now is hung; 

The gulden hop droops pendent in the breesej 
For Autumn from her ample hand hath thrown 
Her richest treasures on the laden treee.'* 

1%o heavy fruit bows down tho branches of the trees, and tells of a summer 
departed. Their gnal^ed and twisted branches and lieben-oovered stems are not 
always indicative of good cultivation, however, any more than the trim and 
well-regulated fruit-troo forms a picturesque object in the landscape, or odds 
greatly to Urn pictorial beauty of the scene, A verdant sward of deepest green, 
whhdi the shtido of the trees keeps moist and fresh all the year round, reoeives 
the eai’liot'-ripenod wai& and strays, as well as those whose tender lives the 
<* worm i* the bud** has undermined. 

176&. In the flower-garden, if tho full measure of colour remains, the flu* 
granoe of summer is gone. Most of the flowers of August eontinue to bloom 
through^ September ; hut their number is gradually less as the menth 
advances. The soentloss hoUyhooks^ dahlias, China-asters, and other 
autxtmxtal-blooming flowera^ take the place ^of tho aixxmaiio and fhignuBl 
oarna^ons, and sweet violets 
^ la eolom those, and these 4 e^;hfe the snl^l** 
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al^ougH tilo lea^ficented aod perpetxial rosea still rewain to j>erfumo ibe air 
with their fragnmce^ and along with them some very old-fashioned favonritei* 
The arbutus, or strawberry-tree, the most ornamental of autumn-flowering 
ahrubSi H remains to add to our Christmas enjoyments, when it shows itsoll 
in fruit and flower at the same time. The hydrangea also eihibits its rich 
clusters of pink and purplish rose-eolouroil flowers ; for yve arc not aware that 
the desiderated blue hydrangea has yet responded to the florist's efibrts. The 
gentians also are very old favourites, and me rich In the luxuil'inoo of their 
scooud bloom in Septombor 

** Flowm which fringe the Alpine glaciers, 

But they never take the hue 
Of the iee-field or the anow-flake,-— 

Theira ta tfao hcsven*a own blue.’* 

1769. The reduction of temperature begins to bo felt this monUt,leRfl^ how* 
over, by night tlian by day, the mean tompomiure of the air being 60*14® ; 
one foot below the surface, 57 *64® ; and two foot, 57*81)®; being, fVom this 
month till April, warmer at two foot than at ono foot Tho average fall of 
rain is also increased oonsidembly, falling more in tho night tlmn in tho day. 
It abounds, however, in delicious autumnal days, when tho air, the sky, and 
tho earth sooni lulletl into universal calm,---softor and milder even ibim In 
May, Tho hai-vest-moon-— 

** Wifh brood-expanded face reeeivei 
The weittem aun's deportinir rnrs, 

And back returns the iUU-orb’d blase.** 


g 2.— FL0W1 :U*GaUDEN AKD SaBOBBEIlT. 

1770, Now that tho bods aro thoroughly covered, nothing contributes more 
to that high stylo of keeping that constitutes the chief charm of every garden 
than tho removal of every dead flower and leaf os fast as It appear^ ; the 
main t enfV**A“ of neat edgings, and sharply-doftocd lines of coloured or ribbon 
borders, or bods planted on tho ring principlo. Goneraliy, it would bo bad 
taste, except in be^ planted on the pincushion system, to allow one colour to 
run into the other. Thoro aro, however, exceptions to this rule, and two of the 
most ofiTective rows on a ribbon border that I have ever seen wore the vatie* 
gated atyssums and Purple King verbena allowed to blond and intermix: at 
their point of union. 

1771, Begularity of height is also another desideratum too, and proof of high 
keeping. Not that every bed, or every part of a bed, should be of one dead 
nnilbim h^ht, but they should either present a level or no even surface* 
Buppoa^ flxr instance, a bed Is raised in tho middle, ns a rule it should gra* 
dnally &U towards the sides, and the same parts of the bod should be of the 
aamalieiglit. If the edging is six inches high, it iriboold be this height aD 
round j if the second row it nine Inches, it dioold he nine iiMsItes thtuughon^ 
j^ioeo. Kothii^ is mom indicative of a wont of iudgmant fhpto 
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kocpbg ikon a row or bod six inches here, twelve there, and ten at 
another point, without regular gradation, or any i^stem whatever. Only of 
secondary importance to the blending of proper coloitrs is the arrangement of 
plants according to their proper heights. Of course the appearance of a weed, 
great or small, on either beds or ground, is an intolerable intrusion upon, and 
quite inconsistent with, high keeping. Closely 'Strewn wolhrofied turf is like the 
ploturo'framo’s influence upon the picture, and has a powerful influence In 
exhibiting beauty in tho best light. In harmony with all this the walks 
must bo scrupulously clean, hard, smooth, and bright, to afiord pleasant hiciliiy 
of access to, and be in character with, the beauty of tho objects they are 
designed to exhibit. 

J 772 . Having thus provided, regulated, arranged, and enjoyed the highest 
amount of beauty that the garden is capable of yielding, the next point is 
how all this is to be perpetuated or reproduced another season. This brings us 
to another great business of the month,— Propagation. All trimmings oi 
verbenas, ageratunis, geraniums, calceolarias, Ac. &c., that are cut ofi to main- 
tain sharp lines, olearly-dofmod edgings, &c., must be inserted as cuttings. 
Where enough cannot bo thus secured, the thickest parts of lines or beds 
nuist be thinned for this purpose ; or, belter still, plants that were placed in 
tho reserve-garden foi* this object must bo cut down and divided into smid« 
morsels for cuttings. A cutting is simply a part of n branch with two or more 
joints, leaves, or buds : it must have two joints to constitute a cutting. It 
may grow if it has only one, but then it is called an eye. Generally, cuttings 
have from throe to six joints or leaves : these are enough for a verbena ; four 
to six are good averages for scarlet geraniums. Cut tho base of tho cuttings 
clean across with a knife ; remove tho leaves at tho base, or not, as you please; 
insert it fiimly in any light sandy soil, covering the surface with lino sand, 
the more effectually to oxcludo the air ; place it in a position favourable to the 
retention of its juioc until roots are omitted, and then tho period of its cutting- 
hood is over, and it has become a perfect plant. For cuttings of most flower- 
garden plants at ibis season no place is so good as a close cold frame, in pro- 
paring pots or })ans for cuttings at this period of the year, it should first bo 
determined whether they are to remain in 8 tore>}K>t 8 for tho winter, or be 
potted off as soon os rooted. If tbo former, a third of the pot should be 
Ailed with drainage ; if the latter, a much smaller proportimi of drainage wffl 
suffice. CutUngs that are to stand m their store-pots unUl next spring must 
also be inserted thinner than those that are to be potted when rooted. Ten 
verbenas, or ether such cuttings, will bo enough for a 48-8ised pot to maintain 
throughout the winter. Twentymight be inserted if they are to be potted off 
dizoelly . Some cuttings, such as soarlot geraniums, have, however, a miperahon* 
danoei^Bapwben removc^from the parent plant ; i^laced in the same awdium 
that woifld suit the tip end of a verbena-shoot^ instead oCfimning toots thegr 
would 4ec«gr by wholesale. Varioos expedients have bemi focomiiiendad to 
shooik t^s tiiidency--4aylng the enttings in the air alter todls# 

1^^ their isiq>erflo6iis|ii^^ he* Ko pmettoe howonr, oo good m 
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remoTisgtheouttiogs (!irect tho plo&ta, with all tbair laam oq« and 
placmg them full in the sun out of doon without any shade or protection 
whatever* They may cither be planted in tho natural ground, inches 
opart, on a prepared border, or in iK>t8 or boices j and buocoss will bo alike 
certain, with less than one per (sent. loss. I will doscribe tho details of my 
own practice neat montli. 

1773. Dahlias will now i-oquire careful tying, disbudding, and thinning of 
the shoots, whore first-rate flowoi'S aro required ; a good soaking of manure* 
water in dry weather will also bo most serriccablo to them. Tho blooms of 
hollyhocks may be much prolonged by similar treatment Every odset of the 
best vaHetics ought to Iw inserted as cuttings, nnd previously-rootod cuttings 
of hollyhocks planted in tho reserve-gurdem 

i774‘ i2eses.— PcrfMjtuals may still Im cut hack with tho hope of a third 
bloom ; and latc-buddcd plants will rcquii-o looking after, watering, and 
tnu’iiing to stakes. 

i77> Pot off Inyera of canjations as fast as rooted, water sparingly, and 
placo in a cold frame for a few days until they make a fresh start. 

17^. Plant out in beds early*ix)oted pansy cuttings, insoii a succosslon 
of euittings, and prick out seedlings in tho rcsoiwo-gardon. Hero also lot 
secxlling polyanthuses, offsets of these and auriculas, bo planted on rich 
shatly beds. Stocks sown in pans, or in tho re^erve garden, in August^ will 
now bo fit either to pot off and place in frames until cstablishod, or to prick 
out on sbady beds in this department. Tho fii'st sowing of hardy annuals to 
stand tho winter in tho open uir should also bo mado towards tho end of tho 
month. I*reparo beds for and plant out pinks for next ycoi-’s blooming ; hunt 
for and destroy earwigs on dahlias, hollyhocks, kc,, nnd soo that everything 
is being prepared by u season of healthy growth to meet tho trials and storms 
of winter, os well as to add to tho lovelinoss and incroasu the glory of this 
delightful autumnal montli.— D. T. F. 


S 0.-~nAnMo:fious Colourino in FrowKn ncDa. 

1777. ** Softness without melancholy, and brilHanco without glare,** 
Fosters eloquent definition of a summor^s morning. Such would also bo an 
appropriate dosenption of a wcll-managod and proporly-grou|>od flower- 
garden* For tho last few months, a |)erfoct deluge of beauty bos been sweep* 
lag Us enchanting course over the surface of tho world* No one ean help 
being amaeod at tho power which could thus, in a few weeks, by means 
whi^ none c«-r* perfectly understand, enwrap the universe in a rich robe of 
Imiied g^ory. AH tho endless varieties of soil and climate,— from the regions 
of frigid snow to those of bunting sands,— have their own peculiar vegetaiioo^ 
•laiidiig the snow with a blood-red oolour, or r<dlevlng the arid waste with a 
igtrlg of grseit moasL Bnt labile the whole earUi Is more or less oe?ered wlih 
benn^i each garden should bo a foomb eoimentndlng Into one asdsntbeai^ 
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ten thousand conirorgont raysi— not, however, to daazlo by thoir hrightness, 
offend by their gaudinesa, nor puzalo and jicridex by their inexplicable 
kaleidosoopicdiko confusion ; but to satisfy by ibolr intiinsic beauty, please 
by their charming variety, and tranquillize by thoir harmonious congruity. 

17784 To have a well-formed and nicely-filled garden is not enough,— it 
must also bo nicely arranged. Nay, tho latter is oven of much more im- 
porianoe than tho former. 1 yield to no ono in admiration of beauty of form. 
It is of tho first importance that tho outline of the beds, and their relation to 
each othor, should bo good ; but it is of. much greater importance that the 
colours with which ilicy are filled should either harmonize or contnist with 
each other. It is much easier to learn this by actual observation in ibo 
garden than anywhere else ; and this is also the very best month in the 
wbolo year to study tbo Ihcorj' of cflbctivo groui)ing as illustrated by actual 
practice. Every one w ho lias tbo opportunity should visit tho best garden to 
which ho cun gain access,— pencil in hand. Those combinations of colours 
that strike you as most on’oelivo should 1)0 carefully noted down, as well as 
those which are not cficctivo : tho former entered as examples to be imitated ; 
Uio latter, as warnings to bo shunned. Try also to engage in conversation 
with tho ganlencrs where you visit, and draw out their reasons for coiifiin 
combinations. They are generally so generous and good-natured, that in 
uinoty-nine cases out of a hundred they will give you, with free good-will, 
information in a few minutes that it has taken thorn years to acquire. 

1779. Stipposing that some of our rcodera may not have access to any largo 

gardens, they may all go to tho best garden in tbo country Kensington i 

No.— Crystal Pakco ? No ; ivltbougb they manage these matters well at both.— 

Do you give It up 1 Yes Covent-Garden market ! By studying tho bouquets 

in tho windows there, imagining every compartment a separate ftower-b^, — 
the wbolo bouquet a complete flower-garden,— and tho edging a fringing of 
oveigreou sbnibs around the garden, to soften and tono down the efieot of 
the brilliiuit colours,— you may acquire a thorough knowledge, if not a complete 
mastery, of tho art of arranging colours most effectively. Bouquets, thus 
arranged in z^^nes of colour, are equally as instructive as those that are divided 
transversely into four, six, or eight compartments. It }s only necessary to 
enlarge tho scale ; mcntnlly transfer it to tho ground, and carefully observe 
tho effect of various hues in ceitain rolativo positions to each other. After 
exhausting tlieso two modes of loai’ning by example, — or, in their absence, 
Uien aometbing, perhaps a groat deal, may be learned from a work of ibis 
dosoiiption. 

1780, Tho whole principle of effocUvo grouping is based upon Ibo fact, that 
all colours are more or less beautiful when placed in a certain relationship to 
oilier eolours. Flowers are very much influenced by their neighbours. It is 
sot good for them to bo alone ; but bettor, infinitely better, to bo alone 
than in bad company : good congenial society brings out their best quaimes. 
Ail colours are strengthened and impt^vod by harmonious contrast and 
eoiigruout blending together, Om*taiQ flowers, when placed eoiitiguousl.«^; 
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dppc&r to intensify onoh other's depth ; others equally beautiful la themsolrofi, 
lessen or destroy each other's beauty when plaood in juxtaposition. Hence 
has arisen the necessity of blending and arranging colours upon some 
gonerally-receivod philosophic principle. 

1781, Thoefifectivo disposition of masses of colour has long constituted tho 
oldcf art of painting. Now, making every exception nrising fram tho nature 
of the COSO, tho same arrangement of colours that is pleasing and oftccUve in 
a landscape on eanvMt would bo equally so in a garden. Tho painter has a 
decided advantage in having ontira control over his materials ; but tho objeot 
aimed at in both cases is identical ; viz., so to arrange, contrast, blend, and 
harmonize differing hues and shados of colour so as to produce a maximum 
amount of beauty. However, diUmhing causes are so numerous in garden* 
ing, that there is a certain amount of truth in Mr. Hepton’s remark, that **a 
beautiful garden is not more defective because it would not look well on 
canvas, than a diilnctic poem would bo because it neither furnishes a subject 
for tho painter or musician,” 

178^5. Tho nature of tho ground, shape of tho beds, stylo of tho gonlen, 
cliaractor of tho surrounding trees and shrubs, extent and size, all exert on 
influence upon tho prapor quality and quantity of ce/ottr to bo introduetd. 
Tho character, habit, and time of floworingof the plants used, are also points 
of tho utmost moment, and tho best arrangements nro often marred from 
inattention to those mmuita;, I will now lay down a few elementary prln* 
ciples, and give some examples of effective arrangomonts* 

1783, It Is well known that there arc only throo primary or simple colours, «« 
red, yellow, and blue,— and they arc most effective when placed in tho order 
in which I have named them, But if a wafer of either of these colours bo placed 
on a sl^oct of white pai>cr, it will appear in a few minutes to be surroutidcd with 
a ring of a different colour ; and tho colour thus formed is called a secondary, 
compound, or complementary colour, and always looks well placed lu juxtn* 
position with tho primary colour producing it. For instance, place a rod 
wafer as indicated, it will npi>cor surrounded with a circle of green ; a blue, 
the circle will bo orange ; a yellow, tho border will bo purple ; therefore 
purple, orange, and green arc tho complementary colours of yellow, blue, and 
red, and always look well placed beside them. Orange is also complementary 
to blue, greenish yellow to violet, indigo to orange-yellow, and, of course, 
rtce versd. 

1784. In practice white generally takes tho place of green, a green bed 
seldom or never being admissible, except in scroll work, or in a very small bed 
on bright red gravel. Mr. I). R. Hay observes,* that these contrasting eoloura 
to the primaries produce haiTnony in opytosition. In the same manner hi 
which it is effected in music by accompaniment,— the orange with the blue, 
the puride with the yellow, and the green with the rod. This neutralizing or 
eonpenaotlng power is tho fbundation of all agreement and harmony amongst^ 

• Iaws of Hsnswwwzlag Colonriiig. W. Btaekwood 4 Sons* 
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eolouiti ; and apon it depend the brillianoe and force of every oonoei^bleit* 
From the combination of these secondaries arise the three tertiaty colonni^— ► 
olive from the mixture of purple and green ; citron from the mixture of 
green and orange ; and nissot from the mixture of orange and purple. These 
iertiaries, however^ stand in the same relation to Uie secondaries as the 
secondaries do to the primariosj— olivo to orange, citron to purple, and russet 
to groon. 

1765. Dr, Lindicy, in common ting on Mr. ChovrouVs work on oolour, 
remarks: ^'As to contrast of colour, it is found by experiment, and it may 
also bo proved by d pnon roasoning, that whenever the eye regards 
two or more differout colours at one and tho same time, the colour of each 
is BO modified, that it appears, by the contrast, to be of that oolour which 
would be produced by the addition of itself to the complementary colours 
of its neighbours j and this modification is greatest where tho contrast Is 
strongest, and least where that is tho weakest,” When colours that arc 
as nearly as possible complementary to each other are contrasted,” the 
colour of each is rendered moro intense, or its tone is deepened. This fob 
lows Immediately from the general principle laid clown, and is fully confirmed 
by experiment. Colours, when contrasted with white, are deepened in tone, 
and at tho same time appear moro brilliant ; tho white itself being tinged 
slightly with tho complementary of tho contrasted colour. Contrasted with 
black, colours appear of a higher tone, or less intense ; and tho black is 
feebly tinged with the complementary of the contrasted colour : grey, being 
intermediate between black and white, produces on intermediate effect on 
colours with which it is contrasted. This is seen in tho following results, 
obtained by placing different colours in contact with a grey ground : — 

Med and -The grey appears greenish, in consequonco of its receiving 

the complementary of the .red ; tho red appears purer, — less orange* 
colour, perhaps. 

Omnffe and 6bvy.-~Tlic gvoy appears bluish j tho orange purer, moro bril- 
liant, and, perimps, a little yellower. 

Xelhw and Tho grey is tinged violet; tho yellow appears moro 

brilliant, and at the same timo loss green. 

Qnen and The grey is reddish, and tho green is more biillianl^ 

perhaps yellower. 

Slue and The grey is tinged with orange ; the blue appears more 
brilliant, and a little greenish. 

Indiffo and (?rsy.— As the lost. 

Violet and Tho grey becomes yrilowish; the violet purer, and lesj 

dull 

1:786. When two compound colour^ having one and the same simple erionr 
eommon to them both, are contrasted, the common colour loses its effhet In 
ngreateir or less dsgrse* For example^ take orange (oomposed of yellow and 
i^mid green (oomposed of yellow a^ Une ) ; thrir oimmsoaoolottr (yell^ 
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beiDg lost by tbs oonirast^ tbs orange appears redder, and the giesn mm 
blue* ^ 

1787. When a compound colour Is contnisied with one of its own elementary 
or simple colours, the compound colour loses that which is oommon to both, 
and the simple colour is modified by roceiring tho complementary of tbeoom* 
pound ooloiur with which it is contrasted. Thus, with orango composed with 
yolloir and red, and pure red, the orango loses some of its rod, aud 0|ipears 
yellower ; whilst tho red, receiving the oomplcmontaiy of tho orange (uamolyi 
blue, as has boon already shown), appears bluish. 

1788. If two simple colours aro contrastocl, wo find that tho general pHu* 

ciplo before laid down still holds gooil. If wo contrast, for example, — 1 , 
ntid ydlowt it will bo found that tho rod appears tinged with purple, and the 
yellow with green, bocauso violet, tho complementary of yellow, is added to 
the red, and green, tho complementary of red, to tho yellow. 2 . Red and blue. 
•—The red has a tendency to become orange, and tho bhio green, bocatise 
orange, the complementary of blue, is added to the red, and green, the com- 
plementary of red, to tho blue, 3 . Xtllow and Tho yellow 1 ms an 

orange, and tho blue a violet tinge ; because orange, tho oomplemcntary of 
blue, is added to tho yellow, and violet, the complomontory of yellow, to the 
blue. 

1789. The following results havo been'obtained by actual experiment. Dif- 
ferent colours wore placed in juxta-]>osi(ion, and agreeable and disagreeable 
combinations carefully notod. Tho following propositions arc gcnemlly 
allowed to be correct by thoso \Nbo bavo made tho harmony of colours tbolr 
special study : — 

I, Tho complementary arrangement is superior to any other for harmony 
of contrast. To produce tho best effect, the coluura should bo os nearly as 
possible of tho same tone : whito comes in best in tho oomplemcntary 
arrangement of blue aud orange, and worst in a combination of yellow and 
violet. 

II. Tho simple colours,— red, yellow, and bliio,— combined in pairs, go 
together better than 000 simple colour and one binary colour containing 
that simple ono. For example 


lied and yellow harmonize bettor than rod and orange. 

Bed and blue 

ditto 

ditto 

red and violet 

Yellow and red 

ditto 

ditto 

yellow and oi*anga» 

Y^low and blue 

ditto 

ditto 

yollow and green* 

Blue and rod 

ditto 

ditto 

blue and violet. 

Blue and yellow 

ditto 

ditto 

blue and green* 


III. In an arrangemont of <me simple colour with a binary colour contafnlng 
the dmple one, the brighter the latter Is, when compared with the former, 
the better tho eoutruit; or, in other word% in anungemente bf thissorty 
Uii tone or intamiity tho ^mplo eoUnir ought to bo lowor Uiaa that of iho 
tterFOobor, FW trample.*— 
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Bod and violot contrast better than blue and violelw 
Yellow and orango ditto ditto red and orange^ 

Yellow and groon ditto ditto blue and gi^een. 

IV. When two colours harmonize badly, they had botior be separated by 
aomothing white* 

V. Black never produces a bad effect when combined with two bright colours. 
In such cases, indeed, It is often better than white, especially when separate 
ing the one colour from the other. For example,— Black produces a harmony 
of contrast with the following binary arrangements ; viz., rod and orange, rod 
and yellow, orango and yellow, orango and green, yellow and green. 

VI. Black associated with dark colours, such as blue and violet, or with 
bright colours with a deep tone, produces harmonies that often have a good 
effeet. For example, an arrangement of black, blue, and violet, is better 
than one of white, blue, violet, white, &c. ; tlio latter being too violent^ 

Vn. Black with two colours, one bright and the other dark, is not so good 
as when the two colours aro both light ; and in tho first case, the brighter one 
of the colours, tho more the effect produced. Thus, in tho following arrange- 
ment, hladk is inferior to white 

Red and blue. | Ornnf’e and bine. | TclUm and bine. | Qreea and violet. 

Bed and violet. | Orange and violet. | Green and blue. | 

Lastly, with yellow and violet, if not inferior to white, black, at all 
events, produces but a middling effect. 

VIII. Grey, with two luminous colours, though perhaps it docs not produce 
a deoidedly bad effect, makes tho arrangement look fiat, and is inferior to 
black or white. With rod and orange, perhaps grey may bo better than white ; 
but it is inferior to it, os well as to black, when placed with red and green, rod 
and yellow, orange and yellow, orango and green, or yellow and green ; it is 
also inferior to white, with yellow and blue. 

IX. Grey associated with dark colours, such as blue and riolet, and with 
bright colours of a deep tone, does not produce so good an effect as black in the 
same cases. If the colours do not look well together, it is better to separate 
thorn. 

X. Grey and two colours, one bright and the other dark, is bottei than 
white, if the latter produces a contrast of too deep a tone, and better thai 
black, if the latter increases the proportion of dark colours too much. Fot 
example, grey is better than black with green and violet, green and bite, 
orange and violet. 

XI. When two colours harmonize badly, they had better be separated 

by white, l^k, or grey ; but, in so doing, attention most bo paid to the 
tone of the ooleurs, and to the proportion of light and dark colours; For 
•xamide^ as to the tone of the colours, the effect of white with red and orange 
it lessened in propoitioii as their tones are deepened. Blae^, on the contrary, 
dees voty well with the same etdoum at their normal tone ; that U, whmi, 
nrHhont emitaitiingimy black, they aio as Intent Lastly, gmy 
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IS sot 80 good as l 7 kck wUh red asd orasge, sor do«i it produoo to % 
contrast as white. 

179a Then, again, with regard to the proportion of light asd dark 
colours, whenever the colours differ too much, either in their tone or by the 
brilliancy of the black or white associated with them, the arrangement in which 
each of the two colouis is separated by black or by white is preferable to 
that in which the black or Uio white separates each couple of colours. 

1791. Thus the arrangement— white, blue, w'hito, violet, &o.. Is bette* 
than the arrangement, white, blue, violet, white, &c. ; so black, rod, black, 
oinnge, black, &c., is bettor than black, red, orange, black, kc. 

1792. Colours arc also separated into cool and warm colours. The former 
should prevail in gardens laid out on gravel, which is itself generally a 
warm colour ; the latter in those laid out on grass, which Is invariably a oold 
colour. For instance, in gardens on gravel, grey, lilac, yellow, white, blue, 
green, &c., should predominate ; in those on grass, purple, pink, scarlet, 
and orange should prevail. White, however, is equally suitable for gardens 
of both descriptions, and, unless whore the gravel is very light, is always 
striking and effective ; and nothing can well bo more cbnsto or beautifbl than 
beds, broad margins, or lines of white contiguous to gross,— it is equally 
striking in juxta-position to bright red gravel. As a practical rule, the most 
intense colours should bo placed in the coiitro of bods, and the loss decided 
tints used for contrasting rings or edgings. Generally, too, the smallor the 
beds the more liberaUy may the intense colours— as scarlet, &o.— be intro- 
duced, and vice versd, A bed containing fifty plants of Messrs. Woodroofa 
or Robinson’s Defiance verbena is a gem of beauty ; a laigobed of 500 dassle 8 
and offends by Ite excessive glare. In nearly all cases, such masses require 
broad margins of complementary or contrasting hues to impart the charm of 
softness and subdued beauty. The cool colours already noticed, and neutrals, 
—that is, mixed hues or plants of no very decided colours,— are often mad 
with the happiest effect to soften and tone down the influence of very bril- 
liant tints. Much exception has been taken to the present style of furnishing 
flower-gardens, on the ground of the monotony or flatness of suHaee it induces* 
Some would be inclined to designate it a dead eca, and I must admit that it 
is often a level plain of beauty. But it should bo l)omo in mind that smootbneaa 
and evenness of surface is one of the elements of beauty. Besides, to enjoy 
beauty in masses, the eye must be able to sec it at a glance. Nothing must b# 
too high to intercept the lino of vision, and break up unity of expressiofiiilld 
oneness of effect, compelling ns to look at it in detail only. ISvery sopsiwls 
part of a garden, like a picttire, should bo beautiful in itself ; but all dbould 
appear subservient to the grandeur of tbe whole. Henoo the supsriority of 
the present to the old-fashioned plan of furnishing tbe flower-garden. It Is 
not so much that we have more and better flowers (altbough w« bam tliti), 
but it is chiefly that they are more tastofefly di^»osed and beUar teem. T%is 
also censUtutes one of the chief charms of Dutdi, or sunk gardemt Stiodleig 
qt a comiderable iflfvaMon above them, the eve sees* and |h# mind ee»SVi- 

‘ 3P r 
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tho vliold at a glafico ; and if they are iroll furnished^ the result is the 
highest amount of pleasure with the least effort. However^ those who desire 
more Tariety in the sky outline of their gardens^ can introduce tall trained' 
plants of scarlet geraniums^ brugmansias, heliotropes^ fuchsias^ cassias^ j:c. ; 
or iropwolums, convolrulus, and other climbers, as centres to their beds. 

X793. Those who have seen the rows of circular beds furnished in this 
manner by Mr. Robert Fish at Puttoridgobury can hardly fall to bo charmed 
with this style. These siarerst however, as they are technically called, require 
great taste and judgment in their introduction, and ai*e soUlcan either edbetivo 
or admissible, except in circular beds. As ribbon borders are now so fashion- 
able, the following remarks and arrangements from Mrs. Merrifield's excel- 
lent essay on the Harmony of Colours, exemplified by the Exhibition, 
may be studied to good purpose, although, perhaps, neither of them are 
examples of the left nllons, The following is something like a natural prism 
ot rainbow 

Dark crimson. | Fed. I Green* I Bull red* 

Mixed. I Orand^e. | Blue. | Grey. 

Geranium. | Yellow. I Violet. I Mulberry. 

X794. The following is given as an instance of defective arrangement:- 

Bark blue* Green. Blue. Brown. 

Scarlet* Pea«c;rccn. Scarlet* Balmou. 

Green* Black. Violet. Pea-green# 

Buif. Bark green. Orange. Blue. 

Violot. Scarlet. Cool green. Black. 

< 795 * Here wo have black, dark blue, and pea-grocn in sucoosslon ; sapphire- 
blue between two scarlets, pea-green between black and blue, — all unpleasant 
combinations of colour. The dark and light colours are arranged indis- 
oriminately, without any regard to efiect. Tho following arrangement of the 
tame colours will bo found more agreeable : — 

Bark blue* Bark brown. Black. Violet. 

Orange, Scarlet. Pea-geeen. Green. - 

6appEire-bluo. Pca-grecn. Scarlet. Scarlet. 

Bla^. Violet. Bark green. Bark blue. 

Gxoen* Salmon. BofiT. 

1796. In this arrangement, the dark and brilliant colours, such as orange 
and scarlet, occur at regular intervals, all tho inharmonious conirtisis of the 
last diagram are avoided, and the colours are arranged, as nearly as the mate- 
rials vrill admit, according to the laws of contrast : light and dark blue ai*e 
opposed to orange ; scarlet is contrasted with green, and green with violet. 

X797, In pictorial arrangement, variety of colour is obtained by the intro* 
duetiim ^ difTerent hues of the same colour, and of different degrees of bright- 
ness. Tot eicampla, although it is proper to repeat certain colours^ as red 
Ibr iastsaee, It hr not necessary that all the reds in a pictmre should be a bright 
fbrmUion-eolour : on the contrary, the picture wU! gain in beauty if one i^ould 
beof% dun earthy red^ a third brimaon, and so on, through all the soaleof 
esionr* Mr* Molntceh, in his the Oarden,^ remarks upon this 

thua:---<^!!1ds rule will be of asristanoe io gardenme, as It e^rt^ds the 
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coloured matcrfol at their di»po»aI. The principle of repetition Is quite In 
accordance with the laws of harmonious arrangtmont.” The following in an 
example, the colours used being scarlet, orange, black, white, blue, green, 
and some of the scini-ncutral colour*. They may bo arranged with oxcelknt 
eilect, thus 

Dark blue, White. Black, flcarlct. 

Scarlet. lllaok. 'While, Dark grcc 

While, Linhi drab, Blaek. rrinisea, 

JJla.k, Jiiisi k. WliUe. 

Blue. Orujice, <>ru.j;e, DurU j:rcy 

Bro\\n. JBjt'K ( 0 , 7 . Dark red, 

Seal’ll t. Willie. 

7^ U. However, huch ru’clilii i:* aro F<Iihdn 1 indleablo or dcsln 
actual plauliiig. It would loijuiiu a b^ukr ten \aids nido to bold Mtch an 
aimngcnieut; and it‘o\cr so succcfsI ally riiauagcd, too much of a good thing 
would bo the gcncml vciMicI’, 

17^9. Dibliou-bordcrs, from six to twelve feet wide, and planted with so many 
distinct and separate colours, nro gfiic»r;dly tlio nioht oflVclivo. For the 
greatest width hero stated, purhn|/8 they are inrst beautiful diviikd by a row 
of the tidiest plants in tlio midtllo, and both hides plunttd alike, or din'eront 
in colour, but similar in height, gradually falling from the coutio to thosidiJs, 
My largest ribbon tlii's season rises from front to back clc\eu rows deep. It 
is bounded on one side by a tcrnico walk fourteen feet v\ Ido ; on tbo other, by ft 
gravel walk tivo feet wide. The following is the arraugemeni :-»• 

Iflt Kow.—LohcUa speciosft. . 7tli Row,~’‘Aj;<*rulum mejicanuia (me* 

2 a(l Uow,—t>rs«tiura t ‘ * *'• - • - - 

3rU Row.— UoMfG*cliam grrauium. HUi Ihiw.— (’cOhraria Jaaritiros, 

4 th Row. — Rurplp King verbona. tMU Row.— Pcnila nankinpioiia. 

6 th Row.— Calceolaria aurea Uori- lOtu Row.— Dwarf yellow (iiihliu, 

buudu. 1 1 lU Row.— CrvMf al Palace r*arlct 

0th Row.— I'uneks ecarlct goruninm. 12lU Row.— AVmle verbena. 

g 4 .— Tjik 

i8co. To socuro asupidy ol vegetaidcs in tlio winter and early sjning, all 
arrangements not already comj*lclcd .should now bo mudo without delay ; tUo 
giwth of those already plantc<t encouraged by hoeing and stirring the earth 
ixmnd the roots, and wliorc sings abound, thoir ravages counteracted by 
cowing soot or lime on the soil. 

i8oi. CVery.—Tho cartlunguip of this useful vegetable now demands 
special attention. The sowings made in July and August will now bo ready 
for transplanting. The cultivation Taric.s in many districts, Lancashire 
producing plants which, lor size and delicacy of Ravoor, aro unsurpassed; 
and it may bo worth while to examine tho sevoral modes of • 
so desirable a vegetable, which, as we learn from PhilRps^ is 
diuretie, fdbrilugoos, and Tultict*ary, both the root* and seeds being 
in obStmitio&s of tbo liver and spleen: th^ warm and dry; tbey|^utlljf> 
ntlondate, and omryy oRT fevers, 
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1802* Tbo cckry-j lArit, Apium gravtoUntf is a bionuial in Its wild state, 
although tho mode of cultivation adopted makes an annual, except when grown 
for seed : it grows naturally in our marshy grounds, but we are indebted to Italy 
for the esculent vegetable as well as the name, eefen ; ac/ie being tho popular 
English name given to it by Ray and tho older writci-s. It is proiiagatod by 
seed, which is best obtained from tho sced-feheps. It may bo sown in any 
month from Christmas to April. To get plants for tho table in September, it 
should bo sown in February in pans, which should be placed on a moderate 
holbod :* in about three weeks they will germinate, and, when about two 
inches high, the I3lants should bo pricked out under glass, either in a frame 
or in pots, in a compost of loam, and three parts well-rotted dung. If in pots, 
shift them in April, and at tho end of May plant them in shallow trenches in 
a warm part of tho garden. If the trenches are dug out to the depth of two 
feet, six inches of hot dung placed in the bottom to stimulate tbo plants, the 
soil replaced, and tbo plants put in and covered with hand-glasses, an early 
crop will be tho result. A second sowing should be made in March, still on a 
hotbed or in pans, or protected by sashes and mats until tho plants aro up ; 
when fit to handle, they should bo pricked out on a slight hotbed, or on a warm 
border. After a few weeks they should bo again transplanted into a similar 
bed, and placed four or five inches apart each way. In July tho plants will 
bo fit to plant out in trenches for autumn use ; a third eowhg in April, 
treated in a similar manner, will l»o ready for winter use, pricking them out 
in fresh loam and docompof.eil leaf-mould when largo enough to handle. 

1803. Tho mode of cultivation recommondedbyMr. Cuthill **is to dig out a 
trench two spades deop and five to six feet wide, banking up tho mould on 
either side in tho bottom of tho trench ; fill in a foot of tho strongest manure, 
such as decomposed cow*d\»ng, and cover it over with three or four inches of 
mould for planting in ; or if tho ground is very rich, half tho quantity of 
manure. Tho plants aro then taken direct from tho beds and planted, root 
and bead entire, not trimmed,— a plan which ought to be discontinued in every- 
thing.” Tho plants aro placed eight inches apart, the rows four to six feet 
apaii;, according to tho siso of plants required. When the plants are al>out 
18 inches high, blanching commences by throwing the soil round tho roots 
and ridging up, the intermediate ground being planted with coleworta, 
lettuce, and other light crops likely to bo off before tho celery requires 
earthing-up. 

1804. In gentlemen’s and other private gardens, where more importance Is 
attached to having crisp well-flavoured heads than those of large siso, trenches 
six feet wide are dug out to a foot deop ; in the bottom of this troneh a layer 
of decomposed dung, or decayed leaves, three parts reduced, is laid. This is 
worked up with tho bottom spit of the soil, hut sometimes it is laid in, trodden 
dbwn, and three ioehes of soil laid over it, in which the plants ore set In rows 
•eross tho bed, nino inches apart, and ten inohei opart in the row. Others 
put a aecQiiid layer of inanure over the first when it tms been tecoipomted with 
Iht first This is aoniethnoi mixed with tail befors phmting, tho whols 
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being forlccd oTcr several times before tbe plants are put in. Fre<i< eut sbiTt- 
ing is found useful. 

1805. In order to avoid anything approaching a check to the plants, they 
are taken up and every root and leaf carefully preserved, the bottom of the 
larger outside leaves carefully examined, and every bud and sucker cat’efoTly 
removed with the point of tho kuifo. Some cultivators go so far as to cut 
the beds in which tho plants arc growing into square pieces, an<l removing the 
whole mass with the plant by introducing a trowel tmder it, and jdanting It 
bodily to its new abode. Immediately after planting, a copious 'W'atcring 
should be given. In its wild state, celery delights in situations whore it can 
receive an unlimited supply of moisture,~and nature is always an excellent 
guide where cult i vat ion is concerned ; celery trcnchrs should then, throughout 
their growth, receive abundant supplies of water. When pbnlcd, the hod or 
trench is usually a few inches below tho ncighl^ouring soil. The trenches 
should have some means of shading from tho glare of tho noonday sun ; old 
lights, bushes of firs, or other deneo objects, for a few hours every day, will 
sufHcc. Crops of peas are sometimes grown between the rows to afford tho 
required shelter, and there can bo no moro economical mode of supplying it, 
provided the rows run from north to south, and nro sufH doutiy rti>art to admit 
of It. 

1806. The subsequent treatment of celery is very simple. Ilcmovo all side- 
shoots and weeds, stir tho earth frequently, and water whenever required, 
occasionally with weak manurcwalcr ; sometimes adding a liltlo qukik-limo 
to tho water for tho l>encfit of wonns and slugs. If tho celcrj’*fly appears, a 
little soot, applied dry or in water, and sprinkled over tho foliage, will bo 
usofiil. After these waterings, s thin covering of dry soil thrown over tho 
trench will check evaporation. As tho time for banking'Up ap]>i'oaches, itis 
tho practice in some jdaces to tio tho plants up with bass strings, partly to 
keep tho outer loaves in proper order, but partly also to assist in tho blanching 
process. When lightly tied up at the top, the centre is encouraged to rise 
and swell. 

*807. It has been a questkm whether celery should be earthed * up at onoo, 
or progressively, putting it on a little at a time. Mr. Judd, a very successful 
grower, reports to tho llorUcailtuml Society, " that it is not well to load the 
plants with too much mould at once ; tho two first mouldings, therefore, are 
done very sparingly, and with tho common dmw hoe, foiming a ridge on each 
side of tho plants, and leaving them in a hollow to receive tho full benebt of 
tbe rain and watorings. When they aro strong enough to boar water, the 
naoutdhig is better dono with tho spade, still keeping tho plants in a hollow, 
and continuing tho process through tho autumn, gradually dimlnlshfog the 
breadth at top till it is drawn at last to a sharp ridge os possible to stand tho 
winter.” 

r8o8. In order to prevent tbe earth falling on part of the plants, Ifn Jndd 
took a long lino made of boss, tied tho end round tho tot plant in a Yow^ 
twisted it rmitid the second, and m round each plantin fastening 
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U to tlio last ill tbo row. When the moulding is finished, be remOTCS the line* 
By this moans ho earths-up without injuring tho plants. 

1809. Cuthill performs the operation entirely with the spado, — no hand* 
earthing is employed. Parallel lines aro stretched on each side of the row, 
and 18 inches from tho plaint, and tho mould is cut out of tho alloys to form 
the blanching ridgo, tho wliolo being effected at tbreo different times, and it 
is not attempted until the plants aro 18 inches high. 

1810. In carthing'iip in tho broad or Scotch bods, ''tho plants,'* says 
Mr, Iklclntosh, aro disencumbered of all side-shoots and suckers; two 
piooos of D-incli deal aro laid ono on each side of the plants, inclining to 
each other at the top, and kept in their place by a triangular piece of board 
or wedge, and tied together, while a man at each side breaks up tho soil 
finely, and throws it between tho boards as high as it is intended to bo carried, 
‘which is an average of six inches. The boards arc then lifted gently, and tho 
soil fulls in between the plants." 

1811. Mr. Itobert Fish, who has published an excellent monograph on celery 
cultivation, adopts the tyitig-np system prc\)ous to cartlnng. lie recommends 
us "not to caiMh-up for eoinidcto blanching more than throe weeks or a 
month at furthofit bchuo the plants are required for uf c, and let this earthing- 
up bo done at once ; or, at furthest, not more than twice for early crops. With 
late winter celery, a similar rule holds as to tying up; but, of course, they 
should bo finally cfirlhod-up by tho beginning of Xovember." IIo rccom- 
mends coal-ashes to be applied in order to keep off icnnin. " For single rows 
and beds alike, I use,” ho says, boards placed fully close to the plants 
longitudinally, or across, as tho ease may bo, 3>tucitig a few eomicircular pieces 
of zinc, two to each plant as it stands in tho row. Between tho boards and 
tho plant, and tho zinc and tho plant, the ashes arc trundled in, and tho earth 
banked up over it in tho usual way, and firmly pressed as the boards aro with- 
draivn. By tlus mode a cono of allies sniToimds each plant, and repels, for 
a time at least, worms and slugs from eating and disfiguring tho stems,” 

r8i2. " Notwithstanding my use of ashes, I find the plants suffering from 
the foliage dampingoff aftorchangos of temperature and heavy saturating rains. 
Tbobestremody is to usca lighter material than even aconoof ashes for banking 
np." This Mr, Fish found in a rough mixturo of coarse hay, leaves, and grass, 
with which bo entirely covered tho cclory-bcds from C to Ifi inches thick, 
according to tho tomperaturo,— to make it too thick might produce heating ; 
the plants for tho winter crops being previously earthed -up fully balfwaj*, 
with a thick dusting of coal-ashes and soot on tho top. Whether in be^ls or 
rows, by keeping n cone-liko ccnlro, tho surface will soon bo consolidated so 
iis to throw off rains, while tlio air freely penetrates the loose mass, and frost is 
excluded by extra covoriog in sever© weather. By this means tho celery pro- 
0Cms oil its pleasant crispness. 

1B13. In UfUng celery "always begin at ono end of a row,” say^Mr. McIntosh, 
tlio plants np by tha roots, and carefully avoid bruising tho atoms or 
breaking the learos. Cut the roots off, and bury them In the trench, hut 
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remoro tlie pl&nt to tho vegctable-hoiise; Hcmovo tho outer learoi tobo 
washed, and reserved for soaps. The centre parts oarofiulty examine, and 
more discoloured parts ; and when washed clean, dtp it in clear salt^ond^waier^ 
to dislodgo any small worms : this done, it passes out of the gardener's ears. 

t8i^. As frost sets in, a quantity of the crop for immediate use should bo 
taken up ; removing the roots and soil, and tying tho Icaros together, oonrey 
thorn to tho root-cellar, and lay them in sand, not too dry. Iiookto them 
from time to time, to soo that they do not got too dry. 

1815. There aro many kin<l8 of celery in cultivation for early sorts. 

Early dwarf solid white is recommondod. 

Coles’s siiporb white only difTors in colour from his superb rod : both 
highly recommended. 

Manchester giant has a high reputation, but chiefly for its vigorous 
growth. 

Old solid rod, much grown by Ijondon markot-gardcnors, 

Sutton’s solid white, highly recommended for its colour and crispncss. 

Seymour’s white champion is roeoramendod for its compact, blanched, 
and crisp heart. 

1816. .^1 upamg us 1 >oi ng a permanent occupant of tho quarter in tho usual mode 
of management, now plantations may still be made on a rich soil, neither wet nor 
too stiff, but pulverizing readily under tho spado. On this soil a coating of 
ttch well-rotted stable-manure, throe or ft>ur inches thick, should bo spread, 
when tho gro\md should be trouohcd three spiwlos deep, tho manure bidng 
buried pretty equally at tho bottom sijitof each trench. Tho ground being dug 
and levelled, divide it into 4 -foot bods, with alleys two foot wide between 
each bod. 

1817. Select strong one-year-old plants without tops, and plant them two 
ro\v.s in each 4 -fool botl, tho rows a foot from each siilo of tho bod, and the 
plants a foot apart in tho rows. 

1818. The method of planting is n.s follows Strain tho garden-Hno 
longitudinally along tho bods, a foot fi-om the edgo ; then witli a spado 
cutout a small trench or drill vertical to tlio lino, six inches deep. In 
this trench set the i)lanis upright against tho vertical side, so that tho 
crown of the plant stands upright, and tw'o or three inches below tho sur- 
face of tho ground, spreading o\*t tho roots against tho back of tho troucb, 
and drawing a little earth "Vound tho roots with the hand to steady ihoRL 
When tho whole row is planted, with a rake draw the earth Into the tmniOli 
round the roots of the plants ; then proceed with the next row in tho witno 
manner. As a ydantation of asparagus only comes into bearing tho third 
year, it is sometimes customary to sow a thin crop of onions over tho bods at 
tho time of planting, afterwards raking tho surface of tho bods smooth. Ai 
soon as they begin to grow, give a good watering with satt-ond-water, About 
the strength of sea- water ; then keep tho bod clear of weeds, pulling up oU 
onions, or other siirface^rops, where they como tip eloso to tho plants^ mA 
tho now bods will suffer no injurjv 
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. tBrg, Aaotliep pracUce strongly recommended by some culiavatow isto Movr 
wifutttg(uhs66d8 at once on the beds whore they are to grow. This requiros 
tlio ssaae deep trenching and heavy manuring already described. The beds 
thus prepared, a lino is drawn in the 4*foot beds a foot from eatdi edge, and 
a foot apai't* Upon those lines, at every 12 inches, a few seeds are planted 
about an inch deep. When the seedlings como up, tliin out, leaving only one 
of the most vigorous plants. A bed thus sown, and carefully weeded and 
tnanurod, and the surface stirred in autumn and spring, will produce buds 
in the fourth year, and fine largo plants in the fifth year, and will continue to 
bear for twelve or fourteen years, 

1830. Established bods of asparagus require top-dressing oveiy spring, and 
March is the best month for tho purpose. This is done by digging in with a 
threo-pronged fork, with short flat tines, a spring-dressing of well -rotted 
manure, which has been laid on the beds in the previous autumn, more or loss 
thick, according to tho state of tho beds, loosening every part to a moderate 
depth, but avoiding the crowns of tho plants. This gives free access to the 
light and air, and free percolation for the water. Immediately after this 
dressing, rako tho beds smooth and regular before tho plants begin to shoot. 

i8at« The French practice is to dig a trench five foot wide and tho length of 
the bed, laying aside the best of tho soil for surface use. On the bottom of tho 
trench is laid, first, six inches of rich stable-manure ; above It, eight inches 
turf ; again, six inches of well-rotted dung, and then eight inches of tho reserved 
eoU sifted ; over this six inches of thoroughly decomposed manure, and six 
inches more ofthe soil thrown aside in making tho trench, well mixed toge- 
ther by digging. Tho beds thus formed arc five feet wide, with alleys between 
two feet wide. The roots are planted in tho bods in rows 18 inches apart, 
and 18 inches apart in the rows ; a handful of fine mould is placed under 
each plant, over which the roots are carefully spread, the crown being 
an inch and a half below tho surface ; a spadeful of fine sand is now thrown 
over the crown, and tho operation is completed. In order to procure an early 
supply of this delicious vegetable, they prepare a moderately warm hotbed in 
the manner pointed out in page 184. On this six inches of rich mould is laid, 
and a sufficient number of asparagus from an old bed planted. Over this lay 
a lew inches of the same soil, covering the whole with sufficient Utter to keep 
out the fhjot, or by mats over tho frame. The^ plants will soon start into 
growth. A little liquid manure applied occaslontdly will keep up a vigorous 
growth, and tho plants, if properly managed, will bo ready to cut by 
CbriSbmtm, 

xSaa. Cutiinff Aiparagtu is an operation of some delicacy. It should be cut 
with a saw-edged knife, having a straight, narrow, tapering blade, about six 
sir eight inohes long, end an inch broad at the haft, rounding off at tho point, 
^hen the ihoots are fit to cut, the knife is slipped peipendicularly close to the 
catting, or rather sawing, it off slantingly three or four inohes below 
l&e eurfooe, taking care not to touch any young shoot coming out cl the 
wtammwA 
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idi3» SedkaU may be grown in about nine montba fi'om the eeod^ % the 
folbwlng manner, in place of the expensive and tedious process now fol* 
lowed The ground having been prepared in winter, and subjected to a month 
or two of frost in a rough state, tho sood should bo sown In the latter end of 
hlaroh or early in April, and even os lato as May. Having selected a piece of 
ground, open but sheltered, trench it three feet deep, using plenty of mannro 
— at least a third part.,— mixing it thoroughly with tho soil ; when ready, 
strike the ground into 4 -foot bods, and sow two rows of seed in patehos two foot 
apart. As soon as tlic plants come up, thin out to two or three in the patch, 
and when fairly established, romovo all but ono. In the course of tho season 
use abundant supplies of liquhl manure, and keep the surface well stirred. In 
autumn tho beds will bo covered with fino hciihhy leaves and plump crowns. 
Pick off tho leaves as they decay, and as soon ns they at o all oO’, the. crowns 
should bo slightly covered with ashes or taunoi's bark till wanted for forcing. 
In November, tho plants will bo ready for forcing, either on tho beds or in 
some more shaded corner. Trcatml in tho manner doscribod above for ,'ispa- 
mgus, seakalo may bo produced as a Christmas vegetublc. 

1824. Cardoom-^X perennial in its native country,— tho shores of tho Modi* 
terranean,— it becomes an annual in this country, tho first sowing taking ph\o» 
in the beginning of iMurch, on a very slight hotboil ; in April, on tho natural 
gro\md ; and again in Junc» for next spring’s crop. Tho tt*cnchc8 aro dug as 
for celery, and moderately manured with well -docom posed dung. In sowing, 
two or three seeds are sown together in a clumi), 12 inches apart. Should each 
vegetato, remove all but ono, when six inches high. When the plant is 18 inches 
high, put a stake to it, and tie tho leaves lightly to it, oai lhing uj^ the stem at 
tho same time, like celery. Throughout the summer, water copiously and 
froquently with soft water and a little guano, to prcviujt flowering. In f3ep. 
teznber tho early crop will bo fit for uro ; remove tho earth carefully, take the 
plant up by tho roots, which are cut off ; tho points of tho loaves aro also cut 
off to where they are solid and blanched. TIicso are carefully washed, tho 
parts of tho loaf-stalks loft tied to tho stem, and they aro ready for tho cook. 

1825. Caulifiomrs may still bo sown in some situations, and those sown last 
month are now ready to prick out under hrmd-glr^eos, or in frames, as they 
advanco: if the season is mild, they may even bo planted out under a south 
wall, provided the plants arc not wet at tho roots. Tho.so phnU advtmdng 
and beading should have the largo leaves broken and turned over them, to 
give shelter from sun and rain, and by having tlio earth drawn round tbostam. 
The plants sown in May will now bo ready for planting out in rows two foot 
and a half asunder, giving them a copious watering to pi'omoto their growth. 

1826. Prepare a pieco of ground by deep trenching and copious 
manming, iorspring cabbages, savoys, and winter greens, and keep it forked 
over regularly until tho plants are sufficiently advanced for planting out. 
Whw wady, plant them in rows two foot apart, woteriog them well to seUlo 
the earth at tbolr rooU. Savoys and spring cabbages, in particular, rc'-piiro a 
rkh soil thoroughly manurod with well-rotted dung. 
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i837» broccoli require also a good soil ricbly manured : plant tlicm oat 
froin tlio beds in rows whero they are to grow, two feet apart each way : water 
as soon as planted, repeating it till tbo plants haro rooted. Mr. Errington 
itnds an advantage in dibbling a large bolo to receive the plants, and filling it 
ttp with calcined wood or vegetable ashes. This crop may follow poaa with 
advantage, or oven between tbo rows of lato sorts. 

1828. broccoli Seeds mtiy also be sown to stand the winter, and come np 
for a lato sining crop. 

1829. Smssds Sprouts and WitUer Greens may also be planted out for 
autumn uso. 

11830. JSndive Seeds sown now will come in to supply plants for autumn 
uso ; the green curlod being tbo best for main crops. Water the beds in 
dry weather, and tio up to blanch plants advancing to maturity. Big up a 
piece of good ground, manure well, and rako smooth. In this plant pomo 
strong endive-plants a foot apart each way, and water as soon as plaiitcd ; 
repeating it in dry weather. 

1831. Small Saladhp.-^How cresses, mustard radishes, and other small 
salads, every seven days, chousing a shady border, and sowing iii very shal- 
low drills, watering daily. 

1832. ZeWttew.— Sow cos and cabbngo lettuces in a bed of rich mellow 
ground ; in tho first, second, and fourth week, prick out on nursery -beds the 
plants last sown, and plant out tbo strongest plants in tho open ground. Big 
neatly and rako evenly, and put in tho plants by lino 12 inches apart eacli 
way : continue to water till rooted. 

1833. Spinaehf for winter uso, sown lato in July or early in August, should 
now bo planted out. Tho prickly-seeded, dr trianguhu'-leavcd, is tho hardiest 
{qt winter uso. 

1834. Turnip-radishes (black and white) should now bo sown for winter 
uso ; also sonio small Italian (white and rod) for autumn uso. 

1835. Onions may bo sown of tho Strasburg nod Welsh sorts, caily this 
month ; tho forrosjr to transplant in tho spring, tho latter for use in salads. 
The general crop will bo ready for harvesting. 

1836. Carrots should bo sown this month in an open situation, and on light 
•oil, sowing them as soon as tho bod will work after digging. 

1837. Turnips may still bo sown for autumn and winter use, the Early Stone 
being a good sort ; sowing immediately after digging, and sowing thin, lloo 
tho crop# sown in May and Juno in dry weather, and thin out till the piimti 
.are seven or eight inches apart. 

I 5.— Frtjit-Gaudeb, 

1838* Tho chief work to bo done in tho fruit-garden and orchard IsImiTcsA* 
ing and preparation for planting, either to replace decaying trees, or for now 
plantations. In either case IH it bo understood, that while something of Uie 
^ure •ttoeess depends cm •oil, subsoil, and situation# on which sui^ceU w$ 
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Karo already remarked^ I^orfoct draina^^ i» Indispensable. SoO and subaeO 
wav both bo corrected by propcrl3'-prcparod stations, if tho drainage bo snl&« 
cient ; witbout it success is impossible. 

1839. Early apples and i>oars, now coming on, should bo gathered a day or 
two before ilioy aio ripe ; and it is not unusual to make two or three ^Uieiv 
ings from the same tree, for, if gathcretl too soon, they shrivel ; and If sufibred 
to remain on tho tree after maturity, much of tho best fruit will fall and get 
bruised while being gatbored. As they aro gathered, lay tho pears singly, 
and tho apples in tiers, of not moro than two deep ; and separate, carefully, 
all bruised fruit All lateral shoots of wall-trees and espaliers should bo cut 
pretty closely in, there being no danger now of their breaking, 

1840. Peaches and Xertarines rotjuiro to bavo tho futuro boaring-shoots 
nailed in oloseh’, and all laterals not rc«pured, removed, so that tho fruit may 
have the full benefit of the sun, from whicli it derives tho colour and flavour. 
A few of the leaves may also be removed whenj they shade tho fruit too much. 
As the fruit fl]>proac]u‘a its vipeued state, nets should beextendod benoatbit 
to catch any falling fruit. To iwotort tho fruit from wasjw, uro Haythom's 
hexagon netting ; it a«lmits of perfectly free circulation of air, and at the same 
time keeps off wasps ami flics. Should mildew appear at any time, dust tho 
shoots with flour of fitil]Onir ; an occasional washing with soap-suds and 
syringing with pure water will also bo useful, avoiding, of co«ir«o, api>roaching 
too near to tho fruit with either. 

1841. Tho object of training and pruning is to produce fruit. If this is not 
specially attended to in tho case of the peach and noctariuo, tho fruit will bo 
omall, as well as ** few and far between.*' To sufTor trees to throw out long 
luxurious branches, to bo loj>pcd off at tbo end of their growth, reason tells us 
must bo bad management, while Mr. llivers tells us that nil the pruning ro» 
quired for wall or dwarf trees should bo done w ith tho finger and thumb nlono ; 
that is, ho would pinch off every shoot not required in tho futuro economy of 
tho tree. By this means ho w ould direct all the saj) of tho tree to tho pro* 
duction of strong young wood and fruit. It is obvious, therefore, that if pruning 
has been neglected bitlicrto, no time should bo lost in getting them in order now* 
Eet all very luxuriant wood and fore right brancljcs, os W'oll os all straggling 
branches, bo cut out, loading ample sloro of young shoots, however, for next 
year’s i^e, nailing all in close and regular to the wall at their natural length, 
so that all branches laid in in former months arc firm in their places, and all 
gross shoots stopped. Make a final thinning of apricots, peaches, and nectarines; 
stop and thin plums, and syringe continually for fnsoots. M. Du BreuU 
recommends tho application of a solution of sulphate of iron dissolved in 
water, in the proportion of twenty-three grains to two pints of water, to tb# 
peach. ^‘It stimulates the absorbing pro}>orticis of tho leaves, wbloh ihtii 
attract more vigorously the rising sap. *’ Ho also applies tho same solution to 
the fmlt at three different stages of its growth, motstoning the fruit with ft 
when it has attained a fourth of its growth, again when ft is half*grown, and, 
hnalfy, wkm at threof/otirihs of iu siiob The solution excites Its vaiim 
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fttiraote to them a quantity of tb© sap, and greatly increases 
tbo size of tbo fruit. 

1842. As tbo fruit begins to ripen, tbo attacks of wasps and snails beeomo 
Tory annoying* For tho benefit of tho former, hang up some phials filled 
with sugared water or beer. This will attract the wanderers from their quarry. 
Snails must be looked for diligently after a shower of rain, and a train of 
powdered lime round tho stem uriU keep them off in dry weather. They are 
also subject to attacks of tho red spider during dry weather. As preventive 
ts well as cure, wash the trees with water in which 'flour of sulphur is hold in 
suspension. Ahthe same time give them a good soaking with water at tho 
roots ; thick mulching will also strengthen the trees to resist this insidious foe. 

1843. Applet^ Pears, Cherries, and Pfitmi.— -Apples roquii*o very little atten- 
tion now ; a slight thinning-out of cross-shoots, bearing in mind that with tho 
apple, as with all other fruit, the best grown is at the extremities of tho 
bmiuihos ; therefore encourage short- jointed wood ; and in shortening any of 
them prune Yxidk to a bud which, from its hoaltliy appearance, indicated by 
its browniiih green, promises to extend the tree. Tho Pear requires more 
onorgotie treatment. Tho young spray, which requires thinning out towards 
tho end of Juno, and tho removal of all watery -looking shoots, reserving all of 
tho opposite character for selection in winter. At this time, also, stop all 
yovmg shoots, except those at tho extremities of tho branches, Iry pinching 
out tho terminal bud, and tying down to tho rails all such as do not interfere 
with tho fruit-spurs. Cutting back such as do intorforo to two or ihroo eyes, 
loavo as many leaves as possible round tho terminal bud. 

1844. The in moderately rich soil, Ins a tendency to produce gross* 
©hoots between tho stem and tho extremity of tho branches. These, if they 
have not boon removed, now require tho foremost care ; whero they arc not 
required, lot them bo cut away, reserving all short-jointed wood and leading 
©hoots necessary to babmeo tho treo. 

1845. With tho Cherry little or no shortening-back is necessary, pruning 
being confined to thinning away cross and interior shoots on standard trees, 
and spurring baok'those shoots which are too close togotbor. 

1846. All kinds of fruit-trees may now b© budded ; branches added where 
required, by approach-grafting or inarcliing ; and trees of healthy growth, 
but bearing indifferent fruit, may now become tho stocks fora fi*uit of superior 
quality by tho processes already described. 

1847. f/oo^«2)ernVr.>-Thin out all overloaded bushes, stop ond thin out all 
©hoot©, and mat over where necessary, to retard ripening. Look over tho bashes 
lor oateipillars, and destroy by every possible moans. Many cxpMient© are 
rooommended for the destruction of those post©. Hellebore powder, digitalis, 
and nnslokeil Umo, have been tried ; and a layer of tanner*© bark laid on the 
ground in the autnmn is said to have had the effect of keeping away iasocta. 
iVtme away •all sidO'Spray in currants, and ©top raspberries when sufficiositly 
high. 

^848. There i© a mode of tnuning fruit-tree© which originated kx France^ 
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but t^hich has been importod into romo of our best gardens^ --at Trentbam# 
for instiince. There aro five lines set out for the culture of choice apples and 
pears on the wiro-training system ; they aro alternately cup- or vaso-shapod, 
and the rererso^ or umbrolladasUlon, which has an excellent oHcct^ and 
appeal's to bo Tory fi uitfuh 

1849. In the ganlcns of tho Luxembourg, the quarters in the fruit gardcai 
aro surroundod w^ith borders planted with cherry, plum, and apricot trees aa 
standards, while others aro trained in tho vaso-shapo, on 4 -foot stems. Tho 
head is formed hollow, tho shoots being annually tied down to hoops of wood 
of tho circumference required ; and all shoots which spring up in tho contro of 
tho vaso pinched off. Supposing a tree to have six shoots, they aro tied to n 
hoop at equal distances all round, and shortenoil to o few inches aljovo tho 
hoop, so as to leave them about a foot in length. From each of those two other 
shoots are trained towards a whlcr hoop, parallel with tho lirst, in tho fob 
lowing season, and this is continued annually until tho desired form is 
attained, and tho head of tho tree completely balanced in its cupdiUo form. 
AtTrcntliam and else w hero this form is attained by means of a light iron 
wire frame, tho umbrella form being produced in tho same manner, tho wires 
ra<liatlng from the centre corrc.-pvmiUng with tho number of shoots issuing 
from the stem, with booiis of thin wire on which the Intonrl shoots are tniined. 

1850. Another an-angement of tho cup-trained tree is rocommoiulod by 
M. Du Breuil. Starting with foArpriraar)' lateral shoots, these aro Buffered to 
extend themselves horizontally for tho first year. When they aro tied to the 
hoop and sloiq^od, each of these will throw otit two shoots tho second year, 
being kept at an equal degree of vigour by pinching. At the end of tho sooond 
season, these eight shoots are cut back to a foot from their base, with two 
buds on each ; those issuing on tho loft sido of tlio shoot being trained on a 
hoop towards tho left, at an angle of alx>ut 30 ® ; those on tho right, at tho 
same angle, in tho contrary direction; each thus crossing another at tho saino 
angle, and consequently at tho same distance from each other. Dui ing tho 
third year sixteen shoots arc suffered to grow, tho circle widening with eocU 
year, or rising at tho samo circumfcrcnco, according to tho taste of the 
trainer ; and this special training is continued tmtil it is scon fit to stop iU 
further growth, each of tho branches being grafted by approach to that which 
crosses. 

1851. The advantage presented by this mode of training is said to bo % 
more equal distnbutiun of the sap in tho whole extent of its brajuhos, and 
consequently a more equal diKtributlon of fruit, tho fruit on spurs bahig 
obtained in tho samo manner as iu tho pyramid Ircos. 

1852. Strawberriet, — Alpines are now in full bearing. This is also the atmon 
for saving seed, if seedlings aro desired for planting. Selecting a few of tho 
finest bearers, lot them bo fully nf>enod, and the seed savod. Take tho fi’uit 
and tub it on a piece of glass or slate, so that Uto pulp tnay 4 ry up, whoo tho 
seed may be rubbed off and preserved till the seasofi for rxtwing in the spHng. 
Buituora^ which Is the only moaos by which plauta «iw i^taiued ti no to tho 
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isort, fthould alio bo encouraged to grow, but no moro tban is required for 
new beds^ as tho fruit ii always largest and best whoro tbe runners are 
trimmed off* 


§ d,--FlX)WBR.CDLTURE UNDER UtAfiS. 

1853. Conscrifatory.-— For several months past tbo groat difficulty boro has 
boon ono of selection. It is not flowers merely that must bo had ; but what 
flowers shall wo choose to accept ?— Azaleas, geraniums, fuchsias, balsams, 
globe amaranths, achimencs, liliums, gloxinias, begonias, &c. &c., have boon 
jostling each otlior for tho best place ; each form ami typo of boauty has been 
striving by turns for supremacy, and it bas been unfolded so copiously 
and rapidly that tbo great difficulty has been to bring it all into direct 
proximity with tho eye in this house, devoted to tho conservation and exhi* 
biiion of floral loveliness. For tho former puiposo it can hardly bo kept too 
cool at this season, omitting, however, all draughts upon stove- jdanta ; and 
for tho latter, tasteful arrangement is the most important point. Too many 
beautiful things crammed together without order or system aro never so 
satisfying as a very fow disposed to tho beat advantage. Good specimens 
must also bavo plenty of space if they aro to continue good. During this 
month tho climbers on tho roof must bo gradually thinned and tho shading 
partially withdrawn, to allow tho wood of both permanent and temporary 
occupants of tho house to ripen well. Much of next season’s success dependa 
upon this. Well-ripened wood will also enablo plants to pass tlirough tho 
winter bettor, and to boar a greater amount of cold w-ith impunity. To most 
plants, except balsams and fuchsias in small pots, liquid manuro must now 
bo given sparingly, if at all. 

1854. Tho object now is not rapid growth, but abundance of flowers and 
matured wood ; tbereforo, even pure water must bo given as sparingly as is 
consistent with good health. In dull w'cathcr, sprinkling of paths, and other 
eummer expedionts'to maintain a humid atmosphere, should also be abandoned. 
Ferfoct oloanliness will of course be maintained, ns beauty and dirt aro not 
cmly irreoonollablo, but the latter neutralizes and destroys the influence of 
tho former. 

1855. Cfmnkottse. — This stnicture should at once bo got ready for its 
winter occupants. Many of theso, such as ericas, opaorises, azaleas, camel- 
lias, have probably been in the cold pit, or sheltered situations out of 
doors, for the last four months. In ordinary seasons they will bo snfo enough 
there until tho end of September. Meantime, however, if the house requires 
painting or doaning, the sooner it is done the better. Probably the fumes of 
paint do not ipjuro plants, but they are very unpicajumt to plant-owners ; and 
the paint stands much better if it has time to become quite hard before the 
hxmo is used. Oreenhottses that have no dimbers on the root should all be 
fiimigated wUh burnt sulphur several dsjs More any plants are breii^t Into 
fhen* IMIseeiidodeathtoallaidakdlll^lf dlmladwitht^ 
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is eat off, and insures, if the plants are clean when brot^ht from their summer 
^tiarters,^ perfect freedom from insects throughout tho winter. 

1856. Stove,-^To a certain extent all that has boon said about oompara* 
tivo dryness in connection with tho conservatory is equally applicable hero. 
However, tho higher temperaturo maintainedj and the diiTorenoo in tho nature 
of the plants occupying this structure, render a greater amount of moisture 
necessary ; but an autiimn—and neither a spring nor summer — temperature 
must be maintained. Plants with succulent loaves must also bo gradually 
inured to as much sunlight' as they will Scar. This, while it will injure the 
appearance of some variegated and fmo'foliagcti plants^ will irnprovo others. 
Some of tho caladiums, such as picturo, Newrnanii, and bicolor^ assume the 
most vivid hues when fully exposed to tho light. Others, such as argyritoa, 
Belleymei, look most bcaulifid and dolicato when eonsidorably shodod* 
It is best for tho strength and vigour of tho roots of all calruliums to have 
their leaves fully exposed to tho sun and gratlually matured in tho autumn. Tfiis 
process must, however, go on gradually, and tho greatest care must bo cxer« 
cisod in getting a plant like Cyanaphyllum magniiicumi for instanoe, in full 
vigour, to bear tho full blaze of an autumnal sun with impunity. Tho smallost 
drop of condensed water on such a loaf, or on almost any begonia leaf, will 
in half an hour do irreparablo damage. Tho heating rays of tho sun eon* 
vert each drop into a burning leus, which quickly parboils tho delicate textori 
of their leaves. Caladiums are not so often injured in this way, as their com- 
position and structure seem specially adapted for throwing dro|Hi of water off 
their surface. Clorodendrons, poiueottias, justicias, euphorbias, begonias, & 0 ., 
must be grown on freely for winter-flowering. 

1857. Stcplianotis, passion-flowers, jasmines, &o., on tho roof, must be 
carefully trained, clcaucd, and regulated. Allaraatidos often make a splendid 
display when trained os semi-climbers on the roof of a stovo. Tho now violacoa 
would look well near to the cathartica or other varieties. Achimenee and 
other plants, suspended from tho roof in elegant wire baskets, have achormiu^f 
cfitcct among climbers, and make the roof at least as showy as cither shelf or 

^ bed. These plants, with gloxinias and Gosnoras, will also make a splendid 
display hero during tho month. A pi^oper arrangement of flowering and 
variegated begonias, intermixed with marantos, musas, palms, ferns, eala* 
diams, and a few other flne-foliagod and flowering planu, will give tho 
house on air of oriental grandeur and magnificence such as oar fathers cottld 
never have conceived. 

1858. 0) cAtd-/rot«a— Hore light and ah*, and less water, most bo tho rtdo 

here. However, those plants that are in full growth must not bo stinted by 
any means, as the natural growing season of most orchids is the rainy 
season ; tho season when it rains and rains every day and nighti for pwrhops 
six weeks, without ceasing. Bii^id growth, long seasons of perfect repose# 
andoaddon excitement# seem to be the chief ess e n tl al i to snocesefta orchid 
onttttre. 4< 

xdss^ A 3 ) camelliai^ analeas# epacnises^ heaths^ lEA#sboii3d sfther be potted 
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diiiwiftly they liono aow«iing, or aa «ooo as thoy hat© fhiishod ihehrgyi^irllu 

8©m© of the latest might still be shifted ; but this itork shotild hatab©©!© 
|>l©ted a month ago. Plants potted so late in the season require i|>ec^ ease 
daring the winter. All i^lants scorn to hato a firmer hold of health and life 
when the pots in which thoy grow are thoroughly fillod with roots ; henoe 
the desirability and safety of earlyi and tlie risk of late potting. Heaths 
must bo carefully watched for tho first speck of mildew*^ and immediately 
dusted with sulphur. As this malady often proves &tal among heaths, it 
should be carefully guarded against*, It is generally induced by an excess of 
stagnant water at tho roots, or excessive syringing, heavy rains, or conti- 
nuous fogs over tho tops. Some of the woolly-leaved varieties seom to hare a 
constitutional tendency to it, arising, however, I believe, from their peculiar 
structure causing them to retain so much moisture on the surface of the leaves. 
The later tho plants are potted, tho more they are predisposed to the attacks 
of mildow. 

1860. Pelargoniums . — Great cxpcricnco in the culture of these enables me 
to say that tho grand secret of profuse bloom is early, strong autumnal 
growth. I would have given ton times tho value of this entire work to have 
known this fifteen years ago. I have worked my way to this fact by many 
failures and dear-bought cxporicnco. Tho moment pelargoniums begin to 
fade, they should bo placed out of doors in the full sun to ripen their growth. 
When tho wood becomes slightly browned, cut them down to within two, 
three, or four eyos of tho old wood. Leavo them in tho samo position, or 
placo them in a house or pit to hreah When the young shoots have advanced 
(rom 1 J to 2 inches, shako thorn entirely out of tho pots, slightly pruning the 
roots ; pot them in any light soil in as small pots as the roots cau bo got into; 
return them to a close bouse or pit, and tho reduction, re-potting, and 
ro-starting, are finished. I will resume at this point next month, as I only 
intended now to impress upon the reader tho immense importance of getting 
tho plants under weigh as early as possible. All plants intended to fiower 
next May or Juno should now bo ready for romo\al to their blooming-pots. 
Harden-off, cut down, and start afresh, plants for lato summer and autumn 
blooming as soon as thoy are ripo enough. 

1861. Chierarias. — Pot-off slickers from old shoots ; prick-off, pot, and shift 
seedling plants, and p\i&h forward tho first batch for flowering from Kovember 
to February. Calceolarias require tho same general treatment. Shift chrysan- 
themums, liberally water top for lato blooms, and stake. Likewise prim- 
roses, pansies, &c., shift into larger pots, and maintain in health. 

1862. Provide plenty of linums, ^Ivia spleudeus, oxalises, Ac., for winter 
or spring ; likewise byaciiitbs, narcissus, tulips, &c. Ac. ; pot the first batch, 
as early rooting is tho only certain foundation for good floweiing. 

1863. Hitherto hut Httlo notice has been taken of a class of plants whloh ol 
late has been largely extended, and which is really very valuable both ft© ths 
gieeniiottse and the garden. The Lilimns or Lilies now to be met with are both 
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GYMNOSTACHYL' 


For these engraringe we have to thank Mr. Rohineon, 
a gentlemaa who is working so assidnonsly and wisely lovely plant C 

in the cause of Horticulture that he bids fair to be- i natural 

come the London of modem gardening. With reference , • 

to the plants here iUustrated, he says: The Caladium e care o ( 

ahonldnot at all times be kept in a hot, steaming house, graceful vases w 

but when in full beauty should be placed where it may afford a marked oont 
be best enjoyed. This handsomely-marked plant is mental flower.pot/' 
sbgularly graceful, and therefore extremely suitable better setting than 
for decoration.** 
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KWtaohjum Verechaflfelti be- 
ier o£ Aoanthaceee, and well 
ration. Worthy of note are 
hold these plants^ and which 
to the nsnal English oma- 
efy there natural gems mexit 
•aallj afforded them ! 


Of Marantaii, Mr. Robinson says : That Maranla 
Zebrina is the only species suitable for onlUvaiion in 
apartments, os all the other species should be grown 
and kept out of the house, and only introduced in* 
doors when extra attractions are desired lor special 
occasions, but the great beauty of Haranta Eosea- 
picta would tempt us into trying to keep it ^always 
with us.^ ** 
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fanotts and beautiful. Thdr eultoiu k easy* and ibey do not takd mudi foom 
or interfere with other things. Wo cannot ^ better than giro our readers a rery 
clever analysis of this noble genus which has been supplied by Messrs. Hen* 
derson, of St. John’s Wood, who have all these different bulbs carefully aeleotod 
and at very moderate prices. L. bulbiferum and its varieties, aurantiacum, atro- 
sanguineum and its varieties, Dauricum, Kamischaikensts Thunbergianum, and 
Tonustum, produce open cup or 8aucer>like formed flowers, after the form of the 
well-known Orange Lily. L. Canadense, Chalcedonicum, Colchioum, Martagou, 
Pomponium, P. aurantiacum, superbum, and tcnuifolium ore species with tbo 
turbinate or Turk’s-esp formed flower#, like the well-known Martagon Idly, 
L. giganteum, O. cordifoliuin, and Thompsonianum are flowers of a drooping 
bell-shaped outline. L. speciosum and its varieties, and tigrinum, are the largo 
spreading turhinato or Turk’s-cap, well distinguished by the fine varieties of 
L. lancifoUum (speciosum). L. candidum and its varieties arc the much admired 
common White Garden Lilies in their varieties. L. Catesba)i, pulchellum and 
slnicum are very beautiful dwarf species, the first with wide open-lobed, vase* 
like formed, crimson and yellow flowers, with spots; the two latter have smaller, 
spreading, narrow-lobed, vasc-Uke blossoms of a brilliant scarlet colour. 

1864. Lilies in Pot Culture may bo pre«(*rvotl in the donnant state in cold 
pits or frames until spring, or on the marginal spaces of cold groeuhouso paths, 
or stages where preserved from water drips. In the first position, the pots may 
be plunged in any dry material, as tan,lcaf-mnuld, &c, L. Catcsbini, Oanadense, 
and superbum succeed best in a bod of peat or heath soil ; and where that is not 
attainable, equal portions of half-decomposed leaf-mould, vrood ashes, and de- 
cayed branches, thoroughly mixed with river-sand to one-third of the whole 
proportions, is a good substitute. In planting, cover each bulb with a clean 
stratum or layer of tbo last-named material. L. giganteum, G. cordifoUum, 
japonicum, and Wallichianum are not as yet proved strictly hardy in all localities, 
and therefore would be best potted after the blooming season, end preserved in 
a cold pit or frame, to bo again replanted out in the spring. Where this pre- 
caution is inconvenient, thO'iurfucc pots of theso kinds in tho beds should be 
covered with a heavy layer of dried tan, wood-ashes, or sawdust. The remain- 
ing kinds are recognised as hardy species, and will thrive in good sandy loam, 
or a mixture of loam and peat. 

186$. Tree Carnations are vciy uselul for the winter decoration of green- 
hou ses and conaorvatories. They should bo kept from flowenng during tbo 
fiunmer months, and may be treated out of door# of in a very cool shady hotuo 
until well covered with blossom buds for winter. Under glass, in a warm slitia* 
tion, the plants are soon drawn up and the buds are spoiled* Thesre are many 
^nu>A varieties, but they are so numerous and so much alike that we can 
hardly give any selection. 

x866. ilhough have been mentioned in one or two p 9 aoes, it may 

he well to give more special directiani xcspectiog them, as they are so exceed- 
hi^y usdhl in ««Mfll greenhouses. They may be propagated by small tubers ox 
to liMt; Ui* b«rt inateri.1 to c«w tlm 

« « 
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and a Hide trcU decomposed cow«dmigi with some sErer sand$ plant the BmaH 
tubers in pans in Februaiy (for doarering in Jime)i and in succession dnr autnioB 
flowering; when about an inch high, transplant into pots or pans, soTeral in 
each, shifting them when full of roots ; after flowering, the plants should bo 
kept growing till the foliage decays, that tho tubers may become ripe and per- 
fect s then place the pots or pons in a warm place, to be kept dry till the tubers 
are wanted. 

1867. Allied to tho Achiracnos are the Tydeas, which produce beautifully 
spotted tube-fahaped flowers. These, however, require more heat. 

1 863. Gloxinias, also, arc of tho same class. Tho tubers should bo potted in 
February or March. The soil best suited for growing them is composed of rich 
loam, loaf-mould, and peat, in equal proportions, to which should ba added a 
good quantity of Keigato or silver sand; place in a little heat to start them 
into growth; water sparingly till the plants ore well established. When in 
bloom bring them into the conservatory or drawing-room. After the plants b^re 
done blooming, dry gradually off, by withholding water from their roots ; after- 
wards remove them to a worm, dry x>lace, to remain till tho next season of 
planting. 


§ 7.— Fruit-Cultuhe ukder Geass. 

1869. This seems almost a misnomer now, as, with the exception of very late 
crops, tho great business at this season is to gather and enjoy tho fruit 
which our shill aud pcrsovoranco have helped to produce. Ilowovcr, while 
feasting oyos and appetite upon delicious flavoiu*s and tempting fruit, tho idea 
of oulturo must never bo lost sight of. This, either in its past, present, or 
future tense, must ever bo present to tho mind, if sticccss is to bo procured 
continuous, and all but certain, instead of accidental, lltful, and rare. Living 
plants must not bo treated like a box of raisins or a bag of sugar. It will 
not do merely to cat tho sweets, and leave the trees in a sort of lumber-room 
of forgetfulness and dirt. Insects are often allowed to perforate, and soot 
and dust to suffocate tho breathing-pores of tho leaves. I have also seen tho 
loaves cut off to allow tho sun to shine on Uic/rut(. 

1870. It would bo almost os wise to remove a man’s lungs, and expose his 
stomach to tho influence of tho air, or ill] it with an air-pump, to mako him 
healthy. Tho leaves arc tho chief instruments in converting certain earthy 
and salino matters, and air and water, into tho proper food of plants, Coa- 
soquontly, the greater tho number, provided they are well exposed to the light, 
and the more clean and healthy tho condition of tho leaves, tho more rich and 
luscious will bo tho fruit, and tho more robust tho health of the plant pro- 
ducing it. But tho leaves perform a twofold function ; they do not only ri|^ 
onoyoar’s crop, but they lay tho basis of firuitfulnoss for another season. Ko 
sooner do they inaturo tho fVuit for tho current year, than they begin to storo 
up ozganiaablo matter for the next. The quanUty of ihiit for the next season 
depends npon the amount of this organhsahle matter stored up ; and dm 
amount stoned is determined by tho nmnber of olean healthy that line 
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fully exposed to the light. Hence, the longer the leaves can bo maintained 
in perfect health, the better will be the crop for the ensuing season, and 
vke vmd. 

187 X. Sometimes thrip attacks poaches, vinos, &o., when the fruit is 
ripe. It is thon very difficult to eradicate, as oitbor smoking or syringing 
with any pungent fluid would mar the flavour oftho fruit for weeks, if not 
for ever. The houses should bo thoroughly ezaminod before thoyruif u 
and if a single thrip is viable, it must bo at once desiroyod. It is a good prao* 
lice, if thoro is tho least suspicion of their presonoo, to smoko two or throe 
times in succession to moke sure of their dostraciion. Notwithstanding all I 
have said about the importanco of loaves, os soon as peachdoares will Ml off 
with the gentlest touch by drawing tho hand up the sAoot,^^ot dovn, they 
may bo partially removed. When thoir adhorenoe to tho branch beoomes so 
slight, their elaborating functions aro finished; and as thero moy not bo 
sufficient wind under gloss to shake them off, they may bo thus ai^tod by 
tho hand. 

1872. PVoea— Caro must bo taken in preserving the foliage of grape vinoS| 
not to allow too many loaves on tho lateral hhocts. It is tho largo loaves at 
tho baso of tho Ihiiting-bxwnchcs, near to tho main stem, that*aro of most eon- 
sequence. Tho buds at their base will yield next year’s crop, ami the fuller, 
rounder, and more ))lump they become, tho larger that crop will be. The 
great point is to maintain these loaves in health without inducing tieu) growth 
or causing the buds to break. A comparatively dry atmosphefo and ooot 
temperature arc tho chiof things necessary for this. The&o aro also the main 
desiderata for preserving grapes as long as possible. An oxcoss of drought 
and sudden alternations of tomporature aro, howevor, almost os injurious as 
too much water. If tho latter induces decay, tho former causes the ftiilt to 
Bbrivel, and robs them of that luscious satisfying goodness which is tho ehief 
charm of first-rate grapes. 

1873. Itipo grapes must bo frequently looked over, and ovory si>oekod berry 
be at once removed. If mildew makes its appoarauco in tho late houses, 
paint the pipes with a mixture of equal parts limo and sulphur, and 
sprinkle tho infested ports with dry sulphur. Prevention, however, is much 
better than euro ; and I have invariably painted all my pipos annually, and 
have never Jiad any mildew. The fumes of the sulphur from hot pipos can do 
no harm ; they ore not disagreeable, and I believe they aro a oortaln pro* 
Tontlvo of mildew. 

1874. Fluest however, must not bo painted over near the firo, os the 
Slightest ignition of sulphur produces sulphurous acid, and would destroy 
every loaf. Leave air on all vineries night and day, except whore the air is 
admitted by tho roof-lights in wet weathw ; but where the ventUation is giv^ 
by openings in the wall, a Utile alt should be ooxxstaixtly left on the 
house, and flio used in rainy weather to maintain tho requisite tern* 
perature. Sixty degrees is high enough for aU ripe gmpesj but late Mui* 
eatS|, nowripening, ihould eqjoy a mi ni m u m of 70 *, rising or W with 
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stitk^beat^ Seo that grapes intended to keep till Janoary^ Febroary, ot 
Marob| are well thinned : the Muscat of Alexandria and the West BL Peter's 
axe the best adapted for this purpose. 

1S75. Peec/t-AToaw.— The lights may now be removed for six weeks from the 
early peach-house; or if this is not practicable, as much air as possible 
should bo given night and day. 

187C. Orchard' Wmtes cannot have too much air. Where no fire is used, 
sometimes lato varieties of peaches, &c., aro grown hero, to come in after the 
fruit out of doors. Fruit on the north side of an orchard-house, with a 
thorough draught through the house, will be a month or six weeks later than 
the same varieties on a south or west wall. Maintain all the trees in the 
most perfect health, and liberally water those in pots with manure- water. 

1877. Fiffi require plenty of water when in full growth : in fact, in this 
state they may be treated almost like aquatics. The second crop of fruit will 
now bo ripening, and those who wish for a third crop in November and 
December should have stopped tho shoots in tho middle of August ; but 
where a very early crop is required, tho shoots must not be stopped after tins 
period. Groat care must be exorcised in ripening tho wood, and seeing that 
tho embryo fruR-buds are formed in tho axils of tho leaves. Water must ho 
gradually withheld, and a dryish atmosphere maintained for this purpose. 

1878. Pine#.— Keep a genial atmosphere of from 70 ® to 83 ° among fruiting 
plants: water thorn with clear manure- water, and refrain from syringing 
plants in fiowor and ripe fruit. Providences, and tho black varieties for 
winter firuiting, would bo best in a house by themselves from this time. 
Maintain a steady bottom-boat of 85 ° to fruiting plants, and 75 ® to succession 
plants. Where hot water is used this is easily managed ; but dung, tan, or 
leaves, require greater caution. However, pines grow better, I believe, 
when the bottom-heat is derived from fermenting material than from hot 
water. All the succession plants should have already received their final 
ihift for the winter : tlmso planted out in beds, either fruiting or succession 
plants, must he sparingly watered from this time, os, if the soil becomes too 
wet, it will dry slowly at this season of the year. Attend to the making of 
linings ; give os much air as is consistent with the maintenance of a proper 
temperature: gradually withdraw all shade from this period, and endeavour to 
secure a 6rm indurated growth before the approach of winter. D, T. P, 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 

1879. The queen of flouors seems to Ijavo escaped from the realm* of pooty, 
for wo do not find that any of our recent poets tnako uso of the brilliancy of 
its colours or the fragranco of its odours in tltcir mcbiphorical pioturos ; It i* 
no longer tbo favoured theme, as it was with the older poets, to oelo* 
brato the beauties of this favourite flower. And yet how insignificant are 
the beauties of the rose as they wore known oven a century ago, when com* 
pared with those of our day. The stores of tho East and the West, the tropical 
forest and tho gardens of the flowery land, bate boon ransacked to fill our 
hothouses and gardens ; and it need no longer bo a novelty to find a rival to the 
cultivator whose boast it was thirty years ago that ho had a different roso 
for his buttonhole everj- day in the year. The immense variations into which 
nature and art have combined to divide the family would render this an 
easy boast in tho present day. Among tho ancients, tho roso was conse* 
crated to beauty, to love, and to friendship, Tbo white rose was the sacred 
emblem of confidential friendship and social observances ; and when strspended 
over the festive board, all that transpired there was considered inviolable > 

Dear to earth its omilina bloom, 

Dear to hearen its rich perfume.** 

1880. Without wasting our space in discussing tho praises bestowed mi this 
delight of tho gods and favourite of tho muses, it may be mentioned that Dr. 
Deslongchamps, who has written a learned monograph on the rose, tells os, 
on the authority of Seneca^ that the Homan gardeners had discovered the 
mean%of constructing hothouses^ which they heated by means of tubes fiUod 
with hot water, by which means they induced roses and HUes to bloom In 
Dooetnbeir. Pliny tells ns that roses were prodnoed before their tmtitml 
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ioam by watering the plants with warm water as soon os tho bids booame 
visible ; and Virgil sings of 

** The Feestan roses with their double spring/' 
altboogh loss poetical botanists, who visited Pastum, havo failed to meet with 
autumnal roses. Anacreon gives a fabulous origin to tho rose. In his 6tlh 
'’ode ho tolls us 

** When CvthersDS, ashed to the light. 

Waked from her Neptunian birth I ** 

To dll with love the circling earth, 

Then, then, in strange eventfol hour. 

The eartli produoed an infant dower 
Bj chance, upon a blooming thorn, 

Buch as the heavenly halls adorn. 

Borne nectar drops m ruby tide, 

Its sweetly Orient buds bad dyed $ 

The gods beheld the brilltant birth. 

And nafl‘d the rose,— the boon of earth s 
They bade them bloom, the Oowm divine 
' Of him who shed the teeming vine, 

And bade them on the spangled thorn 
Bxpose their bosoms to the morn." 

1881. Its fablod origin rejected, wo may, with M. Boitard, reject also tho 
stalomcnts which woiUd give to tho whole family an eastern origin. Tho rose 
b found indigenous in one or other of its sixties in every region of tho earth ; 
and no other product of nature has boon found so obodiont to the hand of 
man in its cultivation. In thoir geographical distribution, Rosa pallinaria 
b found at tho foot of Mount Baldo in tho Apennines ; Rosa Lyonii b a 
native of Tennessee in America ; Rosa avvensU is found all over Europe ; and 
the dog*rose, Rosa canine, prevaib over Europe and Asia, and even in some 
parts of America, Williamson found tho Rosa bkmda among tho icy moim- 
tains of the noithom part of the American oontinoiit, joint tenants of these 
icy regions with tho white boor, expanding its grand rosy corollsc on its solitary 
stem as soon as the sun had expelled tho frozen snow from tho valleys, and the 
Rosa rapa, var. Hudsoniaimt displays its threaddiko branches and numerous 
corymbs of double flowers, of a pale roso-colour, under tho Polar circle, on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay. On tho wild coast of Labrador, Rosa/raxinifoUaaod 
nk'ida are found,— small flowers, with hoart-shnped petals. The marshy rice- 
fields of tho CaroUnas produce somo splendid roses ; but tho hot moist 
soil of tho country is necessary to thoir growth, and they langubh under 
f&e hand of tho cultivator in colder and .drier countries. On ibo low 
hilly ranges of Pennsylvania aro found several distinct species,— ihjsa parvi* 
Jhra among them, — a small but charming sdirub, with delicate rose-coloureil 
flowers, rivalling in beauty all other American roses. Further south, the 
pretl^ creole girb of Georgia decorate their raven locks with the latge white 
flowomofthe Rota losvigata, whoso long clasping t^drib twine themselves round 
and ascend to the summit of the loftiest trees of the forest. The last rose d 
tho Aaoericaa oontineni we shall mention b the Rom Monfesuvue, Its soli« 
toyy odorous flowers are of a pale red, its stem is without spines, andtt was 
fi^d by Hesses. Humboldt and Boa^land on tho rmy lofUest peak d Cm 
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Vontoso, near tlie city ef San Pedro, in Mojtico, on tlio 10 tb parallel^ tie soatli* 
om limit of the rose on tho American continent, 

i88a. Returning to tho Old World, and to that portion of it w!i!bh is re- 
nowned as tho birthplace of tho human race, we find it to contain a greater 
number of indigenous, 8o*callod, species than all tho other portions ef the 
earth. Of those, thirty-nine have boon minutely osamined. Tho vast Chinese 
empire, whore horticulture is so idghly honoured, possesses, no doubt, many 
species still unknown to us. At present twelve distinct epocios of Ghinoso 
roses aro known. Among tbeso lot us note the charming /Cosa LaveranctanHf 
or miniature rose, whoso stem, full of elegance and grace, only rises from 
throe to five inches iu height, which blooms tho whole year, its buds rardy 
exceeding tho circumferonco of a shilling in size. The Banksian rose is another 
importation from tho flowery land, whore it is found among tho rocks which 
crown tho low hills of tho country, where it climba and entwines itsolf, covered 
with small compact double flowers, of a whitisli yellow, remarkable for tho 
violet-sccntcd odour they exhalo, 

1883. Cochin-China, most of the Cliincso rosea aro found, and along with 
them some peculiar to tho country ; among those Horn alia, which is Indi- 
genous to Piedmont and other parts of Europe. Most of tho Chinese roses 
are also found in Japan ; among them tho Mulfi/hra, one of tho prettiest, 
and Jlosa rttgos^, whoso solitary flower has somo rcscmtdanco to tho Kamt« 
echatka rose, 

1884. In Southern Asia many remarkable roses aro found, along with others 
common to China, In Northern India arc six species, two indigenous to Nopaul. 
J7o5aZyrf£n, remarkable for its milk -white flowers, blooms in our gardens during 
the whole sumraor, and easily resists tho severity of tho winter in France. 
ItosA Brownonii is another woll-known specie.'*, with fine white petals, At 
wo approach tho centre, Ro$a macroplylla is found, which closely resem- 
bles the Alpine rose, without being at all confounded with it, its wltilo petals 
being tipped at tho summit with a point of red. Be.«ido it is found tho 
eeriem, tho imdcr-part of its leaves having a velvety tissue of a ellky bril- 
liancy, its flowers drooping and solitary. Tho burning shores of tho Bay of 
Bengal exhibit in spring a pretty whit© rose, which is common also to Nopaul 
and China ; the white and nearly solitary flowers of Bom involucrata 
sarrounded by three or four leaves, which form a sort of collar, and the 
jungle is rendered nearly impassable by tho dense ni&msotJlosa gampefjhfefit, 
whose evergreen leaves and pretty red flowers seem to bloom without 
ceasing. 

1885. In the gardens of Kandaliar, Samarcand, and Ispahan, Boia 

is widely caltlvated ; the stem rises to the dignity of a large shrub, covered in 
spring with innumerable wMte and odorous flowers, which are manufactured 
into n scent knovm as rosm moKhata. There also g^ws spontaneously Mom 
ver^ifolia, which diflhrs singularly from all others of its kind^ Its opm star* 
Bke y^w flcweis being marked in the centre by a laige spot of cHmson# 
Mmdmmem also grown here^ wh^h wan tmnifhmied into France by th# 
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ehivalry who attended Saint Louie in hie unhappy crusade, and became the 
parent of an immense number of varieties now common in European gardens. 
Lastly, in the neighbourhood of Constantinople is found Jtoia sulphwrea, dis- 
tingnished by its very double brilliant yellow flowers. 

z886. As wo approach the North and West, we And in the Cauoaena Jtc$a 
untifolia. Of this species^ all that can bo said of its beauty, and of the sweet 
odour it exhales, would still be short of the reality ; ito«a ferox mingles its 
grand red flowers with it, and Rosa pulverulenia is remarked on the docU* 
Titles of tho peak of Mazana, a spur of the Caucasus. 

18B7. In the frozen regions of Siberia, the home of the Bussian exile, 
Rota grandi/lffra and Cacaustea arc found, the fruit of the latter inclosed in a 
soft pulp. In approaohin|^ tho Frozen Sea, just under the Polar circle, in the 
plains of Jsot and Jcmlsoh, between the Oural mountains and Daourio, grows 
tlio Rosa rubdlUf whoso petals are sometimes red and much spotted, .but more 
commonly pale and dlscolourod as tho country which surrounds them. More 
northerly still w'e^meot with Rota cLcicularit, with pale*red and solitary 
flowem, bofltting the region it inhabiLs. Ton or twelve more species, 
including Rosa lamtschatiea, grow in the Bussian possessions of Northern 
Asia, chiefly remarkable for their solitary flowers and reddish-white colour. 

1888. To complete our survey, let us glance at Africa, that land of men- 
atrositioB. Here, on the verge of tho vast sandy desert of Sahara, and in the 
plains round Tunis, wo And Rota moschata rising in numerous corymbs of 
white Aowors, exhaling a light musky odour. This charaung si^ocies is also 
found in Egypt, in Morocco, at Mogador, and in the island of Madeira ; and in 
Egypt tho dog-rose [Rom canina) is nearly as common as in our own hedges. 
In tho mountuius of Abys-sinia is found Rosa ahyssinica, which has preserved 
the name of tho country. No other spocios are known in the northern part of 
Africa. 

1B89. Glancing at Europe as a habitat of the rose, and beginning with 
Iceland, a country doomed to contend with devouring volcanoes and eternal 
ice, with only sixty plants to tempt the botanist. Here, nevertheless, 
is found Rota spinosissiviaf hotter known as tho Scotch rose, which grows 
spontaneously among tlio Assures of its sterile rocks, its pale solitary Aowors 
i^ecting a oiip-like form. Laponia, only a little more grand by nature— for 
tho burning volcano can almost be seen there also beneath the snow,— has 
the pretty little Rosa maialitf which is also spread over Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden. The Rota rvhcUa also, with its blood-red flowers, helps to 
relieve the oppressive absence of vegetation in upland. Other species, of no 
groat importance, are found among the Scandinavian nations. 

tBg/a. Ten so-called species are supposed to be indigenous to the British 
isles. i 2 ota involtUa is found in the groat fir-forests of Scotland, with dark- 
green leaves, end great rod and white flowers, the leaves exhalu^ the odour 
^ turpontino when heated. Rota toMnia, a ohenning idirob, and inlloM, 
irlth white flower and red spota^ the flowers eommonl^ united together: thk 
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and tha dog-roae (Ihsa canina) ara also ooinmon there. An anecdote is told 
of the Jiota MbemteUf an insignificant shrub, which will boar repeating, even if 
an invention The Botanical Society of Dublin one day announced a prize of 
fifty guineas to him who should send them a new plant indigenous to Ireland. 
In reply to the invitation of the pleasantly patriotlo savans, this rose was nmt, 
and ^e sender, saith the story-teller, received tlie fifty guineas; it is said 
now to be Jtosa sptnosiuima, grown on remarkably sterile soil, 

1891. Germany Is the least rich in roses of any other European country, 
/tosa (urdinata aud Hom arviMu being among the most intereeting. The 
Swiss mountains and the chain of the Alps are rioh in roses. Rom atpim is 
a very elegant shrub, with solitary red fiowors, and has fUrnisboil many beau- 
tiful varieties to cultivation. Rota tp{r\folia hero also exhales an odour of 
turpentine, and is remarkable for its shiny foliage. Rota ruhifolia is also 
common to the Swiss and French Alps ; its reddish hue and pretty fiowors of 
spotted rose-colour contrast finely with tho foliage of other trees. Italy and 
Spain have also some species particularly their own : Rota palltitaria has 
hero grand purple fiowors, united in twos or tliroos, and is found on Mount 
Baldo ; Rota motchata aud Rota kUpanka both grow in Spain, the last 
having clear red fiowors, and blooming in May. 

1893. Tho Evorgreen-roso {Rota irmprnu'rrji#), common In tho Balearic 
islos, grows spontaneously in tho south of Europe and on tho Boi'bary coast, 
its climbing branches bearing a foliage always green and pleasant to l(K>k at, 
intermingling with white o<lorous fiowers. 

1893. There arc soventoou species of roses indigenous to Franco, aooordlng 
to Do Candolle- In the south, Rota Eplantcria (a yellow rose), with many 
charming varieties, gilds the ah rubbery ,—iU corolla a fine rod, with varieties 
approaching to yellowish red ; Rom spinotistima is also boro ; its white fiowers 
and yellow eyes have furnished many of tho finest varieties to cultivation. 
Rosa cinuamonica ovres its name to the stem ; Rosa parvi folia (the Bose of 
Champagne) is one of the prettiest minuituro roses of the parterre; Its 
fiowers, always double, being a fine purple : R»^sa gallicat whoso flowers natu-> 
rally produce a great variety of shades. In tho eastern Pyreneos, Rosa mot* 
cAata grows spontaneously, --a fino rose, whoso numerous fiowers, borne in a 
corymb, exhale a delicious odour, having a alight musky smell, and known in 
French gardens as the Rose Manadine. Rota alda is common in the hedges and 
in every wooded hill, and is generally oulUvatod in our gardens, where It has 
yielded nnmerous varieties to cultivation ; Rosa canina is also common every- 
where, yielding the stocks required for budding and grafting. It is evident, 
from this rapid sketch of its natural distribution, that the Hose oannet be 
said to be of Eastern ori^ ; it rather seems to have been universally dif- 
fitted, as it deserved to be. 
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fioM |0 propagated hy aeedi^ by oatUsgi^i by layet^ by fmd* 
4b}g»ifid by gndt^g:* and new TaiieUea are prodneed by bybibii«at$eii»<^ 
H by tmialbung tbe male pollen oi one flower Into tbe eUgma Qlan0tte« 
the object of producing aeod wbich shall reprodnce the best properties of 
both the parent plants. 

1895. Botanists apply this term to a plant produced flrom 

two parents of different species | and of ell products of yegetation the rose 
hat* perhapsi yielded the most numerous varieties to oulttvation : this has 
also occurred, in all probability, in a state of nature. A plant is in flower, 
and the wind, an insect, or the industrious hand of the gardener, conveys the 
pollen or powdery matter which accumulates on the ripe style of the male 
flowers, to the equally ripe stigmata of the female flower. The stigma 
absorbs the moisture from the dusty particles of the pollen, and it frixetifleer; 
the seed which results fiom the operation produces a now variety, partaking 
of the more prominent properties of both parents. 

z 896. In order to produce this result, however, both parents must have 
certain qualities in common. In the oaso of animals> a horse breeds with an ass, 
and produces a mule ; but it would not with a cow, nor would the amarylUs, 
which has boon the subject of very interesting experiments in hybridization, 
succeed when crossed with the crinum or any flower of a different species, 
so as to be reproductiye Itself. The reproductive power thus seoms to bo 
the line of demarcation between spocios and more variety. In fact. Nature 
has placed limits beyond wbiob the ingenuity of man is exertod in vain ; and, 
although very brilliant iutollocts arise from time to timo to interpret her 
laws, perhaps to their own satisfaction, the subject of spocios ” or kind, aud 
tboir chain of connection, will probably always remain a mystery. In the 
case of vegetable products, however, it is very evident that a certain organi* 
zation is necessary to enable one plant to cross w^ith another ; differences, 
perhaps, in the cellular system which are too minute for discovery even by 
tho mlorosoopo, may still be, and apparently are, sufficient for hybridiza- 
tion once, but insufiicient for reproduction ; and that limit has generally 
served to distinguish varieties from species. 

1897. In discussing this question, M. Boitord gives many instances within 
Ilia own knowledge where hybridization was claimed for roses, wbero the 
facts wore doubtful ; and this leads him to think that roses, like many 
other plants, have a tendency, after a time, to return to their original typo. 
** Why not admit, then,*’ he says, **that roses possess this tendency; is it 
more difficult to explain, physiologically, how the wild rose comes by culture 
to possess the odorous properties of etnUJolia, than to explain how a wild 
pear, with long spines and small sour fruit, has come to be a Buchesse 
d’Angmilftme, or aqy other of tho fine fruits of the present day?** And ho 
oomdudes by daiming for tho rose that it consists of throe spocios onlyi 
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olil» gi»d«i lim bm frodo 
iBg^ **Um$^h» 9 aD 6 i/*h 9 mnimihs^)ki» 
ta&j ol hm taqpkta lb* ftrUdnf «al|ligy trblidi caMi 

bfl^iww ilii Amdam tom iitd tboii oi Jute; if Aili 

«od iboM of Europdf O^o iMti ^Udtt th«ittM>lTi» ioMiiitlyf «&d 
oidy F^vo that tho like oausoi pxoduoo tho like mnlta Thi iowb 
aU ot^gioitsod hdngif ki iubjoot to variations adsing frota oHmats $ «&d 
if xnon always took Into oonidderation this constant rule of Katnii, ibsy 
would bo less apt to make spedes oat of more varietyi arising^ from local 
olroumstanoea Agalo^ arriving' at tbe oonduston that tbere are only three 
species of rose, 1 have sobmitfed all the varieties I describe to analysisi 
and I have foond only two properties invariable:—!, the coloars; pm 
yellow being opposed to white and red f 2. the leaves simple# as opposed to 
composite leaves# and the only roses ofiToring invariable charaeters are as 

fr>ll 0 W 8 j — 

t Rosa ampfici/bk(*.— Flowers pare yellow, with spbos sometimoi 
composito# leaves simple. 

li. Roia ftttea.— Flowers pure yellow, spines always simple, loaves 
composite. 

III. Rata mirfotaf#.— Flowers rose-colour, passing through all the 
shades from white to lod and violet ; spines always simple, 


leaves oomposito/* 

1899, All other ixjsos are only aocldcnts of climate or culture. It is not 
necessary that wo affirm or dispute tho views of M. Bollard, there being, pro* 
bably, a naoan between his views and those who would number the species by 
scores ; it bettor suits our purpose to group them according to their habit, 
flowering season, and tho requirements of their cultivation. 

1500. It will be obvious from what has boon said, that the groat obstacle to 
hybridising in our climate is tho difficulty found in ripening the seeds. Tea- 
scented and Chinese roses must be grown under glass to do so. Most o^er 
varieties ripen their seeds suffioiontly out of doors. Among these Mr. Paul 
gives a list of tAventy kinds which ripen their seeds perfectly in this oountry 
in ordinary seasons. These arc,— * 


Sybrid Chintit, 
Chdaddole. 

Marshal Soult. 
Puke of Pevonahtre. 
General Allard. 

J 3 t$brid Swrbtnt* 
Atbelin. 

Great Western. 
Charles Poval. 
Uott. 

PnPaxemboufig. 

0 #ia« 


ffylrid Ttrpeimlt. 

Madame Laffav. 
Comtesse PacbMel. 
William desse. 

AuHrian Srkr* 
Btrrisoaii. 
Sourlont, 

Booqoet de Flora. 
Malvina. 

Ceres. 


Moimhte* 

Gloire de Bosomhas* 
yVvndt. 

Boss Mnndi* 

AjwaiUrt. 

flpleadtas* 
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1901. Having chosen suitable varieties for expcrimentinig ixpon^ and 
decided the several questions which bear upon the object of the operation, 
such as the qualities to be obtained from each parent, bearing in mind that 
colour is supposed to belong to the female and foliage and habit to the malo 
(although this Booms founded on very doubtful and varying facts), ‘‘they 
should bo planted/' Mr. Taul says, “in the sunniest sj>ot in the garden, 
in a soil not too rich, for this promotes a vegetation too vigorous for the 
perfect development of the seeds. In pruning, the branches should not be 
shortened very closely ; while growing, the soil ought to be hood occasionally 
during spring, and watered in dry weather, cateipillars sought by hand, and 
aphis got rid of by syringing with soot or tobacco-water. As the Oower-buds 
increase in size, secure a good portion of the earliest and boldest buds, but 
not all ; leave some in diiferont stages of forwardness, and remove all buds 
forming imperlectly, or in places where the branches will shade them.” 

1902. Having selected the jdant to bo Impregnated, as well as that from 
which the pollen is to bo taken, and having removed the stigma of the 
female flower with a pair of round-pointed scissors, just as the flowers begin 
to expand, both flowers being in a fit state /or the operation, the flower of 
the male parent is brought just over the soed-boaring treo. If the weather 
is calm, the petals of the former are cut away, the operator holds a finger 
over the flower of the latter, whilo the tree deprived of its petals is struck 
ft sharp blow. This sudden shook drives the pollen into the other flower, 
and the work is done. When the wind is high, it is better to collect the 
pollen on a camel-hair pencil, and convey it to the styles of the female 
flower. It is of much importance that both plants are grown in tlio same 
temperature. When the stigma is in a fit state for fertilizing, it is indicated 

-by a viscous exudation of the sutures of the stigma ; when this is the case, no 
time should bo lost in completing the operation. 

1903. When the flow ers have disappeared, and the seed-pods begin to swell 
mid ripen, they should bo protected from birds ; at the some time the pods 
should remain on the trees till perfectly ripe, and even turning black, when 
they should be gathered and buried in the earth, cither in pots or in the 
ground, taking caro that proper numbers are attached to them, so that there 
may be no doubt as to the origin of the expected progeny. 

1904. Before sowing, tlio operation of cleaning the seeds is performed by 
rubbing them out between the hands, preparatory to sowing in February or 
March. So soon as the seed-pods are broken up, lay the seeds out in the sun 
to dry, so that tho pulp and husk may be entirely removed, and the seeds 
ftifted and winnowed, when they are ready for sowing. Others prefbr sowing 
tlie seed immediately on its reaching maturity, and this M. Bollard considers 
the best plan. In this case they oomo up the following spring, with all the 
ine grov^g season before them. 

1905. The hardly kinds may be sown in the open borden^ selecting a 
tunny sheltered itqwt, with on eastern aspect^ and sheltered flrom the after* 
xio<m fQni for the beds : the tender varieUes reqtsijm a firtme and glm 
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I9C)6. ^Tbo beds should bo dug 18 iu^es deep, tho soil light and rich, 
tho top spit broken up fine and rakod level. In sowing, let tho seod bo 
Liid on tho top, spread pretty thick, as only a third or fourth will oomo up. 
Beat tho beds smooth with tho back of a spado, water, if dry weather, 
and sift over the whole about lialf an inch of light sandy soil. If tho 
sowing takes place in spring, keep the seeds in water for three or four hoars 
before sowing, taking care that the germ of the seed, now developed more 
or less, is not injured. Tho more delicate roses should be sown in pans 
thoroughly drained and filled with eqtial {iarts of loaf-mould and yollow loam 
well misod together. Water, when sown, as directed above, and cover with 
half an inch of the some soil mixed with a little sand. In each ease a sprlnk* 
ling of soot or lime scattered over the bed will bo a necessary precaution 
against insects and wonus, for lK>th of which the tender buds of the rose 
have great charms. About May some of tho seeds will germinate, and others 
will come up from time to time till autumn ; and they now ror][uire constant 
care in shading, wooding, and watering wh9n tho soil ia dry. 

1907. /ly Roses— some kinds much more than others— push their 

roots la a lateral direction under ground, and throw up young shoots or 
suckers from them ; those suckers, separated from the parent root by tho out 
of a sharp spade, form dowering plants tho same season, if separated in the 
spring and transplanted to suitable soil. When a rose-tree is sby with its 
suckers, it may be stimulated by heaping earth round tho roots. 

1908. By Cart Most roses may bo propagated by cuttings ; but all are 
not alike calculated for being thus propagated, bottom heat being i 

sable for the more tender varie* 
tiea Where it is necessary to 
propagate a number of plants 
from one, however, the method 
is invaluable; it Is especially 
useful in propagating Chinese 
and Indian roses, whore tho 
young branches are incline<l to 
be woody. Summer and autumn 
are the best seasons for cuttings. 

The shoot made in spring is taken 
with a small portion of last yearis 
wood attached, and cut into 
lengths of five or six inches, selecting such as have two lateral shoots, with 
five or six leaves to each. An inch of the old wood should be inserted in the 
soil, leaving at least two leaves above. From four to six of these otittii:^ 
may be placed round the inside of a ^"pot, in soil consisting of e^tual pasts of 
leaf>Biould, turfy loam chopped fine, and silver*sand, watering them well With 
a fine rose-pot, to settle the earth round^the roots, ^en the water is drained 
off, and the leaves dry, rosiove to a cold frame, or place them under hand- 
glssset^ th^ frm the sutii exeindlog the deWi and^sprltikling them 
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daily for a foHnIglii If threatened with' damping olT^ ^rd fdr and sun* In 
a fortnight caUw will bo formed.’' At this time they are greatly bonefitted by 
bottom^heat ; they root more rapidly, and may soon be shi^ singly into 
60 <^pots, and removed back to the cold frame for planting out in August, 
without bottom 'heat. They must be kept in the frames till the spring. 

1909. JSttddtwy.— The stocks most commonly used for budding and 
grafting roses on are the common dog-rose {Rosa canina) of the hedges; the 
Boursault and Manetti rose,; both of which are obtained by cuttings, tho 
latter being a good stock for the hardier roses, where vigorous growth is 
requiwd,— the Boursault for tea-scented and Chinese roses. The dog-rose, 
however, is preferred by many for all purposes. Autumn is the best time 
for procuring stocks, October and November for planting in ordinary soil : 
^hore the soil is inclined to bo moist, they are better procured in the spring. 
Tho best stocks are those of two or three years* growth, a little over an 
inch in thickness, with tho bark fresh* and having greyish-green stripes. It 
is remarked that the graft does not take well where the bark is red-coloured. 
They should be of proper length, straight, well-rooted in the soil, free from 
spines, and without branches. 

1910. In preparing to make a collection of roses, a sufficient number of 
rose-steoks should be collected in the autumn, or not later than the beginning 
of January, having trimmed them closely down to the root, removing all 
knots or dead wood, and out tho stem to tho required height, taking care 
that there is an eye on each side, sloping a little below the summit A stem 
so prepared, and planted in rich, well-prepared soil, will soon emit abundance 
of fibrous roots, and will produce in the following summer abundance of young 
shoots. These young shoots, whatover their number, are to remain o^' tho 
Stock, but ndther thinned nor shortened. They are to be operated *. in 
budding ; and their vigorous growth is a proof of the fitness of the stod W 
its purpose. 

1911. The process of budding may be done suocessfuUy at various seasons^ 
tho first condition being that the branch and stock are in the same state of 
v^tative progress. The dog-rose is in its best condition for operating on 
in July or August : to operate earlier is considered a disadvantage. Under 
vety favourable conditions of weather, they may bo worked as late as. Sep* 
tember; but vigorous-growing roses, like the Provence, Moss, Qallioaa, 
Bamodc, Austrian, and other summer roses, are best budded in the formor 
months. 

X912* Those ttooks, on the contrary, which grow luxuriantly and late, as 
HanetU and crimson Boursaxilt, are b^ter worked in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, provided the stocks are growingfreely and the weather warm and 
•unny $ fbr brrose-hudding, where the bud is eo^Kwed to heavy falla of rain, it 
snay rot and perish before it is united with the stock. The roses frr wMdh 
theoe stodm are suited are Peipetuals, Bourbom^ Koiaettee, China, and Tea 
xeses, an4iU the autumnMUte bloomers. ^ oondi^os required are that 
pil liirlB ebmOd rise fi^ly,an^^ the getting a tlm 
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l>ud« TpiH t^ea tak# . The some mttamnal re«e^ when hadded on tho 

dog-roee, however, encoeed beet in Jnly and August In budding, the toi> 

' bud on the shoot should be commenced with, cutting ih>m an eighth of an 
inch below the eye to half an inch or three-quarters above it* 

1913. In removing buds, and especially ih)m the stem, they should be tut 
^ very clos^ and, if large, the wound should be covered with grafting-wax: or 
clay. In planting the stock, it should be placed quite vertioal, and the earth 
drawn round the roots to retain it in its upright position, while a stake Is 
driven into tho ground b^ide it, to which it is to be attached drmly without 
injunng the bark. When planted in a lino, stakes placed at intervals, wii!h 
rods connecting them, to which the stocks caa*be attached, would sen'O the 
double purpose of maintaining tho straight lino and supporting tho roses. 

19x4. In the month of March the stocks begin to shoot ; th^ now require 
dally attention ; every useless or badly-placed bud should be su}>preasod, a 
few only be encouraged, varying according to tho vigour of tho tree, but 
never exceeding five in number, preserving those nearest tho summit and 
closest together. They should be opposite each other if only two, at a triangle 
if three, and two and two if four. Stir tho groun<l at the roots to enooti- 
rage their growth, and keep it clear of insects by fumigation with tobaooo- 
smoko or washing wth tobacco-water. 

1915. When tho sap begins to rise, it is necessary, if branch-grafting is ttf 
bo performed, to preserve tho equilibrium of tho treo by pinching off the lead- 
jug buds of over- vigorous branches ; and a month or so before performing tho 
o|>cmtion all spines likely to interfere with flio budding should bo out off. 
Where branch-grafting is to be practised, one bud should bo placed upon a 
branch, and that as near to tho stem as possible. Where It is to bo stem- 
grafting, one should bo on one side and ono on tho other, opposite to each 
other, so that ono ligature shall servo for both. Where this cannot bo aooom- 
plished, the buds should bo placed as nearly opposite to each other 
possible. This operation should bo performed quickly, and before the sun 
has time to dry up the juices of tho bud ; and when circumstances render 
delay imperative, Uio bud should be placed in the shade. 

19x6. Tho operation of budding consists in transferring from one tree to 
another a small piece of the bark with an embryo bud, and Insortiug It 
beneath tho bark of another. The only instrument necessary is tho budding- 
knife. The process consists in making a cross-cut just deep enough to oat 
through the bark, and a longitudinal downward cut, making a letter T# 
Then, with tho thin handle of tho knife, raise tho inner edges ol the baxk 
under t he cross-cut : it is now ready to receive the bud* This is ptueured by 
ffrst removing tho greater part of tho leaf* from a bud, leaving only the foot- 
stalk. Kow make a longitudinal cut, about on inch in length, beginnieg 
below the bud and terminating above it ; thus removing the bad with tho bark 
half an inch above and half an inch below the eye, with a thha the 

miod: this is the ooshion or shield. Having removed tiie w «4 a 3 ll|^ 
poMahK the lower point of the bud is now i|isert«d in the open iH^phtmA 
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by the T> and push in the bud, drat on one side then oft the othei‘« pushixl^ 
it gently under until two*tbirds of it is under the bark, so that the eye of the 
bud is exactly under the opening caused by the raised edges of the bark. 
The upper part of the bud is now cut across, so as to fit it exactly into the 
angle at which the bark of the stock was cot ; it is now bound up with worsted 
or cotton thread, previously prepared. Tying oommencos at the bottom, ^ 
passing upward until the whole is covered except the eye of the bud ; some* 
times a little damp moss or a leaf being tied over it ,fi>r the sake of the 
moisture it gives out. ^ 

1917, Ora/ling is performed by cutting the top of the stock to a proper 
height by a clean horizontal fiwt, and then make a longitudinal V ’Shaped cut 
down the centre, one, two, or three inches long, according to the size of the 
stock. In this slit place the graft, after having cut the lower end of it to fit 
the cut in the stock. Having inserted it, bind the whole up with clay or 
grafting-paste, os directed in budding. 

X91S. It has been asked whether roses grafted are equal to budded ones. 
Mr. Paul says, when the junction is perfect they are quite os good ; but the 
scion and stock do not always coalesce, owing to which, more imperfect plants 
are raised in this way than by budding. The best time for grafting roses in 
pots is January ; and July, in ordinary seasons, is, the best month for budding; 
'but that depends upon the season. Some operators prefer a moist gloomy day 
for the operation ; Mr. Saul, of the Durdhom Downs 
nursery, Bristol, prefers a fine bright day. 

1919. From three to five weeks after the operation, 
according to the dryness of the season, it is necessatyr 
to examine the bud and loosen the ligature which 
binds it to the tree, otherwise the growth may be 
checked. Budding with shooting eyes is performed in 
spring, when the bark, both of stock and scion, runs 
fraely ; and the process consists in dividing the bai*k of 
the stock in four or five longitudinal stripes, and draw- 
ing it down so as to leave the upper part bare for the 
reception of the ring of bark which contains the buds. 
Before attempting to insert the scion, the stock wilt 
be as represented in the engraving. Having selected a 
scion a shade larger than the stock, with one or two 
good eyes, hold it in the hand for a minute or two in 
order to warm and expand the bark, which will then 
be more easily detached by giving it a smart twist, or, 
if it is difiicttlt to move, by gen^y tapping it all round 
with the smooth spatula or handle of the budding-knife. 
The fidte or tube, when sepaxatsd, should be inime* 
diat^yflynsferred to the naked part of the stock : hhould it be too 
the stripped down until the tube exactly fita the stock;, and all ^ 

latemWhtca Ilia contact iHthytealbumm *l%^afleeted, thostri^ 
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wmetimca brought over tho lube to protect it fmm contact with the air } 
more commonly it is cut off, and the tube futctl closely to it, Uking care, 
however, to protect tho parts aboro tho tube os w«U as tho ring below, flrom 
contact with the atmosphere. 

1920. In tho month of March the head of tho stock is cut down, Tho bud 
will now begin to show itself. If there aitj two of them, they already 

to show a head by tho end of tho first year ; but in order to encourage this 
development of the bud, it is necessary, in cutting dov/n tho head of the wild 
stock, to leave one e3'c above tho gi*aft,— -the ceil nspimntf as tlio French gar» 
deners call it, which servos to draw tho sap to the summit ; tho old shoots 
thus keeping tho bud in a state of vigorous growth. When this eye 
has, however, pushed out two or throe loaves, tho leading shoots should be 
pinched off in order to tlirow the sai> into tho buds ; and when these attain a 
length of five or six inches, this shoot may bo suppressed altogotU'r. H is 
©quidly necessary to permit a few buds to develop ihomsclvos below tho graft, 
otherwise it would bo flooded, as it were, with tho flow of sap, oudlailui-e 
would probably rvsiilt. 

1921. In tho spring of tho second year the first attempt may be made at 
training tho besid; all tiio wood above tho graft i» cut down close to the 
stem ; tho head is neatly trimnicd, and the woumls coveted with wax or clay ; 
tho stem is cleared of all spray, und tine* roots of all suckorg. From this time 
constant attention is rctiuirod to tho stock and the doveluivmont of flowers, 

1922. With a little art all rosea may bo made to bloom in winter ; but the 
perpoiuals are forced with less difficulty than tho summer roses, 

1923. Tho roao grows vigorously in most kinds of soil ; nevertheless, It 
does best in a light free soil, a iitilo fresh, nmondod from time to time with 
some well' decomposed manuro. A calcareous soil is eKpecudl)* recommended, 
and Jftosa indica and Lawranccava and other delicate varieties, do best in 
fertile sandy soils and in poat-carlh. Tho dog'rose grows vigorously in stiff 
earth. 

1924. In respect to its aspect, an inclination either to tho rising or setting 
sun, by which it avoids the direct rays of tho sun, is bettor than a duo south or 
north aspect ; and in forming a rose-garden either of these aspects may be 
recommended. A walled inclosure, where tho free circulation of air Is 
seriously impeded, is to be avoided. It should bo removed from the Inflated 
of overhanging trees. One jthing is imperative, -—the soil must be thoroughly 
drained ; few }>lanU grow well in soil soured by sUignant water ; the rose 
least of all. 

1925. Having fixed on the site of a rose-garden, axal made orrangetiente 
for draining it, tho next point is to prepare it for receiving the future trees. 
Is it a stiff clay ? A month or two of exposure in its roughest possible state 
is the first preparation required, unless tho owner is willing to iaeur the cost 
of calcining the earth, which yields the best of all soils for roses, according to 
•cme (ff tho best authorities, Mr. Paul among Urn number. The 

of burning sidls is deseHbed at p. i 4 . Where burning is not considered no^Si* 
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Btixy, most ehy soils may bo rendofed capable of growing toees by tbe ai^li 
catl^ of olnalk^ limo^ sand, or other ameliorator. To apply tbese^ lOTOltbc 
roughened aiirlaco of the land, and apply a top-dressing euffioieat forth« 
purpose^ and trench tho ground two or three spades deep according to itfl 
r0qtdrementS| thoroughly incorporating the manure in doing so. When 
finished, tho station for tho roses should be marked and dug out, and remain 
open till the time of planting. 

1926. IrVith regard to the design, it is to he observed that in a welbarmiiged 
garden, the rosery should not bo put obtrusively forward in the general designj 
but should be rather secluded than otherwise ; a parallelogram of a hundred 
foot by a hundi’ed and fifty, cleared out of an extensive shrubbery, and tho- 
roughly drained, provided it be not too much inclosed, but open to the 
south-wost or south-east, would form a suitable site for such a rose-garden, as 
that laid out by Mr. Williams, in Mr. Warner’s garden at IToddesdon, ol 
which we give a view at the head of this chapter. In this rose-garden 
tho beds fonn segments of circles ; the four centres form obtuse triangles, 
all rising to a centro under tho pavilion, so that the spectator looks down 
on the walks and surrounding bods fh>m this eminence. Four central paths 
lead to this pavilion, which is supported by twelve iron pillars 7 feet 3 inches 
high, tied together, and forming pointed arches of tho same material. A 
central pillar to which iron rods convergo fi‘om the crown of each arch ; the 
whole being tied togothor and covered with climbing roses from the roof. 

1927, Anothor design for a roso-gardon was designed by Mr. Herman 
Seits, of Munich, when lio was employed at Cbatsworth some years ago, and 
published in the Qardcnc'i't Magazine of Botany. Ho proposed surrounding 
the rosery by a shrubbery ot common eNcrgrocns with an approach from the 
pleasure -grounds not very far from the mansion, through winding paths lined 
with American shrubs ; tho shrubbery being required to give shelter to the 
more tender roses. He proposed having a central basin of pure translucent 
water for gold-fish and choice aquatics, with fountain and vase in the centre ; 
the basin being embowered in climbing rosos, twining round tho pillars and 
converging rods of a light skeleton iron pavilion of an octagon form. The 
posts of this pavilion wore to rise outside a circular gravel-walk. Eight 
obtuse-angled bods, tho broad ends rounded off on the outside, abut on, and 
define this circular walk, the larger ones running longitudinally with the 
length of tho ground, and forming a large oval, 50 feet by 70 , laid out in 
gravel round these beds. Twelve gravel-paths run to each oomor of the 
garden, converging at several angles, and forming angular-shaped beds, while 
a colonnade nine feet high, covering a gravel-path eight feet widoy surround# 
the garden, the irtiliage being of light iron-work, corresponding with the 
pavilion, and festooned with climbing roses. This colonnade desoendai, in a 
ilophig grassy bank, from two to thtee feet deep, into the rose-garden, which is 

sunk, permitting a charming view of the rose-garden fbem the elevataou 
of the raiimd colonnade* The bed# are to bd fumhdied with masse# of dwaif 
reae# in the centre, surrounded with a eerie# of gra«# lawns. sUmdord# being 
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fiknied ftt tetemla a!! mud thoin ; while fitftndnrds 6i jnlloin of mm 
occupy the outer angles of each of the beds lu the oval gmel^bodi delSulug 
08 it were the path of its outer cirde^ while a circular bed of dwarf ro«es gai*. 
rounds the basin ; and raised seats, bowered in roses, occupy each corner of 
the garden. Vases, pillars, and pyramids, of course, may be scattered 
through the ground according to the taste of the proprietor* 


§ 2,— Cultivation. 

1928. Wo loft the rose-garden lying fallow, and the stations dug out to 
receive the plants at the proper season. Whore tlio soil is a good stiff loami 
it will only bo necessary to enrich it with some strong manure, as decomposed 
night-soil, slaughter-house dung, or any »iini!ar strong compost, thoroughly 
incorporating tho mass together before filling it in. Tho distance of the 
plants apart will depend upon wirious circumstances. Is the sort a w'oak or a 
strong grower ? Is it to bo pegged down and grown in a mass, or is it to be 
a bush, in which tho habit of tho shrub is to appear ? In tho fonnor oaeo, 
the stronger -growing varieties should bo about two feet apart ; in tho latter, 
dwarf bushes should bo two feet and a half to throo feet apart, in order to 
show their individual habit ; dwarf bushes for pegging down, porliaps more 
than a foot and a half apart. 

1929. Where the beds are intended for pegging down, tho soil should be 
stirred frequently beforo planting, especially in frosty weather, and where tho 
plants are to be turned out of pots into tho beds. 

1930. In preparing for planting, trim tho roots, whether on slocks or on 
their own stems, pretty close ; removing all damaged parts, and also nil dead 
wood from tho stem. Having filled up tho hole, so that, when .the biuih is 
planted, the crown shall bo on a level with tho surrounding soil,— for which a 
turf cut from a field where tho soil is pretty good, with tho grass downwards^ 
is excellent, —spread out tho roots in all directions, loaviug tho stem per* 
fccily upright, and fill in tho remainder of tho compost until Iho whole is 
level with the soil when pressed down ; the compost being a mixture of one>hahr 
decomposed cow-dung and ono-half sUfiBsli loam for strong-growing kinds, 
and an addition of loaf-mould for tho more delicate Bourbon, Tea-scented, and 
Noisette roses. In diy weather a copious watering will settle the earth about 
tho roots. 

1931. Kose-plantationf^^may be made either in autumn or spring; that is, in 
tho months of October imd November for tho hardier sorts, or from Bfarch to 
May for more tender vatieties. Thoso planted before the end of November 
get rooted before the winter sots in severely, and fiower better in the tbHow* 
ing summer. Rose-planting never sucooeds after heavy rains, unless tbp soil has 
been suffered to diy, and is again worked up to afine pulverised state. There is 
also an advantage In having the soil wmhed into the roots by heavy rains affer 
j^anting;^ When the season Is over, that is about Reoember, ssslstanee thouid 
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|>e given to permanent bods, by removing about four inehes of the imrfaeo* 
sol), and atiiTing that which is below it with the spado or a threo-tinod fork, so 
as to loosen the earth without injuring the roots ; saturating the soil with strong 
liquid manure. The drainage from the dung-heap is best ; but when that is 
not available, old night-soil, diluted with five times its bulk of water, may be 
poured over tho beds. This done, fill up tho bod again with some rich fresh 
soil thrown in as roughly os possible. 

1932. Tea -scented, and other hardy and halMiardy roses, require proteo- 
tion in winter. ^Ir. McMillan recommends a trench dug across a bed five 
or six feet wide, into which a row of roses are placed in a sloping direction, 
the heads being a foot from the ground ; a second trench being dug, and the 
earth from it thrown over tho roots of the first row ; and so on to any extent. 

*933- A general complaint h.as been raised that tho descriptions of roses, 
and the names given them, are deceptive ; that of the numbers pur- 
chased, tho purchasers would gladly root out three-fourths of them. Liston 
to Mr. Glenny on this subject: — **Wo think,’* ho says, **tho families are 
badly distinguished ; that the sections ought to be arranged so that all men 
can distinguish them. Moga rogea are understood by everybody. Summer 
should comprise all those which bloom in one month only; JVoiadtea, 
all those which flower in bunches ; Continuous /Jloomers thorn what 
you please,— all those partaking of tho nature of old China, growing and 
flowering till tho frost cuts them off ; Climbing, aH those which make 
strong long shoots every season. But who cares whether tho rose be a damask, 
a Bourbon, a hybrid perpetual, or a hybrid China, if he can but understand 
whether tho rose ho is buying is a summer rose of a month's bloom, or a con- 
tinuous one that shall decorate his garden half tho year?” 

1934. Mr. Glenny goes on to say, ‘*The rose-buyer should recollect also, that 
there are some loading properties in a rose which must not be lost sight of ; 
and the first of these is continuous blooming. A rose-border in a garden 
ought uovor, during the season, to exhibit bare rose-trees : better have twenty 
of one sort, than ^lant tliose that are only of temporary beauty. A rose 
ahould be circular, full in tho face, thick and smooth on the petals, very 
double, and very symmetrical, otherwise it is not worth growing. 

1935. Hose-trees, however, that form part of the features of a garden, should 
bo as long in bloom as possible, of good habit, to form a fine head, and they 
should bo out of tho way of walks, and apart from the decorations of the lawn 
and the briUianco of the fiower-borders. 


{ 8.— SUMMABt or TBEATlCBinP. 

1. IVorcncf, or CMage JRoetA—Vrom close, shortening every shoot three 
or four buds down, one half in April, the other in October ; and 
keep beds ol dwar& clear from weeds. lV<^»agate by bndding and 
leyers in July ; gitdc in March, 
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11. Moss liosts fcquii-c tlie samo ■erei'o pruning ns the ahovo, niul a light 
rich soil ; pruning ono-half in May, the other in October, in onler to 
have ft succession of flowers. Propagate by layers and budding in 
Jul}’ ; graft in March, flome of the now perpetual tuosses nro very 
beautiful ; as Madame Or^, dwarf and compact, of deep rose ; Salei, 
pale roso. To insure a free bloom in autumn, shift and replant in 
fresh compost in November. 

III. Hybrid Pvornice itW^.—Pruno moderately short; propagate l»y bud* 

ding and layers in July, and by grafting m March, Itobimt, vigorous 
roses, requiring good soil enriched with manure. 

IV, 7?osa a /i&ft.—l'rune closely as a standard ; propagsrto by budding and 

layers in July and August ; graft in March. 

V. The French Hose {Hosa ya/iica). --'Vinno moderately short, and cut 

out all Hpraydike shooU ; propagate by buddi»ig and layers in July 
and August ; graft in March : rimkh round the sUnw, and water 
with manuro-wator in dry weather. 

VI. Hybrid China,— V\'\xm moderately bhort; ahorton strong branches, 

and cut otit the .smallor Rhuots ; prop.»gnio l>y budding and layers in 
July and August, by cuttings from S«,'ptcnil>er to Novcmluir; gmft 
in March ; mulch tlio surfuco round the stem in winter with good 
rich nmnuro, adding to it as tho blo<»ming soiison appmaches, 

VII. Hybnd ISourbons. — Prime miKloratcly short ; propaguto by layers and 

budding in July and August, by cuttings from November to Vth 
comber j graft in March. 

VIII, Aus(ria7i JJrurs.—lAiilo pruning rc<jiurcd ; only shorten tho shoots 

and thin out old wood, leaving young wood untouched ; propagate 
by cuttings and budding in July and Augiisb It requires a rather 
moist soil, and dry pure air, and little munure. 

IX. liauksian Hoses bloom on the previous year’s w’ood. Prune in July, 
when tho sca.son is over, and it will produce bearing- wood in tho 
autumn: propagate by cutlingH in May and SeptendHT. Hvoquirca 
a wall, and should bo ou its own roots : blooms fruely in dry soil. 

X. Hardy Climbing Hoses require lilllc pruning ; but thin out old wood 
as soon as tho blooming season is over : tho after -growth will fumuih 
bearing wood for next season. 

Jtl. Harnash F ety duals, —Vruim moderately In Juno, and again in Norom* 
ber; propagate by budding and layers in July, graa in March; a 
dry soil, with nn annual supply of inanuro on the surfaco, and tho 
soil just stirred in November. 

’ll. Hybrid Perxietuals, -Prune very close in summer ; propagate by bud- 
ding from June till September, and by layers in July and August; 
graft in March. In June cut off half the number of clusters showing 
themselves : these will bloom again in August, towards the cod of 
February cut off from each vigorous shoOt of tbo prooeding summer 
two-tbirdsof its length, and from weaker ones two*thirds, cutting out 
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all miperfluoiis ones entirely. An annual remoral is recommended^ 
stirring the bed well and replanting, adding two shorelfuls of equal 
parts rotted dung and good loam if the soil be poor, and equal 
l?arfcs rotted dung and road-sand if it bo stiff. 

XIII. Isle of Dourlon Jloses,-~Vr\mQ close to within four or five buds, in April, 

the more delicate kinds, and moderately all vigorous growers : in 
summer the ends of long vigorous shoots on standards or pillars 
should bo pinched off. Propagate by buddings, layers, and cuttings, 
from Juno to November ; graft in March. On Manetti or Celine 
stocks they aro beautiful dwarf standards. They require high culture, 
plenty of manure- water, and a coating of mulch, covered with moss 
for appearances, and to jirevont radiation. 

XIV. Tea-sccnicd and China Hoses require little pruning. Thin out old 

wood about the end of March, and shorten to half its length, to 
encourage young shoots ; propagate by budding, layoi-s, and cut- 
tings, from Juno till November. The tca-scontod roses are moro 
tender than the China, and require more care. On their own roots, 
and in moist soil, they require a raised bed, made of nine inches of 
brick-rubbish and 12 inches of garden-mould and rotted dung 
in equal portions, well mixed, adding a little river-sand. In this 
plant the bushes two feet apart. Protect in winter by green furze or 
other spray, which will admit plenty of air while keeping out 
frost. 

XV, Noisette Slightly shorten and train the shoots at their full 

length, and thin out in March ; propagato by layers, cuttings, and 
budding, from Juno till September ; graft in March. When dono 
flowering, cut the shoots close to tho ground to oncourago others for 
next season. Toa-sconted Noisettes aro tender, and require a wall in 
a warm aspect, or a pillar well sheltered ; tho soil well manured, and 
stirred 20 inches deep. 

XVI. Scotcli Hoses will grow almost anywhere, in any soil, in tho crevice of a 
rock, or in a sandy soil, with plenty of air j they require little pruning, 
and bloom early in tho season. 


§ 4.— Rose Insects. 

3936. Early in tho spring, when tho amateur is eagerly watching for tho 
earliest indications of a leaf on his rqso-trcos, ho has the mortification too 
frequently of seeing tho budding leaves glued back to back, and tied together 
with flno silken threads, giving to the cluster of loaves tho appearance of a 
folded-up fan. This is especially observable near to towns, and if not chocked 
at once will be fatal to his hopes of bloom on his roses. It is the larm of one 
of the bell-moths, Tortrtx Bergmanniana, whlch^ in their caterpillar state, are 
most injurious to tho rose. The moth itself is a pretty little lepidoptenm, the 
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front of the hody being of a rich ^idon yellow, olondod with orange, irliU 
fi)Ur purplish-brown bars, the two middle ones running obliquoly across the 
wings, which are also ornamented with silvery scales. Tlio wing has a yellow 
gi'ound, fringed with paler yellow, with a patch of silvery sonlo in the centre, 
the hind wings being blackish brown. 

1937. The end of its being is to propagate its species, and as soon as it 
appears in June, it begins to deposit its eggs in the embryo buds of the roso- 
tree. The heat which dcvcloi>& the young bud hatches the larxTO ; the outer 
leaves are forced out of thoir natural position, so os to form a nest for the 
eggs ; the young caterpillar, when hatched, eats its way to the surface, 
devouring the lower parts of the petals of tho flower, well as iho leaf. 

1938. The caterpillar is of a dark flesh-colour, w ith a black shining head, 
and two black patches on the first segment of its body, tho second and third 
being spotted with brow'n, and having six black 8hort‘joiutcd legs on the flrst 
segment, and a pair of short fleshy false logs on tho last segment. When 
disturbed in its dopredaljon, it has the |K)W’er of dropping itself to the ground 
by spinning a thin thread from its mouth, by moans of which it recovem its 
former retreat, when the cause of alarm has departed. When fuU grown, it 
fastens tho leaves round it by moans of these threads, f«>rnjing a web or 
covering, wdthln which it throws off its caterpillar tkin, and assumes tho 
chry'salis state about the end of June. It Is now of a shining reddish-brown 
colour, with transverse rows of short spines or hooks, directed backwards ; 
their use being to assist, before it attains its perfect state, in pushing iho 
body forward until tho front part is exposod. When tho time arrives, 
tho moth is thus able to cast off tho chrysalis skin, without having to make 
its way through tho folds of tho leaf. 

1939. There arc two seasons at which this pest of tho rose-garden may bo 
extirpated. On tho first indications of them in tho young loaf, pinch the buds 
sharply : this will destroy tho larvie, and leave tho tree at liberty to throw 
out new loaves ; again at maturity the moth shouhl bo caught by a hand gatuso 
not, and destroyed before it has deposited its eggs. At other iimos the only 
remedy is hand-picking, and destroying thorn in tho caterpillar state when 
they can bo found. 

j 940. Another of tho boll-molbs, Spilonaia aquaria, feeds on tho rosodeavci* 
Its wings are ashy- white, with leaden or a}aty*colo^lrc<l clouds, with a broad 
triangular brown patch at tho bjwio, and a black spot towards tho external 
extremity of tho wing ; it appears in June. Tho caterpillar fastens the lenvee 
together, and forms its silken web between thorn, like tho other, preparatory 
to its chrysalis state. 

1941. The bedequar excrescence which is sometimes scon on roio-troes Isthe 
product of one of the gall-flies, RhodlUt fvsar, and not a purely vegetable gmwtb, 
ns is sometimes supposed. The woolly exterior, on being cut opw, showi that 
it is charged with slender lateral fllamonts, ond the method of their growtii is 
supposed to be produced by the pimciuro the ihtnale insect makes for the pur,^ 
pose of depositing her eggs ; each of which boeotnos sut*rouitded by a fllxnmii 



ittsUdaanoe to tJie lam# ^hm ItaioliedL Jlw lilsrtArsr ipf t|^ 
pi#th| h0W^,iBVBtyohmr^. It is evident tlset tlteedpol the ^ent 
iHlfVeeted in eome xnanneri and diverted from its natural oc^tmw; prodnelng the 
e^icexeseenee in question. The insects producing this restdt are veiy smsl^-^thi 
sb^ilh o| an inch in lengthy black, with the abdomen glossy, and ohe8tnut>red ; 
legs red ; antennm black ; the fore wings stained with brown at the apeXk 
The larva# ai*o white fleshy grubs, destitute of foot ; the pups# somewhat 
resemble the perfect insect; the limbs inclosed in sheaths. Theyimdeigo 
their transfomation in the cells of the bodequar, the insects eating their way 
through its sides. They are kept in check by several spooios of Icbneu* 
monidio and Chalcedidis. There are several other species which affect the 
rose, some of thorn taking up thoir abode in galls already formed. 

1942. Among the coleoptera, the rosc-chafiers, Cetonia auraia, may be 
observed wheeling round the Roses, with a humming noise, and feeding upon 
their pollen, their lower jaw being furnished with an apparatus for brushing off 
the farina into tho mouth. Tho larva feeds on decaying wood and vegetable 
matter : it appears in Juno and July, when it is unquestionably destructive 
to the rose, biting off tlie anthers. The grub, which appears in March with 
tho first sunny days, foods on the young leaves, and eats into the buds. As 
it feeds chiefly in tho night in dry weather, it is difficult to catch while 
feeding ; for on the least unusual noise it drops to tho ground as if dead ; 
by carefully moving the soil round tho stem of -the tree, it may bo found just 
under the surface. A trap may be prepared for them by laying dry lumps 
of mould round tho stem, with some pieces of tile on tho top,, in which the 
insects arc sure to burrow. 


§ 6.— Vauieties op Rose3. 

1943* The Scefeh or Burnet Bose is well known in its natural state, growing 
abundantly on all dry soils in Scotland, and many othor countiics besides. 
In character it is a compact busby shrub, gi’owing wild on tbo hill-sides. 
In gardens it soon attains a height of throo or four feet, extending its 
branches at tho The cultivated species were first raised in Messrs. 

Dickson and Bi-own's nursoiy at Perth. tStruck with thoir ni)pearanco 
gi'owing wild on the hill of Kinnoul, Mr. Brown transplanted some of them 
into his nursery in 1703 . One of them exhibited a monstrosity, ns if two 
flowers wore growing on one bud, slightly tinged with rod. From tho seed 
of this flower a plant was raised, and by oontinuing to solect seed from its 
progeny, in 1803 they had obtained eight good doublo varieties, — ^ihe nnall 
vihiUt the lady's Hush, tho red, tho ligJU red, the darhmarlled, and tho 
im-eoloured ; and, what was most remarkable, the sinall yellow, and a 
axnooth foot-stalked lad^s Kush, From this nursery Mr. Malcolm, of Ken- 
i^gton, procured his stopk ; whence they soon spread over the kingdom, many 
now varieties of extraordinary beauty being raised from them* In a mono- 
of the Scotch rose, by Mr, $abino, a former socrotary of the society. 
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Of Pmhh Wktif fktt€ low aiftJnrt 
TMrieUflt|*-ft em&ll double,* IwrMdoQblo, 
» IwhBd aeiiu4oable, end wlifUejr’e 
double. 

Xhuhia TetloM^vAf two ere given,— 
the amalldoal^e rellow end lei^e double 
yellotr j the first e pale su^hur. reiher 
than e yelloiv, the latter or a dingj sqI> 
phur-oolour, tmged irith red spots on 
the outer petals 

The Double JBlutth — Desening of coltirs- 
twn, are— 1 the Tnncess , 2 Double 
Lady’s, 3 Audersun a Double blush , 
4 Dutch Double blush , 5 Ihmblc pmk* 
blush and Double rose blush , the first 
distinguuihcd from tho sniail double 
white, bv being bitter cuppi d and mure 
evinly shaped, itsfloaers, at first opin- 
ing, basing a slight suflusion o( Idtish 
Tho second opens with a soft diluate 
blush, and g^esofl white, its Urge de- 
piiut petals aiightl) dashed with re i 
!lhetmrd is pale in the bud, expands 
«tl) into a fiat semi double disk ihn 
fourth appears to have come Inuu Hol- 
land, ~ whence Us name Ihe bud is a 
delicate pale blnsb, tlie fiowir large, 
semi double, and opens well, a faint 
blush pervading the pdula, which are 
large and rccui ved, the colour going t ft 
on exposure to tho sun Ibe fitin is 
one or the earliest in blnura, the flower 
eemi-duubla, the petals uniform pink, 
fading after the flower has been opened 
a shoit time Ibe sixth is very double- 
cupped, (he jieta'a arranged clisely 
together, of a flue rose colour, whi< h is 
deepest on the edges it is the latest 
bloomer of the double Scotch roses 

The Double Erda aie three in number,-— 
1 the true Double nd, 2 the DouMo 
light red , 3 tho Double dark red 1 he 
first 18 middle-sized, opens will, tho 

S etals much notched and rrfli xe 1, of a 
no rose colour on the insule, getting 
paler and nearlv white as it approaches 
the edges, a fine tall rose, blooimng 
plentifully, and opening early Iho 
aoeond is more cup shaped, liut less 
bnlbant in colour, and tinged with pur- 

S le The thud is well cupped, semi- 
ouble, the inside of the petals dark 
rose-colour, the backs a uniform pale 
purple, having also reticulated veins, 
taming to marble on going oft. 


the Dea^ JMorM Mv4e Chraa vwflai 
het « 1 , the Double hghi; I |h4 
Double erinioa ) 8 the Double derhi 
2he first it a Motf headsome rote, of 
moderate wm, with cmiupted cermltie 
petals, niOHlea on the inside, with x«* 
ticulaliona of white veiiks, Rotting gra- 
dually paler from the centre, and the 
edges becoming paler as the flower 
goes off, until it Is nearly white tn tho 
second, (he petals are heantifoUjr mar* 
bled with lake and white, the reitouls- 
ti ins showing their white veins over * 
deep purple. Ibe I hit d,— the aemi- 
doiible flowers open will, are very bill- 
liMiit, the petals mottled inside with 
dec p purple l«ki , on a pale gi mind j 
tho i»a( ks of a deep colour, variegated 
with white }iues,-^thei»()]ii bexiitifttl ul 
the whole tribe, suintUfritt called the 
Doubh 

Ihc ihuble tuo coloured Jtoafa have the 
pctnls of distinct colours on the two 
surlgecs, tho inside daik, the outaule 
imie As the buds open, the pt tala turn 
t)H< k tho dark col >ur id the insuie being 
thus placed in strong contrast to tho 
pthi {(dour df the cxtciior In (ha 
rrtinU double, tho bud is at first tinged 
with purple, sa the flower expands, the 
pr t uls are note lied thoir i dgos revoiute, 
the inside brilliant lake, mol tied with 
dark shading, and tho out lido almost 
while Iho Largo double, or King of 
friotland, IS miuh larger, the prtaU 
p do outMdc and of a onirorni deep lake 
on the inside. Both flower into m the 
season 

Tho Double Dm k coloured includes the 
J ght purple d, the petals of which are of 
a oingy coloured rcddtvh purple, paler 
ou tlo back, and notched, and reiolute 
on tlin rdgo 1 ho doiiide f uiple flowers 
Jitc, but IS very dutinrt, *ho petals up- 
right and fupshapid, thnr interior 
dark lake, tni lining to {lorphr, the backs 
lighter, but of the same colottr The 
Iioublo crimson is of a datk reddish 
brown in (be bud; the petals, when 
open of a deep enmaon inside, withoul 
iiiatbling imt showing reticulated valntf 
tho bat k less hrilhani, but allogetbSf a 
rich aud handsomo flower* 


1944* This section of roses arc usually grown os bushes^ and they bloom with 
great abundance, most of their small giobular flowers hanging on the bush 
like so many balls, and many of them early in the season. They aro adtnir^ 
ably itdaplod, from their hardihood, for planting os a hedge rouitd the rosery* 
na: on » bank "^hen cstabbsltod in the soil, they push ont thoii roots laterally 
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aiid throw up sudcorsi which recoiaamouds them for a roao. 
hedge. This alto rendem them easy of multlpUoation by suckers ; their general 
habit IS dwarf, and their spines are both numerous and weU-pointod. 

1945. An interesting group of hybrids have been produced between the 
damask perpotuals, to which Mr. Paul gives the name of Scotch porpotuals. 
"Among them the Stanwell is,** says Mr. Paul, "the only one really worth 
attention. It is among the first to unfold its blossoms, flowering in May, 
and throughout the summer and autumn, till arrested by firost : it is deli* 
clously fragrant. Some say it has the fragrance of attar of roses ; but it 
appears to mo more to resemble the Provencal : its flowers are rosy-black, 
their contre often pink, largo, double, and cupped ; of branching habits, and 
raised at Stanwell.” Under the head of Scotch roses, Mr. Paul gives a list 
of seventy-six hybrids from the Stanwell and the Scotch perpotuals, ranging 
from tho pure white of Aimablo dtranghre to tho purplo Countess of Kinnoul ; 
from tho yellow Mary Stuart to tho straw-coloured Mrs. Hay, with many 
marbled and stripod varieties. 

1946. Ayrshire Hose . — Tho rapidity with which this roso covers a wall or 
pillar, added to its intrinsic beauty, renders it invaluable to the gai*dcncr ; 
indisponsablo, indeed, to him who would sing with tho poet,— 

**Kot a pine in ray prove ia there seen 
But a woodbine entwines it around.” 

For whore its growth ia encouraged, it climbs to the summit of the tallest trees, 
from which its long graceful shoots hang in festoons, Tho Ayrshire seems to 
have been first grown in tho garden of tho Earl of Loudon, at Loudon Castle, 
Ayrshire. It soon got into tho nurseries in Scotland, whence, in 1811 , its-was 
transplanted to London by ^Ir. Ronalds, of Brentford. It was at first consi* 
dorod a variety of R, arvensis, afterwards of tho Evergreen rose, Jt. semper* 
itirens. It diffbrs in many respects from both ; its long slender branches grow 
80 rapidly as to throw out shoots thirty feet long in one season. It arveTitis 
never grows with this rapidity, and its branches aro stronger and thicker. 
Tho Evergreen rose still loss resembles the Ayrshire in these properties. 

T947. There is more than one tradition connected with tho introduction of 
this roso ; that which is most likely to bo authentic being supported by Mr. 
Reilly, who states, in his monograph in tho Ediuhurgh rhUosophical Magazine^ 
that the seeds from whence it was obtained were part of a packet received 
from Oanadc^ from which several plants were produced. Another tradition 
tattoos it to. a Mr. Power, from Yorkshire, who brought tho plant from some 
gGntloman*s garden ia that county. Whatever of ti’uth there may be in either 
of these accounts, it is pretty certain that no roso having tho slightest ro« 
eemblanco to the AyrahiiH} has since been discovered on tho American con* 
tioent. It also appears that at dififeront periods, two very distinct varieties 
have been grown in the nurseries under tho same name ; one being ficsconded 
from M* <irtensi$ and the other from real Ayrshire, with very long slender 
branches, so weak as to re^nbrs support^ being so tender and flexible os to 



lian^ down pcrpendiculoily iVom the last joint, whom they arc tiailotl or tied, 
the shoots become greenish brown when ripe, sligbUy tinged with purple when 
young ; tho sido-branches numerous, and covered with leaves, so as to form a 
thick, dense mass of foliage ; flowering abundantly all July, generally in clus^ 
ters of three, and on very vigorous shoots of from ten to twenty cream- 
coloured flowers ; tho petals being largo, expanding, flat, and the edges 
^PPhJg over each other ; tho stamens numerous, and bright yellow, with 
very agreeable odour. 

1948. This is the hardiest of climbing roses, and its cultivation and manago- 
meat is very simple. Layers of its long pendulous shoots root readily, and 
it strikes easily from cuttings ; it will grow rapivily whero others will scarcely 
exist, and when placed in good rich sod, its g.owUi is so rapid that a largo 
space is covered by it in tho second season of planting. It forms an ad- 
mirable weeping rose when trained on wires to tliat habit, on trellis, 
verandah, or alcove, on a bank, oj* in rougb places of tbo park or shrubbery, 
Tho luxuriant growth of tlio Ayrthiro soon turns a rotigh and dreary vraste 
into a flowery bank. 

jt49. Like tho ether roses, tho Ayrbhh’O ha‘j yielded many Ijy brill 
varieties : — 


Ayrshire Queen, —darli: iiurph’.oriinwn, 

Benuett's seed litm,— pure « hite ; forms n 
beautiful pendulous tree us a half- 
standard. 

Puudeo Kambler,— white, edged with pink; 
well adapted for a h»lf*«tund(ird for tho 
lawn. 

Kuga,-~pnle flesh-colnur ; very fragrant ; 
a hybrid between Ayrshire and a tea- 
aeeuted rose. 


B|0en»if»nn, — creamy white, approaching 
11. ‘'h•n)h>u^ wlu'h full; crimson in tho 
bud; lart’c, d.ndtlo, and globular i one 
of the Hnest pcuduloas ro»e». 

Queen of the KelKians, •-creamy white j 
cupi»ed, largo and double; lory siveot- 
ftcertfed. 

Alice Orey.—creanay salmon-blush, 

Cuuntefts Lieven,— creamy white; cupped 
ond double ; of medium siso. 


1950. Evergreen / 2 o^^J.--Tho progeny of R. sanpfmreng, which abound 
throughout Euroi>o in a wild state, is, like tho Ayrshire, employed as a climb- 
ing and weeping rose. lU beautiful dark-green leaves grow on to tho depth of 
winter, which has jn-ocured it tho name, although it is, strictly speaking, 
deciduous. They aro mostly trees of vigorous growtii and abundant 
bloomers, adapted for pil lar- roses ; their small, but voiy double flowers, 
hanging in graceful cymes of fourteen to twenty on a branch. I'hoy roqulro 
much thinning in tho priming season ; tho alioots left being merely cut at the 
points, tho others cut close to tho baso. 


I5nnV8tcflora,—crramy white, witli yrllow 
centre; cupped and double; produced 
in clusters. 

Cumea (^randiflora, — pale flesh-colour; 
large and double; cupped. 

]>ODiia Maria,— pure white, of medium 
sixe i full and cupped $ a choice variety. 

TdUcitd perpdiueUe,— flesh-colour, chang- 
ing to orUu&y white ; produced in grace- 
tw tmtssca drooping from their own 
weight; a superb sort. 

Jlyiiaathes,— pole peach, ilw ee&tro 


white ; banging !n graeefnl trusses of 
fulbcuppe<l tUnvers ; a line pillar-rose. 

IVincfss b<»uise, — creamy white, with 
black petals shaded with rose; large, 
double, and cupped ; a flne climber. 

Fortune's five-coloured,— croatny white, 
striped with carmine. 

Fortune'a double vrilow, — bronxs and 
yellow ; large and very distinot. 

Hosca major,— rot^ fleah- colour, obangioff 
to white j large, double, and enpm, 
with fins glos^ foliage. 
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1951 . Hanhiati iJ^A—The flowers of this clcgrxnl rose arc prodaood in 
tmali nmbclu, each of three, four, up to twelve flowei*s, at the extremities of 
small lateral shoots, branches of the proceUing year’s growth. The peduncle* 
or stalks arc slender and ftnooth, and about an inch and a half long, so that 
the flowers have a (lro('i>ing habit when fully expanded. The scent of tho 
flower is agreeably fragrant, not unlike to that of tho sweet violet. This 
delicate rose was imported from China in 1807, and was named in com- 
pliment to I^idy Banks. It was long treated ns a greenhouse plant ; but in 
181 y two plants were tui-ned out into tho open ground at Spring Grove. In 
two years, although ono of them died, and was replaced, they bad covered 
both walls against which they were planted. In 1818 mid 1819 these plants 
had Covered fort)' feet of w'all, each shoot producing at its extremity an umbel 
of flowers, which began to ojicn in April, and tho whole wall was covered 
with \ilossoms until tho middle of June. This vigorous growth and bloom 
was produccil by plant itig it in a rich sandy loam, and against a wall with a 
south or west nsj-cct, nailing its shoots close to the wall j and when the wall 
was icmpletdy covered to tho extent proposed, cutting away all tho strong 
shoots as they appeared, leaving only those intended k) produce flowers in 
tho following fejiiiiig. From August to Febmuy tho only care required is 
to nail in all joung thcols, only removing them wltcro they are siipcr- 
ahumlant. 

T 9 f, 3 . Perpetml Posts have been so crossed that their real origin is 
Very indistinctly known. A French author, quoted by Boitard, traces 
their wood and spines to tho old Dumnseus roses, thoir leaves and foliage to 
the Bengal, thoir clustoring flowers to tho Bourbons, and their odour to 
Centofolio ; proxing, as M. Boitard observes, if all these characteristics bo 
true, the correctness of his opinion on tho question of species. Mr. Paul 
di>i<lcs them into groups; founded — I. on tho Four Seasons rose, ‘^a 
branch of tho Damask now little known, and chiefly valued as tho typo of 
tho lovely Damask IV'rpetnals.” II. tho TihanoA’s, a group formed by 
M. Vlhcrt, of Angers, ‘‘obtained,” r.s he tells us, “from several varieties 
which acknowledge the Hose do Tiiunon as thoir tj j>e.” The fluvrers of thi* 
group luc jwoduced in small clusteis, flowering in the summer; the leaves 
gathering in tufts near the end of tho shoots. A third group— III. the 
DAtviA.SK PnirETUALS, “ chiefly descended from tho old monthly an^ Four 
Seasons rose ; tho varieties being more rcmaikublo for tho delicious fra- 
grance of thoir flowers than for their size or symmetry of fom ; but which,” 
ho add?*, ‘‘are more properly doscribod as Damask roses blo(»miDg in autumn.” 

' Tim fotirlh group— H inniD Pekfetuals. These lovely additions to the rose- 
garden have been raised in great part by M. I.iafray, botween the Bourbons, 
the Cldncse, and the Damask. Princess Helena was tho first introduced 
in 1837 ; Queen Victoria followed ; and in 1S40,” says Mr. Paul, " there wore 
iibovo twenty varieties ©numerated in the rose catalogue, one-fourth of 
wrhichi however, wore Bouiboup,” The others might be called^” add* Mr, 
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Paul, "hybrid dilncso blooming in autumn, llioy arc, indood, fine roses* 
quite hardy, and very sweet. They thrive under t!io common treat* 
tnont, and are suited alike for staudards and dwarfs, for pot-cuUui'e aud 
Ibreing. 

1953* The following lists give a few of tlio best varieties of Ptrpdml 
Motes 


Bari of Derby,— scarlet, dowers deep rose, 

tit.tcd with purple; Ittrjje and I 

double, produoioj; a fine eiTect in the 
summer— parUkiug of ibo Four Seasons . 

Baronne Frevost, — bright pale rose- 
colour; glossy; a very large, full, and 
compact flower *, strong, vigorous free 
grower, blooming freely from June lull 
jS^ovember. Always opens its blooms 
well, whether iu the heat of summer or 
the cold damp weather of November, 
Well suited for a large clump. A most 
maguifleent rose, 

Dr. Idarx,— rich glowing earmine-cnlour; 
Urge snd full-cupped flower, and very 
fragrant ; strong, robust grower, open- 
ing Its flowers freely both iu summer and 
autumn. Will mace a splendid dark 
mass. A very beautiful rose. 

Ot^ant des Ilataiiles,— diir7.Iii)g eriinson, 
the nearest approach bi scarlet in this 
class ; very free grower, and one of the 
most abundant bloomers, flowering 
from June till Decemlier, and irir.iriably 
opening its flowers well. It will con- 
trast well with any of the light flowers 


whlcli follow. A bed of this under « 
bright sun is almost too brilliant for 
the eye to rest on. 

Da Heine,— brilliant glossy rose-colour, 
sbuded with tilne, and soiuet tinea with 
erniison ; cupped and very large ; has 
the apoearanoe of a true perpetual cab- 
bage, but much larger ; strong, robust 

g rower and free Moomer. This, Ukc 
aroune Prevost. forms a magntflccbi 
clump : a grand flower, well worthy of 
name. 

l.aff’ay, —bright crimson, itidiu* 
ing to purple ; large, copped, and very 
d.iublc ; very fragr.int ; free, vigorous 
grower, and an almudanl bloomer from 
the end of May ti» the middle of De- 
cemlicf ; crpsnd^ Hs flowers well, and 
never fail* to give them m ftbundMucft. 
One of the mi*st useful roses, and ad- 
mirable for a clump, 

fitandard <*f Msreiig«», — brilliant onmsem, 
William Jesse, — light crimson, tinged 
with purple; very large, double, and 
cupped ; a Urge and lino flower ; strong 
grower : forms a splendid mass. 


1934. Tlte Ijourhm Rote, a variuly of Rom itidkaf was diBcovcrod iu tbo 
Isle of Bourbon in ^17, by M. Broon, who flowerod it and sent tho seeds to 
M. Jacques, at Chfliteiiu do Ncuilly, near Puris. It was growing among a 
lot of seedlings raised to form a hedge. Tills ]>arcnt of a mimorous and 
lovely progeny, graduating from pure white to the darkest tints, luus been 
hybridized with the Chinese, with the Noisette group, and with other Bour- 
bon roses ; and in the latest edition of Mr. raul’s ** Bose-garden” they 
number 251 varieties. 

1955. The distinguisliiDg characteristics of Bourbon roses are brilliancy aiinl 
clearness of ctdour, large p.nd smooth petals, falling in numerous and graceful 
folds, lliey are perfectly hardy, and thrive under the ordinary culture, 
delighting in n rich soil, like most of the roses, and requiring close pruning, 
except the more vigorous kinds. They are of slow grow'th, however, in 
spring, and thus they are best adapted for autumn -flow'cring row, 

1956. The kinds of vigorous growth,” Mr. I’aul tells us, "form handsome 
umbrageous trees, with heads as largo as summer rofos ; they iilso look chaste 
end elegant trained on pillara The moderate growers are pretty us dwarf 
stamlards. The dwarfs form striking and beautiful objocU when grown on 
their own roots. A great many are excellent for pot-culture, and are beau* 
tiftd oljecte in the forcing-house.'* 
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1957. Tho following list embraces the best vai'iotios of the Bourbon ; tlio»d 
marked* parbvking of tho Bcjigal rose, P^,. indtea : — 

Sir l*«x{on, —flowers bricht*rose» shaded; lar^e, full, and cupped. A flue 

shaded with eriiuson; largo, lull, and nut umiisl climbing rose, 
cupped, with floe foliage. Prince Albert, — fine scarlebcrimsoii ] 

Cornice de SeinO'Ct-Murne,— flowers open large, fuU, and cupped. 
ertmson>ioarl«t, changing to rosy pur- •Enfant d* Ajaccio,— scarlet-crimson, very 
pie ; produced in clusters, very double bright j a moderately strong grower, 

and cupped. One of the most beau- Its only bad quality is that it will not 

tiful of the group for standards, but open well in hot summer weather ; but in 

surpassed by another raised from it at autumn it is truly brilliaut. The rains 
Lyons in 1862. of Ootoher appear not to affect it in the 

Mrs. Posanquefc,— creamy white j a pro- least. Very beautiful and good, 

/use bloomer from J une to November ; Georges Cuvier,— rosy -crimson, tinted 
moderate grower. This rose appears with light purple ; fine shape, expands 

to be intermediate between the Chmoso its blooms freely ; a moderate grower, 

and what are called Bourbons. Will Distinct autumnal rose, with large, full 

form a small clump, if possible, more and compact flowers, with beautifu 

unique and beautiful than any other foliage. 

variety. A truly splendid rose. •Grand Capitnin©,— velvety fiery scarlet. 

Bouquet do Flore, — • brilliant carmine ; very brilliant ; opens its flowers both 

^ens freely, and blooms profusely from in summer and autumn. Not very 

June to November ; a strong, vigorous doulde ; dwarf habit ; well adapted for 

grower, and admirably adapted for a small bed, where the intense bril- 

masaing. A China striking rose, and linncy of its flowers will show to ad- 

sultable for pot-culture. vantage. One of the most distinct of 

•Comte d’Eu,— brilliant carmine, very roses, 

strong, and continues to bloom well Pierre d© St. Cyr, —glossy rose; fin©, 
through th© summer and autumn; a large, double-cupped flower; expands 

moderately strong grower ; forms a well, and blooms profusely ; a most 

lovely bed, being distinct and very robust grower. Will form a splendid 

good. clump to contrast with ony of the 

Cords,— a pnle glossy rose, of compact strong-growing hybrid perpetuals. Asa 

form and thick petals ; very large and weeping rose it forms a splendid um« 

double, of fine habit, and w ell adapted brageous tree, blooming through the 

for pot-culture. summer and antmnu. 

Paul Joseph,— a rich crimson purple, Queen,— fawn-colour, abaded with sal- 
shaded sometimes with fiery red ; of mon j very swoet-scented flowers ; 

large, full, and compact form, suitable large, donble, and cupped. One of the 

for a dwarf or dwarf standard. first and last in bh'.o'ii, invariably ex- 

Proserpine,— a bright velvety crimson panding its flowers well, which appear 

flower, of medium site and compact in projfdsion. Bather dwarf habit, but 

form; of dwarf habit. will form a lovely small clomp. Dis- 

Madame Souohet,— a rosy blush, mar- tinct and beautiful, 

gined with red or Ifdke ; large and very Bouchet,-— purplish carmine, sometlmea 

double, and compact in form. a brilliant crimson; a large glossy 

Armosa,— deep pink, of full form and flower, of full and compact form, and a 

medium siae, partaking of the Chinese j good dark variety. A moderate grower, * 

euitablo for a standard or for pot-culture. etpaudtng its flowers with freedom. < 

Amenaide.— flowers lilac rose-colour, pro- Buperb. * 

dueed m clusters ; large, full, and Souvenir de la Malmaison,— white at the 
cupped, partaking of the Noisettes. margin, approaching to flesh-colour, or 

Charlemagne, — flowers a clear blush, fawn in the centre. Very large and 

chonging to pink; largo and very magnificent flower, with very thkde 

double, and cupped. petals, blooming freely through the 

Julie Deloynos, — flowers flesh-colour, suitimer usd autumn t a strong grower, 
cupped, very double ; small, white, and This will make a gorgeous clump in con* 
twoet-scented, changing to whiter par- trast with such roses as BaronneBre- 
taking of the Noisette. tost, La Beiue, Ac. 

Apofiinc, — flowers silvery roso-eoloor, 

1958. BonrsavU Bme owes its name to M. Boursatilt, m emi&eflt TrmeStk 
ealtimtor, and is a oultivaied vatioty of tho Alpine rose. The shoots are very 
long, flexihle, and sinooth, in many instances entoly without sptnefl^ andtlMi 
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eyes are further apart tlion in most other kiin^ls. The flowers are produced i» 
clustcars suitable for pillars, and from their naturally pendulous habit they may 
bo trained to form weci>ing roses. They should l>o well thinnod out in pruning, 
but flowering-shoots shoiild only hare the points cut off. Mr. Paul describes 
the following as blooming from May to July * 


Amadis, — deep crii&Bon-parple, shaded 
with lightererimsoDi large, eemi-douMe, 
and cupped ; the young wood whitiah* 
green. 

Black BoureauU, —flowers whitish-blaitb, 
with deep flesh centre; rery double and 
globular ; of pendulous habit ; excellent 
88 a climbiDg rose in a good aspect. 

Drummond's Thornless, — opens a rosy 
carmine, changing to pink ; flowers 
large, double, and cupped ; habit pen- 
dulous. 

Elegan a, — flowers In clusters of semi- 
double rosy crimson; sometimes pur- 
plish, often streaked with white ; erect 
in habit, and suitable for a pillar. 


Oraeilis,— flowers early t cherry, shaded 
with Ulao'blush ; full'formed, and cup- 
ped ; of branching habit ; spinee long 
and large; foliage a rieh dark green. . 
tnermii, — rosy - pink, beeoming pale 
when expanded ; large and doulue, and 
of hranening habit ; shoots spinel 
Old Red Boursault,— opens abrightehi:‘rry| 
beeoming paler gradually; large and 
— pendulous habit; ‘ 
showy pillar or weepiug roee. 
Banksia,— flowers pink; a fery early 
bloomer. 

Weeping BoursauU,— fletb-colout, liketha 
blush ; of a pendulous habit, and ioit- 
able for a weeping rose, 


1959 * Chinese llio first introduction of iho Clancso rosos (hitoifrom 

1789, in which year both tho Mcmthly rose and iho Crimson Chinese were 
introduced. Tho varieties which have sprung from thoao are innumer- 
able. They have also been hybridized extensively with tho tea-scented. Vn- 
like other roses, also, tho Chinese ro.<508 got a deeper and more brilliant tint 
by exposure to the sun. Archduke Charles, and sonw other Chinese roses, 
^Ir. Paul tells us, arc diutiiict and beautiful as variegated roses ; they ex- 
pand rose and white, soon bccomo mottled with, then change entirely to, 
crimson, from tho action of tho sun’s rays.** 
i 960 . ‘‘The Crimson Cliineso are beautiful when ibo autumn Is mild,** 
Bays Mr. Paul ; a few cold misty days occurred in 1846 to obscure their 
brightness, when warm weather succcodod, and tho buds which the wet 
and cold had scaled suddenly expanded, producing a brilliant show in Novem- 
ber. All are of branching habit and modorato growth. There are some 
beautiful blood-colourcd roses among them. Some do not thrivo os standards, 
but all luxuriate on their o«ti roots, and form pretty interesting objects 
budded on dwarf stocks. They thrive best in a rich soil, with close pruntug,** 
and produce a plentiful bloom throughout the summer and autumn* It is iho 
progeny of Itosa indica, having a common origin, as some authors think, with 
tho tea- roses, so called from their fragrant odour, and tho Bengal rosoA The 
most remarkable crimson varieties described by Mr* Paul are,— 

AbW Mioland,— flowers reddish purple j 
often streaked with white; globular, and 
very double. 

Alba,— flowers white, tioaed with straw- 
eokwir; double, and wefl-cupped. 

Aueusiiue Hersent,— flowers pink, ve« 

^ble, cupped; a free bloomer, suitable 


Carmin do Tables,— flowers deep Oar- 
mine, double, cupped; a vtfy pretty 
rose, nuique in form* 

Duchess of &entr*i!oweri ereamy-whUe* 
oiteo edged with rose ; very pretty ana 
distinct ; smsU, full, and cupped. 
Eugbne Bcsniha«iuda,— ^flowers smarauth, 
MattUfltl in the bod, dyhtgoiriiitQ dark 
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One of the hfirdiest roset of I 
lh« dark variHies, a free grower, aud 
splendid in a clumi;). , ! 

Pabriffr,— flowers crimson-Benrlcf, ficmi- 
doable, expanded; a brilliant showy 
yose in massea. 

IliOuia Philippe, flowers dark crimson, 

1^61. Of the monthly Cbiueso rose 
ties ; — 

j^nteros, — flowers white, tinged with 
sulphur, creamy centre; cupped, large 
ana full ; partaking of the toa-sceuiod. 

Archduke Charlei,— light-rose, margins 
almost white, changing to brilhant 
crimion ; a profuse bloonier j moderate 
grower. One of the best changeable 
roses. Unique. 

ISelle Ferronnie re,— flowers blush, with 
flesh centre, oltcn tinged with pink ; 
cupped, large, aud double; excellent 
for massing. 

Bourbon A rino 8 a,—a bright pink. 

Bourbon Angclina,>-paie cream-colour, 
fawn in the cent 10. 

Caroline do Dcrri,— flowers flcsb-coloor, 
tinged wilh fawn, and cupped. 

Clara,— flowers white, with crearar centre, 
but petals often fosy ; largo, full, and 
cupped ; good forcittg rose 

Clara Svlvain,— pur© whito, cupped, large 
and full ; a superb flower, flowering 
freely from June till the end of i.»c* 
tober; moderate grower, suited for a 
•mall bed, and the best white for the 
purpose. Beautiful. 

Chdnedole,— flower a brilliant crimson; 
large, superb flower; luagiiitlceot lor 
a standard, making long and Tjgorous 
ahoots. 

Cramoisie snpdrieure,— a beautiful rose, 
of bright Tclvety crimson. 

|!!ug^ne Hardy, — flowers white, centre 
blush-colour ; of medium sixe, lull, and 
Clipped; of uroouing habit, aud does 
best as a stnndsra. 

General Soyc*,— flowers chcrry-crimson. 


edges of the centre petals hearlytrhite; 
I plobular, and full. 

Eeine d'Angleterre, — flowers crimson, 
i tinged with purple; cupped, and very 
double. 

Prince Charles. — flowers briliiaut ciim- 
son, often sufliised with light puiple, 
full, and cupped. 

tho following are Tory beautiful vario* 


very large and full, cupped ; a beautiful 
autumn rose. 

General J aquemont,>-flower purplish red, 
of %cry perfect shape ; cave taken prixes 
at the recent flower-shows. 

George IV.,— flowera deep violet-crimeou; 
raised by Mr. Birert; one of the oldest 
and littost of the class. 

Grenadier, — flowers rosy crimson, chang- 
ing to pale rose ; largo, full, and 
cupped. 

Madumo Briton, — flowers rich rose-co- 
lour, sunw'times tinged with salmon ; 
very hirge, full, and compact. 

Madame Hureou,—fluvters white, the cen- 
tre inclining to straw; large, double, 
and cupped. One of the Uuest autumnal 
whites. 

Mag'' a ropea,— flower light blush ; a line 
large rose. 

Micllez,— flowers pale lemon, changing to 
white; of medium sixe, double, and 
cupped. 

Heine de Lombardie, — flowers blush 
changing to rosy crimson ; large, full, 
and expanded. 

Eiral do Ficslum, — flowers yellowish 
white ; large and full. 

Eubens,— flowers blush, lilac, and crim- 
son ; changeable ; very large, fhll, and 
cupped. 

Taneredi, — flowers light purple, suf- 
fused with crims<m ; variable, large, and 
cupped, with rich foliage. 

Virginale,— flowers flesh coloor, of me- 
dium size: full, globular; requires 
forcing to bring out. 


1962 . The Tm-scenUd Chimue Rose i.s undoubtedly tho most dcsintblA 
group of roHos which has com© under our notico. Its odour is deliciouA, 
and closely resembles in bouquet tho flavour of high-class teas; their 
colours aro generally subdued in tint, being white, creamy-white, flesh- 
colour, and yellow, except whore they have been hybridized with othei*!! 
of more brilliant colours. The blush tea-sconted rose ivas intmduced from 
China in ISIO ; ten years afterwards, the yellow was imjioried ; for wo 
And Mr. Williams, a corroqionding: member of tho Horticultural Society, 
reporting upon it in 1^, after be had cultivated it for three years. 
** Three years ago/* he says, had buds of the double yellow, as woU 
as some of the dark and of the sweet-scented Chinese roses, Inserted on 
i^r«Q$g shoots of a mask cluster-rose^ which is trained on the east Ihmt of my 
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Ikoilfle. Last year both Chineso rarictica flowered fn great beatity <lui*Sijg Uia 
wUolo seosoDi the dark Chinese particnlarly well, Iho flowers being much 
larger than -when grown on its own roots. My buds,” he adds, ** were in* 
eerted ten feet from the ground ; and Mr. Knight tliiulcs tho largo site of the 
blossoms is owing to the distance the sap ha.s to pass before it readies the 
flower-huds,** The progeny of these roses are rcrunrkablo for their thick 
petals and tho exiremo delicacy of their coloura, which are generally, as wo 
have said, of neutral tints. 

1963. It was long raid by writers, both French and English, Umt tho yol* 
low Chinese producc<l few hybrids worth niltivating ; and this opinion pre- 
vailed pretty generally, until tho finest of tho whoJo group was raised by 
Mr. Foster, of Plymouth. This was Dovonieiisis, a fine croamy-wliito, with 
buff centre: otheis from tho same parent soon followed, }^s\r hiking of tho 
Koisette roses, with some of which probably Mr. Foster had hybridised. 

1964. Mr. Paul divides toa'seented roses into two classoa. Tho LiGKROUn, 
or more woody kind, arc much hardier, and form good standards. Tho others 
which ho calls HEltBACKUt'B, not that they ilifTor in their fibre, but because 
they are more tender and requiro more deliofitc treatment. Ifirainodto 
a south east w’all,” ho says, “tho tea-roses grow vigorously, and flower lu 
great bcautj’, much earlier and much finer than in tho open ground, pro- 
ducing a constant succession of flowers during ono half of the year. They 
also flower freely in pot.s and plunged in tho ojK’n ground, so a.s to bo removed 
to a cold frame for protection during winter. Ti»o i»raclico of removing them 
from tho ground for protection during winter,” ho adds, “and again trans- 
ferring them to tho rosarium in spring, cannot bo too highly deprecated. To 
remoTo a plant once endangers its growth and flowering the following year ; 
fuid to remove It twice, more than doubles iho risk of failure." 

1965. To grow this group in perfection, therefore, rer|uircs considerable 
knowledge of their habit as well as care, and they are peculiarly adapted for 
that kind of pot-culture which has so flouriKhed under tho fostering caro 
of tho Horticultural and other sociotios who havo admittod roses in poUt 
into their programme of prizes within tho last few years. In the open 
grotind they all require a rich welbdmiifcd soil, close priming, and tho mcatii 
ot protection from frost in winter. As ornaments to the consemtory they 
sits unsurpassed. “At Orleans House, Twickenham,” says Mr. Paul, “tho 
vigorous growers are trained up wire pillars to tho height of 12 feet, tho 
flowers, drooping with their own weight, nro displayed to great advantsgo ; 
their elegant and shining foliage is kept on during tho greater i>art of tho 
winter, and nothing could bo more appropriate,— nothing more beauUfut" 


XiVf hairier Tea-gcented Rmi, 


JTIphetos,— eretiny white, spprosohinu to 
linnoii, the oeotfo Itmoo-eoloitr j msg- 
aolia-ws; largo, fkflf and globeUr ; a 

rote, shaded 


with crimson; large, double, and wall- 
expanded. 

Bride of Abydoe,— white, delfotiely tinged 
with pink; largo ood double; a ireo 
bloomer. 
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0«roliBa»«->bliuib( miflhs^d wiUi deep piob j 
liurce, capped, and full. 

Comto de Parif, •>* fleah-coloar shaded 
with rose ; fhU and cupped. 

Ilansais,— rose, shaded with boiF; very 

^ large, full, cupped, and sweet. 

Corinna,-<HleUcate waz>like flesh, some- 
times fawn in the centre ; very double. 

0oabault, — bright rose, the young buds 
opening a rich deep crimson as the 
sepals open; very large, double, and 
expanded. 

Orig>n<»b— oroa*»y white, centre salmon- 
bufl’i large and full. 

1966, Of the more tender varieties, 
worthy of cultivation 

Bevoniensis,-— creamy white, tinted with 
rose-buiT, sometimes yellow in the cen- 
tre ; very large, full, cupped ; a splendid 
rose, beautiful in the clump. 

Adam,— rosy salmon-colour; very large, 
full, globular, and fri^ant, with camel- 
like petals ; suitable for a email mass. 

Aurora, — cream-colour, centre yellowish; 
large and double ; of vigorous growth. 

Bougcre, — glossy bronze rose-emour, ap- 

{ broaching to deep salmon ; cupped, 
arga, and full ; a robust grower. 

Canaiv, <— true canary • colour ; semi- 
double, charming in bud, but forces 
very pale. 

Clarisso, — pinkisb white, changing to 
creamy white ; full, and medium size. 
BHza Sauvage,— oream-colour, approach,' 
ing to pale yellow, sometimes with deep 
orange, inoutiing to buff in the centre ; 
large, full, and globular s a delicate rose, 
of dwarf habit. The best yellow for a 
small bed. 

Hamon,'*-fle 8 h' 0 olour, variable up to crim- 
son ; large, double, and very sweet. 
Homer,— white, tinted with rose and fawn ; 

very large, and somewhat variable. 
Josephine Maltom— rich crcam-colour, 
centre often inenning to bufi* ; tops of 
thepetals sometimes tinged lake-colonr^ 
large, double, and cupped; of exquisite 
fragrance, but delicate. 

Jolie Mansais, — straw-colour, margins 
white ; large, ihll, and cupped ; sweet, 
and rather delicate. 

Louise de Bavoy,— pale yellow; globular; 

Ten[ iurge and double. 

La Benommde, — white, centre pale 
lemon-colour, sometimes mingied with 
flesh ; copped, large, and double. 

Marie de Mediois,— flesh-colour, tinged 
with rose and oatnfliie ; large, fhU* and 
gblmlar. 


FanUne PlantSer,— whiter tinged with 
lemon ; glpbulsir and full. 

Frinoesse Hdl^ne,— white, TeUowlsh cen- 
tre ; large, full, and capped, 

Safrano,— saffron-yellow to aprieot-co- 
lour In the bad, changing to pale buff; 
cnppi»d. Urge, and double. 

Taghonl,— creamy white, centre flesh 
and lemon ; large, full, and cupped, 
Qloire de Dijon, -^awn, tinted with sal- 
mon and rose ; small, fragrant, and of 
vigorous growth. 

Kisids,— rose and fawn ; shaded, double, 
cupped, and very sweet. 

the following list contains those most 


Madame Tillermos, — white, salmon- 
colour in the centre; a recent and 
very fine rose. 

Cant's Aurora, — a rich cream-coloured 
rote, tinged with buff in the centre, 
with full and finely- formed petals, sup- 
posed to be an old kind generally lost $ 
although Mr. Cant, of ColchesteV, has 

S own it for twelve years. Beautiful 
00 ms exhibited in 1861, cut from a 
south wall. 

Fresident,— flower blush, tinged with sal- 
mon-buff when young, becoming blosh 
when older ; a large, well-cupped, and 
newly-formed rose, of free growth andi 
hardy character. 

Moird, — flosh-colonr, shaded with pale 
fawn ; very large and beantiful rose. 
Frinco Esterhazy,’ — flesh-colour, centre 
rose ; very large, doable, and globular, 
and delicately sweet. 

lUve de Bonbeur,— yellowish, shaded 
with rose; very double. 

Bouvenir d'nu Ami, — sslmon snd rose- 
col6ur, ‘shaded ; cupped, large, and fall ; 
a fine rose. 

Triomphe do Lnxemhpurg,— fiesb-colonr, 
tinged with fawn and rose-colour ; very 
large, full, globular, and fragrant. 
Ticomtesse Decases,— yellow, deeper in 
the centre; shaded copper-colour; 
very distinct and heauttful; large, 
doable, and cupped. 

Ajax, — yellow, colour deepest in the 
centre, outer petals spotted with rose; 
large, full, and globnlar. 

Madame de fiaraelay, — * cleu* snlphitr- 
yellow ; large, full, and capped ; of vigor- 
ons growth. 

Jeanne de Oiroode,— yellow petals; very 
tbiok, sometimes Imdered wUh roes- 
colour* 


1967* Th€ M 0 «f-i 2 o 4 SL--Theodgiii of the buiiedi in ohioiiriiy, anfl 

now be said of its past history is, ibst it was introduced into 
England J&om HoBsnd ; thegenend belief being that it is an aoeldental sport 
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“from the Provcnoo row,— '*Kot by aoed, m most now ToHotios or»»**llr* 
Paul surmises, ** but by a branch of the I*rovenoe row sporting ; that is, pro. 
duoiug flowers diflbring in character and habit from others of its own nature, imd 
enveloped in moss. Some tribes of plants are more disposed to sport than others, 
and Provence and moss-roses possess the peculiarity in a remarkable degree/* 
In support of this view, Mr. Paul adds : I have soon tho white moss bearing 
at the same time, and on the same plant, rod, wldto, and variegated flowers. 
1 have also seen the perpetual moss, whose flowers should bo white, produce 
pink flowers entirely dcstituto of moss. 1 ora informed, and think it pro* 
bable, that tho Moss Unique was first obtained from a branch of the white 
Provence rose, which produced flowers enveloped in moss ; the branch was 
propagated from, and tho plant so propagated produced flowers retaining 
tho mossy character.” Tho origin of tho moss-rose do Mens, ns recorded by 
Mr. Hare, a former assistant-secretary to the llortloultuml Society, probably 
explains in a satisfactory manner how idmliar varieties were produced* ** In 
a shady and neglected part of a garden bebnging to Mr. Penny, of Taunton, 
a common rose do Meux hod long flourished near to a common moss-rose. 
In 1801 , a healthy young sucker of this rose de Meux, corresponding in all 
its characters with the parent stock, was observed to be clothed with moss 
in every respect like the common moss-rose. It received duo attention from 
the possessor, who regarded it as an elegant variety, and as it excited tho 
admiration of visitors, sovoral wero presented with layers, and one or more of 
these was transported to Quernsey. From Quomsoy, Mr. Haro conjooturoc 
it reached Paris, and was imported thence by Messrs. X^oo k Kennedy, by 
whom it was generally believed to be tho first of tho kind ever soon in this 
country,** 

1968. The cause of this iusttt naiurte Mr. Hare endeavours to traoe 

with little result. The rose de Metix has never been known to mature seed 
in tins country ; therefore he rejects tho notion of accidental impregnation 
with the moss-rose growing beside it. The moss-like excrescenoc, known as 
the bedequar or rose-sponge, has been suggested as an origin for the mossy 
character ; but the filaments of tho bedequar aro essentially diflbrent from 
the moss of tho rose. But he suggests that this moss may possibly be an 
altered form of the spiny processes, produced by a siqierabundance of 
sioous matter stimulated by moisture and shade ; resinous matter forming a 
considerable portion of tbe moss, and each main fibre aj^pcarlng to proceed 
from a pore, being afterwards subdivided into many fibrillo}. Tho stem and 

branehM of the earlier oaring of the Somersotshlro rose had more of iba 
Common character of plants grown in the shade than those imported from 
France ; a more humid and greener appearance, as if the gummy resin con* 
tained within wero more dilated and aqueous.*’ 

1969, This interesting izuddent probably explains much of themyaieiyla 
whHi tlm origki ofthis and numy other roses is shrouded* It is by tto mrons 
conclusive^ however, to say that theparent rose de Meux never having been 
knoini tqnmtaie urod, foeundatfon did not take place, A very wnim ttun* 
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or a flowor more timn usually exposed to the iuilaenoeof tine suu^ might 
hare produced seed ; and some accidental circumstance might have produced 
impregnation vrith the pollen of the common mos8>ro«e. It is, at idt events, 
quite certain, that of the 160 spocies into which botanists divide the Rosaeeat^ 
or the eleven sections into which Dr. Lindley divides them, none are more dis- 
tinctive in their character tlian the moss-rose ; and it is not without very good 
reason to support tlioir views, that some authors consider it a distinct species, 
although it is more generally classed as an offshoot from Rom centifolia, 

1970. The moss-rose above all others requires a warm rich soil, with an 
airy exposure ; moisture and shado also seem essential to their preserving 
the mossy character ; but this moisture must not partake of the stagnant cha- 
racter. To insure a fine autumnal bloom of moss-roses, Mr. Rivers tells us, 
the soil should bo deep and rich ; if not so naturally, they should bo lifted 
annually or biennially, and replanted with some rich fresh compost at their 
roots. When grown as standards, they should bo budded on the dog-rose ; 
but they do host budded on short stems or on their own roots, and primed 
close. Grown on doop, rich, and wann soils, the more vigorous sorts may 
be fashioned into “ pillar-roses.” 'iWhat will our readers say to a pillar 
formed of the old rod moss reaching to the height of 15 foot? ” says Mr. Paul. 

Such a one exists, X confidently assert, in the garden of Mr. Anderson, 
Ball’s Cross, Choshunt, growing within a few foot of the road. When I 
examined it, some of the shoots of last year's growth wore above six feet long, 
and extremely robust, and the main stem had swelled to a oonsideiTiblo size.'* 

1971. The following list givos a fow of the best moss-roses, selected from 
Mr. Paul’s list and Mr. Rivers* catalogbe - 

X fsuillcs luiiantes,— flowers delicate, Eclatsnte, •— flowers deep pink; well 
piDk^blnsh on the circumference ; of massed, large, and double. Thrives at 

medium size ; full and globular ; bloom- a standard. 

ing freely in clusters, with shining Etna,— flowers brilliant crimson, with a 

leaves. pnrpluh tinge ; largo and very double. 

Alice hero),— flowers Uloo-blush, shaded A bmutiful rose, 
with rose, the centre a deep rose; La IHaphanie, — flowers rosy-blnsh; 
large, double, sad well massed and large, and very double; cf pendulous 

cupped ; thrirea as a standard, pruned habit ; a free bloomer, mtised by 

close. M. Laffsy between the moss and French 

Celine, — flowers deep rosy-crimson, rose, 
shaded with purple, a streak of ahiie Panaohde Pleinee,— flowers white or flesh- 

occasionally tracing the centre of a colour, occasionally streaked with rose; 

petal; colour brilliant when nearly of medium size, cupped, and very don- 

opened. Thrives well os a standard. ble. To bring out the streaks, plant 

Old Moss,— flowers pole rose ; very large in rather poor, but freeb eoU, as turfy 

and fhll, well massed and globular; loam, giving a veiy little manure, 
very beautiful. Thrives os a standard. Pompon, or de Meaux— flowem blush, pale 

Comtesee de Marinois, — flowers pale Pf^k. centre small; full sad cupped- 
flieth-ecdour when newly opened, chang- The Tannton rose before mentioned, 
ing to white: large and very double. Princess Royal,— Sowers purple and cxim* 
The only white moss (according to son, beautilhlly mottled; large and 

M.Ttbert) ever raised from seed. A doable, cupped, and very showy. Aflno 

fine standard. staadard. 

Oomtesse de Nod,— very brilhant crim- Prinoesse Boyile,— flowers roey-flesh| 
•oil, ehentiiAg to lilac as the flowers large, foil, and globolar swell sussed* 
go off* Flowers in clusters of fifteen to Bnique,— flowers pure white, oece^twsl^ 

rwenty .Morsoma, each with a dark tinted with lake after expansion; laffle^ 

Ngfouage, foil, cupped, and well massed, ^ 
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datb»<»lbw«M w1iH», oecMbtuRt 
prodtti^g tiriped or pink poUitj ««& 
, m«Med; exqdsito in -Imdj Urge end 
A beeotiAil roie, and the beet 

white. 


Adble FaTie» — flowere delicete fleah* 
ooioor; Urge, folh and compact: of 
roboet growth. 

Aretbttsa,->flowert bright roee^ ihaded 
with UUo ; Urge and fuU. 

Crtmoiiiie fonoSe— fiowerscrimeon, ahaded 
with vermilion ; large, fuU, and cupped ; 
of vigorous growth. 

Doohesae d'Abranies, — > flowers flesh* 
coloured rose) large and full; of cum* 
pact form. One of the best flowers of 
the kind. 

L’Obscnrit^f-oflowera dark velvetj pur* 
pie; largo and semi^double; cupxK^d, 


Hadame Albonl,- flowere b1ath» with 
pink oentre; large and very donbUi 
bud welt tnaased» and or Tigomt 
growth. 

Rosa l)lonhetir,'*^flower« pale*rote. eintre 
bright rote ; la^e, fuH. and globular. 

Princeas Alice, -flowera bluah, pink oen* 
tre; buds well masaed ; large, fhfl, and 
compact; of ter j rigorous gi^wilt. A 
lovely rose. 

Captain Ingram, --dark velvety bUah. 

Baron do Waaaenaer,--roie*OQUnr; very 
Urge, double, and finely shaped. 

Madame Ory,— flowers rosy««rimioii t 
Urge, double, and wclJ-ahaped. A beau* 
liAil rose, blooming fireely in autumn. 

8alet,~flowers rose ; very double, firing 
out abundant buds in September, which 
have (be true odour of the old tnoss. 


1972, Nomiit Rosts. — This beautiful gitiup of roses was originally a 
hybrid between the Ikngal rose (/?. imUca) and It inosthaia. It was sent 
from North America in 1817, by M. Philippe Noisette, to his brother^ liOnls 
NoLselto, of Paris; and the letter which accompanied it states that It won 
obtainctl by the artificial ft‘cuncl.ition of the former with the pollen of the 
latter, applied by camohhair pencil. M. Boitard thinks this Btutornent may 
b© doubtful, poii)lin^» out hmv easily the hybridizer may deceive himsolf 
in carrying out the details of his operation. *'Our cultivators/* ho adds, 
♦'obtain every day now varieties resembling the Noisettes by merely sowing 
the seed of Rosa indk(tj without any attempt at nrtiiicial fecundation. " It 
is not very obvious, however, why this doubt is raised : it is quite certain that 
the original typo of the Noisette is becoming scarce, while the new sorts 
approximate to other groups. 

^ 1973. Cloth of Gold or its congeners freely, i>rocnro strong, healftiy 

plants, budded on Oelino or Mannctii stocks in spring ; plant out on a south 
w'all, on a properly -prepared border. If the soil is naturally good, enrich it 
with good rotted dung, having the herder previously well drained. Bhoutd 
the soil be indifferent, dig it out to the dej»th of 18 inches or two feet, and 
roxilac© it with rich turfy loam, mixed with woll‘docomi»a«od cow*dung, in 
equal proportions, and a little leaf-mould. Every ten days in summer give ft 
a good soaking of liquid manure, and as the growth proceeds, nail the shoots 
closely to the wail, and stop all shoots at Iflor 18 inches, by pinching oiF the 
points. Many, both of the stopfied and unstoppm! shoots, will bloom fireely. 
In cold situations protocUon should bo given in winter. Spring pruning 
ahould not take place till the end of March, when all danger fiom severe 
is past. At this time prune hard, cutting out and shortening back con- 
siderably all old wood, to induce vigorous growth. In the following season 
giro the same attention to pruning, watering with liquid manure. The south 
wall will be found greatly to facilitate the ripening of the young w'lof 
autumn. 
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Altn^ Vibertj-^pnre blooming in 
itsmenia daitart j Terr »howy. There 
being ft sctrcitj or good white ftutumnftl 
rosee, this wUl be found useful to group 
in eontrftst with the ttrong-growing 
Boiirbons and perpetusls In largo 
el^mpSt using Clara SylvaiQ) with more 
dirarf yarieties, in smaller beds. 

Karoitse,— ‘pale lemon { a beantifnl flower* 
blooming in abundance. This is a tea- 
soonted ifoisette of moderate growth* 
and rather tender, requiring slight pro- 
teoiion* Will form a beantifnl small 
clump. A very flrst>rato rose . 

Ne pins Ultra,— creamy white; fragrant; 
dwarf habit ; blooming in largo clusters, 
like Karoisse* a tea-scented Noisette, 
but more hardy than that yariety. Wilt 
contrast admlrabljr with any of the 
dark dwarf yarieties, such os Grand 
Cftpitaine. A tery desirable and betu- 
tifu rose 


Ophirie*— bright gclden-aalnum ; n strong 
grower* blooming In rich abundance 
from the early aommer till the approat b 
of frost; eyen the wet and damp of 
autumn appear only togiya a deeper 
tint to its lorely flowers; sndispensame* 
from its colour* for a large clump where 
this colour is wantleg. The other yel- 
lows which are free bloomers are of 
too delicate growth, and only adapted 
for snomll beoa, Fogged orer a large 
clump; which it should be, it forms a 
unique mast in the flower-garden. 
Fragrant and retjr distinct, 
Fellenoourg,— of a bright rosy crimson, 
hliss Glegg,->a heautiiul white* with pink 
or pale rose centre. 

Tictorieiise,— a delicate blush ; T617 bbau- 
tiftti. 

Cloth of Gold,— a clear yellow; large* 
beauti fully formed, and fragrantly tea- 
aoented ; adapted for a south wall* 


T974, The Austnan BrmSf and other yellow roses, are difficult to flower, 
and require careful management. The olcf double yellow is remarkably 
capricious, and tho Cloth of Gold, or Chromatella rose, in which rose-growers 
expected to find an unrivalled yellow, blooms in perfection only in very few 
places. ** Tho general directions given,” says Mr. Saul, of the Burdham Downs 
nursery, Bristol, '' is to grow it in a poor soil, as it is a strong grower. Now, 
this I consider very questionable ndvica It belongs to the group of roses 
oallod Noisettes, many Torietics of which have boon crossed and raised from 
very dissiaiilor groups. Tho largo section of tca-scented Noisettes will be 
found to differ most materially from the original Noisettes, from their afiinity 
to tho tea*sccntod fixmi which they have been raised. To this section belong 
the Cloth of Gold, Solfaterre, Clara Wendol, Lamarque, Triomphe dela^ 
Buohhro, and many other fine roses ; Solfaterre being very little inferior to 
the Cloth of Gold, both being raised from the same parents* The whole seo::^'. 
tion require peculiar treatment, approaching in some degree to what jva<^ive 
to the Btrong'growing toa-scented kinds. 

1975* Under tho starving system,-^! have seen the Cloth of Gold\^ semi- 
double, small, and worthless, that, without positively knowing it, I ishould 
have doubted its identity. It is a shy bloomer under this system, covering a 
considerable space of wall, and standing year after year without producq^ng a 
solitary bloom. I have soon it producing magnificent blooms from budls of 
the previous season if budded on strong stocks, as the Celine i^d 
Maaeri rose. These buds, after having been headed badk the first sees^^ 
When 15 to 1 $ inches long, should have the leading points pinched out, whoti 
the laterals will generally bloom abundantly In the autumn. On the d^-rose 
stem, growing standard and half-standard high, 1 have Uoomed it freely in 
the same way ; not that I recommend it for a standard, Ibr it is unsuited for 
the purpose ; but should any one wish to try it in that way, he should preteel 
the hood from extreme cold in winter, pruning hard in spring, and applying 
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liquid mmxrt liberally in spring and summer, stopping all shoots at 15 or 18 
inches, to induce the lateral shoots to bloom. 

1976. Pompon Rosts {R, Lawranteana ). — These beautiful little gems of Flora 
aro admirably adapted for bedding-out purposes, from their singuiarly plonsiqg 
and distinct colours, and the admirable oonirast they present. The beds for 
those delicate roses, n^hero they are confined to one variety, should bo small, 
as, indeed, sliouid bo the garden. They are best adapted for a fairy garden, 
which should be well drained ; otherwise the roses could not survive the winter. 
Whatever the soil, the bods will bo improved by its being removed to the 
depth of 18 inches to two feet and replaced with a layer of stones, and 
brick-and-Hmo rubbish, for dniinago. If the natunil soil is pretty good, it 
may bo relumed, after mixing it witli a portion of doconiposwl cow-dung, 
adding a small portion of sand, the whole ihomughly blended together j or 
rich vegotablo mould full of fil)ro will do. 

;f77. ThoEo roses aro recommended to boon their own roots, and to bo 
plai.lod in autumn. The stocks on which they aro ustially budded aro too 
for their delicato strueturo. llant them 15 inches apart If it is 
intCTidcd to peg them down, so os to cover the bed j if they aro to stand apart 
sons to exhibit their tiny proportions, 18 inches will bo bettor. In March, 
or early in April, when all danger from fro»t is over, they may bo pruned, 
using the knife sparingly, -“Cutting out all dcml wood, tmd regulating the 
branches, is all that will bo required. 

1978. As the season advances, water them from linto to time with wcftk 
liquid manuro, removing all decaying leaves ; and where they havo bloomed 
in dusters, cutback to the next bud, from wbich they will again break, and 
bloom in the autumn. Short shoots, showing no bloom, slumM havo iho 
terminal buds pinched off on attaining tho length of five or six Inches ; the 
lateral shoots thrown out will probably bloom freely. 

1979. During the winter keep tno buds as dry as possible ; they arc even 
worth protecting from the cold niins. Wo venture to class a few of the most 
favoured suitablo for bedding 


KOfifi-coiiOCB,ClenjenlineDav*l,— fiower- 
ing from May to Novora- 
her, every shoot lormino- 
liog with a hunch. 

,, Oeaersl Merlin, — flower- 

ing the whole tammersnd 
sutnmn. 

Ldoaie Verger,— rather 
delicate, but a free flow* 
ever. 

H Pompon,— small, bnt ex- 

tremely pretty j blooming 
in clutteri. 

M Piyehe, — bright pink j 

blooming freely in clus- 
tersi very neat and 

CKxaiS-COLOFB, Coquette de IfOTtgo* 
mery,— shaded With vlo« 


let: a very free bloomer) 
with its earliest shoot It bf« 
gins blooming; and 
through the season tiU Kch 
vemher. 

PCBB WmxB, Pauline Bonaparte,— smiB, 
but distinct and pretty } oc»* 
treating admirably with all Ihc 
others. 

CstufOJr, Nemesis,— very deep eoloii^ 
blooming in clusters tbiUQ|tt 
anmmer and winter. 
Crimson,— a miniature Chfuat 
the beat we possets for edg- 
ings, being perpetually hi 
Moom, smd a Iree grower* 
Jenny,— miniature China, oott<* 
tiuuaily in flower, and veif 
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CilsiKE, l^ompon d« 6t. Hudfgonde,^ BMicnT^s];.LOw,Pteiohii,«HLt«ftoidPftf«4 
bril)ift«t purplish; a strooe rose, blooming in 

proww, and goodaised t«ry freely; an admirable 

flowers. rose. 

1^80. All those roses may bo grown in pots with advantage for blooming In 
spHng. In March they require a moderate shift, using good llbrous turfy 
loam and oow>dung, l*rotcct them in a cold frame ; water occasionally with 
maimro-watcr, and pinch off all buds and shoots when about four inches long, 
and give anotlicr shift during the summer. In Se{>tomber they will become 
b\Uihy plants, ready for shifting into their blooming-pots, which must not be 
largo, using tbo soil already recommended. Keep them in a cold frame through' 
the winter, giving very little water. In spring, apply manure- water, and 
prune as recommended for out-of-door culture. 

1931. Tbo kinds for which this treatment is most appropriate, in addition to 
tho above, are — 

The miuiftturo Chins s pure white; rsthcr too delicate for out-of-door 

growth ; a very pretty bluoxucr, 

r9$2. Hoses, as espaliers, may bo made to assume a striking feature In the 
economy of an ornamental rose-garden. Tho espaliers should be formed of 
galvanised iron, 6 feet or so high, and proportionately wide. Hurdles of this 
material, if the bars bo close enough, will answer very w'cllj but the bars 
should not be more than 6 inches apart. This form of rose-training is especially 
suitable for varielies with weak foot-stalks, notably Marechal Niel. Tho plants 
used should ho of strong-growing habit, on their own roots or tbo manetti, and 
planted upon tho southern aspect, or as near to that as possible. Intertwine and 
mix the branches as thickly as may be, and tie them to tho crossbars with wire 
or tarred string. To construct a rose-terrace, lot such espaliers as described 
above form tho back rows of sloping beds ; an ascent may thus bo charmingly 
laid out in stages, with path and terrace alternately to the level ground. 

1983, The following climbing roses may bo used in the espalier form 

s Davant, pink , double. Frederick the Second, rich crimson-purple. 

Kusseiiiana, dark crimson, double. Juno, pale rose, very latRc. 

Hadaroo D’Arblay, white, blooming In Madame Panticr, pure whits. 

clusters. Madeline, pale flesh. 

The Garland, nankeen and pink, acmi- Vivid, rich crimson, 
double. 

But it 18 useless to multiply names ; tho varieties of climbing roses ore 
endless. Tho rose grounds of Messrs. Paul and Sons, of Ch^hunt, present an 
abundant choice for the most fastidious; the only difficulty is, amidst so many 
beauties, which to choose* 
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47 . Oncidium Macmnthum HaHiferum. — Of tbia aiagalarly fine orchid 
ipecitnene hare been frequently exhibited by Mr, Eiohards, gardener to the 
Eiirl of Londeaborongh^ and ako by Meaara. Veitoh and Son. The length 
of time daring which it coniinuea in bloom givei it a great advantage over 
many other orchid a. 

48. Odontoghssum A'remeW.—Mr. Kremer, collector for Meaara, Veitohi 
sent to that firm thia delicate orchid from Costa Bioa, The apeciea is said 
to be quite new, and very free in flowering. 

49. Epiphyllwii Trmcatmn JUlegans.-^Tbis is one of the numerous 
Caoti well worthy of cultivation, for it makes an admirable plant for table 
decoration. The flowers are a brilliant scarlet, and droop gracefully from 
the stem, 

50. Aqtnkgia y'</mwif«.~The public are much indebted to Messrs. 
Baokhouse and Son, of York, for tbc efforts they lire making to rescne from 
oblivion some of our old-fashioned herbaceous plants. Some of the new 
Columbines are exceedingly rich and beautiful, Aqnilegia Fyrenica, with 
its large blossomy, of a delicate lavender colour, is sure to become a great 
favourite. 

51. iMniana : Maikme Dnfug, — Lantanas are not general favourites 
with ns in Kngland, but iu France they are largely used for decoration, 
both in beds and in the greenhouse. Under proper culture they flower well, 
and there is among them a pleasing variety of colour. Of the named 
varieties, Madame Dufby (figured by onr artist), Julias Cmsar, and Adolphe 
IBvus, are all good. 
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luto 6arlcnegs, he «baded parts of the branch of a tree, the leares of 
whioh vroro i» three different etages of colour, and found that no 
further change took place,— a green leaf fell off green ; a leaf yellow before 
seclusion fell off yellow ; if variegated, the loaf fell off green, yellow, or 
brown. Seclusion from the light seemed to arrest the matural change 
which was going on under the action of tho sun ; but the cause of 
colour in plants is somewhat obscure. Tho" dccomposilion of carbonic 
acid, and tlio exhalation of oxygen, is productive of a green colour in a 
ratio proportioned to the intensity of tho decomposing cause— light. On the 
other hand, where water is present in too great abundance in the system, 
yellow prevails, as if tho blue, which is necessary, with the yellow, to produce 
green, wore discharged by tho surplus moisture, while tho green becomes 
intense in proportion to the action of light and air. The fall of the leaf itself 
is a phenomenon not very easily comprehended, is not enough,” says 
tho author of ** Observations of a NatUKilist,” '' td say that tho leaf falls 
because it is weakened or dead ; for if a branch is struck by lightning, of 
detached from the stem by any other cause, the leaves still adhere tenaciously 
to the dead branch. To protluco the natural fall of the loaf, in deciduous 
trees, tho branch must continue to live, while the leaves die.” It is only 
when it has s(dii.ficd the ends of its being, that it is discharged, as it we»*o, 
from its functions ; the sap, which it w'as called forth to elaborate, is con- 
solidating into wood ; and tho leaf, no longer roqti'rod, returns to earth to 
restore its exhausted powders. It is, therefore, a melancholy sight to witness 
tho fnlling leaf. We are irrcRistibly reminded of tho holy text, — " Wo all do 
fade as a loaf/' In spite of thc&o soknm associations, awakened by the 
season, however, the varied hues of uutunm are bcauliful to look upon : all 
that renderod summer green and lovely is dying by the wayside ; but in its 
place wo have a lllu^x)r}^al and peculiar serenity of atmosphere, a moro in- 
tensely shining sky, and an im]»rossion of ampler expansion ; an array of 
sunny clouds with their silvery lining, tho distant horizon, and a landscape of 
unoqualloil variety and richness of colouring. 

1986* Tho garden, it is true, begins to look somewhat desohito ; flowers 
which bloomed a few weeks ago— bloomed in numbers innumerable— are now 
“ few and ftir between — ^l>ut somo still linger with us, the plaintive question 
*»f tho poet notwithstanding, who asks, — 

** Where be the riolcU pone. 

Those of late that bloom'd bo gay P ” 

tySy. Bablifts, before tho close of the month, are probably touched by 
ftnd the chrysanthemums and tho autumnal roses arc tho chief ornaments of. ' 
the garden on which reliance can bo placed ; but most of tho other denizens 
are only on sufferance. The first frost will play sad havoc with them, except 
where they occupy very warm and sheltered spots in the garden. Even 
there,-^ 

^ They daily await withont terror or grief, 

The snmiaoBe that of the fall m the leaf* 
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§ 2.~-SuUI}BBRRT AKD FLOWEIl'GABPEjr. 

1988. Tbe great business of propagating for next year shoutd now bo con* 
Summated. Nevertheless, such things as verbenas, calceolarias, &c. &c., 
may still bo put in with tho certainty of success. Somotimos these plants 
flower so freely that it is almost imposf^iblo to got suitable wood for cuttings 
until tho end of September or beginning of this month. It is almost useless 
to try to strike pieces of tho hard flowering-wood,— tho small young shoots, 
heded off from the flowering branches, oonstituto the proper cuttings. It is 
bettor to wait until now for those than to attempt striking tho others in August 
or September, Tho cuttings cannot well bo too small if they arc long enough 
to admit of one end beiug mado Arm in tho soil, and a braoo of loaves to 
breathe in the air ; neither is it of tho slightest importance whether the 
leaves at Uio bottom of the cutting are removed or not, as far as the rooting 
is concerned. My own opinion is, thoir rotontion favours the emission of 
roots. However, tho more leaves retained, tho njore carefully must damp bo 
guarded against in winter, and tho greater care must bo exercised to guard 
tho cutting, through the preliminary stages from cutting-wood to plant- 
wood, from an excessive exlwmstion of its juices by perspiration. The very 
cfEbrt, however, to perspire causes a circulation of fluids ; and tho stronger thit 
current, consistent with vitality, tho mightier is tho force with which tho cut- 
ting gravitates towards life instead of death, while its juiews ccmtlnuo in oetivo 
stagnation, or somi-death provails. When tho sap moves, lifo begins to luisort 
its sway. The leaves aro tho great agents in maintaining tho circulation of 
tho 'sap ; consequently, tho more there are retained on a cutting, tho more rapid 
will l>e tho motiou of its fluids, and tho sooner may roots bo omittcd—I dan*t 
say MUST. This rapid motion of tho sap is in favour of lifo, but it may result 
in death, illustrating tho old proverb, “ Tho more haste tho less epoed.” 
Eapid circulation is good, provided there is a supply to bo conveyed ; but if a 
current throughout a plant, or part of a plant, — that fs, a cutting, Is main- 
tained, without tho addition of now matter,— tho period of utter exhaustion, 
ending in death, will be in exact ratio to tho rate of speed, llonco tho im- 
portance of checking perspiration by a humid atmosphere, and maintaining a 
proper balance between tho supply and expenditure of the organizablc or life- 
extending, organ-forming matter of tho cutting. Freo perspiration fircstt 
gomnium-cuttinga is useful, because they contain more fluid than is nocos- 
sary to sustain their lifo until new matter is formed ; and tho motion of 
the fluids it induces helps to form such now matter* The same, or Imlf tho 
amount of perspiration, would wither up and dostroy verbena or calco<daria 
cuttings, beoaiuso they contain less fluid, and oro moro dolioato and frogilo in 
texture. Tho juice of tho former may, tbor&fl>ro, bo firocly and Hbontlty 
expended; tho juice of tho latter must eorefUUy husbanded, to guard 
against deaHr flrom oxhaustiaa* Tho wholo theory and prac^oo of propago* 
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tion l)y cuttlngi, tljcroforo, turns upon a careful, wise husbAuding and ezpon* 
diture of tbo sap and organizable matter stored up within the cutting itself. 
As a rule, tbo softer the texture of the cutting, the faster it will gravitata 
towards death, and, of necessity, the more rapidly must the process of ix>oting 
be pushed forward ; and the harder the texture, the longer the period of 
probation given, and the slower the process of rooting. All successful prac- 
tice demonstrates the correctness of this theory ; and it is as important to 
boar it in mind in providing flowering plants as in tbo higher branches 
of propagation. It is a good practice to put calceoLiria cuttings into cold 
pits at once, thus : — Place six inches of broken brickbats, stones, and char- 
coal, for drainage ; another four inches of rough leaf-mould, or woll-decayco 
light manure ; on the top of this, three inches of soil, composed of equal parts 
loam, loaf-mould, or peat and sand. Spread over the surface one inch of clean 
sharp silver or other sand, press it down firm with a spado or other contri- 
vance, and water well to consolidate and settle the whole. Next day com- 
mouco inserting the cuttings two inches apart, taking care to plant them 
firmly ; water the surface, which should have an incliruition of three inches 
from Imck to front, in a pit seven feet wide, until it is even, and tbo process is 
complete. Keep the glass on ; shade in bright weather, and give scarcely any 
air for a fortnight. By this time the cuttings will bo partially ealtosed, and 
may be gradually exposed to more air and full sun-light. In a month or six 
weeks they will bo well rooted, after which the glass should bo entirely 
removed, unless during rain, fog, or frost. During winter they must bo pro- 
tected from the frost by a covering of mats or straw. They will require very 
little water from Kovember to the middle of Fcbi-uary. About this period 
they will begin to grow rapidly, and may eilber be jwtted or kept as cool os 
possible in the pit, and finally tmnsferrod to tJjo flower-garden in the middle 
of May, This is the most 8ucce.$sful mode of propagating and storing caicco* 
lariaa. The maintenance of their roots in an equable, cool, and moist qondi* 
lion, is the grand secret of success. To have good beds of calceolarias it is also 
tndispouBable to strike a sufiiciont stock in tbo autumn. They will strike 
readily enough in itie sharp heat in the spring ; but s})ring-slruok cuttings 
seldom flower so well, can scarcely be got forward enough to flower early, 
and, if subjected to a high temperature, are almost sure to take themselves 
off suddenly without leave, leaving yawning vacancies behind, at a time when 
ft is often impossible to replace them. For ease, simplicity, and certainty of 
Success, autumn is the season for furnishing iho entire stock of calceolarias. 
Geraniums may also be kept in the same manner, but not without extraor- 
dinary preoautions against damp. I keep several thousand in wooden boxes 
30 inobes long,1t^ 10 wide, and 5 deep. The sides ore nailed to the bottom 
at one end ; the other end is hooked on to the sides with two hooks formed of 
bent wire. Two short nails passing up on© inch through the bottom, and 
piercing into holes formed in the movable end, keep it firm and strong in its place. 
The hott^ of the box, whieli is all formed ok rough )-ineh stuff, is pierced with 
six holes^ half an inch in diamet^. The boxes are propaiod f<Hr use by placing 
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one inch of hard drainage in the bottom* then nn inch of rough leaf*mould, }| 
inch of light soil, and half an inch of sand over all. Press down firm, watoTt 
leave to settle, and thou insert throe rows of lifLocn cuttings, or forty-live in 
each box, and place in the bright sun until they are rootod. They will only 
require water, wooding, and picking over, until they are housed for tlio winter* 
Koop them dryish during that period, and, if you can afford space and pots, 
remove them into single pots in February or March ; but if not, koop thorn as 
cool as [possible ; harden tiiom off early in the spring ; rciiiovo the hoios jto 
tbo flower-beds in shoa'ory weather in May, and they will often succeed bet- 
tor, and grow more kindly, than thoso that have been coddlod up in pots, 
fi:c. i:c,, for months. But I have not yet told you how to transfer them, for 
you must not plant the boxes fur ostindcr, ns they will serve tbo siimo pmposo 
lor five or six ycai'S ; and althotigh 1 like thick planting, forty-five plants 
(^’ou have no business to lose ono) to the 1100 square inches would he too much 
of a right good thing. Well, then, unhook the movable ond, pluoo a spade, 
cold chisel, or scrow-driver under, to prise it off tbo l>ottora studs, and then 
pause a minute to admire that moss of roots ; run the .npade along the bottom 
of the box, bringing up drainage and all together in one solid mass ; l>reak 
the soil to pieces with your hands, leaving a lump of roots and soil about two 
inches square to each ; carefully plant, leaving the roots dispersed throughout 
the soil, and not twisted round into a small hole like a wisp of straw ; water 
well as you proceed, and my word for it each plant will have begun to grow 
before you can get the next ono inserted. 

1989. This plan is moro^ economical in lal>our, space, first cost, and 
working, than poU. Where these are not primary objects, tbo single plant in 
pot system has a good dc;d to recommend it in the greater safety with which 
the plants can bo transferred to the ground in dry weather, without the risk 
of chock. Neither docs the box system answer so vpcU for anything except 
geraniums, ageratums, aud tbo Lobelia fulgens class. 

1990. I (x>uld not succeed with petunias nor verbenas in boxes, Oasama 
iplenderUf I almost forgot to say, did well in Ixixos. I have tried many dif- 
ferent sixes of xiots and pans for verbenas. 1 have founds nothing so useful or 
Buecessful as a score of cuttings in a 48 -si zo<l pot The pots are filled one- 
third full of drainage, one Inch of rough loaf-mould over it ; then fill to within 
1 J inch of the top with equal parts of loam, loaf-mould, or peat aud sand, 
finishing with half an inch of sand ; insert the cuttings in the usual manner, 
making sure that the lase of the cutting is made firm. Water levels point 
of great moment in excluding the air from the part where roots are to be 
emitted, as well as in the future watering of the cuttings,— -and the work i« 
finished. Verbenas are also host left in the store or cutting-pots until 
February ; and, unlike calceolarias, if enough is kept over the winter for 
stock, spring-struck plants are best both for growth and flower. This lest 
remark is equally applicable to petunias, ageratums, lobelias, ko, Vm-bonas 
and other soft-wooded plants may also bo struck in water; but I see 
Qo benefit whatever in the practice. X may also state, for the very few 
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w1h>^ not imow how to molco a eutting, that the osttal practice is to out part 
of a branch level across at the base of a singlo leaf or pair of leaves, to remove 
this loaf or leavos, and place this part, tho bottom or thick end of the cutting, 
in the soil, water, or damp moss, until it is rooted. Great importance is 
attached to the manipulation or dressing of tho cutting. As far as cutting it 
lovol across at a joint is concerned, 1 believe ibis is useful, although by no 
means Indispensable. The removal of tho leaves Is of no consequence what^ 
ever : it may hinder, it cannot possibly accelerate, tho emission of roots ; and 
with most flower-garden plants it is a sheer waste of iimo. 

1991. But, having said so much about how to propagate, I will now give a few 
hints about what to propagate. What ? — only tho best varieties of everything. 
Oh I the newest fashion, say you ?— -these are beyond our means. — Nothing of 
the sort ; I mean just tho contrary. How many now things, or dear things, 
did you notice in my lists of flower-garden plants, or plants for ribbon-bordora? 
Perhaps one or two new geraniums, and Gazania splendens, which is probably 
as old as the hills, and as cheap as any bedding-plant in the world. New, 
indeed ! No, no. Generally, tho usefulness of a plant for bedding is in the 
inverse ratio of its newness. Novelty is all right and proper in its way and 
place ; but in those pages sterling worth is the main consideration. I here 
condense for tho million, what I havo handled, seen, and proved, of floral 
beauty, and therefore what must look well in their gardens. What will you 
pmpagnto ?— Eoly on any or all tho plants enumerated in the foregoing lists I 
These are not enough. — Well, then, we will give you some more, although 
these furnish gardens many acres in extent. 

*992. I myself grow two thousand Purple King verbenas, one thousand 


White Perfection and Mr. Hoi ford, five hundred Eobinson’s Defiance, and 
from a dozen to a thousand of tho following variotios : — 


Ariosto, —dark inalbeny. 

Blue Bonnet,~-blue. 

Admiral Dundas,— bright orimson, 
fire-1^,-— rich scarlet ; fine habit, 
liOrd tcaglaa,— 'carmino-scarlet. 

Mrs. Woodroofe,— seaAet. 

G^nt des BstaUles,-— brilliant crimson. 


General Bimpson,— -carmine. 

King of Verbenas,— rosy purple. 
Moonlight,— rnearly white. 

Parfum de Madeline,— lilac. 

Beine des Amasons, — blush. 
Impdratrice Elisabeth,— finely striped. 
Pulchella alba,— white. 


1993. The following are also good useful varieUos 


. . e,— good white. 

Fairest of the Fair, — ^whites violet eye. 
Bari of Bhaftesboiy, — blosh-crimson ; 

white eye. ' 

Frinee Arthur.— rose, shaded. 

Boaea compaota,— pore lake. 

Mre. Blphiietone,— puce ttnla ; fine. 
Iroxhunier,— eearlet \ white eye j fine. 
Ariosto improved,— rich mtdberi^ j robnst 
habit } targe hrosa : eontiiraoae and fine 
Mooiner j go^ beddw. 


Sultana,— rich erimson ; good tinge. 
Invincible,— shaded slate-blue. 
Garibaldi,— rich indigo. 

Julie,— pale peach ; white eye. 

Copid,— cerise pink ; white eye. 

Ocean Pearl,— purple ; white eye. 
Odorata,— superb rosy purple. 

Star,— deep rosy crimson * lemon eye. 
Titian,— plum, shaded eeriae. 
Totanteer,— daik purple maroon: white 
eye. 


Of goraniums, again, I grew four thousand improved Frogmore scar* 
let; two thousand Manit^es' sUver,vaiiegaM > five hundred French ecarlet; 
ahottt the iame number of Browne's, oompaetum ; nearly a thousand Flower 
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of the Pay and Alma ; with quanUties Tor^'ing firom throo hundrod to m 


dozon of the following varietios : — 

Soarlet tbaded uid SpottubAll,— Tartetiei. 

Trentbsm roie,-~-£lne rose. 

Bftronne 8ouget,>~fine eoarlet. 

Cerise Caiqae,— cerise. 

Emperor of the Frenob,--8cerlet. 

Cbriatine,->ros]r pink. 

Attber Henderson, •^vrhite. 

Hftdame ChardLDe,<-^saluion<ros«, white 
centre ; large. 

Minnie,»pinki white spot on npper 
petale. 

Paul PAbbd,— clear rosy salmon j fine. 

Kichznond Gem, — light ‘orange- soarlet. 

Tom Thumb,— scarlet. 

Tom Thumb's Ilride, — good scarlet. 

Garibaldi, — bright scarlet, aith white 
eye. 

Countess of Bectire, — deep salmon, with 
dark brown tone. 

Comte de M(»r«y,— rosy scarlet j blush 
edges, sufl'uscd with pink ; tine. 


ShrQbland,«Hicarlet ; fine large. 
Defiance,— larger still. 

Hark away deep habit ) perlkt bloomer ^ 
very distinct. 

Bose tuperbe,— fine rose. 

Dawn or Day,— brilliant scarlet, 

Boule de Feu,— fine scarlet, 

Madame Vanchcr,— white, 

JHoule de Kuge,— white. 

Henri de Beaudot,— very large f salmon* 
coloured blosaoins, belied with white. 
I4idy Middleton.— fine rose. 

Kubens, — fine salmon colour. 

Imperial crimson.— mossy, 

„ Stilts,— ditto. 

Purple,— ditto. 

Carmine, — ditto. 

Silver variegated, — ditto, 

Btilta,— ditto. 


1995. Silver and g-old vurictios, one tboiisaiid 


Golden Tom Thumb. 

Golden Cerise,— unique. 

Cloth of Gold,— unique, 

Alma,— scarlet flower ; silver linos. 

Annie,— scarlet ; sulphur-tinged. 

Bijou,— strong-growing scarlet flower j 
silver leaves. 

Brilliant, — slightly silvered ; good scar- 
let \ fine bedder ; not a strong habit. 

Countess of Warwick, — scarlet j white 
margin j leaves brown-white. 

Culford Beauty,— ecarlet flower i sulphur 
variegated. 

Silver Queen, — pink flowers; smooth 

8t. Clidr, — pink flowers ; silver habit. 


Miss Emily Domville,— salmon flowerii 
silver soned ^ good. 

llendcrsonii,— lilte Flower of the Day, but 
scarlet flowers. 

Perfection,— scarlet flower; white-mar- 
gined leaves, 

Kainbow,— scarlet flowers ; silver, with 
red aone. 

Dandy, — a nest silver-edged gero. 

Lady Plymouth,— ditto, ditto. 

Gold Ivy -leaved. 

Silver ditto. 

Pink-flowered ditto. 

Scarlet-flowered ditto. 

While-flowered ditto. 


1996. To tbeso rnuy bo addctl two aplondid varieties raisofl by my taJentod 
friend Mr. Giccno, of Culford, as soon as they aro OvOiif) onougrh to bo 
brought within tho grasp of tbo million, rinset and Miu Pollock ore two 
moguificent varieties, of free, robu.st habit. Tho green loftf*(lisk» are over- 
laid by a beautiful bronzo-rod zone, eplanhcd or bcltfed with bright-red 
crimson, and margined w’ith rich golden yellow. They are tnagnifleeBt 
varioUes, similar in habit and character, and aro now being sent out from tbo 
largo house in tbo Wellington Koad, at 7 #- Gd. and 3 U Cd. rospoctlvoly. 
There aro about a dozen varieties of the Diadematum, half a dozen of tb# 
Unique class, and several other swoot-scented varieties ; one of the easioat 
managed of which is Shrubland Pet, tliat ore extensively used for bedding in 
some gardens. But as they require special treatment, and more labour and 
cam ttmn most of my readers can 0 ve, I will pass them over at present* 
Ifow varieties, or old varieties with new names, aro also eonstantly coming 
up- any or oil of them irnypo grown Instead of tbo improrod Ffogmoiw 
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6r Tom Thumb, if tbojr art as good. Only sooaro tho bosfc possible soerlet 
for general purposes, and adlioro to it until it is decidedly guperseded by a 
better. I am not able yet to say whether Little David or the Crystal Palace 
scarlet geranium supersedes cither of the above. Of this 1 am quite oertaia, 
that for gcnonil effect no variegated geranium yet ei^uals the Mauglea* 
variety, Thcrefuro, I grow it by the thousand, while others are grown by 
the SCOTS, 

3997. In Petunias, again, it is best to adhere to a few distinct, well-defined 
Varieties, — the old or some improved variety of white, — such as the Bride 
rose, with white eyes. The Countess of Ellesmere and Lady Emily Pool, for 
violet rose, aro among the very best varieties. The following are also gowl 


Krilliant,— fine velvety rioh orimaon. 

Eclipee, —distinct and novel. 

Hosy Circle i good roae-eoloored bed- 
dioff variety ; better than the Queen, 
which is also good, and of similar ebs^ 
raoter. 


Prince Albert,— crimson. 

Prince of Wales, — crimson, often bloiohedt 
and edged with white. 

Crimson King. — a good bedder. 
Fascination,— white circle; bright rose} 
good habit for bedding. 


1998, Of Calceolarias, the host aro the following 


Amnlevicaule,— fine lemon. 

Angtistifolia globosa,— yellow. 
Angustifolia auperbat—^eep yellow, 
Aurea flortbunaa, — best yellow. 

Anrea mnltiflora,— yellow dwarf. 
Criroaon King, — brown oricosoa. 

Golden Prince,— floe bedder. 

Kentish Hero,— orange buif ; very good. 
Cocoinia floribauda,— good. 


Garibaldi,— rich plum-colour. 

General Havelock. — fine crimson. 
Prince of Orange,— fine orange-brown* 
Red Prince of Orange, — fine bedder. 
Wellington Hero,— bright yellow, 
Integrifolia, — fine yellow. 

Viscosissima fiorihuoda, — fine. 

St. Alban’s Pet,— orange-red. 


1999. In addition to all these, the following spocios must bo propagated • 


Agathea coolest U. 

„ .. vsriegata. 

Ageratums. 

Auagallis. 

Antirrhinums. 

Bonvardias. 

Centliureas. 

Cerasttums. 

Cineraria marh^ma. 
Fuchsias. 

Oaasnias. 

Heliotropiums. 


Kontga Alyssum. 

Lantanas. 

Lobelias. 

iNurembergee. 

(Enothera maoroosrpt, Ao* 
Peotstemons, 

Phloxes. 

Salvias. 

Seneoios. 

Staebys lanata. 

Tropieolum elegans, &o* 
Tincia elcgantis&ima, Ac. 


20CO. lliis list will furnish a protty safe and correct answer to the 
inquiry what aro wo to prop.agato ? 

200U Wo will now take a rapid run through tho shrubbery tmd plca<* 
i9ure<ground, and noto if any, and what changes aro to bo effeotod thoro, 
Boodhoa, Ao.^ 20 foot or 30 feet high, aro to he moved, to break the pro- 
Vfldling east wind, on the other side of the lawn. Lose no time, then, in 
pareparing tho holes, and getting all preliminaries arranged for a heavy 
job of imnsplanting. The sooner all deciduous trees are moved, the greater 
is tho ohanoe of success. If tho weather continues mild, they will form 
Itesh roots bofore the winter ; and by the time that the spring excites to 
reaewad growth* the roots wiil bp suflfioaontly restored to perform thdr ini« 
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portani toctioiis withoxit let or hiadmnco. Large evetgi'oetts may also b« 
safely removed Uiis month* Space forbids me to enter into details now, 

I trust to say sometlimg about how and what to plant nest month. Turf* 
laying, and groundwork generally^ will also be proceeded with. Where 
much' has to bo done, a great deal will be gained by beginning early, 

2002. JRaei-ve Oardetu — Keep annualsi and other plants in beds quite 
dear. Plant oflP primroses, )>olyantbuses, violets, Iheris, and Arabis. Wall* 
ilowers may now bo removed to fiowor^bods and borders, if these have 
been cleared of their summer occupants. Increase by division of the rt>ots, 
such herbaceous plants as rockets, lychnis, Ac., and plant thorn In bods 
In this department Plant bods of narcissus, hyacinths, crocuses, &c., 
either for permanent flowering here, or for removal to the flower-garden 
afterwards. 

2CC3. FloHtU* Place auriculas, polyanthuses, pinks, carnations, 

&c. , if not already done, iu their winter quarter!. Give all the lur }>ossible 
to induce a quick growth. Gather hollyhock and dahlia seeds if rij)!. Pot 
choice varieties of holly liooks, ivnd winter under gloss. Pot up pansies for 
•tores and flowering in pots. Plant out seedlings and put in cuitings. Pro* 
pare beds of good, light, fibrous, sandy loam for tulips, and have all in readi* . 
ness for planting the main stock early neat month. 

aoo^. i 7 ow<r.G<irde». —Maintain acnipuhnis cleanliness, and continue the 
beauty htere as long as possible. Prepare pots and space for potting or boxing 
the chief stock of geraniums, calceolarias, jasmines, Ac. If frost should come, 
get ev-ory thing you intend to save under cover directly, and procoetl to store 
them away at yo\ir leisure. There is, however, no necessity for destroying 
the beauty of the garden until the frost does it for you. It is often annoying 
to observe the anxiety with which beauty is welcomed in Juno, and the 
recklessness with which it is destroyed in October ; and yet its prasen'atioyi 
now seems to me to be of as much, if not more importance, than its advent 
then. With ordinary caution and extraordinary activity/ there is but little 
danger in allowing King Frost to wreak his first vcngofdicc on the garden. 
By constantly removing d«ul flowers and loaves, our g^cn bore was as gay 
as possible in the second week iu November last yeVr. One day it was 
enwrapped in summer loveliness ; the next moniing it was covered with a 
thick mantle of snow. All han<ls were concentrator i on this point, amt 
about a thousand plants were rescued in a single day. Neither were they any 
the worse of their cold white wreatB. It was worth a spooial efleit to have 
exhibited so much beauty at such a season. Sommer thus impfoged upon the 
domain, and shortened the reign of winter. The enlivening prceeoee of the 
flowers postpones our lament for the summer, when, in the word! olMial 
propter, we are compelled to cxdaim,— 

Hose, oh ye Aatumn Windst 
Bemmer fees fled. .... 

Tlir flowers have closed thsir tender lerrct snd 4 lf } 

The toy’s ffraeioos bend 

All low most 

^eeavse the gratiefleiBaifr now is 
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^ Ofi«Te> oh ye Aotamn Windi 1 
Baminer li^f low ; 

The rose*e trembling leasee will tooa be ehad* 

For the that loved her so, 

Ala% i« dead ! 

Asd oae by one her loving children go* 

<* Wail, oh ye Aotnmn Winda I 
She Jivea no more. 

The gentle Sommer, with her balmy breath. 

Still tweeter than before. 

When nearer death, 

And brighter ove^ day the amile the wort* 

« Mourn, monm, oh Aninmn Winda ! 

Lament and monm. 

How many balf'blown bnda mnat close and dSe| 

Hopes with the summer born 
All faded lie, 

And leave oa desolate, and earth forlorn.** 

D, T. F. 


§ S.—KiTCHEN-G\nDBir. 

S005. Towards tho end of the month the aaparagns-beds may be cleared of 
thoir haum, but not till it is yellow and the seed ripe, and a portion of the 
VOiV forked into tho alleys ; then mix some good manure with a little salt, and 
Uty s g^ coating of it over the plants, covering the whole with tho soil 
tlsrown into the alloys. 

*006- Csfery.— Earth-up as often as it becomes nocossaiy, not only for 
bkmehing, but to prosorvo the plants from injury by frost. 

9007^ Seaiate will now be ready to foico towards tho end of tho month, 
either by removal to a forcing-bed, or by covering the plants with pots, and 
those with stable manure on the bods. 

9008. Cardoons should now rcoeive a general earihing-up, choosing dry 
0|>eii weather for the operation, first gathering up tho leaves and tying them 
together with a hayband. The peas and beans arc now past ; lot the ground 
bys cleared, and, where vacant, dug or trenched, er ridged up, ao that it may 
have the advantage of fallowing from the sun and air, and salts fhom the 
shows of wintei*. 

aooQ. Carrott, Potatoet, and PanntpM, are now at maturity. Dig them up 
and store for the winter, so aa to protect them from frost The threo- 
^^nged potato-fork, with broad tines) rounded and blunt at tbe points, i-i a 
trell-known imfdement ; it is usual, where the haum is strong, to out off the 
tops; and by inserting the fork under the whole plant, turn the whole up in a 
mass, the potatoes being collooted alter the digger in baskets : they may 
either be stored In a suitable room, or stored away In pits in the open 
ground, pnoporiy drained and covered, font with a layer of earth, then with a 
thatching of clean straw, and then with scdl suflkiently thick to protect them 
foom the emresfe Ircsts. 

soiQb SmMl cn^ of if erngsie Seam may be planted, with a obanee of their 
fhetdnt«r,mid og^iiaflnifi A^ofJSarfySe^ 
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ttiy bo winj at tbe iamo timo, either an a wnn» aoiilh boi'^^or or under a 
fence, the early Hoiapur-i^a, being the best for the luirjwe. If the border le 
eight cr ten foot bjoad, let the drill# nm across, and sow an inch and a half 
deep, and three or four feet nsun<ler, and bo arranged as not to come in front 
of tbe stoms of tho troes on tbo wail. 

aoi I, A little Carrot-atd may also besewn on a rrarm border, with aehanoe 
of young ctirrota in spring. 

2c tS5. All the CalUtffe tribes require tho greatrst attention this tnoalh in 
weeding and warring with caterpillars/ which now begin to infest tliem. 

20 r 3. CauiiJtoHers sown In August will require pricking out, not loss than 
four or five inches apart, where some kind of protection can bo gi^en them, 
either under a fmtno or hand'glns^os ; those formerly pricked out and hard* 
ened oflf require planting out under band-glasses to stand the winter, keeping 
the glasses close till rooted, and then support thorn on p}'0|)« two or three 
inches thick for air. Transplant Calta^es at tho end of the month, choosing 
the strongest plants. VoUwortt should now bo planted out for spring use, 
and all the late-planted UroceoU CMaget, Ac., hoed, so as to loosen the soil 
and destroy weeds. 

2CA4. Borne Ldtum for a spring supply may be pricked out under a fiume, 
thotigh tbe hardier kinds will frequently stand tho winter on a warm border. 
Lftluct and formerly planted out now roquirc tying up. Small supplies 

of small salading eow weekly in bosos. Keep winter t|duach free fhom 
weeds, and thin off Y.bore requisite, leaving tho strongest plants. Sow also a 
small patch of Short-top and Salmon Hudisha in tho beginning, and again 
towarcb tho end, of tU^ month. If the wwithor proves mild, they wiUadvanoo^ 
and be ready for drawing in November and December, 


§ 4.— FflUir-GARDEN. y 

0015. Planting fruit-trees should cow bo proceed ad, it h if tho necessary 
preparations nro made. These preparations consist injlraitilng and preparing 
sbittous, whore planting in tho open ground is intended) and preparation of the 
border where wall-trees or espaliers are to bo planted, ' Tho most Important 
point tu planting, nest to soil and subsoil, is to keep the collar of the item at 
the surface of tho soil, removing all diseased or bruised fibres, spreadiug Uie 
roots out carefully, and putting fine »oil over them ; keeping the young tree 
firmly in its place by stakes, without lifting or treading upon tbb roots r the 
atiiumn rains will settle the earth about the roots better than any other 
means. Boot-pruning should now be performed either by Uftlng the trees 
altogetber, and replanting, or by digging a treneh round them, and renioidiig 
er old roots of over-Iuxuiiaiit at perpendienlar growth* 

4ppl«iwiPMr» ai»i»widpeftloglhe^ Oatlier on fibe days, ^%ln6 

tl^ p^ tenderly ban4Ied« When ||dd hi tlui 



OAHDtR MAHAfiCinm 

firwt W99k ilwm ler many «w«k» aflwrwanli, and If boI nmmtd, H mm 
hara. » 

«0f7« Pm(ht$ mnd Xtcbintie-irett abott}!! hare all miperfluow aheele nk 
moriKii Aotl the yoonf^ irocwl left oKpcwed to m much aun aa {loeeible, to ripen tha 
abooU| on whioh tho itupiiM uf tho following; year drpeixL At toon at the learet 
part teadlly from the hmtteliot, tareep them aftf but not violently, with a 
now btrch-liroom* I’he irect will be benehted by fuuwlng a light biwom 
over the foliage In the direction of ita growth, it vUl detach the Hpmted 
leavec, and admit air to the heart of the tree and branoheo. Eoot-pninSiig, if 
thm^t reqaiiite, perform towards the end of the month. The aigii of lu being 
rwjttired ie found in over-laxoriant foliage, with an abeence of fmit ; but it 
regtsiree to he done with eaation. Dig a trench round the tree, one, two, or 
three feet foom the stem, aooording to its size, so as to lay open all the mote. 
All old roots which hare oeaeed to throw out rootlets or sponglolea, should be 
pruned away oloee to the stem, the young roots trlmme<i, and all having a 
tendency to Up*root, or deeoend too deep, should be out away. This dom^ 
dll up the trenoh with suitable fresh soil or compost. Where extensive root* 
pruning is neoessary. it shotdd be dtme partially in two or three years, 
moving a portion of the ohjeotionable roots on each ocoasion. 

eotS* -In wet seasons gather the late sorts, with their stalks at* 

tadsed ; suspend them in the frait*room ; or, wrapt in thin paper, they will 
keep for several weeks. Quinces, modlani, and all sorts of nuts, are also now 
6t to gather. 

0019. Jia$plmtiu of Iho autumn<bearing kind should now be besnring a good 
■upldy of fhdi. II the weather be fine, the canee afoich have fruited should 
he out out, and the young ones left three or four to a stool : then manure, and 
dig between them, leaving the young shoots their foil length until the spring, 
Hew plaatatio»s\inay mw he made ; toe improved mode being to plant 
•ingle canee aboutUS inohea apart, and attached thorn to espaliers. 

sewa d^fWW^srriw.'^Boniove alt runners from the plants, and manure and 
dig between the rows^; using the throe-tined foiic so as to avoid injuring the 
roots. lUinners maiyf be bedded out for new plantations, the fonaatom of 
which ehouU now stgnd over, however, till the spring. 

mi. &eeii$«fr«it and Carroals. —To grow tlm favourite fhiiis to porfoetlon 
a deep and tolerably rich soil is required ; and iweparatory to planting, this 
should be deeply trenched and manu^ with Ukoroughly*iwtted dung. Both 
m propagated by eutUtig^ which should be welhrtpenod wood of last year's 
gfo^, sliptNKl firom the tree, and from 10 to 12 tnchm long. Having eeteeted 
toe top and eeparated it foom the parent stem, out off the top, leaving four 
aheel* : trim off all othefs. Make two or three Inrisiotta, penetrating half 
tomNghlhelton^toe«pedttoth^ oriootoig,eiidplimttlm«idlh|g«hi 
nmesf7*bto form a fow inches When the onttoiielmto 

ijide mlih fontiitilattt them tote n hto ef deeper md rieher noH ; 
foto Jtooie to fo«. er ito ineheib mA km tohi sheelo i 
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ttkA ihe hetd beginning to aiwiisdo its |>emaQeut sbaiKii. Tiiis it piodocod Ity 
mtans of booko^ titckai by which ftiraggling shooU luo brnti^hi into onp^liko 
fomsi and forked twigs, by means of which shoots tDcItning inwardly are 
pressed out to their proj[>or {awition, which should bo os iicorly the horUuintid 
as possible. 

^22, In the autumn of the second year the buslics may be planted out in 
their permanent stations, which may lie (him three f<iot ati<l a half up tosevc^ 
or eight feet apart, aecordijig to circuinstanccs ; that is, if it is a plantathm 
entirely devoted to welbseletlcii bush -fruit, in which no other aop is to lio 
cultivated, three feet and a half, or four feet, will do. Whew they are planted 
with the intention of growing other crojHi between Uicm, si a feci to eight 
feet will not bo too much. Where they are plaiitotl in rows to divide ilia 
quarters of the kitclcti gardtii, sis feet will probably l»e a convenient dls* 
tanoe. In planting, dig out Uie soil eight wn iuclics deep, and of siiihcietit 
diameter to admit of the growth of ihu itxiu *, smooth and ietel ihesiaUrm 
with the back of the sj^tade, nttd drive a stoke firmly into the giuund ia the 
centre, leaving it sii or seven incites above liio surface of the soil. Hav^ing 
trimmed the roots of the bniih, place it in the centre of the station with 
the roots radiating in all directions, regvdarly spread out, none of ihoA 
spreading over others, and sjirtnkle two inibes of the soil over them, pressing 
it gently all round into the roots ; over this spread a thiu layer of well-rotted 
dung, and fill up the whole to the level of the surrounding soil. Tliis doii% 
water the nxits well, and prune back all the sboois so as to funn a cup-like 
hush, with braneUos radiating from the centre. 

3033. Gooseberry and currant bushes produce their frpit lioih on the 
young wood and on the wood two, three, and four years old ; and generally 
along the branches The genend licmers, tberctfore, v oting {ntd old, of projxir 
growth and weUrii>cncd, must Ixi continued as long ns they remain fruithtl, cub- 
ling out from time to time such as are of irregular growil/ or too cros'de*!,— 
all branches and decayed wood, together with ibeatqicrflu^is or ov«r*al»uitdttnt 
young wood of ia&t summer ; but lotalning a selection of young shoots wfiere 
necessary, to fill up gafvs in the trew ; the rule being, to kce)> tltem trained to 
a single stem below, while the head, or general satKiusidp off mnehes, is kcf^ 
cijon and regular, \ 


i 5 .^Tu£ CuLtUBS Of FnowKiui oangft GuiSft. 

The firsts and, in many places, the chief duty of the month, is to sos 
that all tender and all hardy plants intendcKi to Iw bloomed in winter are 
placed under the roquiidte ahelter. Nothing injures the former, or prenmia 
the pevlect inlloreeeenoe of the latter, more than being eajiosetl to the ehUllag 
drendliliigtaiiia that often hdl at this period of the year. A day or two of 
fsidk untoward inSuenoea will do maiw ham Hmn mouths of etpoauiw 10 
gMdallMimy air and iirv%omiug deim 

to plaeiMm» In 
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TOnfsy of our az .kas camcHow, kc, kc , ; b.it better far to keep tbom 

citUMy uuilcr l-invo tbcm out too late In th« seaaon. plants 

v^iiw on^y cu^lowetl wUh tko of Rjiooch, tvUat a hubbub tboro wonB ba by 
ina*>y a #tb«Uoittl hO'h:«‘, 5o<iutsitt*ro»l nook, and sunny wall, during this month, 
-*tvhat otitK{H>l;en eritiolsins and satirii^al onslnuf^hts upon man's boasted 
ki»)wledi;o of pUnt hfo would bo hoard. IIovv inUiisoly sceptical they would 
one and all bo conctrnlxig our nfibct'ior, and esteem for their fragrance and 
beauty. Deeds, not words,** wo submit, is what they would exclaim in angry 
cl>orus. ** It nnist either bo the jiorf<*ctiou of ignomnco or onielty to leave us 
starring here itt t)»e cohl October blast, while our winter home is pale with 
tUo exc itement of new j.aint nud whiting to bid us welcome in. Ifftd He who 
made US atjd bade us enwrap the cartli in a fnijfniTit mantle of beauty foreseen 
the jxirvorttily or stupidity of our jnastei's, lie would have acldcil to Ilis other 
great and gao<l gifts tlio gift of locomotitjn, and mado us alike independent 
of your fusny iiuhdgenco and t.irdy help, whoroholp is most needed,” 

ao36. Wi n, they arc all safe at last, atwl a bitii«h of beauty mantles over 
every inch of ftoaoi s, and leaves an exprersion at onco o^remorso for unldad 
tho«,4hlK in tho past, and of gratitiido for present favours. 

30. 7. But ftro they wife ? “ VVliy, yoa ; I never saw them hxrk l>otter. Only 
ii»® pula seemed heavy —the suriace soil somewhat greasy— with on occasional 
eUvrdion here and thexo, as if a mimiu Ve^uvius had been upheaving its somi* 
li<iuid i<^lrata, and some of the Icaces had a bhIi^b, s}ightly>shii veiled, highly- 
polished uppoarancOi But npun tUo whole,— 1 say upon the whole or part 
t'lihcr, -»no sy niptoms mdd be worao. Unless the greatest vlgilaiieo and skill 
are ut f»nco brougid to bear ut>ou tho plants, patches of dead and dying 
letvvtw, lingering disease, and sinb'.en denih*, will 00 tho winter #a/oyiaeaf iu 
resiTvo for you. All hojilthj rool'sction hna l>eon paralysed by the combined 
Intkieuco of water and worms. liy their disiotcgmtlng and disorganising 
both the cj[dhltty and texture of the soil have been changed. While in 
the open ground, w A uis are ejlicieiit drahicrs onongk ; one of the great reaults 
of ihoir presence in {>oui is to render all drainage im[>ossible. They first grind 
down tho soil into snuUl {^articles, ana then work inis finely-comminuted 
eutrth down among ilio drainage. This peculiar process blocks up the outlet 
for the exit uf water, aud si^eodlly converU the wet composts into sheer 
tmui Not only tho nuK'hantcal toxtui'C, but tho chemical composition of toils 
thus waterdogged and worm-worked, become so changed as to totally unfit 
tlietn for the smteutationef plant-life. Tho roots are gorged with crude food, 
mad kept in a dirty liaih of muddy water. No wonder, tben^ at yellow l^ves, 
^ktKifdog fio«rer-bud%, and sickly hues, ending in death. Keen wtad% and 
bfinvy, dashing, cold tains or hail, are almost equally Ir^urioua Their 
Mnenee is less seen and more Itremediable at the time ; but it is equally 
peteut alt^watds. Those blotches, patches, mad bruieeSy so coinmuu ^ 
leew Mid i4lkdw bmnehes of plants in winter, mostly oi%limte frinn kmqikhig: 
thsftt out toe kite in tho aulumo. Nothing cap, pcesibly ho gained^-^ni^ 
Ifji^ mrmitldng^ may belmi-^by the 
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and aoonomical oonstdoraiion, urgca the propriety of early houeing. Tha 
piatitft ihcmtielroe wUi express their gratitude iu that host and most expressttil 
of all langtaage<-a look of perfect beeJith^ made manifest by glossy 
and handsome Bowers. They will adorn your houses in winter with a aumtM^ 
wreath of beauty, and in the fttloess of their gratitude transiom their ft|f 
propriotress—at OhrisUnas time~into to many lovely Queens of Hay. 

3028. In reward for all this, see that any plant, thmi the gorgeotis 
camellia to tho humblest deniton of next yearns Bower-garden, is placed In 
^arim at oaor. I say not wanM fnartm: the latter would be melil 
unsafe. Plants that have stood for months in the free air of heaven 
most impatient of confinement Unless the wind is very euttlng, or the thdrt 
momoter is under 40 "*, the houses ahould stand o|>on nigliit and day Ihf 
several weoks after tho plants are admitted ; otherwise the sudden change till 
temperature would either cause flawer*huds to drop, or excite to piem^ll 
wowl-growih,— the probability being that it would do both. 

2029. All plants are liable to injury fVom this fHiuse,-^eamellias perhi|]i 
more than any other. Sudden transitions from an Ofm, freo,'~'to a olose^ 
fined atmosphere,— rapid alternations of temperature, and olibor extremelel 
wet or dry at root or top, ore tho main, if not tho only, causes of fiow'er«biada 
dropping in tliis beautiful gpccios. But tho causes that tnBuenoo this pbit 
80 powcrfuHy and suddenly afifoct all others in a greater or loss degree. Uebeil 
tho importance of adopting, in all changes with plants, the #/»dt«y*ieida 
Bystem. Tho change from a low to a b^h, or a high to a low temperfitur#,«* 
from a dry to a moist, or a moist to a dry almosphero, must be gradual 
easy. In one word, the length of the §eale must ho adapted to the exMl 
of the chango contomplatod ; and tho smaller the angle of inelliMiUoa ailA 
the slower tho plants progress from one elevation to another, the better thb 
chance of perfect success. ’ 

2030. Those gardeners who' trc.it *thdr plants as Punch ^ did the fitnhlii 

in bit &mous froe irade carioatures, must expect to see ^em go peU^ioM 
to ruin ; but those who treat them as the farmers were treated In fhe% 
will find every change efiteciod In their condition eontrfhote to ,th^ heidtli^ 
strength, and weil*betng* The cultivator cannot aBbfd to forget these prihdb 
pies at any period of the year ; b«t their application is of the first Itnpertttfret 
during the operation of housing plants for the winter. The plants ihoiiM 
also be ihotenghly cleaned, pots washed, and top'dressed If they te^pilre tlfrl 
they axe introduced into the houses. A great deal may also be done^ 
fMroper an^gement, to give an air of order and design,'— whicii in tfimmasll^ 
have mtieh the ebam of beauty. Some people contend that dbam li 

the mannm* of apoalflng than in the matter uttered. Howdvir msidb^ ef 

«r frdsebood— and 1 believe there are both in this. Hit eertahilliaft 

mere beatity and satfrdBsotleii derived from the orderly ahiifrfipiaiAII of 'pMH 

Oiaafrvmtlmphmta themaid^ Thd very aame |rihetp)# 

hem Oti^ wk haveliSd ddwn fdr ^ embefii#^ W 

widNy tdSttodhlSr m 'Mtnm kfiWf 
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tttYkii V» 1 cepi lo v{«w ; ftod wbm) mch different trIWof plants bu Hs 
ipeold himss derated to tUi nsOf the practice tn the two cases is not so very 
wi^^jy diveigent ; bat where siinost every rariety of plants haro tobe erammod 
Islo one bonsi^ enlbrral, rattier than artistic ooQildcraiionfi must control tho 
urnttgemeat A leading point in aU oasss Is to hare a system, and to make 
tbil id>Tkm This alone teares the Imprint of superintending care. 

' 9031 . The predominance of cultural coniidemtlons doce not necessarily destroy 
•rtistic beauty. The gronping of different spooies together, so eseential to 
tbo fiffmer, is almost as necessary to Uie latter. Wherever gcranloms, heaths, 
acaleae, camellms, &c., are not only flowered, but grown in one bonse, tho 
grouping style Is not only tho best in a cultural sense, but Is tho most effocUvO. 
By placing geraniums and other plants in flower in tho warmest end of such 

0 hoism, and heaths at tho very coldest, it Is amaslng wliat a differooco of 
climate, auccowslon of bloom, and inexhaustible ploasuro, may l>o derived from 
a single house. Hut if the plants are enutbed in higi^lody-pig^ilody in one 
bouse, a sulTocating sense of confusion and want of space will ho ilio primary 
impression received and retained 

0030 . But this w'ill bo tbo case whether the glass comprehend only one 
ar twenty bouses, if the rulo-of-thumb want of principle system of filling— 

1 won’t call it funii^hing — ^l>o adopted. On tho other hand, even bouses of 
bedding plants may bo made inteixasting by grouping the different species. 
Edgings and lines of denini cation, and difforont shapes, groups, or masses, 
on stage, shelves, or floor, may Ih) formoti with vaiiegnted geraniums, alyssums, 
cinerarias, &e. Bines of gold- or silver-edged geraniums may not only 
be stored away^ lait form Imautiful objects on conservatory or greenhouso 
•helves, to oontrast with Chinese prinm» 8 cs, Ac. 

9033 . The Ctmtervtttory . — I will dismiss this subject with the single remark 
that the conservatory ie always dciHmdont for thi-eo- fourths of its charms 
tt|Hm the taste and skill displayed in its arrangement Beautiful objecte 
beaif|lfully placed, lovoly cHiiibcrs neatly festooned or gracefully trained, 
imd the preservation of nil this beauty as long as possible, ere tho grand dcst 
dcrata here. At a cool atmo 8 [»here te one of the chief means to this end in 
•mnmer, the mistake is sometimes made of maintaining this structure at too 
*ow a iempeiutura It should never, unless in the sevoreet weather, be lower 
than 46®. Comparatively few blossoms will expand in perfoctioo, or continue 
•o long, at a lower iemperaturo than this. From 45* as a night temperaturo 
to 55* aa a day, if a safe range for the next lour months with fire*heat, 
50* haiitg a talk day medium and 55® the maximYtm by artificial means. If 
Urn mm It gsntal enems^ to raise the temperature to 60* a few hours in winter, 
•nd air admitted, H vdh do no harm. In managing the house, two ibinge 
mal be evmDy guiuded against,— a moiststagnant atmosphere end a diarp 
ctmtsutoflhi AUhaagbdinoUfeantratjinWcirMAimtliotkaMalliuiM 

lM» tetraWM to ftoiNM; tto <m n^dl, dMdngpi^ aod ilM dUmt 

Orn tm mm * 
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otMcmtvii cot»emtot7 mmutg^ment In gwteml teraw, it Inay bo oUM tb4t 
iho ism light th*t cas be aecarod for the sext four cm: Bre mosthi the better. 
Umoo, ell shading mey now be dispensed with, end the ^lisge of the olimbers 
giwdiielJy reduced, howeror beautiful they may be. They should bo gone over 
two or three times until they ere Soelly out hi to the smallest oompess by the 
middle of Korember* Every ray of hght et that period is alike nooesMiry for the 
health of the plants and the colour ol the flowers. Elttlo or no syringing or 
sprinkling of paths will now be neoossary, except a fow sprinklings over 
ohrysantbomum and camellia learcs for the flrst week or fortniglii after their 
Int^uetion from out of doors. Generally, at this season, a su^ionc^ of 
Tspour will rise from the surface of pots and borders, without having recourse 
to cither sprinkling leares or paths. Care must be taken dot to wet the latter 
in perfbrmiug the necessary watering. CUrysiiuthemums will re<)tiire a liberal 
supply of clear manure-watw every day in bright weather, and must never bo 
allowed to droop from the want of it. If they do, their best and flneat loaves 
a'ill be exacted as a {lenalty for our neglect. Cliinesc primroses will require 
the next brgost sup{dy of water ; then early flowering e|»ieri>tetf, oameUtas» 
heaths, ko 

9034. Plants in full growth coming into bloom always require mere water 
than plants past their tncrldtan and waning to decay. Therefore all I have 
already named, and early cinerarias, ka., will require much more oopieus 
supidies than late* flowering fuchsias, geraniums, begonias, ko, he* 8emb 
stove plants, such as gesneras, gloxinias, globe amarantlm, aohimenet, Iko., 
woich, owing to their great beauty, it Is desirable to keep in bloom throughout 
the month in this house, will now require very little water. 

9035. In reference to all such, and stove-planrs in general subject to eon* 
senratory treatment, it is of imn.en 8 e import;tnce to bear in mind that the 
lower the temperature in which they are placed the less vafrr they require, 
and etVe eerid. Cold, which stimulates man's assimilating organs to the 
utmost, paralyxes those of plants in the exact ratio of its intensity. Henoe 
the necessity of a stinted regimoo in cold weather^if vegetable life is to be 
piwserved in full vigour. These remarks are appUoable to all piant-siroctures, 
but am particularly applicable to a house where luxuriant h^th abouldever 
appear adorned with a wreath of floral beauty. Heaths, epaeriiMS, late 
pelaigoninnis, scarlet and other fuchstas, geraniunii, arums, petunias, sslvias, 

primreMiy Japan UUos, and ehrysanthemuins, will now wmstitute the ^ 
chief dUsplay hem. 

eo36. GfteniUmm end HsatUryiwquimtoiUr general treatmeatylrati^^ 
he kept flve nr ten degrees eooler then the oonservatery. They wilt ehie 

beer aheipereurmnU of air with bnpimity* l^MKhensiUtles, ebni^^ 

Itt flbb hooM, must be earefuny examWforgveen^fiy. Tills peit ie very 
fiwvelsiilattteiig,aiklmry£itait<vtbeflisit*im^ flkmiiglllieiitehie 

wddin^sttn<lEiiieetlm,i^^ ib enon m ene b ^leeivred, 

■mil tilaiflr. r *1 — r * — ^ ..i... 
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Qnd ltnn4^l>bkin^ tbo only olfoctWo remo4y* T an aorry I i^aanol 
pronounoo aoy aaatnima otTooUvo for iho orAilication of tbooo Thoy all 

fomlfld mo of ipraadraamma*# rocoipt for catobiog Ubo peacock by imtlng lult 
on ita tail 

00,^7. To put tbo nostrum on orory loaf and branch (not tha tail merely)^ and 
wash it claim off wlih a bruab, &c. ^lru)3% I would just as soon wash it off 

with tbo bnwh, or pick it off with my finjfors, and saire tbo price of the In- 
ialUblo remedy, I think Gisburst's compound, Near* soap, Jko., may destroy 
tbrip, at well,— porbaps a Uttlo bettor, than a strong decoction of dew* soot- 
water In soA}v.i>uda But as for scale and mealy bug, I fcarlesHly wwert, all the 
tcstim<»nlalt W the contrary notwithstanding, 1 ba\o never yet been able to 
kill it by dipping or woHliing in any nostrum wtmlever. I only wish I could, 
and regret being cumt>«lte«l, by a sense of jttstioo to t^o reader, to make such 
a Imnulinting admission. W here plants have become mfested very inucb with 
either of tlieso posts, the most satisfactory way, unless they are very vatu- 
able, is to destmy tbom. But they ought never to bo allowed to becCmo very 
bmi. If a Ntitdi in time saves nine, a po'k or wash in time saves nine bun- 
di*od and idnet) -nine. A lui it is in tlius attacking msoots in Ume, as soon as one 
Ik seen, that tho true suurot of cle.uilinoi»s and health lies. Better examine a 
whole colleciton und not (Ind one, than allow <iue to become a mllhon thi'ough 
ft month’s ovorsi,ibt. If praoticaUlo, ihctcfiiro, no plant should bo taken into 
like house without being carefully examined and thoroughly clotined. The 
usoessary wasluugs involved in this ojierutiun, while cKsentlal to clcaullnoss, 
Iwtve also a powerful indirect intluenco in preserving the plants in health. So 
gimt is this secondary Iwnefit, that some cultivators bare maintained that no 
cullcettott of sto\o-plants can be presot ved in luxuriant health without tho 
esistenco of these aiiU to succoHsful culture. Whiio 1 would much ratlicr dis- 
lienso with their «ssi<«tance, doubt I oms tbo abluUoii that tbdr extermination 
invelves, enables plants to pet form ibelr mpiratoiy and elaborutory funciiona 
wllh more ease auB greater eneigy* 

aojS. /^sfewyoaiKUM.— Maiutam a temperature of 45* by Gro-beat, allowing 
a rise of Iff* by tiie influouce of Uie sun. Xo syringing or sprinkling 
must 1)0 permitted bore, and care must be excridned in watering, to keep the 
leaves dry. Give air with great caution, avai<Utig biting winds and cold 
draughts. This is necessary with Fancy, which are more tender than 
dthot tho French or sliow kinds, as they are termeii Great injury may 
lie done even by keeping the door open a few uiiimtos when tho wind is blow^ 
lug iftteUe AeiMf, and the plants should never be moved out to the potting* 
rhedibr shlCUng a^tor this period. Sadden changes are a fruitful source of 
that most prevoklog and troublesoiiie of all diseases to which thmai plants 
are sul:^eet^--H|pef. I oonsider this iBseese inoumble ; if It unfortunately 
peam, elthet separate the plant iVom alt the others, or destroy St at jpnoa. 
Nothing haa rise to more dhpute emoi^ geranlumigroirws Hum tine; 
S^Ssflmm^^lmetly apoiid.immiigeattSvatm%aekthet^t^ of 
mm vfhhi miMdt is genmnfiy ateitM* that tt Sa oonfl^ 
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tttilosa], lieredlinry, ftad infoeiiotts. I beUord it inAy id«o ht induced by mf 
or nil of ilie following causes :--imperibct firainage ; the use of crudlo ami not 
suiHcicnlly deoomjkosod matmre or leaf^mould ; the preseace of oxide of iron 
in the soil ; sudden draughts of cold air ; using water for ttio plants much oolder 
than the temperature in which they grow ; allowing the aun to shine on the 
foliage^ so as oonsiderahly to raise the tomperattaro of the house previous to tlie 
admission of sir in tho morning ; permittlug the drops of cold oondenaed 
enpour to drop from the roof <m tho avme leaf, or part of a loaf, for days, per* 
haps weeks together ; ovor^vratering ; using too strong m8nuro*water ; not 
giving water enough, or dnippmg tho same on Uio loaves ; oscn}>e of gns 
from flues ; careless fumigation on<i excess of molsturo in the atmosphere of tho 
house, osiiocially if it is cold and close ; and, in fine, any or everything that 
ti'nds to check the free current of tho sap througli root or bmnehos, may pro* 
cluco, and alwa^’f iniemufios, the destructive energy of lids dhease* By care- 
fully avoiding ail these causes, Uio prolmhility is, that you will never l»e 
troubled by tho 8j>ot, ami it is ccrhiiu that your car© will be rewarded by 
healthy and beautiful plaits, Creon fly i» often troublesome, but it is ©«^liy 
gut rid of by fumigation, and with good culture no other iimeci ever attacks 
IHilargouiuDis. 

2039b To secure profusion of bloom, early growth and un<lcr*pottit}g are 
of tho first imjKiriauce. No matter how robustly a plant is grown, one 
cighteon mouths old oannoi bo made to flower so frocly as one four or five 
ycaiw old. Whotlmr tho closeness of tissuOf induced by ago, modiftos tho 
nature of the 8a|i during its iiassage or not, 1 cannot loU. It is probalile that 
tho smallness of the vessels may iunutneo, not only the fiuantity, but the 
quality of tho sa|>, U is at least certain that ago in this and many oUmr 
species is favourable to [>rofuao influrosoonce. Early growth is of tho most 
inqKirtance. Plants to flowor in May should be cut down by tho end of the 
pt*evioiui Juno; havo broken, boon rodurctl, repotted, and encouraged to 
grow two or three inches in a closo colil frame, for JL fortnight, and 
havo received their final stopping by tho end of and be [ihtced in 
their blooming'pot by tho 1st of Kovemlier. Bucccss ^fKiuds uiwn tlicir 
chief growth being comploiod before Cliristtuns. No after* management can 
compensate for the neglect of early growth. Any sise of {dant or loaf inay 
be obtained at any period ; hot the flower will be scarce unless early growth 
ie secured. Under-potting is the next groat point. Plants in general, aid 
}>etargoniiiiBS in paKicular, flbwer best when they are pot-botmd ; that Is, 
when the Toots are trying with all ihahr strength to burst the put astuidsr. 
The mmgf thay thus acquire appears to rush to tho other oatrcmlty, tmd 
axpoad Hssif in Ihnrers. Some varietlea will scarcely fiower at aU unlese 
ihitr leotaareig thiiocmditioii, IhofeesonseeiiM tob^ thatwliatoviwtonili 
toelio<di tliioeytfwe* o«^ of favoars thedevelopaieat oflbwcfi. Tha 

vital eoaigieeaftestedhstbeiiwiaatta eonmtriitethalr foieeln 

oahiyStiott of li wmdd afdpM aa if tbe vital force tn jfdaa^ wia 

to aamywboththaeilhnsth^ M$M 
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«veBU, wliott otio ii most aotive, the otijer is almost paarfro, a &4 the t>OW#p 4 >f 
ibe ono is nearly always In tba inirerse ratio of tba other : heaoe, whatever 
fckvours the proancaon of wood (free, large potting for inatanco), is unfavottr- 
ahlo to the production of flower, and vice vertA, 

2C40* Tho following is a list of ex(»llent show, French or spotted, and 
fancy rarietics. Those marked thus • ere tho most expensive ; hut fine 
ielocUoni from this list can be bad from 12r. to COi, per doson • 

Show Geraniume. 


At}i!l,-»t>etrly white, with dsrk earroiae 
epot on top prtel. 

: deep ipot on upper petsli ; 
escelwig flower. 

Aurolitt,-^ purple ; white centre; upper 

K ' *1 irtsriHm. 

{the),- pure white j rosy carmine 
blOt.!h ; iliie rote. 

Bhnk lionnv, — crimBon, lower petali; 
bi««k tilotcb, upper ; ttery margin ; ftree» 

lU8tira,<-wbUe lower peUlt ; upper ditto 
carnpue { inargiH white. 

BeUe of the tiruKon, —lower petals wtiite, 
tiif^rd wub pittk j upper, cheiry ; white 
edges. 

• t i^rstr,*- r>h orange lower peUlt, 
white centre ; upper petals maroon, 
edged with oreiige*acmrlet. 

Candidate.'- rote biwer petals; white 
eruire ; luuroon and orange top. 
Cark^i— roee lower petals; white centre) 
maroon top, edged with oamtint* 
C«uapicttnm,-ft«e *how variety. 
DeUcata,— rote lower petals; mereoa 
UdU'h on upper. 

])eedemoi)a.-pare white 1 nerooo top 
jpettds ; flue allow vsri«t> 

* iWstUintioii.— chocokie ; d«ep tasrooe 
spot on lower fwtats ; upper, msroon 
McUch. with an even margin of the 
sr<iuiid colour. 

* £tfl^we,-derp acarU^) maroon blotch 
on lop pelsN. \ 
Kiaperor,'-eritnaoA lower wtala; dark 
upper )*fitals I showy flod fine. 

Etna,— scat let lower p^aia ; asaroon top ; 
margin sesrlel, 

*Btt|4icinia,— bright roee lower petsle) 
dark top ; earmina tuargui ; white centre, 
iasttrti Beauty, — orange*roee lower 
petali } upper, maroon j white eetiUw. 
Vunrest of the fair.-'WhiU} pink tdoteh 
on upper petets; free bmomer; ftrel 
rale E>r exWlioe. 

Ihir trelen^-whtta; dark hloleh on upper 


^natala;mari^ white. 
* ia&iy,— lower petaie ] 
ff«U| uppu^ deal 
tanomar. 


deep muroon ) 


flfmibsweal-iery aeerlol} darh Uoloh 

Utl ty p i , 

dBrw^uoem^-H^iBaon aeaileS} maeieutt 

141 ^*1 1(11 eel t((|*prT p***'*tf, , 


*Oirihaldi, — rota lower petals, white 
centre ; top, dark maroon ; ttrowg 
habit. 

OomnoT'Oeneral, — deep roee, tinted 
orange ; maroon top ; flrst*mte ahow 
variety. 

Oeiterai Hsvelook,— bwer petala bright 
rose ; white centre ; upper petala dark 
crimson ; fine show variety. 
*]l>perion,— rich ecu let lower petals; 

m»roon, upper; fiery margin, 
e Hesperus,— bright sslmon; dark blotch 
on upper pelsls. 

Jacques,— oraQge>rose lower petals; dark 
top. 

Jessica,— sslmon lower petals; rich top; 

orange margin. 

King,— sesrin ; tall grower. 

* Lady of the Lake, -delicate pink shaded 
lower petals; upper, maroon; fine 
form : good. 

Lady Aiice t^eel,— enft pale lllae ; maroo* 
blotch i white oentrw. 

Lev isthan,— purple ; large blotch on upper 
petsb; very Urge; ipUndid shew 
variety. 

Lady CaoniDg,— large roue : white eentre | 
dark spot on upper )*auu. 

* Urs. Uojle,— vtolei-roie lower petala } 
black spot ; good. 

Mrs, Beayon^^eep rose; white eentre ) 
upper petals noh asaroon. 

Ma^—d^ crimson; very constant; fine 

Mr. Postetf-wieb Uka lower petals ; upper 
dark criiMoo, shaded rate ; para whitu 
centre. 

u Pairouaee,— Urge white; shaded evimsou 
on upper petala } whiu asargin; fiat 
fbrm. 

Ferdita,— erimaea lower petals, whMu 
eentre t btacki upper ditto. 

* Frtatee of iieaae,-Hleep fuau m4 iw4 
lower petala; top ditto rieh m«roow| 
eannioeidfi} wbBo centre. 

* lhniir«Ua,'-reea 1^ dork red lowur 
petals; upper, e rim s o o; whHa eentim 

Fttueem Beatrice,— white lower putalai 
maroon lop; white murgU ; good. 
•Frinco of W«U%-r«M»'^iower p^f 
dark maroon lop; white centre^ foe, 
CBim of iUmUbh-euey mwlati bUei 
Opel, 
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*Qomb of £o(sl«»d««->tplesdi4 wbiio^ 


lto«» Bunhrar,— iiBtvd cdmini* Iowiy 
wtitej vbite centre i top petekvrr/ 
Q»rk» end •trikiniB'. 

BofteItnd,<~crttn»4»n lower petela; upper, 
I4»ck» with fiei 7 meripn, 

•liiMww,— cnmwin lawer petele, white 
edi;# j upper ditto kIomjt Meek. 

Rme Celr«ttet,>-o«c>ft nwe lower petele, 
white centre} mwrooo blotch on top 
petele* edged with roee ; good* 
^Uuhy,-^Uurge roty pnrple flower} Aral 
rite Ibr exfalhitton purpoaee. 

Sir Ccdtii Campbell,— oninge^red lower 

S etale, white centre i upper peUle 
erk maroon. 

Suaeet,— bright roty aearlet j floe. 


Scarlet derm,— floe reap aearlet, with deep 
itKii on upper petale. ^ 

®o»jd^»njj‘p«r« white, with tmall pur* 

• /be I«4dv of Qnnlitr, r v**», 

maroot) apot on top petala} liear white 
centre. 

* 1 be Uem of Rttaea,—* paeoHar ahade of 
roae } large white throat } manxm apoi 
on top iwiala. 

• Tranaoeodaiit,— hHghl eritnaon lower 
priala , black top petala } an.ooJh, ileh, 

tine flower. 

Tiuia.~lila« lower petali, white centre, 
marmm top. 

* Volunteer, —white centre, and edgea 
tinted with carmind. 


JTfincX or Spotud roiiWnSf. 


Admiratiofi,— roae, edged with white; 
dark epou on upper petala. 


Adam Bede,— deep pink, under petala 
crimaon, margined with the boUmn 
eoloor. 


^Arthur Henderaon,— terjr dark maroon , 
blM‘k tpota . light Of Dire. 

^ArchiiwMe Boae, — crimaon } maroon 
spotf. 

*Bertle,— deep roee s Heh apota on lower 
petalei upper ditto carmioei flue 
good ahow eanetp. 

Bracelet, — large roee*marooo apoU } 
derk biotdi on upper petala ; floe. 

Beadaman,— pale pink} maroon apota on 
ocnlre petal. 

Black Diamond,— dark erinmn, mar* 
fined with roaf acerlet. 

*Comtellation,— <|uile new ; beeutifbt. 

*CheraBer,— erimeon ; dark maroon apota 
endbktchea. 

X^cowr,— roae*wbite ontmj dark 
ipoto « tb. UMi upi«r 

Kid.kor.-*liH* pomdj 

to. to,k 

*bSm»o 4 Boaeief,— earmlne roae,iower 
petel»} upper, Uock muomt blaek 

BnT^:&^:%^^ae} aB 
•imttmiwitlibM. 



OuiUAtiwa rerer^na,— lilac niavtwn apota, 

Ciuaiave Odier.- crimaon lehc} critueoa 
blotch ; good habit. 

Gcaot dee llataillea,— white, ahaded wtih 
crtniaoa>acarlet«puta} flue large fliwcr. 

Ifortenae^— aali»on*roae; nrlyna n id*itoh. 

ImpiVatrioe Bugi^me, ~ pure w late , daik 
violet apot. 

Jamea Odier, — bright eanulue, tipjwid 
with roee } vtolei apot. 

* 1 ^ 1 — orange-roie epot on lower, end 
blotch on top petale. 

Madame Furtedo, — btiiib ipot; roip 
crimaon 

Madame Pefcatore,— roee-erlmRon #pot} 
daik blotch on upper petala. 

* Mara, — rote, with white edgci} dnik 
ipoia, abaded with ? iolet, 

Otina,— noh crimaon ; dark apota on upper 
petMa. 

Oaear Llaibte, — earmine { light maroon 
bloCob } white eentre. 

Bandom,— ecnrlet, with light margin. 

Peirogino,— euperb pink, with 1 nge apolf. 

*JPbitott, — deep nrimaon ; dark maroon 
apofe , white centre. 

Pnmted tedjr,— pink } white edget; mn. 
roon apota. 

*Kopee, — pnrple tiewer petala; Ueck 
upper ditto i flue purple ntar«!iu. 

Biflemen,— «rtmaoii>aeerlcl} blaik rpott) 
fine free*grower. 

Robene,— flower erlmaon ; icnrlrt blotch | 
meroofi apote. 

6anapnre(t,<— bright Tomi oHmaon epot } 
go^fumi, 

Saifator ahnded tloleti 

bfown apniat wfaBeoentie, 

8cna n m o uehr”' ft i» eihilMUeii t afietp. 

*Siwtof W f imidn rg f ta e ii | mg0vo» 

SpmSSjSS^^ mn««MiiVdta}kMr|d 

h^em mnmanwr weteln. 

■W iT I I ^ ^ 

p 
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CMtiM# •!“ bH|iW trifflifott lo^f Vieomt^tt® 4 d •» frin* 

»^p^p^ ditto, rich •oa, f»itit ipoU ; iviitto r 
wsurooxi i d0$pt dttc tioomer* U> f iolct« 


JTaney C^eramumi, 


Anal#, — deep pnrplc^maroon j white 
thn>#t sad niurttin. 

Advancer, — muthenry, tnargiB] 

lower pMnla blo&h. ^ , . 

*Amf fivKlgewick,-' roar *, fine fortn and 
quality t clear white centre and e.lgee. 

Adole,'-li|rbt ro»c, white hell on each 
pet*l j umw! form. 

Urideemaid, -'lavender rove, ed^ad wUh 
white j ffood fwrni and •uhatance. 

Ileaiitjr <>f Kloiqih,— roay ertrason j white 
centre; line. 

Cr»mson Kmif. «- CTlmioe, dwarf and 
ehowr : medium eirc . 

and white, 

tipper petals ; lijjht 

Chub nif Hiker j—aJlrery white, with deli- 
i rote blotch. 

ess VVnhlecrt n»« criratoti} 

0 throat j flu . 

vn, — mottled crimsons 

— rosy . upper f 

briiiht oerlse; dcUcata butists Ugbt 
throat and edires. 

Delicatnm, <— white, with delicate rose 
idotcht 

‘ erry, edped with white. 

>r of IMorocco,— mttlbctryj lilao 
and ed|;es. 


Bveninir Star, rich pttrpl* trlmaoBj 
white edffe ; line, 

Foriiuteum,— rich oaraiftO} lower petak 
mnttled white. 

Fairy,— pretty lihie; while upper petala. 

Fleur de Mi8rie,-^lear white, with purple 
blotch and epote. 

Kinjt of Boaea,-<aFiiitae ‘roae$ white 
centre. 

^Mademoiselle Patti,— pink lower petals; 
einkt rose upin*r ditto. 

Moonlight,— li|tht roee; white margin and 
centre. 

. ^ — very dark; white throat and 

mar^n, 

. . light 

on upper petals. 

“ ' Boyal,— aikery white lilae 

tdoteh on upper petait, 

Perfwiion,— viokt rose, margin white, 
dla,— carmine; white margins lower 
Is white. 

Turner,— enmaoB, aulYkifted with 
purple; lower petals white; flue. 

Sweet William,— varkmiahadesof colour j 
peculiar edge. 

Undine, — very large, roey lake, with 
light throat and edg<^, 

Tenua, —tight ; lower petals snffhsed with 
ptde pink ; upper peiala rose ; line. 

Tivui,— very bright rcaj^erlmson ; wbito 
throat t fine. 


* 3041. iSfotw.— Vlncna, Clorodciidrone, &o., that have finiabed Howonng, 
ghould now bo cut >^ck, nnd ai'tor they have slightly bwh, ho ahokon out ^ 
iho pota, nnd inserted In os anmll pots as possible, for they li^****'^ 

In largo pots. Water liberally poiraettiae, juaiiolas^ gwoms, 

Ac., coming Into bluom,--othor plants going out of flower wrfecantily, AH 
watering should now be done in the moniing ; and eprinklii^J^., tmlois on 
vory bright days, /entirely dispensed with, Pri|rti of water\M not bo 
nllowod to stand on vatiegatod bogonias, or other fine folinged idslwter this 
i: their impaired vilidity, oombmed with the decrease 
i them peculiarly liable to bo iiynrcd fropo this cause; thelUcfcuro^ 
of the leaves speodUy hooomoe decomposoii, and large blotches or holes appear. 
In conaei^uonce. Climbers on roo&, and aU artifida) shade, muit be gra* 
dually and flnhOy ramoved during the month. From this time to middle 

of ^aonsury ^ utmeat amoiHit ol solar light attained in euf dimatois aU 
tpo hide Ibr the imfeim of tropical climes that genefwQy Aad m home 
hi ear |dset^tovoi« IMng ei^ idghls a tompemMS el* (^ ir|pl ho«uf^ 
,ieiieil^tl#ttgto7^ wUShiiiestlm<teate^ 

'tmAsliie tssmilseddb' the ns^ 

Boistifri (dr 
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gimi at once, and cftniioti used to pmont the arUQcial and tolar }t(>At catort* 

' ing tbeii’ full force simultaneously. Few plants are proof ugalnst ibo disas* 
trout shrlvolling influences of being thus placed bettvoen two liros : neither It 
it at all necessary to give air daily. Often for a week together, a sweet gouhd 
atmospbore may be maintained within, when the outside air it totally unfit for 
admission. Nothing requires greater practical knowledge and sounder Judg* 
ment than the TonUluiion of tropical plant'Sinieturos in winter ; a happy 
medium betwoon the close glass-case and outting-flurricano eystem it the 
grand desideratum, and uothh^ but enlightened ex|>erionoe, and an innate 
sympathy with the plants cultivated, can confer the necessary q\uiIificalion« 
for the performance of thb impctruint opemiion. Jt should ever bo borne 
in mind, that plants arc endowed! with iho power of purifying their own 
atmosphere within certain limits; and that, consequently, the inoemnt 
admist^ion of ungental, harsh, external air, is not cssotitial to their healthy 
existence. On iho other hand, they rapidly exhaufit the supply of car- 
bonic acid gas present in a given quautity of air, and, therefore, an occa- 
sional change of air is essential to furuinh thorn with f>od. Not only that,'-- 
the quantity of oxygen lil:*eratod bears a relative pr<>]>orUou to the amount 
of Carbonic acid gas cdnauracd ; ct>i»He<jut*iitly, the lo<s of the latter apprcih 
priated by plants, tho loss of the former U given back to the air, athl It 
lieoomcs the sooner deteriorated in consc<)uonco. U ihct:eroro follows, 
that while for a limited ]K»rk}d planu may thrive in tho same atmosphere, 
their coostiiutian and necessary wants demand a chungo sooner or later. 
Tho fVoquency of the change required will very mtich detmd u|»on the 
energy with which tho vital force is being expended, lu other worilx, 
the faster the plant grows, tho more fresh air will be ucccsi«ary. 
Now, 08 winter is ilio dormant period, less oxtemal nlr is re«pasito in 
winter than at any other period of the year. l*bo fact thus elucldatcHl is of 
immense practioal importonco to the cultivator; for just when it is well-nigh 
Impossible to admit such air, wo discover, both by scicnco and expcrionce, 
th^ its presence may be lang^ ly dispensed witli. This remark is oqttolly ap- 
plicable to the cultivation of orchitis ; it even applies with double fores to 
them ; far, os most of these will now be comparatively dormant, this house 
may often rmnain for a month without fresh air with Impunity. The great 
poinfsofoa dry atmosphero and acompamtirely law iomjierature,«*'fmm 
to 7 (F, and the maintonanoe of all in a dormant sUte. Now is iho great 

seosmi i every scale, bug, earwig, cricket, he., must now be ferreted 
out and destroyed. 

Foftiftg^PiL^lnUrodwa the first batch of rhododendtons, lealinlaa, 
Chant and Indian asaleas, he. ; also some tea and hybrid psrpattaal tom, and 
an^-fibweriiig and aweot-sosnted geraniums, white and Anns JS^n piakt# 
navskatnal eaxnitioiia* and lily of the valley ; aiae Salvia fssiti^or% hita 

«sfa|ias»aadBiipli^^ towatdstheandef 

< lotdhMNt, torrwd. Uw <r 

pti IMIn^ Om 
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ttock of byAoioibii^ orocimcfi narclsiuses, tulips^ jonquUi^ and otiher liardl/ 
bulbs. 

*043. Cold Pi($ and Frames, -Give til\ the sir possible, unless it sotitsH/ 
freeses ; guard sgaiost dump and over-crowding ; carefully examine 
stocks, ko,, and remoro every bit of mould tbo moment it appears. Provide 
mats or rood covers in readiness against frost ; keep the glass clean, and let 
vigilant attention to the minutest details bo tho keynote of your fucoessM 
culture of flowers under glass in brown October,*’— Ik T. F, 


J 0.~Cci.TlTRB OB FBUIT UKDfR CLASS. 

00^4, In our climate, it must bo cultivated under glass, if at all, at this 
season of the your ; and those who wish for peaches or grapes on their table 
in May must begin this month. Tho first part of the old proverb of ** JElarly to 
bed, early to rise/’ ke., gives an excellent cue to the theory of the Buoeessfiil 
culture of early fruit The advantages derived from the praotioe oommended 
in this old saw are not greater than the groat truth taught that, as a role, 
the caHior wo go to lied tho earlier wo will rise. 

ao45. Early work calls for early rest i and where this call is refusod, the 
work will either bo badly porfonned, or tho machine will speedily be worn out. 
lienee, if plants are required to move to any good purpose early in the autumn, 
they must rest early in tho summer. Otdy thus can they be endued with 
sutfieieni momentum to overcome the dull, heavy inerim of the dead season ; 
forcing plants now, is like a steam-engine dragging a heavy train up a steep 
incline : it will do it idl tbo easier if it has just run down a rapid fall on the 
other shlo. Analogous to the power of rodstance thus acquired is tho sleep 
of vegetable life previous to the awakening of its encigios. It will scarcely « 
move at all at tms season unless its resources have been husbanded, and ita 
vital energies inteb»)fied by some such means as thia The decrease of the 
•un's enlightening, mellowing, and revivifying power ; tho shortness of the 
day ; tho intensity oltho cohl ; all exert a powerful— well-nigh all-powerfiil— 
somniferous itlfiuon<m on vogctablo life. How poor a sobstitote is arUfieial 
heat and moisture (the only life-exciting agents in our power) for that intenae 
light and omnipotent energy which arouses with hvesisiible might all planti 
fiom their t)eq> in the natural spring. However, if plants have bad a good 
long rest, and if they have first of all finished their aummer worit well 
thoroughly ripening their wood before they went to bed, it is aatoiilsiil^ 
w|tat an Infiuenoe a warm bath Uaa in arousing them to vigoroai exeitloii* 
Only it must notbe too warm water, eta temperature ol 60 % applied at ficel 
withai^iqr»n^om,iathefomof aalmwer-l}idh,wm Ateniq^ 
tmeef 46 *er 6 r bdng maintained at the esme tlmn» and tha hath hdb^ 
seidpted twke a day , the fiaiita wm to 

at Ha lMid% and open ihsm msi looh ab«ii,«-diat 1% Iha hadi aifmhl 
miOl iMreamk HewowdetlMf thimtlMr 
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1044 — Epiqtnutm Leccobotiiys 

{Vacci>n‘ticf'€r), 

Grown by Meiarfi. Henderton and Bona, 
of iheWt^llin^ton Nuraery, St. Jobn*a Wood. 
It ia a V(«ry ornamimtal fruited ahruby and 
doea well in a e<H»l i^reenhouae or ootiaerva» 
tory. It fn^wa from two to four foot in 
bciglity and haa gloa^y oblong leavea in aab* 
verticellate ol oat era or xuuea, and ia of fmey 
vigorona growth and branching habit. The 
flowers are produced from the extremities 
of the shoota, in numerous terminal jHmdeni 
apihea of conical or pentagonally 'formed 
white flowers; tbeae are au(K.*«eded by grace* 
fully-drooping spikes of anow-whit© berries. 
Tbeee berriea are very ruriously fuarked 
with a jet black ring, in tlie centre of which 
is a black dot, and outside the ring are 6ve 
araatl, distinct, jet black aiary or sfx>ta set 
Itke satellitea rottnd the ring in^b»aing the 
larger star or sun of this J^^ral “ ayatem/' 
It would be didicult to a lecT a plant of this 
class more worthy of a place in the ©oUec^ 
tiona of amateur gardeners. 
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IbtttI b0 t^vtdad witli work; and out of tbo gmUit toiiUkotf In Ibrelxig 
ii to allow thorn to to tlocf^ aitor thoy hoTo bogun to hroak* Sudiko do^m« 
aknui of temperature alwaya have thia tendcney : they cheek growth,, or^ k 
other words^ eendthem to deep agaia; tmd thie sleep in working hoom is 
alweiys fiaught with danger, ofUn produces death, -^to say oothiag of the 
ioJuHoos ettects of the stimulants iiecefiss37 to induce new growth, «^tho 
mere ihct of its forcible cessation, from cold or excess of beat, hi pregnant with 
disease and disaster to plant life. 

2046. From the time the bud bursts its bomy sheoth until tbe luscious 
fruit melts in your mouth, all work and no p)ay,<~aiJ growth and no check|-» 
must bo the stem regimen of the siiccesiftil cultivator. If this is important 
at all seasons, it is essential now. It is only by constant and vigorous action 
that tbe taerffw of tbe dond season can be conquered. Velocity of motion 
is the best antidote to the resistance of fHciion ; 00 is a rapid and vigorous 
flow of the sap essential to hoaithy growth. At this season, unless the asp is 
utgod on with power, the chances are It will not flow at all ; but an excess of 
•peed most also be avoided ; for what is gained In speed is often lost In safety. 
The intrtia of friction may be overcome at the expense of destroying tbo 
eenfero of gravity ; so may an elongation of parts be obtained at the expenso 
of solidity and strength. Motion in Itself is of little use, and may be appihnl 
to the worst of puiposes. Guided by intelligence and skill, it subserves the 
highest interesu of man ; so the motion of the sap through vegetable vetatels, 
either fost or slow, is in itself of but little consequence. Unless, however, 
thwarted by man's stupidity or ignorance, that fluid is deetined to form 
. verdant leaves, lovely flowers, or luscious ihiits. When man undertakes to 
oahtiol the time, circumstances, and rosulie of its motion, great wisdom and 
skiU must guide his movements, or be is doomed ie failure. The Art t preli* 
minary to success is a clear perception of the object in Tiew^--'that otj^t is 
fhtik A too rapid extension of parts is onfavo\srable to ihiitfulness ; thers' 
Ibre this must be avoided. Tbo embryo fruits are enwrapped in the buds^ and 
the mors vigorously they can be made to unwind themself tbe mors robust 
and vigorous will the young fruit bo. Heat In moderation, and a genial 
atmosphere^ fimrar this vigour ; heat in oxoess, or an enerraUogataiciqphers, 
destroys it Hence the importance of striking a bolaaeo betwsen opfNwhig 
iatces, and aoouring a happy modlum favourable to our piapoee. Thai pitr* 
pom Is the greatest qua^ty of the best fruit in the shortest period of llms, 
from the smallest possible space. A thorough eompr^ieiiikm of what to 
statsd^wHhthepieettoaliiistrQOtkma^ imparted, and yet to tm giwHi« 
will soabto any and afl of yotor xoadorstoapfooixiiiMitsat to 
'datodefata. 

awf/. • — — — t 

dbl%htot«ttoeadhiJidyf thstiwsipnmad In Angaat or SsptMstev they 
Miy wsthathiMwi^hly aoonntodtictt oom^ 
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iftd tliA mm# of turf/ mMm loom fabitititted So Sti plooiw WMUf 

Ut of tfoUio ood wood'Vork should ohm bo tboroogbty wosSiod witti oot^ midl 
Witor, imloiHi the hoxa» bos just boon pointed^ tbo walls whilowasbodi ootouimS# 
oriMdotod^ oad tbo hot- water pipes painted over with a misture of 0900! ports 
Smo iMEid sulphur. Perhaps it will be as well to omit tbo poioUi^ 0npiii tbo 
iist 12 feet from the boiler on the Aow-pipo. If the roots are at ott dry^ 
water with manure* water at a temjierature ^ 60 % which will not only mcuOteiiy 
but gently excite the roots, by considerably raising the temperatore of the 
•oP* Having thus laid the foundation of sucoen in deanlincss luid suitable 
bmd, place the lights on, and, if the weather it mild, leave them balf'down 
nl^ht and day for tbo lir^t week. If the roof is a fixtur<^ give all the edr 
|iostible at front and back, and leave the door open. Sprinkle the treesover* 
head several times a day ; sprinkle paths, kc,, and maintain an atmesphers 
like a cool April morning. rruceo<l thus during the entire month, varying, 
of course, your troatuicn^ tho quauUty of air, be., by tbo nature of the 
exienial atmosphere. A temperature of fi0% however, should never be 
exceeded by firc-hcut, if fire beootnes necessary, which is not often the ease, 
during this month. 

0048. preliminary matters may proceed here exactly on the 

same principle as for the poach bouse. In all forcing, either of Sowers or 
fruit, let clcanllnoss, both present and prospective, be your first care. Henoo, 
before tbo polluting, bo., let every bit of loose bark that will rub off withyw 
bond be rumoyed. 1 don't approve of severe barking, — scraping it off with 
knives be. ; as, although vinos have endogenous stems, ---that 1% i^ereose 
Ikom Ue iniidc, and not iVom the out, and their bark is consequently not 
esseuUai to thvir heultUy existence,--sU}i it is useful in retaining molstuxnon* 
tbelr stems ; and I am quite sure that nature never intended tliat they should 
jprotent tlie nppoar^iuce of so many pi^ekd Both tidiness of sjppearanoe 

end the deetruckion of insocU require the removal of that which is looee and 
easily removed ; to go beyond this. If not certainly injurious, is obviously 
unoceessary, and a tedious loss of time. Tho varieties best for early forcing 
are tho Dutch VVhito^water, Boyal Muscadine, JosUu's dt. Albans, and fiteek 
Hambro, Dive thjm) the same general treatment os that recommended Ibr 
peoehes during the month. 

3049* Prune oUier vineriee os soon osthe iiruit is eui, if the leaves ore t^ 
fougldy matured, ^e wood almost as bard as bons^ and they are required p 
Start aHreeb in January. If neither of these oonditions, nor all of them, are 
foment, defer the {WuningfimanoHiermcmtlL Csreiyiy look over grspwt^^ 
n week, temoving evmy dead berry ur leaf that may bate hiBea onsi jM^* 

ao$a If late grapea, such as Museate and West St. Poter^s, arinoarli^ 
llliy Mid be HpeM off with # bitt Are aa ipeadi]ty,,ija 
xliinMd l^witb, they udS be def^q^ in 

yiinnabimebuf|yiqM,bim^ba.f|^ 
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^jemp^lM Uk be pla^ Sn hctotei mUliii^ t wo^ 

^li» tbf ktt«r be out end^tbos etered Aumj. I b»re kept grepee to Ibr 
moiitbs ; llneoeta keeping Hambro asdl Weet St. PeUi^e next ; 
I'nmtigDeoe wont of all Orapee out for tbie perpoee must nerer be lieif 
4lewn/.eiit tbem carebillyj le&Ying al! the leaTee ont^hebrnnob. Handanoaple 
^bancbes, one at a time, to an awietant^ and proeeod to bang ibm npw fh» 
ilSgbteet bniiee by laying them on tbeir tude^ or allowing two buncbea to be 
eaitied in one band, would prevent ibelr keeping. The riper they ere, the 
more care U neoeesary in reepoet. If aligblly abrit elled, they keep all tbo 
better. In fact, I believe ebrivelled Huaoata would bang In thie way for aix 
nonthe without injury. Thia mode of clearing a hduae at onoo ie oftto of the 
gnateat conacquence to the cultivator, and may bo adopted with the utmoat 
eonddenca. 

0051. Pintma—It it a good plan to oovcr the pota of iuoeeeeion aad 
other pines (say two fncbee thick) with partially decayed tan or learet Ibr 
the winter. This obviates tho neoeestiy of watering through the whiter 
months, and maintains the root# in ihut medium state of dr>tieesso Ikvmir* 
able to the health of the planta during that period. Tboeo planted out tn 
beds might be mulched over in a similar way. The less water that eaa be 
given to pines in any stage during winter, consistent with ibetr health, the 
better : their peculiar structure renders them esiieclally Mable to Injury Ikun 
the accumulation of moisture in tho aatls of the leaves. Whenever it is neoea* 
sary to water for the next four months, the water must be applied to the m't 
oaly. It is often ncoesiiat^ to use a bent tube, with a funnel at one end, to 
prevent it fiilUng upon the leaves. If the atmosphere of the house, flrom the 
eontlnvance of bright sunshine, or kny other cause, becomes too dry, it will be 
better to secure the necessary humidity by evaporation from the surfk^ of 
the floor and beating apparatus, rather than by syringing overhead. Alter this 
peHiid maintain a temperature of from 60 ^ to 70 * to all f 4 nes,-^ihe tnaximmii 
being applied to the fruiting plants. The bottom^beat may range hwm five to 
ken degrees in excess of the atmospherio temperaiureu Oko a little air wbed 
tSe external air is sufficiently g^ial ; guard against sudden changsc* and 
maintain a growing atmosphere to fhilt swelling off. Cut pinca in wfntdf a 
week befiwe they are ripe, and placgthem lb a hot dry plkoe (near the kitcdilm 
fire Witt do), in a tem^ture of fiwtt 00 * to fiO*. Thk wlU ptemkl itt tiili 
id ilM Ihdt decaying, and vistiy imptovm the fla^ 

assa, ifefdas.— A second or tbiwi c.Vqp may oOcaaleiMlIy be watt r^enikl 
during tide month. If in pHif nmew Unings, to., to mahstaln a ksM beak; 
if In houses, keep the fires moving to seeuie a bottom*beat of msdaenp* 
turn one of 70*. fiewaieof wateikigto exoem, aslsm ean betbtwwnoffj^ 
the leavm now than ceriler In the scaaon; mmseqt^ mole flMWl .W 
blm»bed by the ktiit, wbkb is apt to bufit^ and often beeeum inb^ 
mqiieiiee. With care tqnm Ibis peb>l» melcnambr biripmmd ag i as o iii' 
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30534 Figs,^Th0Bi& may possibly bo ripening tbeSr third eroptl^iO, n 
bride iemporaturo of 65 * or 70 * must bo kept up* If the eeoond oTop ia 
gaiherod, and a third is not wanted^ reduce the supply of water and the tern* 
peraiuro to a minimutn, to induce rest or hasten maturity. 

3054. Orehard kome, unless used to ripen fruit that has been retarded 
behind a north wall, must now stand open night and day, or the treee be re- 
moved outside, and tho hoi^ bo devoted for three months to stoHng bedding 
plants, ho. If the troes oro planted out in the borders, then the lights may be 
stored away for three menihs, or used ^or other structures. In all eases 
secure a season of perfect roi>ose for the treea 

3055. -bVraifAcn/fr.— Those will, or ought to have completed their growth 

for the season : tho sooner they go to rest tho oettor. The floors of orchard- 
houses are the best possible wintering-places ;-~a8 cool as possible, without 
being frt»2cn, Is all tho winter treatment they require. Properly placed, it 
is seldom indeed tliat they require any water until they are wanted to grow. 
X^acking the floor or stage of any cool house or cold pit, the next best mode 
of keeping them is to stack them, not exactly as reaped com is stacked, 
with all tho heads inwards, but just the reverse — heads out, if you please. 
The stack eon bo built on any dry bottom ; the best possible position being, 
however, tho south side of a wtdl or fence. In such a position mark out a 
place a yard wide or so, and of any convenient length, according to the quan- 
tity of fdants, and spread upon it a layer of ashes tiiroe inches thick ; place a 
row of |)ots on their sides at tho distance indicated from tho fence, or nearer, in 
proportion to the number of plants or height of stack oontemplat^ FUl up all 
between the pots, and the space between Uio bottoms of tbe pots, with dry 
ashes or old ion, koeptng the side next the wall a little tbe highest. Then place 
another layer of plants on tho tq;> of tho first, about two inches further 
back than the otUcr. Fill up as liefore, and repeat the filling up, and layers 
of pots, until thia simce is occupied, ti p of the wall or fenco reached, or ail 
the plants prorlded for. The whole will then present a sloping surface to tbe 
ton. A bf^ed roof, six indies wider than the bottom rows, should then 
project over the top\ and slightly incline to the back ; the front may be sop- 
ped Oft etakes ^ven in at iotervafs of six feet. Always excepUog ib*^ 
0O«r of ft cool hote there is no better mode of protectiog and troating 
plants thttn this. SThiy are kept dry, the froet has little or no influ ence upon 
them ; Ibr if it is/very severe, a thatched hurdle migr be laid against them, 
and 90 th pets endiplaitti are preserved ia safety* JX T* V* 



CHAPTEB XXXIV. 
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2056. STANOAftD roscfi ar0 used to dconmto iUo lairn. Somctimei thoy ftro 
piftood irregularly ; at otbors they are planted at regiilate<l dintancae nmtid 
the fralki ; at others, again, they oocupy the centre of the flowerheda ; and In 
tome instances they form separate bods in the rosarium ; the diifcrent sites 
being either planted in separate beds, or in rows rising towards the eenlro : 
the tallest standards forming the central row, while dwarf bushes p«gg«tJ 
down occupy the edges of the bed. In all cases the effect they product will 
depend upon the skill with which they aro arranged, os to colour, continutus 
blooming, and general cultivation. 

3057. Drooping and pillar roses arc found among the Ayrshire, BonrsauU, 
Evergreen, Banksian, and Hybrids between these and the Odnese rests, nil 
of which art distinguished by ibeir long slender joints and floslblt shoots. 
Potted reset,— that is, reset which dower in perfection iteder pot-cultlfutloe 
*^are found in every variety of the 4«ccn of flowers. 

2058. They may be divided into— 

X. Dwarf standards, having a stem varying from tlx to twelve intdiM, 

IL Half-etandard,— a foot and a half to two feet and a half h%ii« 

Hi Stantois,— three feet high, 

XV. Tree imd weeping roses,— four to five feet 
V« X^Qarroeei^— eight feet and upwards. 

I i.-8raKDjaKD, POAut, m Witma : 

9059. mn 4 anirm$t iiugfiiltod<»^ budded, fon^ theiMtef 1^ 
iit-v^.biidditig being ton wmibm*pnmi^ an «» ton iiintonntod«» 
Inntototo n% to getotoit, unlein li Si umy nttaMIr dei% tbn hmd In 
to»tokl«tteg^idtoei^ tornln^ 
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pUiotd k iMtier^ tad it k not ontinuU to out off Uio ttppor ooo if tbo hwm 
000 prodfoum • tigoromi iboot Muoli of the sueoeM, botroYor, depends 
on tbe oboke of the stock. Where it k intended to form e ooUeetion 
hy preperixm^ stooks end boddiag, Noeioaber is tbe best month ibr hyiog 
tbemln i the/ should be selected ot iniAoknt thickness to support s good 
besd, sad of Tigorons growth, remoted to tbe place they are to occupy, 
with tbelr roots uninjured, sad as much of the soil attached as posidble^ 
and planted in soUrt<dienoi^ to pi^imete a eigorous growth before budding. 

About six yean ago/’ says 2fr. Biters, reoeivod, among others, some 
abort dog-roeo stocks, not more than two feet In height, but stouter than a 
broom^bandle, the bsrk thin and grey with age : they were planted, and 
grew most lusurianily. All stont and old rose^tocks require to be worked 
with very stroiig«growing aorta of roses to take off the abundance of sap and 
keep them in a healthy state. 1 had them budded with some varieties of tbe 
evergreen rose : they grew most luxuriantly, and not being adapted for sale, 
they were planted in a sloping bank of strong white clay, and left to bloom os 
nature dioUied ; not a shoot was ever touched with the kuifo. Ooo ol these, 
the F4(iM porptiwUe, has been for three summers past a picture of beauty. 
When in ftill bloom tbo ends of its shoots rest on the ground, and it then 
loimsa perfeot dome oi ixmos.*’ 

ao6o. Where the oollcoUon Is to be proonred from tbe nursery, the pinper 
way would be to go o\er the nursery*grounds while the roses are in bloom, 
and aoleot plants of the kind desired, bearing in mind that the kliage, as 
ivell the flowen, should be healthy, for no after*care will oompensato :kr a 
•kkly growth and dwindling habit. 

•o6t. Having secured and laboited tbe plants selected, wbtob are lobe sent 
home in tbe planting iioasoD,^-that is, in November or February,'aecording to 
e&roumstanoes,'*^ former season being recommsnded for dry sandy, the latter 
kr moki retentive aoila,— the stationaor bed! are to be prepared Ibr tbem ; 
hearing in mind that rosae require plenty of light and air, and protection of 
•nme kind from the north and north-aast, and that the dog-rose grows in almoet 
any aoiU, but most loxurianily in eedk of a oooi and rather tenacious obafamer- 
H the ground in which they are to be planted is poor, it wiQ, in most oases, 
he neoeseaiy to fundsh the plant wiUi an artiftokl aUtion, digging out the 
ground for about three feet d«^, and from two to three feet diameter* Into 
thk station, having previously secured an outioll for water, place IS indiei of 
hriuk-mbbkh, broken pots, and SU up with a oomppst composed olpiil* 
wiled eky one part, stiff maiden lotm one pert, and one part thotoe^ik 
dsoompoeed eow«duagv mixed wUha httle pigeonh or poultry dung. 

node. In removing them Ihin the nttrssry, soma care ahottldlm taken le see 
Ihm thsyajw Uansphmttd wkhontlaosiatkg the sow i ahoveaXh that 
gedsnkwadtnbleaekktheiiia^wldkothemaie letthiitt 

sfiiiihaimachedliAtJmiosmaaalhelkiU Wlenthegr 
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OHM eui utt, hj thm ool WitonU^ly wlUi tli^ hm^, m Uiiil INf 
CRdSato all roimd tbe stom ; and whOd th« im is hsld In its 
pkesy sprittkle tbe wmpmi over them gradually, pressing tt gently Into tbs 
toots ; tbe bole being filled up, so as to form a sllgfat mound round the steiii« 
s&d a ooating of mulob plar^ over all, taking care tliat tbe crown d the 
stock isloTcl with the surface of the mound, neUher planted too deep nor too 
shallow. l>rif e a ^ake of suffioiont strongib into the ground, and tic tbe stock 
firmly to it, in snob a way, however, as to avoid galling the stom. Whore Urn 
roio^troo is planted on a lawn, the turf is neatly replaced, and tho mulching 
rendered inolfcnsivo to the sight by a covering of moss, hold in its place by a 
neat layer of pebbles arranged round tho stem : whether in beds or otherwies^ 
ifiaadards should never be noarer than tliree foot to each other. 

so6> la order to obtain large standard rose trees, '* a Jtidtdottt system of 
pruning, which tends to increase the tizo, is necceatry/* says Mr. Paul 
** Having pruned some largo spccimctM^ 1 wakhtd for the bursting of the 
buds, with tho view of praetbiug disbudding. When they had shot forth 
about half an inch, I took a kntfo with a slutrp puint, and oouimcnccd my 
•iSfeb at the heart of tho tree* From here I rubbtnl off a gia?at number of 
buds close to tho bark, loavlug such only as, fn»m their position, promised to 
increase tbe size or improve the eolours of the head. If a bud were pushing 
where there was a gap, or which had a lateral or outward growth, it was left ; 
the others thinned out Frocceding upwards, I cloarsil the centre of the tfte 
pretty fieely towards the top and dreumforenoo ; and the butls, where crowded 
or likely to cross cadi other, were removed. A month later t(iey were looked 
over again, and ibis was done again and again, watering them once a 
week daring tho growing eoasoo with liquid maintre, the toil in which they 
grew having become impoverished. The growth tvos, in coitsixjttance, more 
rigorous than in the previous year, and the flowers fine. On the fall of the 
le^ in autumn, the trees were pruned as usual ; little thinning was inquired* 
The second and iL'rd year tho same fdan was ibitowed, and tho trees are now 
sriT lw f*d*o*»*> form, large, and healthy, producing an abuiulanoe of good 
fiowen.** By pursuing this practice, and not by age and soil alone, some el 
the large trees which surpriso the visitors to their nmwery have been produced % 
^ fyr the oldest tree/' he tells us, ** cannot nttroW mvre than twelve yemib 
while tber# are oihm much older and not lialf the siee.*^ * 

0064* The first aim of tlie cultivator is, of course, to establish the tiwi* 
Immediately after planllngt Mr. Faul directs the head to lrt> t»ruaed more or less 
eevefely, aoeording to tho kind of rose; but closer now than at any sub* 
WMiaent ptiming* In long pnmii^, which is aif^plied to the 
gfwwitig suppodng it budded on bis plan, mid fa have seven shooti : 
Hmr ef ibeseaiw to be cut sway; seteeUngibiNm Ihr euitini^otit^ whkdigniw 
AenOmesiitreu Iniptiiigamliwihis^el^ 

IkMuf lliwb* Isnglb^ leaving li^levi^nfti^tvue^^^ mkmpmmiimMlii, 

mtik emylMmi e» S w M .tkttm 
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thomgtiSy before he eommeneee. He 4 ieuld look, not oeljr et li, bvl thmfh 
it; ti^d thU, from two or three poinU of view: he ehoold picture to hiiiwelf 
oortein ehooU removed, end the oomperetire advantages to the tioe before thej 
aro removed.** The shoots are now left of greater length than in the previoiM 
foar*s pruning ; firstly /* ho says, ''because the plant being established, will 
have a greater command of food from the soil ; secondly, haring beeif^tti in the 
right oourse of formation last year. In ibis pruning we hare an eye to the 
production of fiowors.*' In this pruning tho aim is to keep the hood compact 
and with woD Hpenod woor] ; this system of tbinnlng-out and shortening the 
»>liooti is followed in subsequent seasons, until tho tree is full-grown and 
full of vigoroits fiowor-bearing shoots. A closer system of pruning is le* 
quitfite for damask, iea-soontod, French, and Bourbon roses, which make 
uoat, compact, hut rather formal heada The head the first year is left more 
crowded, but the shoots shorter, and they are reduced by thinning-out to 
three shoots, which, in the autumn, havo become much more numerous. In 
the case of autumnal roses, most of these will bloom the first autumn, after 
which all shoots not wanted are thinned out, and the others cvit close in in tho 
Mpring. Tliero is groat danger, however, in acting on general diroetionst, aa 
almost every kind of rose requires a modified treatment. Tho Provence rose 
t equires a free use of the knife, shortening every shoot to three or four bnda. 
The moss roses require similar treatment : liota gallica should have all spray- 
like shoots out out In May, if for summor, or in October if for autumn bloom, 
and all strong shoots shortoned to six or eight buds. Hybrid Chinese, as large 
standards, require peculiar management : if shortened in too much, they give 
strong growth, but no flowers ; they should, thoroforo, be thionod out lo 
I revent erowding, and the other shoots shortened to twelve buds or so, 
llyiwld Bourbons bear closer pruning, in the first week of November if early 
llowsrt are required, to five or six buds, removing all wood that has home 
liowefs ; for late fiowering, do tho same in April. 

0065. Hybrid peri^otuals form admirable standards, but they reqtdre a 
riohly-manured soil, and watering with manure-water in dry weather, outtlng 
off a^ut two-thiivhi pf the more vigorous shoots of the year's wood in 
Kovember, if for early bloom in March, if for late, cut off throe- fourths^ the 
less vigovous ones, and thin out so as to prevent crowding in ihesummOr, Bour- 
bons require little pruning ; thin out In March or April, and shortsfn aH long 
shoots to four or fiveibuds, pinching off the ends of long vigorous shoots in 
summer, so is to make them break. 

io6& Tea-scented veeee ate soareely fit for standards in our olimatei, enlem 
protection «sn be given them. Mr. Etvere recommends ih<dr being budded 
on slemi two feet Mgh, so thatlhey may be protected hf atteehlng to eaeh 
laant, stokes plaecd triangularly, and stretehliig over them a {deoenf Ufihny 
fo^ed to the stakoa, and brought within two Inohss of the ground, wdifohwIB 
hoop them fo perfect At the end of April prune off sB 

Aiq^eillmNm#^«ididiidilrtmt%imdl^ : 
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foor f«ei and upirardt la hdght In tha dint pruning thejp am out i 4 oie In^ 
and to bfiTo ono bud only it an advantago ; tho thoota tre thinned out at wHh 
•iaudardt, tboriening back the othora to gbro vigorous growth* Tb» habit 
of the rose being pendulous and the tbooU long, they toon twoep theground^ 
and pre^t a pyramid of fiowera. 

0068. ’denature of the atocka, whether the dog-rote or the Maaettlba 
telooted, limita tho height to which weeping roses may bo grown ; but there 
■oorna to bo no reason why either of iliem ehouM not attain the height often 
or twolTo foot, with a proportionate thickness. But in this ease the chief sup* 
port must bo provided by a strong stake of wood or iron to which tho etock 
may be fastenod, while tho head It extendod outwarde and diroeted down* 
warde. Pur this purjiose lip:ht iron rwls and arire-hoopf, of suflieient etreum* 
fcronco, wiU bo found vory usefuL If grown tlinidy as an o)>joot of deooration 
on the lawn^ a standard aevon foot high, with a head five foot in diameter^ 
formed of some of tho climbing roses, as tho Etergretm rose, dee<»rated with 
some of tho perpetual hybrids, aa La Itoine, Colonel do liotigomont, or 
nenoral £fimpeoxi, drooping to the ground in a curving line, or on a larger 
scale forming an arbottr, wiU form a boautiful tree when in bloom. 

eo6*f Mr. Ilivem gites a very instntcUvo piece of gossip in his Rose^Ama* 
tour's Guide." A ft and of his, near Guildford, bnd his ground iravcnied by a 
railway, which was cro^^ted by aa unsightly brick bridge, and be was consulted 
how the bridge might be concoalofl. Ivy was too heavy, and he suggested 
evergreen roses. **They were phmted with diflficmlfy, tho gravel being 
ktoroned with a pick, and some manure mixed with it. The roses grew with 
gi^t rapidity, and soon covered every brick ; but when Utey bloomed in large 
beautiful masses, some disappointment was expressed at tho monotony of 
colour, t was prepared for this, and told my friend that they must be deeo« 
rated. An incredulous smile met mo with, *IIowf* This was in July, the 
budding season. I proooeded with the gardener to the rose gnrtlen, and we 
took thence buds of the roost beautiful hybrid i>erpetuala,' not forgetting some 
of the bright rose-coloured tints, such os La Heine, Gohmel do Rotigemont, 
Concial Simpson, our great horse being Genetal Ja€»r||l>eminot. My budding 
band hod not forgot its cunning ; so 1 and tho ganlimer proceeded to plaee 
buds In every shoot fovimrablo to our purpose. Nearly all the buds *todk/ 
to use the gardener's phrase ; that is to ssy, Jived, and many edthem put 
lerth fine dusters of bloom the following August and Sej^tember. I field my 
annual visit to my friend in June the next year. As 1 afiproadiedibebfidg*, 
whet a gloHout sight met my eye. Amid the masses of flowem cf the pide 
elimb% roses, shone forth large elosters of the Gdant, Jacqueminei, Trtdmplie 
des Beanx Aria, Prinoe Kolr, Gomte Bobiasky, Louise F^rvoosy, 

Jules Maxgettiib and othcrib Ihe bridge waa a fiiiry av«iMi% ae eharming 
wnsthesfiM** 

soTUSt #VNhrilmia***»TheiwlsimliM»Snwklcdilheiw 
niwbiftthiytamhieevwfedk%and*dlmb up trseo or MUihWoiki «r ever 
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tlitiii grow wiUi iiift nroemry ktoriiaM, ^*migkphxAJ* 
mpL Hr. Bivt^r§^ ^^Hiould li»ro * fUtS(m at least two fleet k diunetcg'lo 
itoett In tbe eentre of this speoea stout stake of yellow pine^ teired it tlui 
bottom^ should be driren two feet into the sol1» and stand eight feet ibore the 
furfiioe ; the upper part painted green. If the soil be poor, H shouMbe dug 
out three feet in depth, and filled up with rotten manure and loim!, laylikg 
this eompost about a foot abote the surrounding turfkce to allow for sett^g. 
In wet soils they will grow the better for being on a permanent mound ; but 
sueh e^h should ho well drained. In iho oentro of this mound plsnt a single 
rosOi Or> if a variegated pillar is desired, place three plants in tho same h<de,^ 
a whitOi a pale^colottred, and dark varietf. Having replaced the soil, cover 
the surfhce with manure, keq)ing the manure repleniabod, as it is drawn in 
by worms or washed in by rain. Water with U<iuid manure In dry weather, and 
there will be shoots, probably eight or ten feet in length, the first season. 
Throe of the most vigorous should be fastened to the stake, and the spurs finm 
them will, for many years, give abundance of flowers. '* 1 scarcely know,” eays 
Hr. Elvers, ** whether to recommend grafted roses on short stoma for pillars, 
or plants on their own roots. This will depend in a great measure upon the 
soil, aod perhiHw it will be as well to try both. Hoet roses acquire additional 
vigour by being worked on the dog-rose ; but some of the robust kinds grow 
with equfd luxuriance when on their own roots : finally, for dry and sandy 
Mils, I am inclined to recommend the latter, unless plants can be prooured 
budded on the ManetU stocks, which, of all others, is the best adapted for 
dryw^hb” Of ih^ roses, Brennus is a superb pUIar rose, its long flexible 
shoots adapting H for tmlnlng up* a column, or as a drooping standard rose. 
Bosee of this chaitecter, throwing out bog vigt»rous shoots of dght or ten feet 
In a season, requim little shortening in the winter pruning : when cut in, it 
produoee abundanof of wood the following season, and fow floweiw. If only 
Hed'up to a wire, or trained on a pillar, it win be fidl of bloom. Blalrii h ot 
ainfliar habit; Cfl^^noiioleaiid General Jteqanmimt, andTriompbedeBayeux, 
the only white Chinese hybrid, are all vigorous growef% and well adapted 
for a large standard pilUtr^roeo, tiro only drawback being their fleeting 
hfoonu / 

eoyi. ^*The strong^growing hybrid climber, BkirU No. 2, Is of similar 
liablt,«-*-oiiight to be pmed towards the end ^ July, and at no other time,” 
says Mr. Beaton, ** thjit is, just as they go out of bloom, Tho sort of pruning 
te he given, It to c\tl iout all the strongest Mioots dose to the ateni till the 
plant Is Ihk enottgh and properly bnlancod, leaving the temainsng dieetsat 
thdr foil length.” 

' When one of these roees has, throt^ had immsgeiiMS^ ^leeumh 
Iforehf folliig% and, Oifosequetitly of bfoom. In Es lower pa^ itfoieslorod 
lea hittllly elate by pruning hack all the weak shoots at the boMten le 
i|mertwrotyei>kOctehir,b<^thefoamlmrotm^^ 

Mt eeeomlei^ hhoetg, esnie U 'tp^eia Miwi^ ' fohasg 

' et'ffsiy 'lial la htad'foM 
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i«em domtot In July etoj^ Uin airongctt «hoott, dklmd^ «j 4 U) 1 ii« iad lidic 
tl^om in till Octobor^ when ib« tborUr thoott m Again |>nined Wfc to bn# 
or two ey« 8 , tho middlo siaed oooa ki Fobruaiy, and iba itrong on«i in A{wll» 
Mparatlng tko sama In ilte following Ootobor and Fobruary. In AiMd) of tba 
third yoir loaro tho long obooti untouched* U thoio ino^icUon* hate bean 
oanrfttUy attended to, a oplendld bloom will reward tho o|>cratoi^A ^tienoo, 
!](*he pillar la now In a properly balaneod aiato^ and ito future mauAgeinoni mAy 
bo confined to pruning in July, when its bloom la ovor; oonfining the 
pruning to cutting out entirely all AapertluouA ihootA cloeo to the etom, and 
ehortbnlng in October tdl rcry weak ehooU to two or throe eyea. 

S8073* Hybrid China rosea, suited for pillara, owe their origin to the China, 
toa-BContod, Noisette, and Bourbons, forlilUed with the FixivmtiMV 

and other tosee. Others suited for pillars and cUmhing, gsnerallyi are the-* 
I* Ayusbire Boat, and its numerous hybrids. 

It Iko MsKT-FLowEREn IloAc of Japan (/£. many tarletlai 

of which abound, 

IIL The EvEaaiuaii Hose (Jl, impininnt), the wild rose of Italy, wbioh 
hybridises readily with the Noisette. One of those, ^Bsmpant> 
Mr. lUvors tells us, ** wUI cover a wall with as much rapidity as tht 
AjTshiro.** 

IV. The BouaaAi?i.T Uosb ( 71 . 

V. Tlie BAKKfilsB Ross (It Banhia), 

ao 7 .v* The Ayrshire roses, Mr. Rivors thinks, are perhaps surptssed fn beanly 
by some varieties of tho evergreen, but they have each dbttnot and desirahle 
qualities j the Ayrshire blooms nearly a fortnight earlier than those ; will grow 
where no other rose can exist, and they are admirably adapted toollmb the 
•terns of timber-trees or plantations near to froquented Walks, and to form 
undergrowth ; they also make graceful and beautiful standards, the desoend* 
ing branohos shading the stem. I have,*' he adds^ ** two standards of 
Bonnet's seedUng, about ten years old ; their etoms are ten Inches in circutn* 
forenoe ;; their brsneUes trail on the ground, and wbei^lo full bloom nothing 
can be more beautifi^ They have never been tou&od with the prunlngr 
knlfo” 

SP75. ifosa mult^rat of which there are many varieties, chiedy of Italkm 
oHgin, Is a delicate roso, and Is often killed to the ground by the iboei 
Covert With mats, it shoots so early that H cannot endure tho spring foes^ 
QrmdOea, or Seven Sisters Rose, Is a vigorous eltmlier of this family, blocifidi^ 
hi elitttei% shades varying lirom rose to ptirplbh crimion ; for the Aew^ 
chaiigs fSraim crimson at irat coming out, to pale rCse and |aif|$kh er^ 

The protee^ rseommended by Mr. IBvers, Is to tbafoh over p^ fo 
Kpvember vhth green furse^ which admits air and !kce{si off the eevertty 
of the floit; ,cpnll^ Uds Ooverk^ fill March, foU then iWfoOv^; fk 
to •i,,to Initre itw^plaad to'ifoe 6M hefom foS m^iCfiiirp 

it' 

liO'MiiMS' Bed, I "'ami fti’ ****^- ' Or 
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liybiid^ with latis* flowers end beautiful foliage, eembined wi^ tbs 
ftSitiieM of the double red and white, will bloom In perfeotion. 

S076* The Evergreen Bose (Uie olimbing wild rose of Italy) is indebted to 
If# Jacques, the gardener at Chtteau Nouilly, for its eueoeesful introduction ; 
the iba^ant Manhyiora U the result of hybridisation with the old Musk 
Boee. Donna Maria is of the finest white, with full, dark glossy foHsge 
and Tery double flowors# FiliciU has several names ; its charaeteristiai 
are large double ranunculus like cream-oobured flowers. Braitoan, although 
no true Smpirtirtns, has more colour than the usual roses of this species. 
Jatttidirt is a variety with yellowish-white flowers, evidently a hybrid with 
a musk or Noisette rose. Melanie de Montjose has largo flowers of purest 
white, and beautiful shining foliage of dark green. Myrianthes is a charming 
rose, of perfect shape and moat delicate colour. Princesse Louise is a vigorous 
grower, of a palo roso-colour, very double, and prettily cupped. Ptinoesse 
Marie boars flowers of a bright rosy pink, beautifully cupped, and blooming 
in large clusters. Triompho do Bol wyllor, var. Smptrvireiu odorata^ is a hybrid 
with the tea*scontod rose; its flower globular, largo, and very flagrant, 
blooming in autumn, but requiring a wall with a southern aspect. 

9077. This family flourishes in all soils and situations, retaining their leaves 
fill spring in shaded places. They form elegant and graceful standards, their 
pendulous shoots aoon hiding the stem, and forming in a fow years a pretty 
dome of foliage and flowers. Planted as pillar-roses, as already diroqted, 
they require no other pruning than cutting out all dead wood and spray ; 
shortening, slightly, unusually long Bhor)U, and supplying thorn annually 
with a copious mulching of well-rotted dung. 

cp/fi. ^c Bourkault rosoa have long, reiUlitdi. flosible shoots, less decided 
dimers than the preceding divisions, but well adapted for plUar-rosea Blwih 
Boumault, known a»o by half a doson oilier names, is a fine piilar rose ; so is 
the qrimson. Its clvi^ters of largo deep crimson or purfdo flowers are inclined 
to he penduloua, givil^g it a fino appearance. As a drooping standard, also, it 
isperfect. Gracilis is a hybrid of vigorous growth in good soils. These require 
veiy little pruning as i^iars ; the crowded spray should be cut out, and the 
long ahoots shorienciL As a standard, the long shoots are better left to 
their natural growth. 

noTS^ The Double white Banksian rose was introduced in 1807, the yel* 
kw in 1827. Its scentless straw-coloured flowers are, like the white, Teiy 
amal4 and douUe; but they want its flagrant sweetness. Both bloom In 
Msy. A new yellow Banksian (Jaune eorin) has large fiowms, and k a 
vtgereus grower ; and hi 1850, Mr. Fortune int^uced a new white Bankilin 
filSM JfWmnAiiKt), vwfy double, as they all are, and as large as the MdeoUe 
Almlo Tibei^ a very Ihgmnt and ttcwt desimbk verify. 

eoflo* llkym neither adaptedfiiwidlkr nor standard^betgmwlniiiflii^ 
«g hieitliiwnB« Thi^lbwer eia%,w^«i|Mieethem te dee^^ 
IlkOjftingflmiln They bloom in iiiyeo^iaulfwi^^ 

^ ittkll leqisliie leftki liiertalnf : § 
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ill^)erilMi]i^t, tmof them e^together. The fiowen crraemtty ehoimd mi 
^ email twigg^jr hranohee, wbioh ehould be enooumged. Thiek* etrohg 
•faeote^ |>rodiice(i In mxmmee, ehonltl be removed in entumn, or ImmedltUi^ 
after the Uoom ia over if they bloom earlier, unleae new wood hi wanted to 
oover the walla. 

so8i. The hybrid cllmberi are atrong hardy^growiiig rosea. W^ta*a WhiiOi 
or Hadame d*Arblay, makes gigantio growth In strong sol), And aocm Ibrms a 
pOlar of the largest siao. Wood% Garland, mised from the seed of a Noiaette, 
is alto a vigorous grower, and produces immense dusters of bloom of great 
fragmnoe, changing ihmi white to pink. 


1 2.— CcLtiVAnoK Of Rosks m Pom 

0083. ft was Ima^ned for a long time that the rose won imsulted for pot* 
etiUuro, and, ncvjordingly, thcao beautiful oltjocts were oonfiued te the gartlen, 
whoro it was the object of the cultivator to enooumgo tboir blooming In the 
summer and autumn months. It is now found, howe\*er, that with all it# 
hardihood and vigorous growth, the more dvheate kind of roses can be 
grown to perfection in t»oU un<kr a propter system of ingoing and eulUvatlon^ 
and can, by judicious farcing, bo made to bloom at all seasons. The 1#* 
quired conditions are, to keep Uiom from exposure to heavy rains, froet, or 
snow ; but to lot them have plenty of air, day and night, in ofxm weather ; 
that the soil should be stilted to their respective wants, and ilmt the forcing 
should be gentle, the heat being kept at alxiut 40* at first, risittg to 45* by 
night, and to 60* by sun>beat duHng the day, accompanying this with air 
whenever it con bo given safely. Tbe best comf>ost for potting roses It a good 
stiff loam one bushel, rotten dung from an old hotbed; one peck, and half 
a gallon of pigeon-dung, or double the quantity of ahcep-dung, well deeotn* 
posed. Another good toil is a turfy loam, nttber stiff, and well decomiuiaed 
eow>dung In about equal parts. Either of these, with good drAlnage in Uiepotl^ 
gentle foreiogi careful examination for insects, and^ keeping the trees well 
balanced and neatly trained and tied down to their supports, with gonstaiit 
attention to watering with liquid manure, as well as pure wateri will pttHfilCi 
abthidanco of bloom. All the stvong-growlng varieties, such as Hybrid Pro* 
Tenoe, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, Preneb, Moss, AllMy Hybrid Per* 
petuals, and the strong-growing Bout beos and Koiscitntf ibonld be poUed In 
anttmiiL Tbe delicate Bourbons and Kc4eettes, togetber with the Tea* 
anu '^inaa, should be left till the spring. When the tneee am bed 
hoittelbr ]fiantii%tn the autumn, examine the stoslEi minulMy, pettkiilarly 
emonf the inot% euUlng out eny decayed perte^ eft knots^ the remMfii e» 
reteiatiedsiuamm; lepplig any wounded cwlwtdsedtwo^ 

Will mot beftms petOig, ae ne ee^ ofpertmdiy wIB agem efihr. Wb# 
ptelwd^ mtt haek llm imad irimid a 

' einMtwelelbureywb InpetHnib^M 
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pototMi iaoh tot&iaohiA^ ikItaXf i»rt»oto 

ti««dliilMiE«irot^{l>pi«o«t,h*vii^tKeeo&wTedd0dowiiwj^ tk»p^iih0^ 
ttol h» 0f«r Wg»»->-'<£ram six to eight iocbos lotide the ri^ frUl he fli®ejleitt« 
eeoordlQf to the §1x0 of the plant, condition of it« rootii^ lte« 

0063. Fonoiring tho directionfl of Mr. Seat^ in which every oonQdenoe nu^ he 
plaoedt the pUnta, when potted, ehouid be plunged to their riiiui in cold 
nihee^ of any garden soil, on an inYortod flowerpot, loavingn cavity undemsntli 
each to prevent the ingress of worms. In this state they thoidd remain tiU 
about the middle of Bf ay, when they will require a sbifi The same soil as 
before should bo used, but, if posHible, more rough, and they should be again 
plunged to the rim. During summer they will require constant attention as 
to watering ; they should have liquid manure at least once a week, using 
soft water at other times. The best liquid manure is the drainage of dung* 
hills, shdop- or oow^dung, steeped in water, and drawn oiF clear. Guano 
is excellent, but it requires great caution in using, owing to its variable 
quality. If. thcroforo, it is used, err on the safest side, and give it weak, half 
a pound of guano to eight or ten gallons of water. During summer tho plants 
requlire oonwiant attention in taking off all suckers ns they appfuur, as well as 
all flower-buds, they not being intended to bloom this season. If tho plants 
are too crowded with wood, they should be thinned out moderately, so that the 
remaining shoots may the l>etter perfect tbotr growth. All strong, gross, or 
watery shoots, should havo their extreme points pinched off before they got 
long,*— say at six or eight inches : they will soon break out afresh, and add to 
the busiiinoss of the plant. If alt goes well, these plants will, about the 
bsgllinlug of August, require another shift, which should not bo over targff. 
They must be tro«ited in every rosj^voct as before imtil the end of September, 
irtich titey ehouid bo sbiffod Into their blooming* pots. 

llie delicate varieties, such as tho Ihmrbons, Noisettes, Tons, Cliinaa, 
should be pniourod^ an<l pUmted in spring, and put in a cold frame or pit, 
and kept rotber dose for a few days or a week until tbo plants recover from 
the effM.'ts of thejoumoy ; after which they must have abundance of air, and 
in about a fortnight tliey may bo safely sliifted. The best soil is that roeom^ 
tum^dod above for otht^rs ; namely, rough turfy l^m aud wolbdecomftosed 
eow^dung, with the addition of from ono-fotmb to onc-tbird leaf-mould. 
This ioU is espedally suitable for the dolicate Teas, Ac- ; strengihening ibod 
emt be hk the shape of liquid manure during the season of growth, 
fhik shift iMkId not be a libetul one; but the dee of dm pots must be 
istfl^dsiudby die die of the plants, the state the roots are In, or wbetluw 
ate Bourbons or Tesi^ as the former will, in gener^ teke a We 
IthW tiBIk ^ lattcgr* When potted, they must be put In n ei^ 

2 W iW W ghkis* ruKuing tjtm JIW* ^ 
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waBs^ DoHagtontiiitr the pUntt will rtqiilrt tSM mua* AtUmtion utkm 
«lrcAdy DOticcd ; nam«ty, diibuddinifi tbiniiiiis <mi the tboeU tnetierati^ 
wbm orfWfcnmB^ |>iiiohisg off tho pohitt of tUfong ahoota^ atui ayrtofing 
with # mixtttro of lobocoo^tiqoor and water i& oqual paria mhmtfm 
greeo^fly appoan: About the middle of Juno ihoaa plauta will roqtdra 
another abii^ which ahould be more hberal than the preeeding^ more 
partieatarly to tboae which hare grown freely. The aeme kind of toll aa 
before ahould be oaed* and the aame routine of troatBMmt followed. Hanoxw* 
water meat be giren Croin the tline they receive their firat ahift la apHagi 
and oontinued through tho auiumer. At first it ahotthl be given lua •eldota»'^ 
once in tea daya or a fortnight ; but aa the planta progreea in growtbi ft 
^ouM be given opoe a week, and oontinuod until the ond of Beptember, 
watenug with aoft water in the intervening time. 

9086. At the ond of Soptembor, both ootlecUons must be ahiiled into ib^r 
blooming'pots. flreat care must be token with this shift» aa much of tho 
health and beauty of the planls will detiend on how this ia performed. 
If it is not properly executed^ it wlU be useless to ctpeot btoom neat 
eeaaon, and all poet trouble and aitontion will hare been In laln. The aise 
of the pots will vary according to the strength of the plants, their elassea, Iso* 
Tho Teat, Chinas, Aa, if good planta, which by this time they ought to biy 
may go into pots about nine inebes in diameter ; tbo Porpotuala and Summer 
roses into pots about 12 inebos, whilst some of these latter chkssse will bo strong 
enough to go into pots 16 inches or more in diameter. Drain well, putting ht 
at least two inches in the fi-inch pots, and throe inohos In the larger alsei $ 
and using larger pleoes of crocks, keeping the coneave si<U downwards. The 
noil to be used the seme as befure,«-«tiff loam and oow^pung for the strong 
growers ; the aams^ with the addition of leaf-mould, for^uie doiieato growoiw. 
The moi^ must be ehopped veiy rough, and thoroughly ntiaod. 

eody. The ibllowing is a description of the mode of potting Star ing placed 
theeompeet on tbopoUlng-board, procuiwa quantity oftnrfii as they ere brought 
in finam the fteld, «»d ipme reiy rough, dry, and wen^decompos^ eow-dttng. 
The pete bdtig drained, tear off one or two laigepiqcesoftim tiirf,a»d|Hit 
them into the bottom of tbo pot on the drainage, top downwards In gen^ 
thii wia be of feUUdent height ibr the baUof the plant to rest upon ; If not quite 
hlg^enouglblHitinnhttlemiaediDateiialte ndse it to the rsquked he^g^ 
Keat» tsar off pteofi of turf six iw sew isidiesloigp, two or threolinite 
wld% end ee ineny thick. About ibiv eooh ple(M» aimuld be oiu^^ 
betwoon the beff end the aides of the pot» perpendiooMly* Mi 

Idee# pioeen of ftiM miw^duBg* neaidy 

t%e end dff up ell ofidoii end oayfM tho esipod ooe s peidb 
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poltiiig during the following eeeson of growth will be eppareu^ aQowiiig;^ ee 
it doei^ water, whether eoli or liquid manure, to paii fireely throitghy utd 
adndUiDg the idr to act upon the roote. 

eo88» In September the plants ought to be properly iitdned , <--411080 inteolded 
for climbers, such as tbo Hybrid C^iioas, Hybrid Bourbena!, iwd etroog* 
growing Noisettes, round neat stakes three to four feet high* If thmio hare 
beeii thinned duHng the previous summer, they will now require little or no 
pruning, but merely to have their branches tied neatly and regularly round, 
shortening the extreme points. Any rerj strong-growing perpetual or other 
summer roses may be trained in a pyramidal form by placing stakes round tbo 
side of tbo pots, from two to two and a half feet high, and making them meet 
at top, {passing a hoop round them at about a foot and a half from the pot. The 
branches must be tiod down to the rim of the pot, and round the stakes up to 
the summit, bearing in mind to keep the branches w<dl down, as there wiU be 
no difficulty in filling up the top the following spring. Those, like the others, 
do not require much pruning -thinning out where crowded, shortening 
where too long, and regulating the branches, will be enough. This appllee 
also to the less robust hybrid perpetuals. Bourbons, Chinas, Teas, Ice. Tbo 
plants being all young, the wood thinned out and stopped when necessary 
during the previous summer, they only require to bo properly trainee^ with a 
little shortening. 

0089. The plants will now require to be placed in their winter habitation ; 
and nothing is better than a cold pit facing the south, the lights being at a 
very acute angle, in order to catch erery ray of light and sun. Lot the plants 
be placed upon InTorted pota as close to the gloss as possible, keeping the 
delioste varieties, ;tfs the Teas, Chinas, &c., at one end by thems^vee. Leave 
the lights off nightemd day daring the autumn, except in case of rains, from 
whkh they must bo^elblly protected. During the winter the iights most be 
off all day in settled, weather, and tilted up by night, shutting cloee only in 
ease of very eevere fi^wts and wot slight frosts sre not injurious. Through 
the winter they roquirei little or no water, end it should be given only when the 
mould is very dJtj, The great objects of the wintqr trsatment are to pro- 
leet the plants from relit, to give very Bttle water, and to sBow them 
pteoty ofair. 

soga About the end of Febraary many of the perpelaa!i, Bouthons, 
Chhms, Tee% ke, will oommenoe growing, end the s^t proteethm whi^ 
they imve will fiidlitate this. Abottl this Ume they should veoiivo a siu> 
of votlen cow-dung, from OM and a Imff to two inches In depth ; ti^iig 
outa portion of Ommotdd to inaikeioomlbritrpeirtieidBrtyhy the vim 
pek Hitisdediod to lMvenpofliottor thhplii»likbi6(wi 
elJMmsy kimenoillintteetoionufo'themte^ giwmlMus*: m 

hew k the Bu^ t» foiw to W phwk k the plks m 
p t sig w k gw% they «w Ik frmiwlly ksM c^ 
liiiiwlhi^^ idlksinkikoiittof Ilk iMkllk''tdihmliu^^ 



(mxAtvAmii Of Bom m ron, 

IliA 4 wixf BOaUx rogt^oHy down to ttiem» but tiot loavinit tboonilin 
opon or bam Tha pyramidal planU atiould bo traiitod regitlnrly ttm tbo 
Him round tho stit^a to the aummity and tbo Himbora m a aimilar way $ iboy 
thoald alao bo turned round onoe or twice a week, to prevent tboin 
eno-aided« Through the af»ring, while tlie planU are growing, partioularly in 
If arch and April, the admiaaion of air muat bo rogukUwi with eautioa ; the 
young aboota being oxtromoly soft, the cold harsh winds of March would be very 
iidurioua to them. By night they should be shut olooe to avoid spring finsts, 
which are more iujurioua when the plants are so far advanced, than 12* or 15 * 
of fraat would bo iit, the depth of winter. At the same time no opporiemity 
should be lost of removing the lights from the whole colleeiioa every fine day, 
and for as long a time os possible, that the shoots may not bo weak or drawn. 
They should be exposed to all the light {lossible, and to soft rains, whIHi 
are very beneficiA). 

0091. By the middle of April, all clanger from severe frosts being past, tha . 
Ughta should be tUted up all night at the Istck, and kept off as much as pos* 
•ible during the day. By the beginning of May the pots may be removed finom 
under the plants, and the pots oontainmg the plants sot 00 the bottom of the 
pit. providing it is not too far from thoglasR,~*Dot more ihau nine inches. From 
the end of April to the blooming of tlie last plants, the pit, morning and even* 
ing, should bo sprinkled overy fine day, round the rides, 00 the ground, and over 
•the foliage of the plants : this should bo performed with a very fine rose-|iotor 
a syringe. £n wet or eold weather this must not be done, as mildew would ba 
the consequence. AU strong watery shoots, as they make their appeanmoa, 
should have their extreme points pinched out when six inches long ; and threugli 
the whole season of growth eontinual attention is necessary to tying, training, 
and taking off the suckers of worked plants as soon as they apf^ear. Fium 
the oommencoment of their growth to the end of the blooming time, as soon 
ea the least sign of gleeii-fly is visible, they must be ffnnigated with tohaeoo* 
smoke, and the buds closely examined for the larm of iajieets. As the season 
advances, give shade in tunny weather for a few hours in the middle of the 
day ; and as the buds open, move them into a colder ai^d more shaded pert of 
the hoQse to bloom : a eold pit ftming the north answers the purpose* 

9090. When the rewee have bloomed, cut off all deed flowers, and plaeethe 
pots in a pit where they cea have plenty of air and ligh^, and where they «■» 
pedkettheirgrowthaiidripen the young wood. Here they ehouldliaveaeoploiMi 
supply of liquid aaoitre onoe a fortnight until their growth Is ecinpleteib 
all eahkien and etiagg shoots beiiig cu t efi^ when they may be plaeeci out el 
doors tm tha end of September, at which time they will require Mb petting^ 
the belle being tednoed a little la the cqieratioit, eonmof Oieoldweod be^ 
entotd^ Slid tM ytrang wood thinnod oiiti and tltd downeebelbear 

009$, fbwCSolholQoldaiidSolfiderin ahcnld notbeallowidtogetover* 
emdedsHOiwoed. laqpriag^ tUnoutatdriiortonilm 
npetMenef Om HmetetoOm i^ Stop eSalmeWid flbw «f 

tiliW 

^WMHuire 'odamefee iii|itlred. ^ ^ 



iumm HUUmoM* 


m 

9094, u il &6 list of ma^ id»$»ted for poU^tioro^ m 

ftiTfUigod to elttWiMi suitabio for diibl^ for dwarfs^ and for pyramids. 
In both mm tho Bourboss^ Chitia^ Teaiv K<^settei of iho atitomoal^ 
l^ooiaiag or perpetual kinds prevail ; for not only are they beautiful in autumn^ 
but in sammer also ; and they are prefeiable for pot-culture to those known 
•iStunmcrroses:*-* 


Ctiiaa. 

PlafrU Ko. 

Cttoedola.— brilliAiit orimioau 
G<4BtetM ae Lsceut^de,— aUveiy bliulu 
0«aer«l aU«rd»-~ bright roie. 

Oaneral Jacu»iotnioot,~-deep lake. 
Oleire d« Coutinv,'— briiliaai carioiaf • 
B^rpoorate.-^hright rote. 
eenAy,-»ro«»y biue. 


dimming Horn iuUidfar pGt-<wUm% 

Hadame Iegrai/-pure wHte, centre pale 
leaioB. 

JHamatik, 

TiUe de Briixe1]et,-*-brlglit rose* 


, M adame Rtults, — pale le ino&» 
’ Jdadaiae Boutnittn,— cream. 

1 

Bourbon* 


x2ISJidd0’'LaMmont,-toty pink j very , d® nore.-bngkt carmipe^ 


double. 

Magna roiea,— delicate blusbt 
Bourbonit 

Gbarlea 'DQval,«->rf>ae. 

Gettpe d*Hebe,"-delicufe flesh. 
Xiiaabeth Piautier.— diits'ies erimtOA. 
Orettt AIVeat«rKi,~-rediii«h ortmaea. 
Benri i)arb«it,->roi7 tnniton. 

BattI Perraa»--'bnltiant riise. 

Van! tteoMut,— soarlet qrttuiijm 
Tfppoo Salb,-«roay erimieo. 

dlba, 

liadawe AnfoV" P »l* flcth-Uush. 


I Le UrenBdier«— purpltali orunaon. • 

Tterre de B. Cyff—gioasy reae. 

Pourpre pariatt, very deep pwpUeh 
enmaon. 

Koisitio, 

Garelioe Marnteafie^ -■» creamy white j 
U(K>n}ing in cJu«t«ri. 

Cloih of tield» — clear yellow. 

Jai Baraae»*-*leinon } large, full centre. 
l*Ualoei»-wb)te» ehaded with Wmcm, 
Pourpie de T> re»— porpliah erimaonu 
Bolfai erret— bngbt *»ul} bur. 

Triompbe de Duchere^ — pale rcaei 
flowering m targe oluaiMS* 


Jh0arfs and i*yrawufs. 


Vert* 

BhMhir^aktthblaeh. 

G*inMb«-pnrpli»h eritnaea. 
Createdt—voee. 

Xiaaeil.-^deep eatnnioe. 
y me ii a Boy height aalmoai large 
anddeuble. 

y«Ohfie,«-ffoae i very lari^. 

JVtedl. ^ 

Beale de KanttnlL^perpliah erhatoa* 
|yAiiiieee«ii»<--4ii«^ oriauon. 

BalaUe le Bnuii-Hroey pink. 
IMnd*<>rr-*lieilU«ttt eriiiBeea. 


pgrtlit»f*^widte» ahaded with i 

oSl» W fi ST mUmm) lut» 
iii5iSS«*e ri s ^ 


I U m A gn 

” * 

pyQlligiiiii^ wklNn 


Btrpoimoitt 

Amayidtne,— tkloab, with pink ceatref Urge 
and tuU. it 

Baroane Prcvoet,— clear bright reea-cew 
lottr f giowy, targe, and ftUl ; of ereef 
habit and robust growth; oae of the 
largest rosea. 

Comte Moatalivat, - parpliah erhMKMl« 


doable, and glohular« and of t 


vigorw growth; nbeenffoi math 

PngMue BnlMandr'-brii^ tOMbWafo 

Otet de Betailiee,--*hekHi|te It the 
lio e oSn eme ^ to eMnw er i ase e n , np* 
praashing teeeecteh iniijli|jlw^|afo. 

eaitfodmr lnrgSiWiHy 

BPfo IMIHB 

et MaieflBeH^^ 



mnmktm ot wm m im* 


itHiMi f»rr dovbl*, to4 
«at>M4 1 * Ih notify rtONi. 

«iK«4 iHtlb blttth ; Inrfv, Aitt, and ooni* 
piibl j of robuat habit. 

Charraan, ^ ahafrT'tokiiir, bhatifhif to 
roaa ; htffo, foil, and mifMiod. 

G:UtantaaMa,>>doap rmf tmamou, 

Xeooora d'Kafa,«-i>lu*h eoloor, arith {Hdo 
adgM { lar»i and full. 

lira. Campbell of lalap* foaa*lilao« 
narbifd, 

jBparften. 

Gaor^ Csrirr»— rofj orimaoo or obarrT* 
lincad attb li|cht pori le } larica, full* 
and compact ; of dne habit and fohHisc. 

lloortlfcer^.^-clcaritgbt camuoa; 
fttit, and cuppad. 

IiO Grcoaibcr,— Hdcar crnnuoitdakc, open- 
jag i double, aad U remarbablf 

eolnur. 

Xa Uard^bal d« Palaie, — dehmkte roup 
hluah ; Urge, and cup|wd« 

Haditma h>rard,->t)lvery bluab, with a 
abode of delicate piuk ; large, tery dou* 
bie, cupped, end aweet 

Quf^.'«>rawa 4 ahadeil with aatm^^n ; ierfre, 
double and fliielf cupped ; very aaref, 
and of beautiful babit. j 

Sonrenfr da MaituaiiH>n,>»nbite in the 
margm, approaching fl^'ah ; centre j 
faiin*colonr ; eery latg«*, full, aod enro* 
pact, with IvK** thick petalt and ilne 
foliage. 

Vuromte da Caaet,— cbemr-red. 

Booebti, purplt -b carmine, aometlmee 
bnittani enniaon ; gbjitjr , rery large, 
full, and compact, and eweet. 

Mariattn«,»bngbt roay pink, in duntert ; 
eery large, double, and tupped, and ilo* 
foliage. 

Cliiw. 

Vra. Boaanqnet, -> whita. with delicate j 
flridi* coloured centre; urge, fntl, aad 


Oare Syltain,— pore while, rerjrdeeri 
large, AiU, and cupped ; a Boa roee. • 
iladuae Brdoiiir-elear roae-eokmr, eome* 
thnea tinged with eaiiuoB ; Urge, full, 
and eompact, «tlb fine fotiefe 
Xog^ Bmudkaruaie, <-* bright Uhe, or 
amarenthiue ; beautiful in lb* bud ; 
dying odT bUokiabufimaon; larg^ doo- 

Jlrehdnko SESnl*— Hfht roee, niwgin 
whito nt Bret, ehangiag to btUlUikt 
eriwion; eery large and fnO. 

CnaMMle eiipdrienm, darh wUete 

erimaon j very diMiblo, enpped ; ontfoi- 
eKoinOie bni} Ivmeeented. 


Comte de bteeh » tegh^ 

cohmr, ibedod wnb rontf Uige, Ihtt, 
nnd enpned. 

Cev«inieurif,--emniy irhite, but eanlre, 
eomeimiet pritoukh} UrgOi iyi*e^ 
Md t e epleiidid rmt. 
]waa8aneage,*H»renm*«oUittr, irilh eeiitfe 
deep mange, eometimee btitj Urge. 
fitlCclobalw, a«d<>rdi,ik)M«li4Mt.* ' 
OottiMdi,---«alinon<^olottr, nnd very fm* 
grant. 

doacfibiue Melton, oreamy.uhite, 
with darker erenmy centre, aometimec 
inebning to but; pel ala ilngad with 
lake . Urge, douide, and cupped. 
Itirabtle.^nMV fawn, edged and ahedod 
wito n>se.c4>kiur , full and enpped. 
ll•vfu^>r,-from ereatn-colour to bluth. 
with faao eeutrn, i^ometlmea tinm 
^ with lake , Urge doubla, and enpped. 
Ktpbeta»,->cr«a4My wbue, Uige; etntra 
pale lemon . large, thll, globnUr, «n4 
mtgnolta>bke 

2f«riiU, ~ rcKf Imff, and fkwn-ehaded ; 
♦ery large, doobU, end cupped i of ttae 
fuliMgc, and delicnmtly fragrant. 
raHuuia.>'€reain>coiour. with ytUow ee»« 
tre, tinged with fleidi*4'okwr ; dottUt, 
flobuUr, and very aweet. 

Perfection, -'bright apritM>iHM>li>mr. wbh 
bud edgea; doable, copped, and vety 
•weei. 

PrUi e«» Adelaide.— gtie yellow or rathef 
atfaw'CoUtur ; paler on the margin | 
Uigr. full, and roppetl, and very awaet. 
Bofrano —deep f««wn, appiroeehtnii to eef* 
Iron in the Pud, « hangiug to paU btdft 
Urge, and verv d. oble 
Ticomtewe d« uaara,— deep gokUo ytl* 
low, aumetittiea ting'd u lib c<ipper«cu* 
lour ; large, doutde, anil clipped 
Madame de Ht. Joaeph, — pale aalinoni' 
pink, with dem>er centre, dying off 
aprif^'Culoiir , Urge and doiifda. 
Iladaiua ViUermf>*,— while, with fhwn Of 
eaiinon centrp; Urge, lull, and copped | 
very thick peUU and fine foliage. 

Aitnde VjlMtft,*r»pttr# «bjle« dowefhhf U 
Moatere; w mediom nil# end dath* 
green f»l age ; e noble alattdaard. 
cure Wendei,— pale yellow, appronnhiilg 
rreem»eoloim centra aometinien mwtL 
towetiinea ueep yeUcw ; cnppndt MM 
veiy aweot 

Miee Olegg«-white, with eejMi# 


•wnrf hebfl, 

BnroHee,— veiy peU tvfiil 

yellow eenlre « fnll nod enpped. 

He plna idibra^—irrejnn'WhV*#, %«rf heSiSt} 
cropped* end eery ewem. ^ 
Tk't«»rie<iee,^-»4eh<^ Uunh ieilMwItmri 




) CHAPTB^i XXXV. 

BABXONmNO OOZiOtJBS ZB 
nowiuEUBSBd. 


1^95. BiailTItUio whkh 1 left imfioiilml si fiago 670, th* Im^Fett 

t&akwk l»ofd«r, m It tbm sUted, riMt from firmii lo hork, oHoivm nm 
iMidfld <m on* ild« « lorrao» wmik foartatn f«ot wide, imd on tlie other fay 

H grmi wttik fte» ifaet wide, Ifamisfaed daring tbe p i w iw nt year «e olreadf 
deioribed. !« I8Q tlitMakalMrdw WMfiBmiiilifldM 




cotovti iir m»rfsii:Ke rto^Eg BKDi. 
0096. The felloving wes the nireagettent in 


1 . Wtmam virieipitam. 

9. LnVti* tpeciotie, 

9. ChftiA Oejnwiuia. 

4 . BriUiMt 

5 . FicMfer ofths 

6. Thom Th«mb,--«!er]et ditto. 


673 


9 . CtkvoIftH* C*fo, 

6 . IfOvo liM Dloodiof. 
e AeornUiin. 

10 . Ihrorf yeUo* Didilit. 

11. 8c«rifl l>«Jitift<Crj«t»2 


3097 . Thii WM Tory much admired, and there ivaa iofnethlwg very rich in 
the four rowe of gcraniuma togoihen The Golden Chain woa not allowed t<» 
Bower. Its yellow leaves formed a nice settling for the lol>«lIa and the 
dasiUngrowi of brilliant scarlet behind it. This line of scarlet again was 
separated from the Tom Thumbs by the silver leaves and soft colour of the 
Flower t>f the Day. Each of tho scarlets was thus brought out in sur|ttssing 
brightnesf^ and threw a bright warm glow of rich spleudour oror the entire 
border. Other ribbons have imn pUintod, thus 


l«t row,-~.Cera»ftaia tomsutosoA. 

Snd •• Lobrlia tpsetoss. 

ird , 1 , <ioid»n CItattt Orrsniem. 

4tK Tom Tbumb Gvrsuiom. 

6tb w Cslesotatia Sttvra floii. 
btitids. 

ClH M Prrilb nsekinstifit. 

fib „ ageratum m«xtcanuni. 

Sth t» Dalitia«-~-l*ttrp1« Zrhttds, 

1. If antin'^ rsrtcgsftfd Qsraiilaau 

2 . Troitwelan «l(»g«os. 

8, Verlwns,— Forplf- Kine, 

4, Orrsetttmr~Tom 1 bumb. 

6. Calceokrta iategriiaiis. 

5. Trenthstt Aom Gersaium. 

1. Ooldes Chsla OersoifUB. 

9 . BrUhnnt », 

9. CskeolsHs ampbsicsalts. 

4. Purple Z* hods, 

9, Pcnisfcemoa geuvisoetdet eocei* 
neum, 

i. jiyerstom meslesoTiiB. 

7. Dsbbs.-»&lrs. Lsbooebere. 


1. tVhite Csmpsnals esrpstiesy sue* 
eseded by AtyMum. 

1. Bsrtiru Itugrl's ijersutun. 

3. Cslreolsrie nigoso. 

4. Agersium meiieatittm. 

6. Fettow Chryistiibeiouas. 

1. Goldeii Chtio Gersnianu 
9. Purple King VerWtia. 

8. DriUiaet Ovrsuiom. 

4. Mrs. lioiford'i Verbena. 

9. Lsidy CoWihr's Oersiiinn* 

9. Csteeoisri* stnpir xtesnits. 

7. Treatham Uoss OorsoiORt. 

1. Atyssom variegatotn. 

9. Lobthatpeelota. 

9. CsketiUna,— Prinee of Orange* 

4. Oersmum,-- Brown’s cont^iseiaau 
6. Ciotrsria msrutius. 

0. PeriUa nankiuebsis, 

]. Pnrple King Verbena. 

2. Mrs. Htafnrd. 

3. Mrs. 0 (*druof« or DrOsnesi* 

4. Flower of the |l»y Grrssiuns. 


S093. Kibbon bordsra are often divided in the micMlo. either by fostoons of 
climbers, or by merely using the Ullosi planta for tho centre. The nar« 
lowest ribbons given here mi^bt thus eo%er a border doitblo the width, by 
merely making the back line to he the centre, and planting tho oth^r 
Mde in thosame manner as the Iront^ only rerorsing tho onlor. Thus beginning 
at the front 


lfftvow,«»aa1dea Cfcais Oerashsa. 

Ind „ Pni^ King Verbena. 

9ra ^ MiilLiilOffsainin. 

Aih «* CaiesidaiMai^aksnliS* 

9tk «» BaklfoMiiirGmo*teeiilfr>. 


etb row, Cshwoisria easplisMittllg, 
7(h M same as 9. 

Sfh t, same as 9. 

SUs « saneati. 


ao99» fimaame eofourt aieidwoae«iVt|mlediotn 4 »onb^ m 

vUta^ MWW, n 4 ,Ua« ta. 



m 


UAwmi UAVkogsTEsn, 


2too» Th« fuDowing tmuigemtiit was xnuoh admirod at Kew Gardens laat 
•esRon :•-* 


Parnl# KitisT4^rlx*nft. 
BaMoimm}** Vsvtmis* 

Clo#T»n« fn»rittmt. 

Berillii Oftttkindntif {centrf). 


CinerariA tuArlHms. 

Bo(im<«on't Pal! meeYsrbwuu 
Forpte Xing V ei bena* 


2101* Two or more rows of tbs same plants aro o!ton planted iop^etber, to 
give wido hands or airifies of c^dour. Where space is amplo^ this has a mag* 


uifScent effect B.inds, three rows, or 
would Iwk ohasto and lioh :— 

2. S rows of Manglei'i variegitsd 
Oorttutumii. 

2. 3 rows of Fut^ple King V»h#*na. 

3. 3 rnwnof <'alcco<»rmnnipi#‘iuaaUi. 

4. 9 rovtn oi i*<>rillA» rising Inghert at 

the baik. 

2, 8 rows of Purple Kin;? Verbena. 

2. 3 rows t»f ('«I(‘e<»taria anipteiieaolis. 

3. S rows of Agrratiim mexieenutn. 


two feet wide, of the fallowing sorts. 


4. 8 rows of Punch's Geranitua* 

2. 3 rows of Lot>cUa sp«»ciosa. 

2. 3 rows of riclden Chsin Ueraoittn. 

3. .3 rows of Purple King Perbetta. 

4. Slows of Flower ot* the Day Qe* 

rsnium. 

5. 8 rows of Perllta aankioensif . 

0. 3 rows of t»11 retiow Chrvsantbemtini, 
or Dwarf PilUr Dahlia. 


SfC2. The monotony of stmight Hnos or hands of ooloor It often broken 
by the intnuluctiun of one or more carved or waving linos in straight border, 
m iii the fallowing oaatnplo 



aoso aiaaoK nonoEs, 

Jt. Agersloni. B. Gcran'mm,'-->Trsnthaia Roas. C. IVriHa. D. YcUow Caleeolarfa. 
E. Brilliant F* Aiy»*«» Lobelia mixed* 

«J03. Again, VUdK^n borders are fbmiahed in this manner. Small eirdes 
arc marked out at any given divtanoe ail along the centre of tho hordtMV 
thus • 



if* pIsiiM stthir'eKtlfi^ wUli 


or vHli one or 





»AWfo^m»a co£OtfB$ w tvwmtBQ 




Abloom A tniftTlor cirotilfur patch intcrmadkla bdiwaen tha aaatmt fiM% 
up the ang1oa» it oeotip!oa hy No, % while Ke. I filla ap ell Ihi 
vemetning; apace. TbSa waa planted aa Ibllowa 


I. CikeolaHaamptfxicaolit. 

A OerftoUna,— ‘Purpl<» KiMK^riT. 

S. n AJiDft <«uigl» pluitf). 


4 Thai ia« the whale of the teiee eel 
etharwiM called tha 

fiwittd-eoloer^-* Ytrbf ea pulohf Ui» 


9 x 04 . The plantloff ef ihia group of hedalii Ittl 


1, Centri»— Stftirlat Omttfom, with Trea* 
thnm rttif of Mower of UM 

l)«v, ttod II rtnjx of Atjr»«um 

g. Yellow raUrr>Urja. wiib Pttiple 
kxug Yorhena. 


$. OfWMilaiB (Kaaa]laMaa)« adgad whh 
daemria tnarttlma. 

4. CabHKderhi (Crtmaon Klna)« fdired with 
Caloeolarla (Priaotof 
i. ManglM' Viuneaated, adi;rd mih Tar« 
bana poleheUa. 


210:. Another example of thia ;-*4 being htuM the UDe» end 4 aboto il» 


1. CaWnlitirtft aurtnUa mtilUllora. 4 goarlrl Owraitlnio. 

t. I o)m*U« »(•('< 4 . Hilfor Qoihia Pablia. 

U. V«n«aate4Aijr^&ua>. 0. Ooldati Chain Cirrauittm. 


3 x 06 . Ooiiet(Uiy» only throe oolonra are uaed for thla atyle of planting* 
Thua:-- 

1. gctflei Oeranmm. I $. tohrtla aaeolofa* or Yarplt dog 

S. Yrliow Caiofoiarta. | Vtrhtaa. 

3107 . Sometimea^ toe, another row or two nay bo rim along el both alden 
of auch borders. Thus 

4. tVbitaVaxheBa. | 4. Ahatf or B^oo Oeraalen. 

3108. Almost any design or Bg^ire may be worked into a ribbon border# 
merely by the mode of planting, without the iuterventiott of either edglnyt er 
gr..voh I hare lieard of a gardener who had only one large ilower*bad* but 
ho oonrarted that ama:la bed into a new geomotrical i!ower*gnn1en every year 
by bia manner of planting alone. The following Hketehoa, with the medea of 
planting, are designed to exhauat, but merely Ut suggoat Heoa for ttdi 
mo<le of treat lYieut, Cutting out the border into sp^t^ea i« aometixnei called 
paae/ plauting ; but the applioation of tho syAtom ia endlesa 
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A. AlyMtm taa Zoh*ht^ B* Hliuit. 0. Y^Uow Cttloeol«rf«. D. FoHlU, 
B. Bnilia&l* F. Md JUbeU* m»ed. 

9109. Or this bordor mig^b* ftiraifbed thus Four enrred Hoes, Dj might 
bo ifitiodtiood instead of on^ «&d pleated ns follows 

D. Omnium.— BrilHsnt. I DS. Perin* nsnhinintif. 

1> 1. FftUow CAltfsoisri*. I 2> 3. Trefitbsm Boss Osranuim* 

ano. 1 b this oose the finont end bMk ocmld be thus planted:-* 

A. Mms’s Fssthsr. I P. LoWlia SMciosa (f^ont). 

B* AfsmtniQ. I B. OoH<»n Cnsin Osmntam* 

Ct Omersfis marHima (beak)# f C» CerMiiani tomeatottiun. 

91 n. Then is eometbiiig rmf etrilcing in this node of fhmlshiiig^ The 
dark foliage of the Feiilla renders It a most useful plant for this purpose. The 
Atriplea rubra is equally so, if it can only be kept fhnn a premature death 
from tie excessive aeod^bearing. The Cineraria maritima, Centaurea argyrea, 
and inost of the silver and golddoaved geraniums, are also striking in Uis 
same postUoB. Bither of the following designs would also look well in a 
•traSght border;^ 




t« Bohtessa*« Osgaace Varbena. 

A Whit* Tavbsaa. 

A SdgedidiieeadwHhLcMUfp^^ 

\ 1. Searlst Gsraiiieia. 

1 t. Whits Tsrbeaa. 

1 3. Xu^s Kia§ Vstbeaa* 


^9 


ii» OHwmiaiilliidaeA XcdNittaS|pscissi» 


dbakiiSTertNHHa 








HAMfOKKivo cotaims m rtrftmttXKa rLoweB B]!}>s. mi 

WbAteTerpUntioro for partitioning off or 4e(lnltig ipaooion 
bordarSf tb«^ must bo 4Mtinet from ibooo filling tip tbo inAtomtic^oi. Tlilt 
p<fiot toearedf it U of oomparatirely Uttlo impoitaneso what is ttsod ; only I 
tblnk, mi a rule, tho dbiding planU ihouI<l be at least as high, or a little 
bigber than the othera 1 have seen them clipped lower, which I eonsider 
bad taste. The idea of complete soparutioQ demands that tbo IrnrHer shall 
be high enough and strong enough to insure this object* Henooi too^ where 
the patches of plants are large and massive, the subdividing linos should be 
from three to five deep, Icstond of a stogie Hoe. Ko general rule cm bo laid 
down : a e*iltivated taste on tho spot alone can detcmino tho rela^ve pro* 
portions that the principles of congruHy would require. 

2 x 13 . But I must hasten on to give an esampio or twfi of the grouping of 
ilower>giirdens and deuichod groups of beds* i 



999m MWllHMSMnr# . 

MW«i«larO«l.ie«iilqrtMI^ llr* ttobtif mi, 





L } triced with 

h, Gtraijittia (Bfowt»^« C^mptictum) | 

wUh TctUow NMittirlium. 
t. O^rHninm (Fink No4ie««iy) i edged 
with dernniam (flendereonu}. 

4 * (Triompbe d« Uj^ge) ; 

•dg«d with Cinernn* ronHiim*. 

5» Ctk*e<di»ri» (Crim4<m King) ; edged 
with Yellow JUwkwwnl. 

6. Gtloenlert* Cnie; edged with Cine* 

fnrift nnieloidirf. 

7. Akiwie (fcnrleO ; edged with llutk, 

‘ (i. Furple Xtng Verbeun} edged wtih 
Cuphe* 

B. Oef»nium (Mre. Colville) i edged wHb 
Qoldt^n Uneia. * 

Oerentum (Alma) ; edged with 8epo« 
neri* celahricit. 

1 1. OerwuHim ( Flower of the Day) ; edged 
with depoueri* caUbrica, 


n. Verben* (lff«> RdlM)s edged wlOi 
^ Vfwiten^ 

with Verbeoe (Fnr|de Kmf) 
Gereolmn (Tom Thtuab) ; edged 
white Ivy leaf. 

W. * 


with Lob«*lw. 

Id. Calceolaria ( Prinoe of Oreoge); edtdd 
with t4>beua. 

17. Terbe&a (drioato) } edged with white 


18, 


Alytaam. 

Terleite 


(Lo^ ^glee) t edga with 


16. Oenniom' (l^k Cap; j edged irith 


20. Gernoium (Uaoloieft); edged ifUh 

Golden Chain. 

21. Gacania eplendenij edged with Lo* 

belie ' *" 


an 4. It will be olwcrveil that in the gronping of thie garden^ eaehcor* 
roepondlog bed ia fillotl ia the eame manoor ; aot only the two halves, hut the 
f<nir mdoe are the eanio. In regular dgurea, loidti^d down upon os this ie, 1 
think U)ii is tbe bcut coumo to adopt : # would be difficult to fuuign any good 
rcaeone for fumitthuig it othorwiso. Identity of form and poeition eoeme to 
denumd identity of colour, when, os here, eufficieni space intervenes to allow 
of the introduction of difl'erent hues between the eamo beds. Nothing want* 
ever oould be gained in having any of tho No. 12, for Instanco, diilemnt from 
tbe others. By having them all alike, the symmetry and balanee of the whola 
is maintained. The only other logitimato way of fumkhiDg this garden would be 
to divide H into two halves, and furnish each half alike, and the twohalvei 
as diiterent as po^^ibto. In that case, all tho lieda, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 0, and IS, 
might form an indcpondeiit or neutral arrangement, serving to divide the 
ganlen into two, or ratlior four paiis ; and then each half would bo fumiahod 
to contrast with tho other. However, I prefer tho arningement that is here 
given, and havo'funtii<hod a large geometrical dower-gardsn on the same 
puuoiple for years. It is no dviuorit, but the reverse where the garden ia 
l.irge, to have four bods alike. Where bods of the same shape occur together, 
as at 14, Id, 20, and 21, of course no one would dream of ftUiug them all with 
the same colour. It may, however, be of the Brat im|*oruuiee to funtkh them 
with planU of similar habit. 

2115. It will also be oliserrod, that In this arrangement most of thebeib 
are furnished with an edging of a eomplementary or oonttwstSng odkmi!. Tbiib 
white It heightens tho individual effiaci of each bed, also, whmi ^llully maiiigad^ 
Inteiudhtf the brilliaiEiee of tho whole. However, it is not aUraytadvMde ea 
•niallbedat and 1 ihlhk that of kte yeera the dedte Ibr edgbifb ta^iNr 
Mtilngi^ bode into hands of eolonri^ haam to WBe ea i . Ihiie^ < 
dedimd iallifyii^ mafim ^ beauty , of 

»|W/wiaia{mmfnled wlfh leiid^ ii^ddy 



lunMoNmNo ooLorni n? rmtjtrsmNo »LowtR urra 0 ^ 

n^iMoot mlxttirot of oolonr^ that per|>loa, dSsirac^ anil waat7 mar wtm 
of viaion* In Uielr sea] to rtlttvi mfUMies of ootour by tholr cnmplemimtaiiQa^ 
many worn to oTorlook tho fact, tlwt th^ implica the csistonoo of maMoa to 
bo relieved. A bed of icarlct verbenas a yard square require no ivbito 
band to fens it dew^ An entiiti bod of white of the some dse, four feet 
distant, will <lo this more ofTictivoly. Distinctness of oharsoier, and an 
increase of beauty without confusion, would then be the result Tbeso 
remarks are not, however, apphcable to large bods ; nor single regular or 
irregular beds, on garden or lawn, Oonerally, perhaps these, ospooially of i\ 
circular form, aio roost ofTcctive planted on the Iwnd or ring principle. 

211 ^. The iH'st okarnplcs of this kind of phmtiiig I hare ever soon were a W 
at Putteridgo Bury. A doublo row of circrilar bodn, taiscd in tlio centre, bounds 
one of the main walks for a ooniidorable distance. Tlie a bote of tbem were 
fitnihUed with ttaren in tlio centre, and, when fhrnishod, a.otnmed the shape 
of a cone ri&Ing to a sharp point fn the middle. The f. Bowing is the Ibmlsb* 
iug of a doseij of them fur tho years 1851*, 18Ci), and ISdl 
srry. Two rows of olrooliur beds OH the lawn were plsAled In the following 
manner iu ISOD 


w 

1. Cfnfrtf 8v*arl<*t flrmniais. 

\erbcn», 

„ Mr« iiMlfard. 

AVjrf <0 grriM, \ cr)t(>n»,*>Ariefle« 

2 . iViz/rt . LIsht Fu( hois 

Rslkuon l!i<Htcsiiv Orrstttom, 
Rcurlft Ivy.lcsf Oernmum. 

3Vxf to gran, < •olden C hAia. 

3. Vettiff, loittni* 

\rUow Cbryaanthemum. 

Piirvile Prstst^ems. 

Cu{iiiC4, s fttsiy ccuirt, 

4. Cenirt, D«rk ru<b«ts. 

>Ascr«iiini mexicsbUiD. 

I’untb fiininm. 

Ciucrsnft nianfiins. 

5 CiHtrg, TitU l^ersnioni. 

Ptincb Gersmun} 

Cslc^oitttta Anjru»f)f'4is. 

B lndiao Chief, 
rotrtftdinsts. 

BiHrM j^slvis hiiscof. 
litoi^ gull IS psff*as 
Cskevlsris saipivstcsulit. 

The centre 


y. CcA^rr, ItragmSBsis Hsightil, 

Asrrsiuws. 

CmIi folsrii snffviiitirutis. 
Grrsnmm,«-I<l 4 mcr of tks Dsf, 
6 . Cfstrr, IsU Ovmmuia. 
h* srict (icr»f|itttn. 

Prm<»r of Ori^se OslsecHfls, 
Heliotrope, oUsinauum, 

9. CiHtrt, Unrk ttUebiUi* 

Acf^rstuni 

hslraott Nofi*g*r Gmnittoi. 

C'l) ersris dnurtt inis. 

10. Ct»(rt, Toll OrrHomni, 

hi ul*‘t fleisnnirn. 

Cokeoloris, — Yi Uow rriao# of 
Orsn|»e. 

TV nil » /iflnk rnrnvis . 

11 . Ctyffrr,-^ t Fmhiiis. 

'Imiihim Ho*!' tfmnlmii* 

Purple CtrrsniuiSb 

(loideat butii. 

12 Crw^rr, Krsiloi flersnJnm, 

Vc f beas,— •» lUcMo« 

,, Mi* HoUord* 

„ Cuvttoe* 

srs stssd^rds. ' 


2118. Two rows of circular beds as ib^' were planted in IS<S 0 1 


t. CrsM», Tbll Hesegty Oersslott, 
Bslawm Nosessy Oersmam.; 


CsleeoissIsr^leAisn Oiicr. 


JKwf Ik mmt O«rs»hnwr** 9 i 08 swl. 
i, usnAw, feowe^ rnrn pmmm 0mm 
flvfisroCtliwIh^r, 


a. Ccjt/r«, liirk Perbsis. 

Polmoa Weseesy Gsrsefem* 
BcisrWI Videisted 0trs««n»# 
Xfgjt* Vessi^y 


g. Iksliry, pngmsiilsif 



m 


(uvm MMMAcaaam. 


e, CMr#, Dwk 

GeJTMtittirot, witb til edglof 
of CfOortHa maritiatt. 

7* Bruumaiitit. 

8eari4*i Maivlaa. 

Blof Ax«ratttma. 

Cateaolaria ain|»)eztetttlia. 

0. Ctnlr0, T«ll Searlat Geranima, 
^raoium.— Trantham Koto. 

Flower of the Dtj. 
Cinfre, baric F^haia. 

Caloeolarta»<~' Indian Chief. 

I, Frmca of OrtOB^. 

The centre plants tre tUndardt. 


Cateeo1aria,«Haiirta florihonda. 

10. Centr^t Trenibam ttote Oeranluak 
Treotbam Bose m 

Commander-in-chief m 
B aron Hofet „ 

IL CreTr#, Dark Fnehsit. 

* -Old Diadeinatom Otraninm* 
Piadematom rubeacens. 

Queen ». 

IS. Cra^re, Genninm, —Defiance. 

Bunah. 

Sd^ wHh t, Alma. 

7%(ie beds aw planted in bsndt. 


31 x 9 . The same beds wore thm ftimisbed in 1861 

1. Centre, Salmon Koarpay Geranium. 

Calceolaria, King. 

n Fnn<*e <if Oranfie. 

„ aurea fioritMinda. 

S. Clmfre, Brown's Compact urn Gera- 
nium. 

Oeraniutn mhens. 

„ Fuiwer of the Day* 

0. CVnfre, (ImcTBansia. 

^Seratums. 

I'ltrple Fentstemoae* 

^Vhite „ 

Bed 

0. Chnlft, Dark Fuchsias. 

Purple Koseiray GcranhlB* 

Salmon Noscffay m 
S carlet Hoef«ay ^ 

Fink Cnp i 

fi. Ctnfrtf Britipnaiiai^ 

Vericgated Salrilt. 

Aecratums* 

CHlocolaria ampletlonuUs. 

S» Scarlet Geranin n,— Fanch* 

U erauium,— Fttooh. 


Oeraninm,— Alma. 

T. Ctutre, Cotaia corymhoaa. 

Jackaon’s Variei;ated Oerantam* 
II a^'knesa Variegated 
Goldi-n Chain 
8. Centra, Bmgmaasia. 

Salviaa. 

AKsratome. 

Calceolaria aursntia mnUiflora* 

„ aurea ftortoundi* 

0. C§nir9t Searlst Geranium. 
Geranium,— Perfection. 

,, Baron llugeU 

10. Ontn, bark Fuchsia. 

Calceolaria,— Crimson King, 

„ anguatifoUa* 
Verbena,— Purple King, 

11. Centrt, Scarlet Gerauinm* 

G er aninin,— Pnnoh* 

„ Alma. 

13. Ceefre, Light Fuchsia. 
jNckaon't Variegated* 

1'all Variegated. 

Old Scarlet Variegated* 


aiaa Mnny otljor »in^»lo beds conld bo givon^ but tboso aro sufficient aei 
0 iatn|*les, as any gardister of ordina^ ingenuity will find no dlfldculty In 
Inoreasing the number to any extent that he may require* The bods g^iren 
in the following page aro square, and are divided by a stone kerb. Tbeir 
preqimr place is in firont of the mansion. It will be observed, also, that ibe 
xno^ of f omiidxltig the beds h given at the same tima ISaeb bed is divided 
into fbur halLdiamonds diagonally. 

axAx* tbe plants first named were weed fbr ibe diagonal lines ; the 
Oibeie furnished the sraaB balF-diamonds. Tbit group of beds also toelEi 
widl when eaeb la fiimished with one eohmr onl/, the omitro row of beds 
bebif oontrusted with the aides. They have alee been richly fixndsbed. 
wHh the beet KeiseUe» Tea, China, and Fancy mean 00 wsB as the 
tat««ie 0 t*mnted, fiiiig|«iHid variegated PblatipHiio^ Tlwy else isalea 
riMlihif igirint Ifsrdsi^Jfifirttlibe^ with fikoettieib telipi^ VleM% Ai 0 )l]i% 
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South 

l» fi. Crttew^Urin, Yellow^ Pnoc« of 
l>r«o«r<*. Cnittvcm Uttlqatf. 

2, 4* CohiU« (iprun'um; Old 

]li»<}«»iu»tuitt Q«'r«Hiuin. 

9. Eic^Uisof* ti<pt»u>tt«n j Tri« 

ompbo do Li^‘*£« lleliutrf ptf. 

0. Pietoriitum OrrMJimm > Cliuri*- 
tio« Ooroniutn. 

10« Tfruchotooe Oonminm ; Tom 
Tbomb'o Brido Ckrontum. 

Tf 9. Bom Saperb Geronmm; Vol- 
toirbuio Heliotrope, 
a. Parplo Kio|r Verbenoj Attre* 
fioribondft ColoeolMri*. 

tu 19* 0oldeii€Hi«ia»CruiieoiiUoiq[O« 

Oenmium. ^ , 

1S» lA Plonbtttttfo Qomsiom ; Berk* 

10, epleodeM; l^obelie, 
light eoriety. 


JI'or^A #W#. 

I, 6. Ciil«*«H*Ur»»i«iiinle*iwto1ie,CrlaiN 

Cmqitr Geraioum. 

]» 0, 4 . 1‘tiih ^(nl«•lrMJr Gereolttint 

rt 

0. fexueildifivo Oerenitttn ; TdU 
otnpbo do Heliotrope. 

0, 10. Toochetone Gereniitmi 
GereKulom. 

a* Bone Httoerb Qeratiittai } Hetki* 
trope, VoUeirien** 
a. Purple Kitig V«rbett») Atire* 
floribitod e Celoeolarie. 

II, 10. Golden Chain ) Onmmm Brf 

leaf Oenmlitm* ^ 

10, 1 A Floribandn OeMniom i Baroa 

10. OeuS^ tplenditts | AebeUn, • 
ligbO vnriety. 


9J22. Tb0 group of bed* which id plaood at tho head of tho chuptor 
U looked down from about »n elevation of two feet : the tall plotiti 
In tli0 oentroa of the bode rieo from throe to four feet abov* the toiv 
These, whHe bcautUhl In themeelvee, eenre fo divewify the ontBi^i 
and relieve the monotonous saineneee of the gardenf The tall plaats ttiUo* 
daeed mnst, however, be beautiful In tbemselvee, or the rewilt wlU tiot bi 
stitlyfaf tir y * their teinical tiames and pieminetit position allk# aesert tho< 

they sie thme to be seen ; and iiitlem U«gr wm bearleo^tap they ha^ 

terbadlQKKieedvdtlL This groiq^ of be^wm pleated ae follow* In 


■•‘af.wasassr"- ‘“saxsaraiiss 
“».,rastJ«s^ *‘Sasr!«!Stsutstt 


ntm, OmU 

«ia>a «!* JftoMr ar UN 







»12$0 Mm b not ibo only qualification. Eaoli iU^rer stiool^ W fit 
Heady nporfoot J^tecimon aa poealblo, challeu^nif A right to lU {XteiUon «q^ 
Haowntneriti, And furniahlog on example of fonn» culture, and beauty for 
iU homoler neighbours to oinulate and imitate. 

nca 4 . Sean^crctn of plants, with a green twig or two cm the top, are not 
•nltablo for this ptuq>o»o. 1 Uavo tsotueiimes loagod for a niiigical wand to 
irave all such plants down into one le\ol sea of beauty, which their wutjf- 
looking yisages deformed. Bettor, infinitely bettor, dUponse with thorn alto- 
gether than use plants which appear as if dragging out a wretched cxistenoo 
on ittVii. IIj>wover, good plants skilfully disposed hayo a charming effect. 
On Tory large bods somoitmos climbers are used for centres with good results. 
Tropshdums, convolyuliifwis, oobteas, tnaurandyas, clematises, kc., might all 
w any of thorn bo iised for this purpose. Tho samo or any climbing plants 
are also occasionally uaod as a trained etiging round what are termed basket- 
bods, with n lalscd baso of wood, iron, brick, or stone, covered with ivy or 
other creeping plants, and generally having ono or two rims bent over at a 
certain olevaiion above tho bod, to convoy tho idea of a basket. Of course, 
the rims or bandies arc also onwreathod with climbing plants, and the wholo 
have often a must fascinating and gruocful appearance. Where they have two 
handles, the basket might bo fuinisbod with four distinct colours,— 'thus : 
orange, blue, scarlet, white, dividing tho basket transversely. Hence, each 
quarter of the circle would bo a distinct wotigo of colour. By the aid of chains, 
flexibio wire, or roiie-yam, wlmt aro called teni-bods may bo formed. Hiivo 
A tall stake of tho desired height, say 10 feet high, in tho centre ; describe a 
dirclo with a radliis of, say eiglit feet. Insert six or eight stakes at equal 
distonoos on this line, say six feet high ; join the oontio s^o to each side, 
one with a chain or wlro, and the frame of a tont*bo*l Is formed. The follow, 
ing iUastrutions wlP exhibit their formation and furnishing • 

2195* ^hese are laised beds about 2^ feet above the ground, and were 
planted as follow^s it IbOO 




Mmaxmtm tv ftmvtiam vu>wtv.vm 


aiad. Tbeni it vtio % tw itt ol nM bodt^ tS^otil 1 $ Incliflt Ii!g1t, Vot ht 
ttom, llitttt, wbkii m |)ltat«dl fv lnaadt of tbrto o^^Iotutiy tndl 

lioofit ftOKMs tbo top to £;iTo them th« ft{^{>«ami0t ol 

0137. Boskot-lKHltt may atto bo plasted atlbtloiri A&tgtHli 

tvoneUb } voxt^ Flower of tho Xkkf dlrUod ivto four, idt> or 

oigU oompartmoute by liow ol tlio aiaBO or l^oa gORiDium, and tlio panoti 
lUlod with Catceolam,— Prittoo otiOr&&g^ 
a X a8. The following b aleo pretty t— Oiit«hJ«i» Tropvohttii efegant ; »o«fc, three 
tows of Calceolaria eunmtU moliiilont; ee&U% m lerg* inett o( Futple King 
vei'bena. 

aiao* The most oilhcUro l>odt i& the gerdene here hiet jmr were four of 
Mangles" geraohmt edged with the Purple Orteh ; evd iawe of Agomtutn 
edged with, the Flower of the t>&y gemutum. Four large hods of pink 
Monthly maos, pe^^^ed down, mbod with CeHse unique geraiiitini^ and 
edged wiUi vanegatod Alys«uai, w^ also eery much admired. 

atyx, 1 ha%o mixed the Munglct* geranium with Om Atriples mbi% Of 
Oradt, on tUo pincushion i*rmcfple, at well at edged it with it thii teeeoPi 
The ofTeoi b already striking. 1 'he oid Verbena venosa, dotted amonget 
Matiglee in this wa>% Ixat a charming c 0 cct. Other ) 4 Qeu^lon btixU 
may bo formlfd by mixing plait! for plant, of Dandy geranium and Lobelia 
tpceiom, and Le<ly Plymouth with Purple King eerbeoa or the old 
Bcarlet terboiia Mdixidioa The Variegated AlyitiHuii or Cetastiuta^ 
mixed with Lobelia, also makes a soft an«l ch;tste p’joc»i»Uiou iKhh Golden 
Chain germiium, dotted among white TcrlKiuas and edged with I^obeUa 
epedosa, is also beautiful. Mrs. Pollock and Bijou, ultcniate on a gnmnd of 
Lobelia or Purple King vcl*l^clu^, would have a rich eCTccta But cootigU liaa 
been said to enablo any and all ot your readers to artan/w their gardeat hi 
aooordouce with correct principles and the hw^t pracUcOt‘-~-D» X* F« 


? 




31 3 1 . IsovKumu, accorUiu;; W tho quaint Poaobrntt 
^ drtMuly quotad, i» drawn with a gp^rmoat of obongo- 
able and ims black upon bU bead** to t^'pify the 
dark and tlreary clouds which bani? over the gloomy 
Novembor landscape. The atmosphere during this 
month is saturated with moisture, dense mists and fi>gs abound, 
tomy boisterous weather, as a rule, prevails. The Icavas of 
tlm beecb^ are changing their green hue for the purplish chestnut 
autumnal shade. The moan tempomture is about 42* Fahr., but 
tlio tbermomotor ranges between 23* and 02*. The moan tem^^rs* 
turn of the earth one foot deep is 461)1* *, at two foot, 47126* i that 
of th* ak being 42 68*, on an avenigo of the years 1644 to 16^ 

** fa ihp stemy sssl wind stfaiofne, 

Ths nils vviKiw woods srs wsmesi 

Tbs brosd strtsfB in Us bsak rotnplsislnft 

BssThybOwiewskymiiiiiit.** 

yfhm% m toaring tbehi Is now in the woods ; what a rattlinf of bnuKdiea and 
gbihltiig together great grey iron bongbs that teem to groan ^in in their 
ttdghty igony, as the storm triee to tear them from their gnaiMwid knotty 
jtimi. Them it Mmthing grand about gresti KeeemberwindUfUngngp 
HgghkjtMg^ eeii% q i HI tbeei nBBhmt inetihitdrtlt ef 
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53* AmayylUs : Prinfe Teak, — Th« AmujflUa^ !ik« tli« LimlAtiftj hij mat 
aith. more attoiktion on the Continent ibnn in thia conntrj. Prince Teok> 
aowerer^ ia an EngUah-raiaed aeedltng in the poaaeaaion of Meaara. Vaiioli, 
ind from tiie aiae and rich coiourtng of tUe flower, it baa a great advantage 
Deer the eommon varietiea with wbiob, hitherto, we hare been oontented. * 

53. Vallota Print -The Vallota haa long been a favonrite in onr 
gveenhonaea. That beat known ia the Vallota pnrpnrea. The rarteiy here 
figured, V. etimta, waa, we believe, firat eahtbiied by Mr* Bull, of King'# 
Bond, Chetaea* 

54. Aucuba Jaji>onira roru-j/efo.-— The female y»lnnt of the Anenba 
Japonica haa long been familiar to na ; but it ia only of late that it baa 
fruited with rich red berriea, hvaUing the holly. Thia impn^vemeut ia due 
t’> Hr. Fortane, who, tome abort time atnce, introdnced the male plant into 
thIa country. Theae male plante, though much reduced in price, are atitl 
very expenaire ; but aa they b€Nx>ma more arailabte, wc may expect to aee 
all our eommon Aocubaa bearing fruit. 

55. Gesnmria Exoniensis, — Thia aplendid variety waa n^jiaed by Meaara. 
Lnoombe, Prince, and Co., of Exeter. Like othera of ita blaaa, it ia vale* 

^ iU>]e for the greenhouae aa a winter plant. ExonieafSa ia not only a 
. large fiower, bat very brilliant. We are told that the ai^e plant haa coo. 

tinned in bloom for nearly four montha. ^ 

' 56. Golden Varieyaied Joemine,— The variety here ^gnred ia a great im« 

pmyvement on the common Variegated Jaauine, inaamneh aa it thaa been 
proved to be oonataat It ia a eeedling raiaed by Keaara. E. P. Franeie 
and Co., of Hortfoxd. 
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natate ; tb« roaring of iho woods tnd tho rsttUag of bnmchos, snd tbo iMug 
ImWf wbiebsani blown Into dari^ nnddmiyplsocs, are oortain barbtegttrs of 
winter. 

** Tb* withsi'd iMtM (h» itardon path, 

llsds wirf wiilk tbo fnU of flooltiiii aboarert.** 

In the garden a great obange baa oome ovnr the soene ; eren the trimmest 
lawns has now a desokio and dreary look ; few flowers linger In the beck, 
and thoee few seem out of placo. But H la not yet entirety t»are of flowers ; 
tbs many^tintsd asters remain, tbo arbatua-tree it now oonspieiioiis in 
beauty, and a few bright obr}*sanibemuma nod tbelr beads bore and there ; 
tbo brilliant holly hock still rejoioct tho aye during the few sunny bours Uta 
montb aflbrds us, unlooi flrosty weather piwvmils ; 

And the bine f<»titlsa flower, ttill ia 4 ho hr^se 
Kodt ioiifly, of lu bfSttteoat reoe tbo Istt/* 

But tho lover of flowers roust now look Indoors for hi* onjt>yropnts,-4o the 
oonservatory and greenhenuso, if be la fortunate enough to )>ossess those, for 
bis' flowers. In the open air, if aided by a gloomy iroaginatlon, tbo poet*s 
picture may be nearly realixodi and tbo burthen of tbo song be«* 

« No »kf--eo rie«— 

No dwitanro look ing hlar-* 

* Ko warmth, ao eharrfol hralthlul r«««, 

No <H>ftifortahk frehsg lo any member--* 

No thneie— tto thme— no hutteribea— no here-* 

No fretla—eo flow sro - o o leaves-Hso buds la Norrmber. 

3139. Evergreens nowbeocmis the redeeming element In the shrubbery | the 
sttong viscid juices which bind ibolr leaves to tho stem, yields a varnish which 
proteeU them iVom the eflecU ot cold and damp, giving them a dark and glossy 
tint In strong contrast to tlio deciduous trees around thorn. ITlcose trees arc now 
being r^ddly denud^ of their leaves. First tho walnut beSeomos naked, then 
the mulberry, the asb, and the horiacb^t.nut in tboir tuni. Apple and poach 
trees someUmes remain green till the end of U>e month ; and trees whieb ha^o 
Wsnlof^ed, as White ot Solboma toils us, retain tboir litres Uil a ktepsried# 

I SL<->Fu>wsE.ClAkoxvAirB SamnstiBiir. 

3J33. JF2biwr C/ards»i,--Tbe gfoiy 4^ the flowwgiurdcn Is waning^ and it 
wiB eooD be dwmlate, in ^ite of tlm gflrdsneris earn. Meanwhile, ke^ tlie 
^ H neat by tbe timely removal of decaying fl»liage, and keep tbo graes and 
gyaTSI walks clean and smooth by fiwquent foiling. FianU to be taken up 
and potted sbottid be attended teimaMdlately, er at least pmteetiHi dming 
the nigbtai, flw fear of eudden lirestn. P^arganiutiia^ ealesolafteh and 
heimfltledbybelngidaiwdinaawitflebeti^ 
msMlIhe Ml loeti break. Mewla aw flaesllint tiaaefliw jpK^agat^ 
Mi^ef ebkmelaiiaiaikdme^ md akfobby fdants, if pkstdbta 

Betiriio% nwft 





ihb bods ore otearod, trenob them up ; luaiuira and add nesr 
wbora uooos8ar}% and" plant the bulbs for spring floKroring. Hatd arenuats 
sown last month, If large enough, may be transplanted at once to their perma* 
neat beds, with pansies, alyssums, phloxes, prsmulas, and other herlmeecms 
plants from the reserve<garden« 

ar35* Where alterations arc contemplated, th^ should be determined on 
without delay, and proceeded with when the plans are thoroughly matured,*-* 
not before. To render tbe grouping system permanently interesting, occa- 
sional changes, both in form and arrangement of beds, are necessary ; and a 
r*etrosp6ctive glance, with a tiow to future arrangements, will be useful now, 
while the whole effect is fresh in the memory, and when next year's bloom is 
about to bo provided for. In tho selection of plants, it is to bo borne in mind 
that duration of flowering should be the first consideration, for few gardens will 
afford the time or tho cost necessary to carry out the plan of a changeable 
flowor*gnrden, in which the bods are decorated in early spring with scillas, 
bulhocodiums, orythroniuma, hepatioos, sangtiinarias, and other preoooioos 
fiowersy to ho sttccooded by autui^-sown annuals, in masses, in the summer 
months, and autumnal bulbs, dahlias, hollyhocks, and chrysanthemums, 
bringing us again to tho verge of winter. Tins system of gardening, however 
attractive when attended with high keeping, is too costly anS entails mom 
trouble than proprietors of the ordinary run of gardens will incur ; therefore 
the ganlener must have an eye to the moans as well as to the end, and arrange 
Ids plans accordingly. In the survey recommended, ho will probably remember 
tha^ in proportion as tbe {urevatHng oolours wero warm or cold, —that is, 
scarlet or p^tr|de, — so was tho distance which separated the beds apparently 
diminished or increased. ** Warm oolean," aeooriling to Mr. Cole, ** like light, 
itTmiiate the atmosphere to a greater distance with their peculiar hues ; of some 
oolours, as thoeo of^ the verbena called Uamloi and Campanula caipatica, it 
may be said that s\ibdued light is the oondition in which they are.sm to the 
greatest advantage^ \iaco they booome really beautiful as the sun passes the 
' borlson.*^ If the diH^ribution of oolour has engaged the attention of the 
cultivator, many expedients will probably oecur to him by which the angu* 
larity, which is new 'the distlngidshing featore of the flower, beds, may bo 
rectified. Biythixmium Dons cauls, Allium Holy, Anemone apennina, San* 
guinada canadensis, ScUla italioi^ Phlox vema, and a vast number of oihei* 
hardy plaaU iutioduced now^ irill add intereat to the fiower-gorden by 
ind-by* 

0136, Kew is the best time t» odBeel leaves from lawns and drives, and to 
•iaflik them In aome out of the way place for use. Oak and beeeh are the 
momvalimldetothegatttiner, afindiag ^roadth^ 

%mly hi the ttadc, end altireaid|s them te keep tjbe^ dty ; the 
may he thiewn t<(|dhiy^ ier they tone yalOiMe 

lar polM^ mid esii!|i^sdli. lawns 

A||#scmd^^ 

' iF fy i i Htt Ihe i lii 
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«I37« rb9 i(o«Ae «r oitiOiigi alioiad Ibt looked tnd addHIml Ml 

wM tft iiol Ib&fMiel IkI* 

^WmDOvvd to M Mbt of M wkidi will «gM Ukm toiMt 

looli. Inttoriiif th»aM»w»jtrlMrkk«v«i»^vourta]^ 
^Muiog»M)»rifhi<dii«qiilf«ii]iiMlmti^ Sonuikbdi williid«ii4ttim 
damptMotk^rt, and map ba Mt«rad in oannaa IsamM ; M IkaMlir 
kinds cf gamiiiima, and aoma ctkar UbM tkii^ 

modoratalj dry houta or pit* Td prosorra varMaii^ patmiias, ka.^ propsi^ 
. tMughtkawintar, tkay mnttbakeptdry taptaroDiiaadair^ towkioktkaf 
are vavy liabla in frsmas during irai waaiber. As U is datirabla lo protaol 
tko racanUy-stniok plants from lainsi and y«i to giro tbam a largo portion of 
air^ iba sathas most be daily illiad op book and fh>nt« to oausa a oomplata 
eirculatiom Wbara room ean ba found for tha baddtng stolf in amply vJnarias, 
tkay sbould be albwed to remain Ikare as long a« pusilbla* as in dull waatbar 
iliey baooma baiter astablbbed tbsa irb<*n kept in ftamee, more ffpoobdlijr 
tboea only recently rooted. 

0138. Tba berbaoaous ground will now require a tbotnugb cleaning, cnttM 
down ike stalks of plants dona blooming, and seeing to tba support of tba Inr 
tkings stiQ in flower, ea tba Miobaabnas daisies, and lakesnd boa Ike botdmt 


ai3^ Ihuring ibis month the flowar'bedsabould bo aniidied with mannraat 
irosb loam, and tba sou turned up before frost fats in ; Ibe adgas of bads ln» 
grass ibonld begone otarwitb tba adglogdron topreserToibefbrm. Allfiowerinc 
plants standing in pots or frames sbould be fully etpoead to tba sun on every 
faTourable occasion, so at to harden tb^ tissues ; and pll growing plaota, 
like tba verbenas, stopped back to sacure a busby habit by^and-by* Most of 
iba varbanss may ba kept in a cold pit, dusting a little slpkad lima over tba 
aoU in iho pots or boxes ; applying same trcatmeotf to the shrubby eel* 
naolariM. Pot-up and cut back tba dwarf lobelias and^notbora prostrati^ 
iqtrbikling a Utile sUver-simd aineng tba roots. Lopbosn^oms, mauran 4 ya% 
and tka tropwolums, require a dry and airy itftuatk^in the ihime or green* 
Ihouee eiiifn taken In doon. 

8x40. ilote'danfm.— Fiaottng and iraiisplaniing aM now Ike ckief ampicgh 
ment ; If eery dry daring the month, gim a good laatering toascb planl 
Wore tkeaoil la fully filled in. Stocks sb^d also be eoileoted endplsntadfiMr 

budding <^ ****<’^ The trim dcf-iesomakie tba belt stock, and iM 

ihnn sweat*biiar by tko huge white tkom wkl^ Iklol^ 
Morihaetaai of tka ktter towards tka base; and Mt tkoascf cMbldf 
katdt, bylkadaik giasn odkwr of tkdr bmk and we a ka s m in tbsSraM. 
Pnmalkaaldtvmm^caetotlmsMsnttbagiinsliefig^n^ Wm 

|Mtad, iema gmsm my cut tka bM down to witkin Mar sii| lsmM el 

vat fUif . Du § nm m fw>r .Hi xfat ^ 

fJbdMiiiAil# iM 

WMPimkwW^lpimiiyy mwWr^^ima 

■■ •14*.''^“ 
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ftmluAion i&a iq;«lr<ir»iwi(lif^^ 

4ilwi»f ihei»0goili« forthairaiipoM of Momtioi^ ^ 

iftiiiift«Rimotboiooftr<mglyQ^^ Mostherlkfiodcmiptotoblowam 
IMmlAy finer fiom young planti propagated l»et)meii titan fiom old ind 
iBteiated onea^ euob as we see generally In tbe pleaaure'grounds. With fi re* 
(Mm-garden in wbiob tbe best sbru1» are coming forwardi attera^ons are 
easily made : where overgrown branches have te be out back and tbbmed» the 
eperation must be performed gradually, and a portion headed down every 
eeaaon until the whole is renovated and covered with young foliage* Wturn 
headed down and in a proper state of luxutlanoe, keep It so, Kothing looks 
worse than a mass of ramblirif overgrown (durubs, with laige heads and a 
confused array of naked ugly stems, 

ax43. Among the shrubby flowering-plants one only meets with io the best 
gardens, but which might be cultivated everywhere, we may menUon tbe 
magnolias; they are natives of North America, China, and Japan; have a 
noble foliage and wondei fully beautiful flowers, and some of them a powerful 
and most agreeable fragrance. They flourish wdl iu a compost of good loam, 
peat, and decomposed leaves. The graudifloras, all throe American, are per- 
Ibotly hardy, flourishing luxuriantly iu the open border even when exposed to 
eold and cutting winds. No garden should bo without them. ^ 

3x43. Arultayapoatca is another splendid shrub from Japan, of rioh foliage, 

* and throwing o^t numeroxm expanded clusters of bloom of whitish-green 
cxdour, each olusjibr being composeti of se>eral spikes of bloom 18 inches long, 
diveig^g from ajeommon centre : it requires a sheltered spot in the garden, 
however. The shincas are another highly ornamental family of shrubs, some 
Of them adapted for rock- work, as S. ; others for planting Whind 

naaller riurubs, when the long spikes of bloom bend gracefully forwards^ like 
fit At ; others of tbe genus aro dwarf shrubs of good ^bit, and Uoom 
hi rich spikes both Vf white and pink flowers, in great abundance. 

3144. FlorisU* this season of the year tbe amateur eaxmet 

do better than get together those soils, &e.. which are indispensable for tl:e 
proper growth of his mvourite flowers. Where there is an opportunity of so 
doing, turf, pared twd inches thick from a loamy pasture oragreen-iane side, 
■Uoked togethm: io decompose, will be the foundation ofhisoomposts. A 
huge heap of melon-ned manuro should also be secured, not forgetting as 
large a quantity of faflen leaves as possible. A cartload of shaip river-sand 
la an iudisponsable adjunct, and the florist should look out for winow-duil and 
deeeyed and rotten sticks. A quantity of excellent Ibod for plants may be 
temped out from hedge-bottoms. Allow auriculas to have abundanoo of air, 
but liUle or no moisiuxe : the planta being in a state of real, teqidfe but BUla. 
^Upa now Cut of the ground aufler evmfy day. 

tx4$, Atrtmlataienowin their winter quartera; they requite ahundant 
•fr,imdeieeiiideiiiiinepe^ that nowenae iieinthepote$theittdl« 

enitimhaingmtftiigafm If anaii a|f«ar| wafer toe* 

wali^ dr temm them by lepotiiqip 
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md ifawii h iMt 
1)^ «yir «Q«iMmtte: ^ 

IOmxM M «4f t«^l(«b« to i9i 


»^7 • JMUm m M frmih mA gup, H ^ wmiim liiui boon tolmblEy 
«#l; but tbobia ih9t 9 ppmr,m Ham OmM be loti tn tabii^ thm^ 
tteHngib«m«wtyeiu^orui)y kbtiM^tU^ In tome pltut wbtrt 

ibtXttnboitoQrediVoin tosp. SttdHiigt Ibtl bavo b)o«m «4 
pbmto, art benefittnd being potted and Itepl dry tUrongb ibe «rSniiir, 

9148. Hoifykodts^^Cvt down and propagate from tba old tiool*, and by 
eyes from the dowering stemsi as formerly directod, bni without foroing. 

0149. Pan*iu ihofUd now be potted off as rasen'es for dJliiig up taoaaoUMi» 
or for new beds In the early spring : the beds should ho eastnlood to toe 
that the worms hare not attacked ihcan. 

at 5a iWyasMiuerin bods will bo bonefittod If the surfsoeof Urn aidl is 
stirred^ and a to|>*dreislog of equal parts maiden loam, leaf>mould^ and 
well^compoeod ouw«duQg, applied, 

aisr* fiUipt, not yet planted should be got In without dolsy^ taking oaf% 
bowerer, thtt tbo s(^ Is not wet ; bopped ovari and matting prepared against 
rainy weaihac. 


t KncsBir-QAiinig. 

ai5a. Approaohlng winter bids eegatatiim prepare Ut a reit» In the 
kU«heii*gsrden the crops wilt make ItUlo progress for >tbe four months fob 
lowing this. During that time will be apparent the amount of forethought 
displayed in summer and autumn cropping. If a fsw ^ouot of Bmascis 
sprouts^ savoys^ and other winter vcgctabl«Mt» bare hoth pi^ided^ this is the 
main paint ; and supposing herbs, isiading, and minor crops, bare been 
attend^ to, then, if any ground ^is unooooptod, la/ it up In Hdgei^ baring 
trouebod it or dug it deeply, supposing tbo gFOUsfi to bo light* 1 bare an 
objection to laying heavy soil in ridges, oioopt for certain puipoiSirHki lor 
■owing peas, beans, be., as described on a former occasloD. For planUng early 
potatoes, tbo advantages of ridging am great ; but heavy day^ groond 
does net pulverise easily : the aoUon of frost is wanted on the snrfocn Of 
oouras the thicker the surlaee acted upon the hotter. In digging heavy gvonnd, 
give the men to understand that they most lay the s(nl in iobd spitsaa ibiy 
are eat out with the spade : the spits should not be broken, but laid rnughly 
togetbmv with plenty of openings for the air and frost to act on them* 
Qround managed in this way I have found easier to crop in the spring 
tim than that wbicb has laid in rldgm^beeane^ wlnm the tidges are Sevetted, 
nnewensfooe fo tumd up, and Urn pdverised snorlbmfo Oromid 

iMgut Ibis month, UterefoNv dmold be levailed again in Febmsix, mA 
m»ol}mmiriM9Mjpo&eA Mtbfotbimltbimiyna m am ir y to 
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gireAttmitioik to iho itaUi^of the dreinego : unlesi mrplue water gate avajr 
roadDjf, great {ooourenionoes may result. Heavy rains may make the garden 
a awami^ and the crofw already put ia« boiidea prerenling othew being 
•ewner planted. 

arsB* The state of the groandj upon all occasions whore Imperfeet drainega 
tilsts» renders it soil and slimy to the feet, and difficult to eoltivate. 

af 54« Aipara^uSj it not already done, should he cut down, and the be^s 
teoidve a dressing of very rotten dcm^ which may bo ffirkod' in or not ; it 
slgiilfisa but little, as its f<nrtiii«ing qualities will be washed into tho ground 
during the winter, ond the rest will be so pulverised as to fork in all the easier 
In March ; but previous to manuring, all weeds should either be removed, or 
oemptetoly ooverod by the dressing. If it is intended to make new bods, no 
better time con bo ehosen than the present lor trenching the ground. If 
done now, tho new surface will bo GX|>osed to aimosphoi io influences the 
whole winter long, and, if ikoqucnily turned, will ho in tine eondition ior 
planting the following April. 

ai5$. Afiichoket*’-^A good mulching of leaves will be of considcmble 
benellt to these in protecting the crowns from the frost. Let tho ends of the 
IsaTsa be exposed, and let them be killed. If a good cordon of leaves grows 
xouiid the collar of each, they will stand better and oome in earlU^r. 

0156. tho leaves decay and detach themselves, they may bo 

rsmoved ; but, unless pots and hot dung are soon to bo applied, it is not 
nsoessary to remove them ; in fact, 1 havo some doubts as to ibo propriety of 
d oing to. 

2t$7* 2 liatis.*- 4 >]|^l!ght ground and 'wtmy borders^ these maybe put in 
sdtb^ fear of failutw. Without such advantages, autumu'sewing of them 
la not to he generally Wommendod ; the true purpoee of it is to have erops 
nlMde eartior th(||ihby trould be by deferring the sowing till Fehroaiy ; but 
thi lost during the winter oounterbalanoes the advantages in other respeeli^ 
and sowing now may be^lefl to those who have plenty of room. 

' el$8» iCaanw'J^as«'>HrI\iU np theiie, as they will produce nothing mete 
tidi isaaon ; the haum mty be futlled off the stidks ; or. If all pulled op tege* 
ther, the leaves win soon dropoff and the haum dry, when all may he ebeiqied 
eip logetiMr Ibr ffrewood,^er tied in ffiggote, and may hek^ for many nseM 
y a i po e s e . Some hum them out of tho way at once. 

as$p» /*Sat, like beans, maybe so#n now, and with the same ptevise aeta 
Ihi nature of the gvomid. I have known erops lost during damp wlntem^ 
ipd tsouMiiet leoommeod autamn-sowingto those who Imve not an aheadanet 
elfeoin. lhiityaorU^«e,of «o«tme,beaifiMreowlngttow. 

as6o» hi aivisahla to give the final earthing-np dtnhig tids 

nwalh; it grows mnoh tiewir after tUa Bsoii<h,andmiiollmaaewedltele 
ifiiahllh INaidWh fhiwl*l s ev s ri fhu t aat tw, It might be hiijuTed by awpe ewm 
SNMthaltpmimaftitelyfi^ fie., hadhattar leeslire a ll«i^ aavUdag 

tt|iNlhalte;anAM4«sMwilblhoei»4^^ bafiasaaaitldaib 
ftfisih hktbetkah 
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2z6z, i7c€l.~*GQt Ulis crop hoosod or pitted dnHitg U»{e ivioitth ; H will nol 
•tctid fji»t without tfijury. Cut off the Ioatcs without injury to the root, cud 
lot thorn lay n couple of days to heal or callow ; then; stow Ukom whore they 
will not mould or damp, hut can bo jirotootcd from imt. 

3163. CoiTSlt,— Treat in a similar manner to boot* It is adviaablo to get 
thorn houftod before there is any danger of very sovero frost. Young crops to 
•tond the winter thouKl be carefully thinno^l ami hood iHilwoen. 

3164* 0»foai.-*>Th6 autumn^sow'Q should be treated iu a simitar tnnnnor. 
3165. JLteh ought to bo earthed up, if not done boforo, when they oon 
bo taken up os wanted : they will continue to grow in mild wonthor, 

216^* PariHipsaroM well left la the ground till wanted. 

3167. Pt>Udoe$^ if any are loft In the ground till now, should bo taken up 
without delay, and stored, although I have known them kc^ p well In the 
ground by taking u|.> ov^ry other row, and placing an additional hi) rr of earth 
over each ridge. 

at63. Turnip* should bo hoed and kepi clean. 

0169, iS'fono«m»5, die., are beat le^t in the ground till wantnl. 
arya /.rffwcj, If tied up for blanching, should bo kept dry If posidblo, or 
they will soon n^t. The advantage of good cahlmwing sorts will lie apparent 
sit this time. Some may yet be planted out to stand the winter. 

3171* iS^nd/re.-^Coniinuo to blanch in succccsun. ff this is dotie with 
flowerpots, those, as they are removeil, can bo placed on others. 

3173. If this has been properly thinned and kept clean, itwlU 

oontinue to grow, the leaves alone being picked fur use. lb the plants stand 
nine inches or a foot aimrt, it will be all the butter. / 

3173, ^recce/n— Such as are coming in now slwmld be wLudted. There is a 
tee to cut them, which is ascortsdned by so doing. Ucmniu tffead leaves, and 
use the hoe between them. J 

2174, BtitmU Sptrty lf, /?or«r«dr, and Sarny are bej/ kept free from dead 
lesvee^ which in damp weather txKjrinie unpleasant. / 

»i7S Cahhagt may still be planted out for Uie nest wimtncr's crop ; but the 
earlier It is done now the better. Use the hoe fircely j^moogt those planted 
lest month ; they will be much better for It. ' 

3x76; Cknl^owtr*. -Stir the soil about these lo hantbglaseeiv mm! keep te 
hgiiu off uxd^ fhiet oompele keeping them on. 


gY77. XMteMkflf kitchen Mid deeseH«ppTeelnteMidNmlw<^^ 
looked ew to remove demylftgfirn^ Indoh^i^boeaftenetmlaiik^ 
•therihwtki^woiddfndiieee^dee^ O^efftemmabte 
wett^tiewifMidnowtel tegteeter picrt el te leavm ksste fldls^ 

te wheleilMnM hoeleaiedoff tegio^pcepMntetylofrM^ 
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tip the borden rotigh for winter. Figs «giiiQst irallt iboiM hm mf oM 
remaining Ihdt taken off, Hiln out enperfluoua idkodta^ andi phudi out tlw 
points of the wood selected for bearing:, when the branches i&oitH be IM 
together and matted, or protected hy haybands, fern, &e,> for the winter, 

317$. Towards the end of the month is the host time to ootmnenoe pruning 
dwarf a][>p1e8 and pears. Define in your mind what particalar form the yomig 
tree should assume when at its foil siso, whether pyramidal, globular, or 
spreading. Shoots to form the skeleton of tho tree should next be selected. 
How for these require shortening will depend on their strength and the 
object wlsborl for. Tho remaining shoots must then bo cut back so as to dll 
up tho figure. Oinhard-trcea, where covered with lichens and mosses, should 
havo them scnipod off, and a wash of hot Hmo and water applied to the 
branches. Apples, poars, plums, and chernes, may be taken in the onlcr 
in which they are namod. Ilemove all tho old shi'eds where they are used ; 
those that will do another season should bo boiled to destroy the eggs of 
insects before using thorn again. The largo wood looks better neatly tied 
in with osier twiga Before tying or nailing, examine the trees, and if infested 
with scale or other insects, dress them with soft soup dissolved in hot water, 
to which odd sulphur, qtdck-lime, and tobacco-water ; mix tlm ingredients 
well together, which should be of o consistency to adhere to the branches ; 
with ibis dress the branches, but not during frost 

a 179. Apricots, poaches, nectarines, and vinos, may bo left till Febnwuy or 
March, taking apricots first, in consequence of their being tho first to open 
tho flower. Young planUtious of strawlierrics should have some short dung 
spread between rows, to preserve tiicir yot shallow roots from frosts, 
Whieh otherwise iu%ht lift them out of the ground. Look the beds over, 
mid head the g]OUG|tl Urmly rouud the phints. This is more necessary where 
the soil is light and Web, as the frost ^^ill make such ground more porous. 

C180. Pinmfuad should all bo gathered before tho frost sets in, 

and olthor wrap|ied in mper or hung by tho stalk in the fruit-room. Fruning 
should foUow. \ 

ai8j. (MrranU and (M«f&«rnlci,'^Plant and prune both while tho weather 
is favourable. For thd productiou of largo gooseberries, short pruning is 
necessary. Where quantity is required, and the trees are young, shorten 
the young shoots otio^half or two-thirds. U the trees are of foil growth, only 
take the p^nts off the young shoots, and when the bfunebes are thinned out, 
out back to a bud on the upper side of the shoots. When the trees are 
pruned, lime the ground, and, if necessary, add manure and dig it slightly. 

etBs. i^frttw^«r»tsa.*--^nitnue aalast month, unless inolinod to adopt an 
gtpedieixt which has someUmet produced mioiiiioos ert^ ; it is, to take up 
liieold plwils in spits and pUMBitifoem again immediai^y in the same ground. 
Ihteveaiienlorthi^or for tte seaiiln^ does niA appear, 
to thn tmi»»pri«diyqf dw^ Mr* Blvera. 
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Whan Use 4rif ini: ioe*tloot bniteit igfftbit thd window^ cii9rft|^|i|ti|t 
mow-irmtht dArk«ti tko roofiiof otirgliuM-houMw^ And nil nntAmtt} vcgtlnCiim 
ii nnfoltM In the dn>wsi&«M of Kovomber fog«, iitnn mir foresight, o\t1tuml 
tkill, And invenUve geniui, imva tkoir reward in ereaUog a ioonA of almoei 
ennuaer boAutjr. Under mieh odveree olroutnaiatieAer ib« tr<tneiUoQ IVotn ibt 
extAmal to the Internal world— from out of doort to under glau— it no 
gmtoful Uian the contniAt k striking. There U the darkest gloom of winter; 
here is the cheorfulneits of stitmner. There k the leaden grey of dreary mist, 
and the bare outlines of bold trees ; here is a gonial aimosf^boro, and colours 
vying with the rsiiobow in briliianee and beauty. Outside, the air soetns a 
mixture of soot, dust, and water, and k lo.idoi with tlm stench of deeaying 
leaves and other vegetable matter; inudo we revel in the }Yerfumes ^ 
migoonotto, roses, holiotro;)es, and )}orh»ps wiuter'Qowering oomations. 
The diiTersnoo between the outsirJb and in Iming now so great, Ute bia 
oommonloaiion iUere k betwoon them during the month the bettor. Oorlng 
the coniiouance of (hamctmftic November weather, every gla«i«bouse 
should be looked upon and inauagisl os a boge Wardian ease, whoso first 
and primary use, under such eircumstance^ is to keep Aittfimiiif onf- 
fuk, while vr, the proprietors. Are enabled to enjoy spring, sommee, or 
•autumn, at our pleasure, tnstde. It is the height of stitpidity and fidly to 
allow a November fug to inundate a conservatory under the pretenoe of 
AST, Such air is as HUle wanted by the plants as by those who como thoro 
to enjoy them, and is equally inimical to the health ai^d welMielogof oU 
concerned. This is emphatically the dead Plants under glass, though 

in the best possible bo^tb, would rather sleep just now than grow ; and if A 
dry Atmosphere and rather a low temperainro is main^ned, housca may be 
kept shut op close for a fortxdgbt or throe weeks togothlr, not only with per* 
feet impunii}', but with posiUvo benefit to the plants jlfbot this supposes that 
the external atmosphoro is ungoniaL This, howovor^ is not always the case. 
Embrace every opportunity of admitting the extomal air to comtei^atorice 
and greenhouses when it isttf a iemperotuft of alw change the air of 
stoves, ko., during the few houre of euashine that oftfo come to chase away 
ev 4 »i a Korember %, In fine, the more fresh air the better, provided it be 
waim and geoisi the lem the better when it is otherwiso. l*kmts wilt liv# 
end tha^e for weeks in'ihe same auHmphwrt^ when adverse aireutasianoes 
rmuler Aehange dangerous, and they will bear this ti«atm««t better now than 
dniiog anyotherseasoiior the year; and yet^ aa a fiMAl tulsii the more 
fipeshahr the better# 

atfia, vAstheqitsnti^ of eitnmal air admttied may now he so^ vedueed 
loUamfitenm,eosBayidiobetWqAantUyef wA^ thefiictSs,thet»ewwr 
«f A pM le Ais WAiar le Ai^fCpedfNHrpoiknldsOy 
«f l^ittdheafikpiihkhllliiq^aaA Vfhim ihm 
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ifiililiaam power, wider Is profusely «rapomtadi,«»ir!ktii ast wook, os 
now, evAporaiioii oUboratiou ore both slowly perfomed* Krea s plant 
vigoixms growth requires comf^amttvely little water now^ while those at 
test need sesroely any. tt is of tho utmost eouscqueace aJeoi that what is 
tteeeasary should bo Applied only where it is wanted. 

S<85» In watering thii*sty roots, see that tho flowers and soeculent leaves 
tlw kept dry. Tins is a point of considerable importance at almost any 
season ; at this, it is a question o( life or death to many plants. Chinese 
primroses, for instance, double or single, will speedily fog off and perish if the 
neoiiful water is (toured into the eentro, or permitted to trickle down wet leares 
to the same vulnerable point, «--no less tho centre of beauty than the seat of 
danger. Other plants suffer in the same mannner, although few, perhaps, to 
tho samo extent. Tho water given to plants should always bo C** or 10 ^ higher 
than tho house in which they grow, Kever water a plant until it is diy, and 
then water thoroughly, liogulate the quantity giton by tho state of growth 
and drinking CApabilitiosof exteh plant. A chrysanthemum coming into flow6r 
will roqtdro throe times tho quantity as n camellia in the same states In one 
word, it is absolutely necessary that consummate skill and intelligent reflcc* 
tion should determine tho dtMmttion of t]»o watcringqiot instead of that 
hydra-headed, plant-killing monster — irota* to-day to sars t's troul^U to* 
monow-— blind, unthinking, destructivo routino. 

•id6* Cosfcnwtory.— 'How i>eautiiul it is all n-hlazo with chr3rsaniihemttms, 
•earlot salvias, goraniums, Chinese primroses, Itc., and iragrant with the Fwneh* 
man's daiding giant mignonette. How beautifully ebasto, and enchantlngly 
refr eshing those few torn and begonia leaves are, contrasted with all this rich* 
ness of colour* Sen how those white and light-coloured chrysanthemums asw 
brought out by these Salvia splemivns, find tho golden yellow heightened by 
those ageratums? yes, 1 see ; but tho charm consists in the arnmgement ; 
rnitl the best of it all^s, time it u dameny, and that it is made so by tssasts 
that industry and sobriety bring within the reach of all A year’s self-denial 
of beer and tobacco mi|^ht build a consorvatory-^tbo ornamental adjunct of 
every imdustrlout aiiisaii's houie«~atid enable turn to purchase this work into 
the bargain, to instruct him how to keep it so all the year round, 
s] 87« Thiski ]wo*eminently Hio month when a oonservaimy is meat needed. 
'When utter desolation feigns without, there Is ths mors need for enthfoning 
the goddess of beauty within. This la comparatively easy even with tho aid of 
the tow plants I have named. Chrysanthemams alono make a brUibnt die** 
play* Kovmihmr to tho reigning eeason of this Ohlaoee belli. If not so 
fstoied IS some, it to the most strikingly efleetivo of all; oven samelttss 
pidi their beauty In ihetr prsmea Its oheapnesa, readiaiai of iaoreass^ 
md idmplkdty of ctdtnra, also bri^ it within tho teach of tho peemt* 
Tito ^tolco of istooUon to wolhnigli cndleas, and they bavo toUorly been 
4Mid Inlo Bnapone, and AnimeiBo-flowo^ taiMaa* 
toOiwiogflwfQoAatoHlItoti^^ TIsnmi tnailtoi 

ihag^iiotltonMatoxpwB^ 
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by ibost nnrsorymen at 6#.» 12i., md 18«. i^r doim Now k aW 

iust tho time to (lurcJia^ them« when they are in ; an J tUeu you tsm 
pIcasQ ^oursotf l^th In colour^ sub^taitoev an<i eiso of Uower. ae urel) 

«& iu tho Imlnt v( ibo |>]aut^-~a point of ibo Urst moment if they sue InientloU 
for pot-cikitmv;— 


iLtfIred 6«iter»-»ABe furtn ; Hght pink ; (Lrtfc 
r»te. 

Annin f oUen jellow. 

Ain^ F«n^,-^ivbite» lipinefl ro«*>piuk ; 

incurved ( fine. 

AdrUmei^-criNiin, buflT littled. 

Aororn,— very lull ; ochre 
* B»ccbtui«~’ro«T fawn} larfrej incorvtd. 
Binotd do Iiorai*»Tiaiet<>carcaia«* 
BoadKreajt—crvaniT r«»*c. 

CaMy;» -**01^101(0 nud rove, 
vnlier 

Cloth of Q ild,'- dno i lariio 
l>efl4no«'.->n»e; inctivtrd, wbite. 

* Dull*,— white aulphur ; incunrd j dwotf 
hnhit. 

* J>raco, -> ioeorved j dark rod j freo 
htoonarr. 

I>r»ffOii.--|Miooi Ueht centre. 

Btuue Polaire^decp yctli/w ; Incurved. 
ltxceltutr,'«>bn^ht critueoB ; viry lull. 

* Finctrietum," pnmrove ) fnngc<f. 
Formotom,— finely incurved j pale aol- 

phor. 

Golden Chriatino.>~(old«e buff ; Ureo. 
Golden Queen of Kafilaadi'-eauary ; fine* 


• Guelder Sofe»<-«pttre uUile ; finely in* 
curved. 

• Inihriceta a!l»a,--»inctirrcd i white. 

Khiff.—Orfbt peach; menrved. 

La Ucihc d‘i>r»«>||(ddcu yelKiw f flue. 

• Laily 84. Oieir^— pure while ; finely in* 
cot red. 

Is Pfopt^te,<-»f(uiaen fhwoi a ipkndhl 
ll»»wrr. 

Lord of the Ial«f,->creamy yellow and 
orenee, 

Uerveau.’-^roee; l>ordcre4l wU(e« 

Novclly.—lernc ; Uush, 

Pictumteai tt eeum. -Htelmon ; inearved. 

Prluoe .»lberi,' biirbt CMfu«on. 

Queen td FnKlaod.~> fin«» biueh i ineurved* 

Queen of . incurved. 

Queen of the lidc*.— White * ierft* 

• HnowbuU.-o- fine while, 

*8iMiaftake^<-*^very dwarf. 

VeriaUlee l>efl«nce»'«*ro»e and Ulae » fine 
form. 

Ttetu.*^ifory>uhite ; oaa of Ute oUckt 
and beet. 

▼tiioaii,‘-bn|{ht red crimeon. 


PoMponf Varia/u, 

2188. Tboso are beautiful for front sbelvos in ccmeor^nionot, or bcnle or 
bortlore out of doors ; genemliy of comiuict, close and ilia flowem 

about tbo siso of tbroo largo daiaiesy atni HtalUng the Ifirgo ones in colour | 
they oro at once tbe neatoet and most omamentAl planyi for funio^Uuig 


Adoai^— eoee and white. 

Ahde drOr,— cafaiufy*yellaw. 
•Apollo«-»fin»; Incurved) e]icafattt>yel« 
low. 


fine dark hrown^ 


Ckm 


l»«*‘enm»ui-ecarlrt. 


brown Gpe. 


XKann.— •mtet fine form. 

* Bairy^li^lemoa. 

PeenaiMr-hrifht onuif e. ^ 

HenderteniL— yellow 1 earty«fiowerlttf« 
ld»«<---pele deer yellow. 
eindhi^disot,--«er»dae^red and fold; 


• tucinda — rrdy lllec and bltieb j fhl3. 
IdiitiNfae PottUfc-'crcem ; one of the beti. 
Mndunie Mtcliv,— vMct'nmeraath* 
ilafttbout.^wKiic^frxtifiMl; line. 

Mrs. Hefford.— whifC! fine. 

11 rs. JMvdcJi«>* fine niiite. 
5ei»eeie,--'birof»sed orenge. 

Preeident IhaoikiMie, — ro*y «m« 
•cevlet. 

Queen of LUhpul^-^mey blutlu 
BeerMMmtoc-foldefi yellow, 
fioarlel Giim4>*crima»ti*eeerkL 
ffrelle.-^iwbt .shaded pink 
The JUitle Pet,**ddiitLwhitet 1 


iAflf4 Anmone-pmmd VettMti, 

IdniMitldttkibnMeQtialiotlinsAlien llieydiiftePlhWl 

tlwn in iMefn^n emitra t^cdosn pntali tdOMiit Ifiin n nttn^nnh tJBk wmm Wm 
aBM«nmik«ndalH8«n of looM B««n^ itesAmini# 
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Imam the Ootto Orango*coloured Glacki and it is » perfisci JrepressiitAUrs of 
this elasB 

Qterge Ssnda,*Hred, with sold ee&tra. *Laif HsroMf»C|-*ptire wliile] wiUi roir 
Fkttr de If arie»—l*rge wUtU. of groeod 

r , Mftrgiint of »orw*T,— red »nd gold. 

King of Aaemonts,— crimsoa. Morgaret of ydrB»illM,«-bIoth« 

Looif Bonainyf— -IthMii high oefttjre» 

Pompom Anmon$-ficwmd Varidu$>^ 

filioe det dfiettiottc8«*»fltia white. Golden Oedo NolU,— goSdea eaoirjr. 

Perte.— roee ; UJe« rrntre. C(»do NttHl, —white, with browa epoti. 

Pre eident Morel,— t iaoemon ; gold oentre, lloule do Neige,— pore white. 

If. Aetrc.— giitden yellow. Aneae Amerenib,— gold centre ; One. 

Peutcr,— pure white, 

31 ^ Supiwfting that plants arc bought in now^ aud allowed to 0ower in 
il)6 conservatory, they may bo romovod to a cold frame or sheltered comer, 
out of doors, ttutil the end of March or beginning of April. If the lattei 
))Ositloii is chosen, Uio pots must bo plunged to tho rims in eioder>a8hes, 
and tho topa slightly protoctod with somo dry litter. In looking them over 
at the time specified, throe obvious modes of incroaso present themselves. 
The old stools may bo divided, they may be planted out as they are in rich 
soil with a view to layering, or cuttings may be taken off them, and the plants 
cither planted out in tho shrubbery or entirely discarded, if division is 
determined upon, pioocs, with a single, or two or throo stonui, may bo ehosen, 
and either planted out into rich soil or potted. If the latter, they sbouhl be 
placed into a close frame for a week to start them, and gradually used to 
light and air until they arc placed in a sheltered situation out of doors. 
When they have gn^wn threo inches, stop them, to luduco oom{)aot growtii, if 
nice plants are your' object ; but If you grow blooms for exhibition only, never 
•top them at all ^mcentmte the whole strength of tho plant into two or 
throe stems, and thm strength of these stems into a single bud at the top, 
and that bud cannot to be a prodigious flower. For conservatory plants, 
however, two or throo iiy>ppings will be necessary, and tho flowers, if not so 
flue, will bo ten times mbre numerous ; and the leaves will, or ought to touch 
U»e rims of the pots. As soon as the first pot is full of roots, the plants should 
be shifted Into another, or placed in their blooming-pots at ones ; no tdd is 
better for them than eq,nal parts well-decomposed cow-dung, bam, and leaf- 
mould, liberally coloured with bone-dust and sharp sand. Neither should 
there be much dralnege, as the roots will speedily occupy the whole mess of 
earth, and almost prevent the possibUity of stagnatbii. From first to Issi 
ibe plants should never flag, and be constantly fed with rich clear msnoiw« 
wnter. 

st 9 s. In training, the Ibwsr stakes that are used the better, and towards 
the end of October the phmts ehonld be moved under glass. This It a mi- 
itesl ehsiifs fbr them, and tmlese the leaves are kept well effhiged tweer 
Unenthnmadsyflrafiw itc<h%tlm<it>aimm w 
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ai93. Bmipwktm, orcftbem toUoom in beds or valli^ tMigr 
tKo mine gmen^ tmtment in tmlnlng and vateHng, U it elm e mamm 
pmetiee with many to plent out ihclr enilm etocki anti teko upend pot vkel 
they require in the beginning of October, Tiue plan eueoeedi nrdl if the leavoi 
do not either, «a the result of the cheek of pot ting. 

3193. Whero layering ia determined upon, the atoohi are planted out In rich 
•oil, and the branches layered inU> pota about the bc^nning of duly, V^ery 
nice plants with splendid fuliagomay be procured in this manner. 

9x94* But cuUin^s is the favourito mo<lo of increate by the best eulUratoni. 
No plant, unless it be conch -graai, airikoa no ensity na the chrjmtdhemum* 
In any soil, at any seasoti, put a growing branch in any place wlwro itdooe 
not fteeae nor acorch. a*»d it i« a'numt sure to root. Nearly nil growers dilftr 
na to the beat time for striking these planta txune ouliivntors reoommeinl 
November ; aoroo succeed adtutmbly by Insarcing them in May. Z Unvo long 
compromised matters Initwetm tho two oxtremea by sinking iiiiuo in March. 
They are then iKilto I olf In April ; shlftotl into 48 *» on the Ut of M»iy. Ccui# 
tinned iu n IcmjHsraturo of IKP for a fortnight ; headed aud hardened olT, and 
stood out of doors by the end of May, and recoiro iludr (Inal shift a month 
or sia weeks later. By this mode I have never failed to liavo a good bloom 
and pr(isent|blo plants, both essential for conservatory pvtr(>otea. 

9193. /VoHf Aters,— 'Here the Boiuietiia pukborrimn, Buphorbht 
quiniftoro. Begonia niiido, OoKncrla clnmahrina, will l>e lighting i!q» by 
their dassling grandeur an<l cnUvoitlng l^oauty, masses of forns« 

▼ariegated plaute, I^ato cahidiums must now Ih> watered with great oaro, ai 
the bulbs are impatient of damp during winter. Tltoso t»oginriing to geislf 
ntu&i have scarcely any water, and aa soon as the leaves t^o matured, It shmiid 
he entirely withheld, and the i^oU tumod on their sides for tlio winter. liensowi 
every dead leaf and flower os soon os they ap,> ; water in Uio morning fof 
the nest three months; keep a toroperature ot d 5 *; frerpiontly change tb* 
arrangcfneot of the plants, and only admit air in floe'^eathor. 

9196, Hhrunhowtci occupied hy heaths, azaleas, w., not in dower, mustbi 
kefii pool, dry, and clean. They may also bar/ more air than the con* 
eerwatory, and a temperature of 40 ^ will suffice, l 

9x97. Cbme/Z^.'-Whofe those havea honse delated to them, they regnire 
caiefiil management now. The buds will just be swelling, and a eoddeh 
dMtige of tempmnturo, a scarcity or ezoess of water, or a cutting of 

eold air, wUl often cause the buds to drop. Bo extremely carefttl not to give 
an exoeee of fifw-heat when i^ booosiie necessary, and mainlaia a gn^ 
growing atmosphere of 45 ^ 

9198. P<lar00niUfns,-^Tk0 same tompmtore will auSt tbeee doting the 
montJi. If worms make their appearaiioe in the poi% water ihtee or ftmr tlmee 
In msomdm with eUar Um^wOtr* The repetiOen ia neoiiaiity to iaeese 
Ibeirdiitriietiotv as them peats iMtt to Imve the imwer ^ 
irtiiali^tiredi^andeoeseiipe, oaonoteanyenlhlaefaM^ 

Meiol^y^alewtefeatiooeortikil^ BtOMt 
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dead leaf; ih\u <mt ftnd train the deooti; gbi^ Ute-flowering 
into tbdr bloomfng-poU ; keep pansies nt tbe warmest end of the hottse^ and 
glfo fire-heat enough to drive out damp and enable you to change the atmo* 
sphere during mild days or gleams of sunsblnei 
ai 99 . OreAidf See that they are deaSi kept la g temperature of kept 

dryish, and lot them sleep.— D. T* 7* 


§ Fonoma Pns M FsAirsa* 

tsm C{nfranai and CfllwolaWos,— Reraore dead leaves (but there ought 
never to be any on those plants) ; shift into larger pots ; pot off and prick out 
tale seodliu^^ ; avatcr forward plants with clear manure-water ; and smoke 
with tobacco as soon as a single apliis appears. 

aaoi. Where tho chief stock of budding plants is kept in pits, they trlfl 
require frequent looking over, to guard against datnp, careful watering, 
proper protection from frost| and all the air that the external atmosphere will 
permit of. 

aaoa. Introduce a (bw mmo kalmins, asaleas, rhododondroni^ 

roses, sweet-briers, violets, tsc, ; also, the first batch of the eerliesi-potted 
hyacinths, narcissus, and other bulbe, if the pots are fuU of roots, otherwise 
leave them another week or two plunged in old tan in a cold pit, the best of 
ell positions for them while they ero rooting. Nothing can well be easier 
tlan tho^eulture of those bulbs. The best soil for them is equal parts 
tttrfy loom end welbrottod oow orborse-maunre, et least two years old, with e 
sixth pert sharp g^tty sand. But they will grow iu almost any soil, or 
Indeed without soil at all, in damp moss, ooooamit-fibro refhse, water, or 
sand. The great potot is to choose good, firm, woll-Hpeued, rather than fetps 
bulhi^ elthougb, of come, the larger the better if limy are also welt-ripened, 
end to pot or start the^ early. Then, by keeping the tops in darkuess, end 
the roots, if possible, eVittlo warmer than the tops, get the roots es much in 
edvenee of the item m VaMsible. If the pot or glass is once full of rooti^ 
while the Item is only starting Into growth, e good bloom, with ordinetp eare^ 
is almost oertain. In this condition they may be removed to aftu'cbig-pl^ 
with e temperature effifi*, to a conservatory sliclf, pineiy, or peech-houseet 
work, or a i^tUng-room or kitdm window, with elmostontireocriidiityof 
snoeees. 

9S0> A iingte bmtb In a fS-dsed pot^ or one fn tbo centre, or tbrceyotmd 
the sides of a 22* or 24-sised pot, look well Brain the poii sndl; fill 
them with the ooni|WMit^ placing some of the rioheet end toughest tumps 
over Ibe bottom, end place the bulb m the top, sllgbUy prewdag It baie 
tbe lsoll fiomeiwoommeed ehendfblof aherp sand iebepltiosd tmdsri^ 
bulbt^lesjiliwtlioi^^ IftbeoompestiidiXtW»tmeite|Aitdi|g| 

If It Is M * ptopiw medfnm stelo^of midilni% this wifi not be noosasasjy* 
-Ifweiiijrltiii^llin^'lbnpelel^wdiyirlwe^b^ . 
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thorn la a cold pit, plun.i^ la imd oovorod orer thd top thm iaoh«t 
deep with old tan, ofnder-ashee, or iMf-moulcl : leare Uima thoia until 
thi*y are rooted ; then tnoTo thorn to a fomng-plt, or anywhero tu the tight 
tad modorate warmth to bring thorn Into flower. They iuu«t aoror iuflor 
for tho want of, nor bare an excess of water, and may haro dear manunh 
water altomately with clean, if they are placed whero the imotl would ool 
bo oflondvo. If grown in tho wintlows of liring rooms, they should be 
I Used on tho table at night to guard against oxoesMivo and abo be 
moTod out of tho draught when the room is aired. Various oriiAmental 
supports aro advertisod fur holding op tho (lowcra in lion of stakes, lu 
{Hit'CuItare, stakes aro ofton uunecctisary ; for glasses, some support Is 
gonemlly indisponsablo. Tye's uro the nu.itcHt and most oniciont I have soett. 
Hyacinths in ghmos of w.it«'r rc^juiro tho samo goner d treatnxr.t. One 
of the chiof points is to foo thit tho base of thu hulh tloos nut rrst tn the 
water ; if it does, tho chancos are that it will dreay l>il >ro routs are emiUOit 
The water sbouhi bo ohnngod dtUly at a ttunpcmtnro of 55*. fiumeiimea a 
doxon of bulbs nro ai ranged in a flat gluts dnli, cuntuining half an inch or 
so of water, which is speedily octnipie I wjih a tangh'd web of roots : this, at 
well os placli^ the bulb^ in damp iuosh in omarnentiil haskois, afTurds excel- 
lent facUiUcs fur tasteful nrnmgomont. Tho three sinking colours, red, 
white, and blue (wo have few yellows), might l>e fdacorl in very pleasing 
andoffoctivo ctmlrast, and a hri,;ht goMui band of glowing yelhiw crucusos 
makes a matchlu»Je fuiiih tut ho whole 1 dot'idu lly piofor growing hyacinths in 
matures of colour, and they cuutiaU well with narciAfttw, tuhps, anuwdrotw, and 
espaeially emeuwa. In la<d, tho whole of thoso bulbs may lie grown in juxta* 
l>o8Yt)<m to each other in ornamonttd vases or baskets, und bo iuhnitoly more 
eflTiCtivo than single |>ot8 of either dotted about hero and there on eon* 
serratory shelvos. Any vessel, |>ot, or pan, may also bo fillotl with tlamp 
sand for hyacinths, to bo kept damp ; and if oeoytiununy watered with 
mannre, they will do as well iu It as in any soil whidfev* r. The fact it, the 
kyacintii is not primarily dependent for its health /r Iw.iuty on the food or 
culture we impart : it laid the foundation of both inuiie rich soil and beneutlt 
the warm skies of the plodiling Dutchman; and ^ wo will only give Hn 
modicum of light, air, water, and warmth, it hastens to nnhdd Us rich 
beauty, and diffuse Its satisfying Imgranee Tiir our gtatiflcaUoo and detiglil, 
Fmotsre your bulbs as early as possible in Ootol>er, and |>ot or ptaoe In damp 
moos, water, &e., or in the open ground, at once. TheTollowing ere &i«t» 
tale rarieties, oquaUy adapted lor any or all of the abore modes of oultum }«w 


IM/f Tittm. 
llMiq|e«l d’OraneOf 
Jsttiks StterksM. 
Hofeise, 

AMs 


Beroime. 

LaI1«lt<rOr. 

JDtmiU WMt* 
JktmMojrta, 


B iw ties * Kayil. 

jSSSy^St 

•^1 w 


Thia. 

A lamode* 
amsfl Meeaige# de 
Prsaes* 





Aib« mttlin*. 

Kight}o^l«» 
0r«B<lM^ k 
Qr»tid« via«tte. 
tmp6ntTk» Homftin#. 
CfowB iPiifice of l!iotb«r< 
iMdt. 

JMj Htv«loolu 
MMumotb. 

Moot BUno. 

Qttfon Viotoiib 
Mropbioo* 

Jhuth IBIm, 
PHnea of Sasa-Weimtr. 
Princa FraderUic. 
liord Wellington* 

Louis Philipx>0. 
ftambrettdt. 

MurtUo. 

Llmpurtaut. 


Lftarant Softer* 
Oorriok. 

A Uiaodo. 
Blozberg. 

Comte de St PrM. 

BngU 

Argot. 

Baron ran TnylU 
Charles Diekena. 
Grand Blue. 

Grand Llltte. 

King of Siam. 
Bimrod. 

Prinoa Albert* 
Reguiat. 

William the Sirtt* 
Uoi'le Tom. 
Robioton. 

Ihuhl9 UH, 
AUda Cathertna. 
Boaqoet llojral. 


BonniietTeiidre* 
BnkeofWetUniteli* 
Frederick Gie Gfeiil* 
Ofootrortte. 
Xientenant Wegkomiu 
Panorama, 

Prlncett BoytL 
Queen Yietoria* 
Waterloo. 

Sir WUter ScoH* 


SingUm. 

Beantj. 

Caraignae. 

Ooamof. 

Ftfehall. 


Lord VVeUington. 
L'Omement <te la Katom^ 
Madame Hodaoa. 

Borma. 

Tubiflora. 


Tempel %an Apollo* 
Bultan'a PaTorite* 
Prosper Alpini. 


2204. Wimt the poxupone is to the large chrysanthemum the miolaiufe 
hyacinths are to the ordinary ones. Every child should have a dosea ter iUi 
special amnsoment and doUght ; and they are equally adapted ter all the pur* 
poeea to which the ordinary hyacinth it used. Twelve miniature byocintbs 
may be boxigUt for te. and the teUowing dozen should be purchased at 
once 


Alt>ert««->drep pink* 
AlfV«d.-Mtte, 

AUce.«»>red. 

Charloite^—whlte 1 violet eenCre* 
Beurvy— 'dark blije. 
ltabell«*~roee, tladed pink. 


JeMte*— pore whHa. 
Lucy, —pink. 

Bcillie,— violet. 
TheodtMre.— bright red. 
Mary, —deep blue. 
WiUle*— brUlianl 


2325* The price o^tho bulbs here specified varies from tef. to fie. each ; but 
by the doten they eodid be purohaeed Tor ISt. Other named soria can be 
purobaaod from 6«. a dozen upwards. Where large quantitiea are required for 
bedding or between borders* mlzed sorteof each ooknir can be bad from Sa tel* 
to Be. per dozen* or a guinea a hundred. 

aaote PoiyaHtkm and ATarctMai.— These rank on!^ second to the hyieiftth 
fyf deoeratlve purposes* and totally eolipM it in rklinesa of perteme. They 
require similar ouliuI^e to the hyadnths* and will flower in water* sand* moss* 
Ice.* hut do best iS soil. The Double Bomao is the earliest, and may easily be 
had In flower at Chtiidmas if potted in Scqptember. The teilowh^ good vaiie* 
ttei can be purchaeed teom hi to M. each* or from fla toflt. perdsaen ; or 
mined at 2#. fld. per dosmi* or Ifla per hundiwd 


Meier, •-•^wliitei* wffli 
ilKi^iBtlfliiiileir^wM wMb yA^ 
iwMitakhfte* 


Imreapi veiy 


Ovaad MMMb-*wkiK wllhMtvea esp* 

:^iiatele0faad,**-|wiiew^ 

ten e ea Ytoiteitli, whit e * wMberengesapi 
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!f 307 . JomfJiilj wro ah» beanCiful, at»fl afTcMjUve if k\}f a or a dxxnn anr 

planted in a pot ; otiuTwl^e tlivv ere too i««t^nU!o.nsi. Tho 
Jair^e dottblo anA tanjjlo nAvof-^rcntctl can Iw bouijht fn>m J#. t<» Jk a doaenf 
calturo the iJnuio m tho njirclsstis. Tulips in puts require similar tsoutnnmt 
to byaeinths. Tbo earUcat arc tlio ain^fle and donido Van Tbols; but any 
of tbo early ginglo vnnctioa wiU force. Oenerany, hotrovor, only tbo tioaiUfo 
ones aroinucU used for tbk purpose. Puibupa tUo fulluwiji^ are tm cH^tivo 
aa any : ~< 


Ittfi II nbrorum,— crimson. 

Jinjwrwfir diito.—cnmsou. 
licKbta ditto —mm«oa, 
Toori»o»ob—)'clk>« and red, rarkgatum 
yrHow. 

Dote of irork,~l'rf)n*e rrjm^<'.n, 

Cilortft Ho]ii)'~>;cIlow aud rod. 


lACatidcur.'^puro whiic, 

KxJrcmttd d*Orj~cnmsoo, 1>ordcr.dtl with 

€Kntug<>. 

Piirplo 0>wfii,— purple. 
lliuM Fia;:,'"*vod«*t. 

Crown iojprm?^*^ wbitc and crimson* 


3208. For j^rowii)!^ in pot:;, fwins*, or banket^', few btill.g can equal cjMCuncd, 
The pot« must bo 4b‘utfu-d. 3*^ uu t of vratcr fs certam da* 

stniction to tb<i!»o : any b '/I* t* soil VriU do to frrow thorn in. Tboy can 
nls-) ba grown in mow:, dampsan l, i:c., and tboir ^pnml inauHgrnu'nL may 
bo tho s.UiiO n.H fv>r liyaobjtha. They are mthi-r iinpaUcnt of bo il, or a 
connno 1 film*-sphcre. au<l can rcldom bo|.fot loll iwcr well before Ibo nddtlla 
or end of January. A list of ipmd » rls will bo (bund at pa^^o any or all 
of tlu>»o will do for pot'Custurc, dtlu r as edipngs to potn, vuncx, or bawheU of 
byacintbtq iiruvihsu*!, or or, arranged in contra^iing inuistse^i by tbom* 

selves, they tuts at one© tho briglil oit and bappn* d lool.iuij barbingors of 
apring. 

220if, i^wojrdj'npf.—TUc*?© must nal bo ovorlooked. TUo ;iy^«t way to ftnecet^t 
with Uicm in pota is to t vko up patch''!* cnl.i'j out of tbo p^arden, plueu them 
in pots, and bring thorn forward on a warm shelf or wilh t very ^^ehtk Mwt* 
AiaL Accustomed to tbo couti»anhm«blp of tho b'd'ing b!a>.t and tbo cold 
snow, they will not endura much boat; but gentle, q^itient trositment \viJl 
gotiorally bo rcwardal by tbo unf ddtug of tludr *4 ti^ty ftcll* that rin^ 

tbo knoll of tbo departed year, and ann mneo tho c nf n joyom spring, 
V<s, tho meok, ganlb au jwdrop camoa U ui in t^c days of winter, 
ji!:o Mam in tha wbi:o w.iko ol tbo moming fctar, c^^mcH furrowing all th# 
orient with lltc^ jldoa boama of bopo. O. T, U, 


I 7.— FflOT-CctTCBR irin>rK Ouia. 

aasow One of the .dttof dutimi htfro !• fhiit-presorvation. This Is jtisi ^ 
very wont month 5a tbo whole year for kooping ripo fruit of any hind, and 
m^^MdsIly trying for ripo graiMW ; ono si^'k of dmy or mildew wiU toofi 
hoooma a thoowand under ih« lii%?oaco of a Notr&ml>or %. Housoi of ri|:iW 
fttilt mtntt therefora bo oiamitted <4|ily, a$d ovary »$mk^ fotfrry or daoiiy^ 
liMifloiitofod. firet mtsst ahw be lighted hiil*oiit<imh% to onaMo y<nt 

t * 
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io give ab boili at fiont and Imck, to cgUatotUe atmosphoro andexpal 4aiup. 
Ko pkttt Tttitst, ou wy account, placed in tbe kotuso, nor a drop of water be 
iillowed to fhJl on pat!i*i, ^r-. j liclUicr must the house bo shut up close until 
the heating apparatus is cold. 

isai i* Aft incrcafo of tctiipt raturo m the absence of a current of air is most 
IftjiiviouB to rip© gnijtcs, and ca‘i;>c.« thorn to decay almost sooner than anything; 
unloiss during very coM wcatiicr, a current of air should always bo maintained 
through vineries containing ripe grapes. Heiter that the grapes should be 
slightly nhrivcllod thtui that they should be altogether decomposed. In 
^ct, tho tuuj.;hnoKs of rind induced in tho process of shrivciriug is one of the 
pro-'crva lives against decomi)Oaitioii. If tho hoiucs arc not waterproof, 
or pi inta must bo placed in thorn, tho host jdan will bo to cut and store the 
grapes tia vccomni ended last month. 

a2i2. Another groat twlnt in hooping late grapes, is to keep tho rain off the 
bor<ler .*5 in wUK h tho roots are growing. This is sornetimes eflected by thatching 
with straw, somoliincs by tho use of b* warding or txirpauUng, and oflen by 
spreading a layer of concrete, furnied by mixing six parts of coarse gravel to 
one of (pilcltdiiiio over the surfuco of tho border. If tho border has a idtch 
of three or more inches from back to front, and this concrete is put on about 
three inches thick, it will furnish a cheap and efficient watoipi^^of covering; 
Hniay bo removed in tho spring or not, at the option of lUo cul it valor. Tho 
best grapes I have ever grown wero producctl from vinos iu a border thus 
covered for three wliido years. Dutkg that entire period they wero never 
watered, andnovor sho^^cd any symptoms of ucedingit: thosarfaoo of the 
concrete In sumtrerwaa a.mietimos no hot one could scarcely touch it. It 
never cracked wit\ the buu’s rays, however, and early in October it was always 
eoroTodwith straW^ litter, to prevent the diBporsioa of that heat which its 
absorptive powers ti^fd husbanded in tho herder. 

aai 3 . After takin.^ core of the gr.apos that wo hare, lot us look after those 
that are to come. Thi^ vinery started last month will now be breaking, and a 
genial tcmi«:rature of flO" to 55'* must bo niaiatiurtod. This should not be 
exceeded during this m^mlh ; tho absence of tho sun renders rapid 
now dangerous. What is gained in rajadlty will bo lost iu solidity and 
otrength* If tho sun . should «hino, however, an iacreaso of 10* or 15* 
will do no harm, bub much good. See that the heat of the outside 
borders i» kept regular, avoiding all extremes: it may continue 5* in excess 
of the inside temperature. If maintained by tho aid of dang imd loaves, 
Awquent esannuaiiosxs and turnings will be necessary to keep it right ; serine* 
times fermenting material is also used to aid other means of keeping up the 
inUroiil temperatoro. It makip a good deal of extra labonr, but has the 
great merit of both Iheding and warming at tho same thnet. Where it is u«e«l, 
tt must be partially sweetoned befom it to Inirodueed, as t<s> much ran^ 
wmmoni* Would prove destjrueUve to the tender Ibikge of the vines. Wheii 
this is pro|H»ily attomled to, per^htips nosfbed is so giwtefht to, nor so epoodlly 
available the ybm m X have somellinefi^ when tnndng Hds meleriet 
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deneaili healthy vim?3 (niwl it i^bouM l»e turned twriee at lea»t In the 
thought timt the leaves revtdled in the fo.>« 3 , and vlhraU^l irith delight. 

2314. n»<fjr in pots may be ftUited in a lK*ltomdmt of 53 * in dimg4iod«, 
unless means are found for giving them InHlom heat over flues, iio., in the 
houses in which they are to be fniited. After they are fliirly broke, they mxt 
bo carofpDy move<l to tboir fruiting ipiatiers ; in many places the first rinery 
will DOW bo started. IVocccd aw recommcndotl k-st month. 

2215, /’rarAf'j.— -If those are wantotl next May, the htuwo, or trees in |>otS4i 
must now l>e started. They should alraidy luitv been untied, pnmed, washofl, 
fcc. Exivmin© the b'>rd*Tf« »!j|y ; water, nud top dre.-s with gtHKi inahten 
loam, if neoexsary* Sec tli.it lUo hoti&e, a^ well usthetreo^, i:A senipulmisly 
clean, so that you do not has'© to luHtc with vermin a*! well os «lui k skies 
and inclement weather for iho next six mojiths. The Iloyid George, • 
Noblesse, Onlamlc, and \'u»}.UAard jHrreh, and the lied Itomtin and V'iolette 
HAtive ncotariuo, arc the i.*eHt for early ft'reif} r. l'n)cccd slowly j give no liro 
unless oonifadlcd, and do not exccetl 4 .’i* by ih*' heat during the month. 

2216. OrcharxLllouin . — IT these are ciihor ‘•pen or unroofed, soo that the 

hungry binls do not de.irey your next >car‘s They seem fond of model 

standard troew, and in a single d ly will oUcii mar the hope# of a twelve** 
month. The lights kIjouM ako bf^ plice«lou tha«e «ti’iK!ture«, »» It 1* a dan- 
gerous practico to allow ft.mdard tr<*cs b.> be m i h boxen. The cold is idsa 
much more intestine hero than on the surface of ai rmudj or woid wall. 

2J17. Neither shouhl fig trees grown umiorghvtabeovcrlronen. The embryo 
fruit will most likely Iks dcatroyotl, and a whole month’s or six woeks* forcing 
lost in consequence. This* is a gov>d time to examine the wood thoroughly W 
acale, jec., and to paint them all over with the compost t|o» I have idready 
rccommendetl for vinos. 

2218. P{«c4.-~'Thosc swelling off niu&t be a8.%wte'l by .A w'a>*m genial nimo* 
fiphoro of 75®, and Iso waicro<l whett necessary. Tho bottom dioat will requirw 
to he oxarnined, and fenaeatiog material renewed iKsjfKihly. l%oi» intended 
to fruit next spring ood summer must be gsiar^loi any sudden eheoki 

bo kept fAithcr dry, and nM for the next throe moutlif in a temperature of 0 * 
To 65 ®. 

2219* Similar treatment, except the rnfin0, wiil wJ^it the general iioek o£ 
mcoQBdou plants. They muit be kepi slowly moving in a dryish atAie*^ 
spliero. 

2220* Much attention will be necessary to nmewing Imings, Ice., to these In * 
pits, tomaiuiaia the miuisite temperature. Corerings of mats, reed'Anmeif 
Ac., tnnet also bo applied in serere weather, '^1 sudden chai^Kes gtiarded 
apdnst* Ocoksioi^ly, too, lomo of the strmigest suecaasUin plttDte will 
require water at the roots, idfchongh the air may Im a great desi tee damp. 4^ee 
kst nienth about how to apply it*! This Is the most trying month £a the whole 
year lor pttie*piaats In pita ; hmiee thj^y mait reectre extra care and sitentleaBk 
In ilm iimntii loakes war with aU mdtniw «l hnlte «a w 
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bo who would boar up bravoly and succocd in epitoof Kovotuboif liltis iiUlSr 
to rumcmbor Shaks?poaro’« precept against ill-fortuue 
You were used 

To say, extremity was the trier of epirite j 
That common ciutncea eommon men could bear, 

That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Hliow’it mastership in Costing, Hot Fortune** blown, 

\i hcn most struck home, being gently warded, eme 
A noble ennui og.** 

J), T. P, 

§ S.— Hotbed a:sd Frame Ccltivatioj?, 

2221 . Cucumbers and melons will require the same treatment as tliat re- 

iommoDcIed in January. Heat is most necessary, and, to a certain degree, 
the more the better : in some families they arc wanted all the year round, 
^hls, of course, necessitates the culture of them at this time of the year aswoU 
as any other ; and although the difllculty is greater, in proportion to the short- 
ening days and coldov tdr, still they can be grown, and in some cases must be 
grown. liOt the j’oung gjirdencr remember that the main secret in growing 
thorn is a steadj* moist heat that never falls below 70®, and is bettor kept 
up to 80®, and may advantageously bo elevated to liO" in the d.i^tlra0. They 
must roccivo no chill ; so lung as the roots work kindly, and the loaves revel iu 
a sweet moist heat, they will do well. It is needless to repeat directions that 
have already boon given in full ; but this much more may bo mud, the causes 
of success or failure should bo obscrvetl an<l remembered ; it is only by so 
doing tliAt proficiency is to bo attained. The best cultivators will affirm 
they have had mnnW fuihsrcs ; but failure has given no discoui-agemcnt, but^ 
rather afTordcwl a strimulus to incrcavcu ctfoit till success has rewarded their 
pains* \ 

2222 . Cefif JPjaiuex.^I have ol»Kvrvetl that the plants in these are often 
treated m if they weib more temler than they really are. The object is 
not so much to 8tirattlat\» them into growth, but to protect Ihcra from such 
Injury fWwn frost and «d)rms m they would bo exposed to in the open air. 
Ciun saUvd, endive, lettuce, cauiulowcr, parsley, caiTots, radishes, onions, 
and many more light s, are not so tender hut that they w^iJl stand out 
of doors j but then th^y keep so much Itctter and fresher under tho pi'otec- 
lion of frames, that it is well worth while to have a few lights devoted to 
them. They also begin to grow rather earlier in the spring, and couiiuuo 
giiowiug later in the autumn, than they iroukl do if quite exposed ; hut It 
fthoiild ho siricUy observed not to keep them in any way close, so as to hiwed 
mould If any monldineas aoome, k is a sure sign that they are kepi too 
oSoea. IM the plants hare lull exposure as much as possible, just as if the 
phmte were growitkg out of doors, with just the aid of the Hghis to pveteel 
them in esse ef sh^ frosts, heavy raii^ snow, fog, or winds, should they 
ha more than m^naiy* Water shouhl be glvon rather enrefnlly* Avoid 
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giving; enoiigh to cbitt tho w^ti | a modlum iiato, latter 
Is bettor tbaa tbo least overwettisg, es|>doal)y in ft'osty wo&tber* 

2233. Seeds of nulisbes, lettuce, and small sak^iiug, may bo sotra anj 
time during the month, or any time in tbe winter. They wUlgormlnoto 
slowly, but may oomo in very vmtul in the S|»ing ; the latter will bo remly In 
about a month. In frosty weather the i^rotoction of a mat will, in oddiilon to 
the Ugbts, be snfliciont protection for moat of ihoao things j but if they become 
lh>sen, do not expose Uiom im siubioiily, 

2224* Gerden-framos are very useful for protecting other plants than tbra# 
above named. Many plants, m pinks and pan-Hioj*, stocks and chrysanGtemums, 
and indeed many plants ginorally accounted hardy, when planted in the 
bordms, will, when in pots, require the protcetif»n of a frame, or, If planted la 
a bed of soil placed within iho frarno, they will tkuver earlier and stronger. 

2a»5. The treatment for violoU has been given in fuU,’-*llmt of most dwarf 
plants is very similar ; it is thereforo unticceK<wvry to ro|;*oat what has boon 
already said ; but I have often kept bulbs la cold iVrtmo*it, and fount! Iho plan 
answer admirably. If rpring-fiowcrlng bulbs nro poited and placed closo to* 
gether in the frames, and covtTcd with about font incbcft of mu! or old tan, 
and left so till Febnmry, they may then be uncovei cd mid oxpoKod tu the light i 
they will thei begin to gvom and flower mlmiiably, When plunged in tbk 
way, they nco<l not bo imoovcrud until the time ttuted ; indeed, I liave known 
tlicu flower best if nut uncovered till they grow through iho covu ing. 


( 9.— \Vr?!Puv.* CJatiplmno. 

2226 , Window*ptaftU now itHpiirc to bo curtfully mnnngon as regards ex* 

posing them to tho open air, and should bo ndapu.<I to the timo of tlm year. 
Those who have overgi'ccns for winter, br^idos fJowcni^f: b/** fho sum* 

mor, can manage tu bavo tho out^tdo sills ahvays finiUlud; a few of the 
former will bo found very usoful, as they a 0 cjiftilypnajittgo*!, and maybe 
placed in the north a«p<*et in the summer, and biYnig|lt b«rw;trd in the wintot*. 
The best urobably aro small plants of cutnf’cr« ; thiit is, pities, coflanf, rmd 
c^'presses : ibeso always look neat, and may be kept ;Snii;dl ; but other ever^ 
greens may also do very well. Au<ntbas, abd uthcn?,“«a>>ore oil, 

Uuristiaii% in dwarf bushy plants, are invaluable ; but when standing mi 
a window*sil!, tliepoU containing tho routs should not be expomd to frost tl 
is a mistake to suppose they can stand it wlihoui Injury r no pUnts con dk> •• 
to keep them in health. During ibo winter they must be taken Inside on 
frosty nighty or ptonged in moss or some such matcrlial 

2227. Indoor plants should looeii^ at! the li^ht that can ho given them ; the 
eirenittitaiiees of their position, the^sbort days, kc., tend to diminish It ; If 
fhould not Im dimhiiidied by plaeiiig tho plants further from tbogkise^m 
cun'btlkeliied* In watering, also, iislitUe^re ganUon must be «afrril 94 
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Hioitt w« less ftblo to ftf^propmtc it now tliun in warmer weatber ; it is thoro- 
^>{9 moro Ukoly to stogrmto. Kxamlno the droini^e^ and ee£i that It U snfH* 
cr|(^ to carry off all »urpUi» water, and allow no dead leavca to mould and 
disfigure the plants. Plante having ornoraontal foliage will be found very 
uteful; they furobh a variety sufiiciont to satisfy all tastes and conveniences, 
and many of them are very suiUble for window«cultui’e. Fnrfu^ium ifrande 
has been already inoniioned : it docs well in a mteturo of peat, loam, and sand, 
and win always carry a good foliage midor ordinary management. 

ssaaS. Centavna r/^ 7 hnocarjm is a white eilvery-lcavcd plant, which, when 
properly gi'ow’n, assumes a palmdiko hiibii, and always looks well, C. 
tim is another sort of equal merit. Cineraria otherwise known 

m Busty IJol), is somewhat simUar, and is often grown as a window-plant* 
These and some others of liko character will boar tho ordinary tomperaturo of 
the season, and require no more than the mere protection of a dwelling-room. 
Those who possess ii plant-ca«o liko that invtmtcd by Miss Maling can ascend 
still higher, and add CahvUums, some of which nro very beautiful. Tra- 
doscantias. dractenas, begonias, &:c,, may rocoivo a piano, and will bo found 
oxcootlingly onmtncidal, Jinny orchidous plants of singular habit may also 
bo suspended within tho cane, and will havo an admirable effect, os those can 
testily who have soon those cases o^hibilod at tho horticultural shows. 

aa j^. Tltei’o aro again many jilanta valued for their peculiar scent. Numerous 
species of goranittm po»J»e^#> a veiy agrccaldo scent ; several sorts of dlonnas, 
tho lomou*sccnted vcrbcima (A/aysia ci’fnodoni), balm of Gilead {Dracih 
cephatumeanaritme), may bo grown os window-plants rcqtdring no {mrlicular 
ti'catment beyond wliat can bo given iu n. window. 

2030. Some plaiite, again, are valued for tho scent of tho floivers. Among 
these, gardenias stand conspicuous. Tho best is easily grown os a window- 
plant. Ma,gnidi<t faseata is bcaulUtilly scented when in flower, and is a hand- 
somo plant when notVn bloom. Tho:>e who value plants for this quality should 
havo a good supply of hyacinths and uarcisu^us to flower iu March and April* 
It is not too late to get thorn, provided it is dono early in tho montli. 

itz$u Chrysanthemums will now bo in bloom. In order to miiko tliem last 
as long a« possible, lot thorn not bo kept close or damp ; give plenty of fresh 
air ; water with weak liquid manure. I>ot them havo a liitlo sun maming 
aflernooiii, but not enaugh to make them flag. 

9230. Oitcn IDS. —Those who take an interest in the cultivation of Orchids, 
and do not grudge os]>eiisc, will do well to add to their colloction some of the 
latest varieties w-hich have been introduced by Mr. B. Williams, of HoUoway. 
Anfisctochilua Tummii This is one of the most beautiful of the gentts, poaseei^ 
the advantage of being a strong and &ee grower; the tenvoi are broad ovate, of 
n tieh bTonae colour, fteely marked wit^gedden ratioiilations. AnsetoeM* 
liits KobUb (Fhyaitrus) $ A very pretty Aid distinct vamty, with ovatedasKW- 
olate hmvet, of n hre»iay-gre<m oolemr, distinctly traced viHi lilvery 
maiichift cn up^ iurfiMO* This ahmJtes a good fcAast hUAh Cahutllte 
Thmet^i This will jpiove a vmM addition lo our winter fiowcnagOr^iidt; tim 
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petals or are of Iho pun'st wliile, with oottlro of n olonr flosli colour; \i 

coriUnucs floworijijj from tlio same for scveritl mootlw, CjpriiK^vliMjsi 

coocolor; A verr aoci Ix^autiAil stm'CsjN’ci«sfWFWilSk!4*uluw?ijn,«fmarkHHk 

for Us yellow Jlowors, whirl* ait* hx^rne^ upon rhoeoluir-ri’J its 

beautiful vnriepited leave's, which ore richly «i<vttlod in two j!i.badc» of <h;rk 
grt*en. Cypripedium Dayanumt This b umloubtodly tme of the mmt bcauitiVil 
additions to the charinm,» class of Oypripodiumt«> The fulis;’c is beautifully 
variegatoil, and the j[l<orors arc very h‘r(p% cxoccdin^j «ii inches in diaiiwtcr. Tho 
upper petal whuo, with lines of lively ^rccn; the two lower arc of a rtHld 4 >*h» 
brown* intermixed with and mauvo; Up tw<» ftud a half inches iu 

lentftU* of u ri'tMidi-hnovn colour; upper part imunc* spottiA with white. It 
bIo<»m'ii durin.,Mhe winter and sprinj* m<»nth«, and cotitiiiuoa in perfection frtun 
six to eij^fht wreks. Kpidendrum KnilHwn*; A new frma 

the mountain rrf^hm t<f Mexico, formitig bree branching spike, s of 
as many liOy lovely roj-i -c^tloured or rsits) •purple brofobpottdied ilowrr^^ each 
one ttiul a half to iwu }uc!ie'«( acros*., having nbo the ttiivnuUige i>f u very frec- 
growirtg habit. Biuntu; A iimgruficuiit <ipccb*s, to U, 

Aiexaudrao and O. crwpurn; the sf*pids and p^dAb, ttcutolV bwiw*^hapod and 
w'ary, white, tinted wuh Idu^h, mud aii^pMc toly spedt^d with r<:a'<0( the lip 
obkmg and fnnged, and marked with a yellow blot. h. Od'‘ni«'g!«wim 
A fine variety, with the habit of O. na viuiu majus, and produong larjge panicle 
of flowers, nchiy sptflled; the fw’pab nnd*|iojal!t fddong-ligni'dc »c«jtKinitt<% and 
tin* lip nearly of the same form » nilh ft btt?tat>‘ b»^;e, and dcntirulate margljf)* 
DibaitogUissum llatUu Tins b <*ue of tin* fine?.} fj»**uenof tUia grand g4*n»te rtf 
epiphytes, Tlu‘ flrwers arc large, utardike ; the »epab and tab abnost wholly 
diocokte. with yelb«w margins and bbdehes; mid the lip white, with 
brown blotches, acutiiiiiato and fiiody fringed, Odontogl</J«ftiim fAdiatum: A 
tplfmdid stove epiphyte from Jfew Granmla, Tlie st^pcls and pf*tal« of its large 
flowers aire cbix'olat^'-brown, with tlw margin and somit ^]^gbl blotches yellow ; 
iho Up nearly while, panduriform, and finely fringed cm the cUtnod tjni^rinf 
portion. Fhaltcnopds buddemanmana : This beautiful and remyrkahV sjiocdo# 
is a moftl wedeome addition totbe universally ttdmir**d getjun to which it bcrhmgij 
the loaves are ligbt-gn en, same »ise and form thosje of B. ro<r», 'Hic flowinw 
arc white, with the sepals ami petals barrcii transvomly with nmctbyat-ptArpIo, 
and tho Ixont of tlic lip violet. 
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Lktmitr, Ufi Jftfi ttK-nth»of our yciifi 
wns, m its nanso indicates, the tchth of the Ilimian 
coltiKlar. Although the thermometer often siulu» 
heiow freciing during this month, the frosts are 
Kthl ui of Lpg contlnuanoo. Ituio and wind abound, 

Sullen and lad, with ell hit rinini; Irtin 
Of lapourt, clouds, and itornit,*' 

Tbo varUttions of temjHjraturo aro sranHor then In Kovotnltcr, 
Thu main temperature of the earth, one foot beneath the stir- 
face, w 41*13”; nt two foot, 42 SS®; that of the atmoaphero being 

233.P December gives unmistakable signs of winter ; the last Ih^ring leaf 
ba« fallen from the beech and oak, and it will occasion no eorprise if one rise 
•omcmcming to find an unraHed expanse of snow ovompmding the earth* 
Kovonboless, a few ilowm aiiU linger in the garden ; the ddkate amd hragraiit 
Chinese rose tUI) bloom!^ if not so rich in hue or powerful in odour as et 
mideummer, the abaence of other ilowcni rendon them h^y nduahle. Tim 
•tardsheenemone. too. eomethnei onliTem the Deomnber bordoTj as 4 eoe te 
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OUB COLOURED PLATE.— No. 32. 


57. Jtuar.inth : Sir lUnry Thi« Tcrj olioic* VMfltiif WM ftilNlMi 

by Mr. P»al, of Ctomb. Tbo colaor i« briUtMit, «iid of A 

wbat poeultiir abade ; ib« flow«r alao ia eoropaot a»4 welt farmed* 

58. Thuvbi^rym Frayrans.~~Mr. B. B. WilUanit, of tbe VietoriA Nvrtefy « 
llotioway, who mlrodooed ibia beaoUfut otimbfs^, give# it ibe bigbeet o)i»r«o« 
trr. ** It couitnuet flowering/’ be aaya, '* Ihronghoot the year, b«t U» 
priooifial periodja during the wmier tnontha. when white llowera are eoaroe, 
Aitboogh grown in a warm atorr*. it baa never ahown any vigna of red a|dderf 
a moat important feature in tbia claaa of planie." 

59 Asafea : Pnurcmof ion,— Tbia beaaiifal Aaalea wm» ralaed by a Will* 
known and moat aneceeafn) enliivator, Mr. Jamta I very, of Dorking. Wb«A 
firat eabibited, it waa regarded aa one of tba fineat Aealeae ever prodnoad^ 
and it ia very likely to masntatn Ua bigb poeitioit. 

60. Cin4frarms : Ftfjtissr qf tha Bay, and EUm^ — It la btrdty poaaibla to 
place any limit to improvement in planta. What wmald they, who rtiiMMaber 
the early Ctnerariaa, aay to anch magnificent a]jeciro<nia aa Flower of tlie Bay 
$ and £Uaa P No one ever conieroplated inch en id^vanoe when tbia flower 
^ waa flret brongbi nnder cultivation. 

6t. JBtprmia — ^Thia ia aaoUier of t£e floral beantiee for wldeli 

the pttblto are indebted to the ptraevertog indf^atry of tbe Meeare. Vallob, 
of CTbeleea. It waa aoni from Sontb America by their collector, Hr. Tmm* 
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lAumlitus *rith it» elustcr« of hairH>pua<iHl flow^m ; mti) Itt tho tJ^rubliery tb# 
arbutui pres<fiatA tho aiociitir apjtcaranct® of mltiy strtitwlmtt^-Uko fhiH oa 
the satnebraDch with dciicaUo tnis^os of white flovrore i a»d the welhktuvwa 
clomailt^ the “truvikr'Hjoio'^of old (lorant, *' dc^^hetU find t^domeih wmiMend 
hedges whom |>eopk imvoU, which k also tortnoU Vir»riu’» Uower, hf r«ik«oti 
oftheg^>wi]y ^Imdowo which it muketh with it» Ihiok btiAhitig ai)<S oiimbinj^, 
n!»d Oid Mtin'd Iktaril fmm tho hoary a{i{;M^'i^r.mco of tho Aoodi^ which mnsif} 
ion;? m li»e I’n thosio wo m%y add the ivy nud holly, with iU hrijU^ht 

md borrio«, and tifo Jiii-itlohio, and tho Oliri^tmas rtw, whioh ttwatats at the 
I'hrUlinw ip>!-ir>d ; but wonderful is tho cln&Rj^iio a low w<;okH have taadOi*^ 

“ Mr t(»rr l ourl Cthitn, and mjr whnlit oou! 

At Ihv fciu';tj»l, rtch «nii«rU of tbro iratt.*, 

A»iU ti'ttbfrAUi 

Ofth«* fA'ioifr «*'f«»** ot iv * aad ♦.ho ffar'ii latl iro»e 

lliF>MVtiv baniJN Ihtu hroad 

IHrt Un IT dfttfih vvcLil y j 

IK*a>i5r )t*nj.O' lU** bolh'v'.^k, 

» IJ/Mioiiy hatJ^T lijr (ijjti Mv. ' 


• § 2.- ri.owicn 0 ami Hun? 

Many anjatour^f me tetuided todcfot ihtjr gurdena nntli brighter 
pro^l*eetf? and mum gcuial weather tempt them iotiU to tlroir u^ual hdxmri; 
whilht nothin,? moro lilienilly rewards pr<>j»cr uttoiai<ni-*-notl»ing ersudA a 
«e\omr fxinaUy for nogkel —than a gard»:n. ThoKO who would pay aueo^ful 
liomagc at the slinne of floral beauty niiud emulate tho chivalrouAeld knlghin 
in ticif*denying cotitinuotis devotion. A wcck^i* cold imiifff rence nr aiudiai 
neglect may counteract tho talxmrs of years, and render ViugiWry Twost of our 
future ciTorts to rogain tho igruilc of iKjauly. It should mjver bo forffotton that 
gfrtrdcuing ditTcrs from mod purMUdH in this— -that it has u> do with life; and 
whether vegetable life is seu.dtivc or not, it rexenu lu^^rythio^f bkc indbndty, 
or neglect, with as inucdi doteroiiiiatl ua and energy hf not »o p.^AKiouatefy 
or Kuddenly) if it wero. Ivn^rlb, ;ur, a^)d wab-r ; ihcjie, with the addilton 
of hefit, comditute tho raw maUr'nd out of which dhc flowers wcavo their 
i>eauty, the fruit it# rich nrowa and <k!i.' 3 :ou» Iflaroud^, Not only the l»»ire Atr 
and water, but boUi 6o impure as to bo totally <hwtrbctive to aulm&l life, Afie 
ftb 3 *.>rbed by phmta m*\ tran#f»rrmcd by thoir vIUl iwid ctierniai.1 foree# lntci 
colour* of iniiniiitblo beauty, and aweot odour*. MateHaU of almilar alia* 
mieal and fdiyausal qualitie# are niouldtwi into ©very* ccmeeivabla viirhiiy al 
ahapa, and tinteil wiUi all tho colour# of tho raiolmw. Loavo# of 0 m ttalforttt 
teitiwathrmighout* are variegattwl, cither rogularty or eapHcioualy, with lad^ 
whit«!» yalJow, or green. Whotber colour la a quality of bodh% or otto jpiaiti* 
otdar paixi of loaf or flower ia endowed with Um marvelbti* |30war of fufleetl»|lf 
unity paiiiouhur coloarod rav of %ht» Use ixiyitcry I# aiiko groat aial 
paat out. 

3030. Setiimtamvmmtbm imjuCrt • peimaar fSi«b»adia«t«dwM«ttt 
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gardim«ng pumtUs, and tcntl to ennch and strengthen onr own flpiritnal anti 
jnoral naturo whilo wo aro oRfj:jgcd in beautify iug tho earth. They also help 
to ftofttaln and intcirbt, wlicn cold winter has swept all beauty out of sight 
with his withering breaths, and give to our winter work almost equal charms 
to that posscflftod by our summer labours of lovo and xtlensuro. In many 
respoets the former is even of more importance than tho latter. It is only 
those who dig, plough, and bow In winter, that have any right to roup in 
fammor or autumn. 

2»37. Now Ih Iho time to plan and lay tho foundation for tho future beauty. 
Half tho gardens in the country are mUcrublc failures, titl/or l:»ecauso they 
hftTO no design, or because it is so stupidly confused or obscure as not to bo 
'^icrrcptible. A garden without obvious design imprinted en itjt eurfaco is like a 
houHo with neither »d»apo or foim<hition. Fortiinatj'ly such mi abortion of a 
hou:so is St«p<i««iblo, and nufortunately sueh j^anlens are not only poasiblo but 
common. A h w trots, siiru-lis, nnd plants, doited about as if they biol corao 
down from the heavens on tho tail of a water- spout ; some u^dy, eaiarioiaus 
Irtmp^ of Boil, called chimps, bods, or ^.hrubbery ; a Hulo of everything every- 
where, and mastics of nothing nowhere, and tho par lvu is finithed. Now, I 
wish to burn It dt cp into every mind, that what the ic^dptor is to a block of 
marble, tho f'ferdoner of eurrcct, orderly, s\Ftenv,‘.;r, refined taste is to a 
garden. It would just boas truthful to erect n rt te.lt block that had only 
received a few nule blows with tho hammer, aiul term it a mastorpici'c 
of Bculptural to dignify many of tho aboriionij that disfigure natural 

•eenory with the iiiuncis of ^pvvdena and pieasurc-gro>md.u 

0238. It i« tho imprint of »nind that imj;)arls tlio chief charm to rnafier» 
Intellect, sjurit, genius, loaf) from the block and the canvas, and enchain u« 
by their Hwinutiog blu^rins. Tliey should alr;^ rise op to meet m fi'om every 
good garden, nnJ Cv»i^summ.ato ou»' onj^ument. Having got the ground into 
tho,proiKjr shape, forVhich tliroetiuns have already been given, that it is 
also inado of tho K'st quality. Borne instructiono for doing this hove ftirottdy 
appeared in this work, Good, properly i»rci)arcd soil is of the first im- 
|M)rtantM» in the kitchen-ganicn ; it ia even of greater importnnc'o here, Tho 
iHWOiaaent nature of the plants introdueod into shrubberies and flower- 
gardens rendeiw tho uturo iioprovoment of bud aoit diflkuli, and well* 
lilgh impossible. All who value rapid, healthy growth must see iliat every- 
thing iwMsible is done to ameliorate the soil belbre planting. November k the 
host month In tho whole year for planting ; and prcsnmtwg that tliis opera- 
tion is still goltig on, 1 will now give someinstnicUons how and whal to plant, 
^nd, first, large trees and slmths. To gain time, the^ are largely used in 
luany plaeeo. Tho effect cd ton or twenty years* growth k gained on any 
given spot at once. Titui Is of iimnenso In^purtanoe In the lifetiiiie of a man, 
moA the pifnetioe of tmtsploxiilnf largo trees it iboreloto popniarihiid highly 
lo he oomntended 5 ndihor it ihe«o muedr risk of fikikro with prc^iiautioii 
end tklll, end it is not to expoodvo as many Imagine. With the aid of 
IMhiildiiL^ patent timka^(daniiitig maohinei^ trees of almost any ckaemay ^ 
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and «xp6dltioiHly rentiwetl : in feci, tliw mnchincs forcttUy tmuem 
earl^ nmi roots, and oil, with tho minimum rii^k or bnt 1 Iwo 

moved my larjjo trees and shruUj?, fltJ feet high end iti dfemeiifr of 
toj», with no other machinery than a few ittr«>ng i 4 ank« nailed on n 
harrow sledge. In tiib mode of imnsjikntjog, a trcuch ia dog tvumd tho 
plant at a distance fiM'm the Iwde of t^’O'thh tU the diatnoier of tlm topi and 
to a depth of two to feet, according to the ago and aiao of i\m 
character of the aoU, doj'th of ivota, Kc., leaving « apai-e of fh>m two to Uiirea 
feet at the hack of the tree untoucheth At the mtm time, the fri»nt, or (>art 
where the tree i« intended to mmo uwt, should be npproat hcnl at an rsisy 
angle of inclination, extending fr»iui twu to tlotc feet hcyoiul the circiimUniMset 
of the trench already begun, Thceanh i« r.ipjdly ren.<tv< d from the trtneh ; 
the rot>t« ourefully j*tv^crvo<l nM you Th-' of the bull in thoiHiatr'a 

most l:»e dcunnlnud by the natur<? of tlse sjuI nn^l kiwe *d the plant, its more 
hi/eUeilo.vs coijse^iuoncu than the j»n‘'cn a. »n of the r^opi aa tjie reiweval 
ol the earth proceed*. 

2J39, A fork be uswl ^eparato th?' rvH>f» from th.e and they 
should carefully boul lack and ct-vcml o\cr mdi! the work »# fSnUhed. 
After eicavattng from <‘ue to three left boyojid the Une of the Inde of the 
tree or shiHb, acoording to its sire, introduce into the vacant f;paft« a slcilgt 
or low tnick ; cut through the M»li 1 part hi ttic baek l*nu, and ilw tree will 
rest on the machine, Xh.K should bo furniHhed w iili feur at the comein^ 
through which ntfic."* or cordn should ho fusu.ued nnd firmly iised to the bole 
of the troo. Of oour;v^ w)mo soft stiWian<’e. i*tich «» Imy or mortis, will be 
introduced between the bole and iho cords, to prevent flivra chafing the bark. 
The tree i» then ready for removal ; the nreosiary fcl<'4»e or tmaujal j>ower 
can 1*0 i^JpUcd ; the plant will al^^h^ gently up the iucmicrl i»Unc, nnd may ImJ 
convoyed any diataocc dc^irod with fuvilify* Mon>cUjfe,» it inuy be imposwibb 
to ilx the coni through the buck riug;^; until the treV u out of the hole. Ill 
that, and indeed m any case, c<*riiiJ had bitter bo /tiiwhcd to tbo top, and 
CArcfully held by men, lest a t*»o strong vibration of tlm top ahould uf*«et 
the machine, or b>pfde the tree over, Arrhod utjl'j* destination, the hole, ff 
the troo is large, will 1 ^ found to have an inclluHl plane on <mch aide tO 
oimble the horns to walk through. Whew the bull mrivea towarda the ct'tttri 
of the hole, the horsos stoft. If the tice is not Uh> heavy, the irtmk m sMgo 
is pHsod up by manual strength, and tho plant gradually slid olT. If vsrf 
]}cavy> a strong chain is |*as»e(i under tho ball, aitochot! to a cample of sirong 
mowlmn ; the horses oro applied to the other end of the iimk| and iho itm 
drops off Into its place. The roots are corefany tmikue, and spread thrmigli*^ 
oat the whole moss of soU ss tho{*rooefta of hllSngupgoeson; three ititmg peels 
etw driven in to form a triangle, and raSs soourcly femd to them oeroiii the 
bdOi to keep it imiaorablo, the top mluced there and then in ma^kstnalio^ 
pt^ 3 |KWtkm toihe muiik^ roots mag have sug^ered ; O^ whede thoroughly 

dxoadbed and jpuddled inwithwiftmv •hd eovered ever with fenr inehes W 
to woideir eeld o&i drought mti the epeiwtfeii it eomideio. H thie 
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operation i« irell performed, tbe loss will not average motw than froee five te 
eight iior cent. The principle involved in all planting is the same, and only of 
secondary importance to securing as many healthy roots as possible. X place 
tbe stability or immovability of both root and top afterwanls. When it is 
otherwise, every breoae that blows is analogous to a fresh romovaL No sooner 
do the roots grasp bold of the soil tl^n they are forcibly wrenched out of it 
again, and the plant lives, if nt all, as if by miracle. Tbe planting of young 
trees and small shrubii is so simple os scarcely to require instructions. 
Always make the hole considerably larger than tho s|)aco required by the 
roots, whethor fow or many, so that they may find soft rocently*movod soil to 
grow ill ; and yet tho soil must not be left too loose. If so moist as not to 
need wntoriiig, which will moisten and also consolidato the soil, it may bo 
gently irocUlen down round the roots. 

<2240* Jn roforenco to tho proper diatanco at which sltrubs should be planted, 
much depends upon tho object in view. A safe rule, however, is to plant thick, 
and thin qviickly ; from three to four feet is a good average for small shrubs and 
trees, lu ibroo years, two out of three plants should bo removed ; and in 
planting it is'nvoll to introduce rapid gi-owing common things amongst choioe 
plants, to Hurs\theiH up ; only tho nursing must continue too long, nor the 
nurses permonoiltly establish tJioinselvcs to the injury of tho children. This 
U loo often thoV^'so, an<l nearly ©very shrubbery I have soon has suffered 
more or loss to a n\inoua extent from this oiiusc. But if tlio more ofKiraiion 
and diaianee of platting is imporUuit, tho mode of arrangement is aUU mors 
sa Nothing can will lie more unsaiisfuctury than tho preroot stylo, which 
may bo called the doting Kystoiu. iVThaps a dozen varietiov of shrubs are 
planted haphazard all over nn aero or two of grouml. Tho only principle 
kept In view is that, strong or weak, they shall be planted at intcrvtds of the 
samo dUtanoo, The nsalt is a dreary monotonous mas© of tiresomo same* 
ness. Whatever the form or extent of shrubbery, lay it down as a first 
principle that it shall bo phiutc^l in dUtinot gn^iqB, and in mosses of shrubs 
or troos. Bingle plants, st such dii>tancea as to allow them fully to devdup 
thoir characteristics, are ilOhirable as s{*ociinons, and a& a nocosss^y and 
ple;u 9 log acoompanitueut of tbe gardeuesquo style; but a shrubbery should 
bsaimissof shrulis, not a <amgoric.H of single s{>ecimcns, however {jerfeet; 
fkr Idss must it be a Uigglcvly*piggk:dy patch oi imperfoct plants. X^lant every 
thing In groups. Is you^ shrubbery of serpentine form f*-*XiCt every separate 
sweep, as far as practicable, have its specific fUmUbing, X*ut vari^ated 
holly in tliat prominenevt berberries in that reoess ; green yew herc^ golden 
yonder ; rortugal laurel in this, the next box; beyond them, eommoii huawl, 
rhododendrons, arbutuses, juniiwn, iudmlaa, asaloas^ end heaths, *6 In their 
tm ; the seme with deciduous shrubs, which might geneeally be iairodiiioed 
behind the evetgroens ; Ulam here, denudes there i^iikdelphusieif spitsMUb 
tfilMe, mud laharnunut*^] in groups. 

tt«4r. hi yetir sbrubbery stmlght m ribbon bonier of shruihi^ tlK»: 

dwarf Ifdmnkusas, tall standard Ifiam, white eyiingms or deolsiM, yows^ 

; wlogmtud hslbes, bo^b dwurf yew*, i^odod«n4iu«)^ 
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btrt, ericflM, or d«rarf varblioj» of jmhina, TUit, uml many 

amtngemcnts, world look woll ; ouly koi^p tho principle of ijmupittg osr 
tnasaing the didoront eort« together. The eaiue prhkciple a^^jikltee to 
The regtUar pieettim aud erhorctum hate of late ytura hlleded u* to the 
that trees, ae well as ehmbe and Uowers, iiro moet olTiHrUre in mwmm* 
Gnmdeur is frittoied away in the attempt to grow tingle pretty troee. An 
an extromo illustration of my meiuiliig, look at a aingW Hootoh fir,— how poor 
ib© oSfoct. lx>ok at a forcal or a clump of them, — how rich and tmigniheonu 
To bring out the indiridual Wautice of every tn*e is a Jautiahl© object, and ii 
the chief object of pinctums and arb<»rtttum*> ; l>ut it is wreieh'>d taalo to 
•acrifice the gra«<l effect of masses for the anle of growing single spccjiwono, 
224a. Unless, therefore, in the amaliest places, plant all hardy tree# in 
groufm or mo-oes by thein'mflves- The different groups be »o arranged, |J 4 
reference to each other, »» to heighto** the peculiar chametcri sties of *^ud.u 
Uven in the massing of pines alone, there i* i**:i>po for o^jnsidorablo jndgtviout 
and the exeroiaeof groat la’^te; and ihtdr lolavton to other of doc!i» 

duouA trees may rory much make or uiar the I'cauty ol uU concerned ; h«n 
it is now time to proceed to amwer thcqnosihui— AV hut mu I to pljuit t 
2243. Fu«t, mihe piuctum, if ^|J^M5o iwrmUs, phtut taoy phio that wUI 
«»<lure our^limftto. If «|rtico h liaiited, and economy to be jftndioil, the fbl’^ 
lowing will probably suit : — 


Araaesria imbricata... 
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M ooDadcusii 
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3244, The di»Unco of thc«o tvcci from c:ich olhor must be dotermked by 
kheir height, which ha» been givou hero for that purpose. None for perma* 
oont effect »houhl be plnutod nenrer to each other than throe times their osti- 
ntated height. This will afford breathing-room, and g^ve laelUtios for seeing 
them. If the ground can bo thi*own Into rough and unoven ritlges, it will show» 
Lhem to most advanttigo. Kothhig can well look worse than the common 
practice nf placing cacii ti^eo on the top 01 a Uttlo mound, raised on level 
ground for that purposa Tlio troo looks as if it were keeping sentry over a 
miniature potato-heap. Tbo different classes should bo planted in groups, 
both for the sake of effect and to suit their varying heights ; spruces, larches, 
Bcotch junipers, cedars, each having their own crunpartment in the pine* 
turn. An arboretum is simply an extension of thi« idea, including nil known 
hardy treo?. The same principles, in roforenco to distance, gro\jping, Ac. , will 
also bo applicable hero. Ah sometimes tlio whole of the ground in either 
is not moved previoun to planting, very large holes will l»e necessary to aecuro 
the welbbeing of the trees from 8 to 10 feet in diameter, and from 8 to 4 
feet deoxi, will not l>e too much for a Wolliiigtonia. If the soil can be well 
trenchod, mixed, and returned into the bolo tu'o or three months before 
planting, BO much the belter. 

2245. The following trees may clUior Imj planted singly in the aftorctum or 
in omamontal gi’oups at the luick of shnibbories, or in parks or pleasure- 
grounds 

Paiiuil or inlirc Evergreens. 


Arlttliw Tnedo 
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,, iiiuriruiu 
fijium'os fuPt ww«f ‘s 
n Istifolis 
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Qiierca# btic'MnVPBns crimps 80 to 100 

,, lU*i 40 80 

„ Utiform 20 — » 

,, 20 — 

„ Buber (curk<^treo) 29 90 


Deciduous Trees, 


A«scis ilalihrimn .. ... ... 
Acer pIsUnchies (the h'orwsy 

maple) 

Bteitdo-pintsiutt (the 
sTcsmoro) ... ... ... 
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BetuU albs (common Inrcli) 
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2346. Elms mtai be ii.lro<laml ; aa^ I have p{irpms^f exdaML 

tbo tvssh, m their roots nia alocg n^wr the mxrkctt, «tiirvi»g Qrary tw in ib«lr 
vjcinUy, )wt«i ttu> top U never etifileiootly sbriktag to tl*» bojoi/ tbosf 
iadkt. With the «lm the cano U dithroni ; altV>ugb a gvmt fowJar, axidi on 
indbhmia rauUipIkr ef gre^tijr m>U^ ita oO'ect iti pmk or 
m^mty li iriagiUtWotii io ibo ostretuo* 





Evcrgmn. Shrubs* 


Aeiil)«Jftponieft «.« 4 to 8 Cistos cyprinf (ilio eoDimon 

B«rb«m dulcit 2 h gumciatuft) . $ to 0 

^ A((tufo)i» 3 — », luaiUoicuB 3 

^ PiurMrittU ... ... ... 3 4 Cotoneftster rotaodifolU 3 4 

jMp/utca 3 tbymifohft 3 4 

Bttutil (box) latifolU, Illation, „ boxifolia 35 »- 

marffluataf argenteft) varying Cratasgai pyrocaotba ... ... 4 10 

from 4 8 Daphne pontica ... 4 5 

Ceaaothut asttteoa 0 10 „ latifolia 

t, dentatiie Cneorum #« X *-* 

CertBoa lusitanica (the Parta> „ indtca rubra 3 *>.• 

gal laurel) 10 25 Hehantbemum candidum ... 3 

fp Laurocfiraa(tiB(thooom* ,» 3New Double Yellow ... 1 — 

mob laurel) ... 10 20 „ Now Double Orange 1 — 

„ parviilora 6 10 Hyperienmealycenum ]| — 

CiituB pfirpureua ... .3 4 Ilex Aquifoltum (the common 

„ latilUiua 3 4 holly) 10 30 

2247. lAs rniiny vaviotics of tlio plain and variogtited as you can find room for. 
There are about fifty varieties grown in most large nurseries, all beautiful and 
worthy of cultivation. Fiiml out, if ix)S6ibk, the sorts that thrive best iu 
your neighbourhood, imd purchase tUcin only . 


„ iaiUsfotia 

„ criBpa 

].igualiouiu volgare buxliblium 
luoidum (the Chiurae 

privet) 

Uahoiiia faaoicttlaxia ... ... ... 
,, trifoliata... ««« ... ... 

,, FortubU ... ... ... ... 

FbUlyrea iatifoUa 

„ media 

Bnaeiia aouleatna (the tigtchcr's 
broom) ... ... ... 

racemoaua (the AYrxau* 
(hian laurel) .y ... 


A ratia japonic* «m ... 

DuddhMi rkdxma ... «« ^ 

Llndleyatta «„ 

Calyetnihua fioxidos... ». ... 
ovalut ... ^ 

M rultfaeaQUe ... ... 
Cranothfie amerieaaiit ... 

ClklMttenUiQe firinprant 

M gntndUloraB 

Ce»ittian|tilnea (the eomteoa 

siSir ... 

2an -ua «#* 

.« ... 

... ... 

•• linCo ittna lii t ... *.• 

wiuiiiIb joabra ... «»4 u*» 

*44 ... ... 


2) 

10 

to 30 
20 

Spftrtium junccttiu (the Spanish 
broom) ... 

8 

to 10 

5 

20 

Tamarix galhca 

5 

10 

10 

2) 

I lox europiea (the fijrac) 
ft It florc plcjio 

ViUiiTum '1 inns ( Lauresl I iuh) ... 

4 

4 

6 

5 

0 

10 

3 

6 

,, lucid urn 

4 

M. 

3 

4 

„ varic|i:atum 
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10 

4 

Yucca gloriaita 

3 

6 

12 

ft t* foliis vtiricgatb 

4 


10 

15 

„ **3I'crba ... 

3 

6 



,, fLlamcTdom 

1 



„ foiuB varleguiis... 


JJi'citittous Shrubs, 

. . tXKt. 

10 to 12 Dcutxia gracilis ... 2 to — 

it) — this variety requires a ahelteeod warm 

4 e place. 

0 8 jSttonymuaearopatos 20 — 

4 C „ „ fructu albo 13 

4 6 „ nauna ^ 2 — 

2 3 Fonythia viridhwiixtn ... 3 4 

0 10 Ocaist* radiatn ^ ^ 2 3 

0 10 M hispaeloa ...... 1 *** 

H Unctorin ..I 3 

10 — w » flare pieno ... I — • 

fl 10 .. pioeLrafn 8 ittebes 

0 10 Bibiaoiis syiMeua Ibliisvartemit»s5fl. 

4 10 Ako the dool^ Fun^ white 

4 ^ and red ... ..T ... 0 

4 Bydtniigee lulMiinettens ^ 4 0 

4 — -j 4, honeneli ... 3 

4 0 Z 3 0 





105.— Skdum Cakkeum Folia Yariecata 

An admirable plant for window gardens. The Aowere are red, the lei 
variegated ; the habit of growth ia well represented hj oar illnidrs 
aketched from a plant in the nnrsertes of Meesrs. Hendefrson and 8< 
creased by cnttings or by dividing the roots. This sednm shonid %mi 
dramed pota filled with turfy loam mixed with lime rubbish | all t 
well adapted to rock- work imd Alpine gardens. 


N management; 




Ghiffinu Blumknama 

Should be potted in ofjlirhito mnd, lontit^ 

and peat. They nhoald have plrnty of air, and bo 
iuppliod abandantly with wat4>r an foon aa they 
begin to grow. The Gaitiioia adre handaome bulb- 
oo9*rooted plania, and n.*<{niro the heat of the 
stove; they are iticreaaed by offsets, which are 
taken off when they are re.p<jiied ; they 6ower in 
antnoin. Named in hononr of WiDUftt Ofithn, 
E^q. , of South Lambtlh. 
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4 4 

4 

ft 8 

ft — 

5 ft 

10 30 

10 30 

h) ^ 

4 ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

10 — 

ft 10 

4 0 

fi ft 

6 ft 


ai^S. CUftioo lint of Ammcan i4.arit4, whioh^ aUhoii<;h they tbriv*.* lu 
4ny g<,»o4ik>^ goncmlly, lio Iw^vt i» {>wit*CA(th 


ikvdfomedie floributid* 
,, gt'AfwMlorA ... 
{KilifoU* ... ... 


Iff ILT 
1 to 2 

1 a 

i — 


itat the whole are beautiful, 

being I hr he<it, 

Ax»ii’» j>r»{ uinbfttii, ft iuuhet. 


2249* Th«rft arc over a buu<lri^4 vaticUun of thcMO ta many tturiieriftfi, 
They vary iu hoigiti froat threo to fivo foet, umi Uto great thing in onlurifig 
thorn b to ftoouro tho colours aa diatmet and all iking aa jKHftlhlu. Thoy vary 
in prico from Is, Qd, to iJf. tSd. ; aro porfociiy hardy, of bciutUrul habit, and 
of tho moftt doUcato and lovely ooluuni. 

2250. imea#.— Tho whole aro boautifal. A four of tho beat havo alimdy 
boon named in tbb work. 


Oaoltheiia pr(»eitinh#iia ftineba*. 

wauT. 

XalmiatatiroKa... S to i'J 

„ t»))»rtib 4 ia 2 3 

l)y far ih« most heautlfut dT all th« 


Kalmia rolira ... .«• «» 3 to 4 

„ aog^vftfiUa 2 ft 

Jjreduftip.iiuore «m 3 *■** 

„ tlt-i'u n.hjsm* ... ... *** a *««• 

„ Uufonum ft 4 


2251. BhododtndruHs, -r^infto tho rl'fo of the groat IJag^n/t ntid KuaphSU 
nurseiymea, theue have not only incroofiod and mulUpU*.d, hut improved to 
mpidUy hy ovoiuing, that they are now, wUhooi oxcoptkm, the moat iplendhl 
and magitidcimt of all our harily abruba Thoy are abo m clmap a« to be 
brought within the reach of all, and yet many of them m valtmblii ne to tstm* 
tha hixoriw of the Hch. They mry in prioo rjmnt 12 b. a hnodred to 
14 gidnoM A plant. Nothing oipmb tho ocmimon Pontkrnm hft undeawood in 
phintatlocift, or famlihing cover tir game. There are ahotti, eighteen or twenty 
Wirietieft of thia obae alone, incladlng iSmoet orery elnido of ecdoor* Ttm 
igdemUd Catabmnee vnriety hae been almoet equally i!hiitfu2 in hybride, and 
jpPBMntft Sift fiinnidable Ibi ofulhimuk rtmmm, ptnpiifniii^ i%>}«inli!n», h«* 

4 a, , 





ClKDIiK MAKACEMEKT. 


Amitlwt bosta of otbcr hardy hybiids, from tho scarlet arboraum, 
perhaps the folU/wUig dozcji aro nsj good m nay Blaodyanum, Aclaudinnum, 
Atrosangirmeum, John Wufccrcr, Noblcanum, Macuktum graRdifiorum,Rosottm 
pictnr{\tui«, Mrs. John Watcrcf, Vict«>ria, Towardhma, Duchess of Sutherland, 
nnd PaiTylHanuni. But, douhtloHS, there are a hundred more almost as good, 
ITiilcss you huvo cou^idorahlo oxpunenoo, it is best to leave the selection to 
the nursery man, stating the i;rico per dozen or Iniiulrod. Fine i>l<antB of the 
above will ran]*c fnan 5-#. to two gtunctis each. In addition to all those plants, 
few gardcj;r> t un l)o furnished v;ith.»ut Rome climbing or trailing plants to run 
up trees, sci'amMo t)vcr polt,-; or ruslle building.^ or cover walls. The follow- 
ing will bo found adapted to any of these jmrposcs 


Aiapbps*!* hedcracca {Vi:-;nj 
. inn tTPoper ... 
htj.inMtittk 


An*telo.*bift Hipho *. 

,, Uitni'ntoss «.« *,« *.« — 

IttKOuak rtiprrotuta ... ... ... !•> 

Ciinmtij) FUitimtiia la ■— 

„ urjoutulm ... 15 — ■ 

,, MeruleriKUti 15 — 

I, llorida flore jdcao ... 1 > — 

,, BjchoUUi le — 

„ UnuLdu«>ftA ... ... ... B 10 

,, p»rpur(»» ... ... ... 15 —• 

Ilcdcrtt (the ivy) 

There lire slKiut ad<»*o« vurWtk’^, vary- 
ing in the filuipe luxi cclaiir of the Icavea. 
They wiU ho beUer tUoaea hy aigiit than 
by flume. 

Jaamuium revelutum ... ... 10 15 

„ ofBcinttle (the cammun 

jasmine) 4 /^. ... 20 


ro to r.o 


10 

:{> 


20 


Jasmiuum grandiAornm 

„ nuibflorum ... 

Louicera IVnelyrnejium beijit- 
cum (the Dutch honey- 

suckie) 

,, seunxirtirens (the trum- 
pet honeysuckle) .. 

„ grata (evergrccu ho- 
tteysuelde ... ... ... 

I*»t1v lied heneysueki© 

1‘uss‘ttlura eserules 

Teeoma radicaus ... •„ ... 

«, nudor ... 

Vilis cordil'ojia 

M Hpidbba 

Westaria fruteseeas ... 

,, chioeasie... ... ... 

»»• »» 

And a whole host Oaak'-* 

Ayrshire, and -oSzz 


PKtT. 
so to — 
0 18 


10 

10 

SO 

T) 

S) 

20 

15 

bo 

uo 

IS 


10 


20 

20 


3f 


W) 


'Uott 




3353 . riants enough Arc }v«r« enumoratod to furnish a ooud 

ftnablo tho amateur t<j select what ho thinks most 'le»in(fottB 0 % « ui 
It is belter, however, to plant u dozen, 100, or 1,000, of any-tiA 
thrives well in tho locality, than grow merely for the ado 

©xporienco proves dojnot thrive in any given pluco, IIo;d 
after all, constitutes the groat cluirm, and, this seeul^‘d, a place fur 
twfeaty fii'HSclcB may bo movo interesting and beautiful than ouo p 
A ihousahd. 


3^34, Having now fUmishctl a pi-actic;d answer to tho inquiries, w 
.lin^ ^bat to plant, wo will proceeti to other matters. Kbvember i 
best month in the whole year to lay turf, and an old Cimnuon tht 
ilble place to procure It from. It may still, howeror, be procoeded w 
moftt eonvoalont size la n yard long, a foot wide, and an inch tbi<^ 
nmond np ha rolls, is the best also for oartUig, unwinding, 8m. t tteanbt 
at tbia shm at the mto of Bd« }ier hundred. Thus, ener^lt to am 
yards will only coat Ht, for rmnovah After all the imprcfrem 
h,wn^p!mMt there i« no plan of <^vering a lawn e^imd totardf^lt at 
good» aohd,. tmooth ivwlace w sv^enred at m&»» Undor tha meet lave 



Ko xtn t r Ck rxN D4it— DSCKiJ ta. it* 


m 


thT'j;,c /’j* y,;.*ni nawst l>vr'W Ui) »tivao |>olnt c^nuttl 

Imi rtktclicd hy tlmt h htsC'-rary in Ut luji-ie IIka is.ut'fo»o <.<f tho f<* 

quired eLaj»<?, mnunil t!tc /ir./ tk ^c U'^ytbcc, U^at it Ikuidy da^vts^, auid fitii* 
quctttly rull it, luul the wmjI; i.* 

ssa55- Tbo lioxt lu'»t ^;.l *4 c^norlr^; f;vuumJ viith gni»» i» wiir^t li 

tcruwi iHiX:{Uti{(/H. «»f linT ii. ct toun, lutt mt halu jdiHVNHi, - ’•say tvro 

iiicbcvt Cf and tl.rowa * n tu !, J.’avhn!: itWon lit'ft* of llu» »amO 

i‘]>LnHX% or U. A t*r ru 'r»*, Im a tbi^au <k i • “•■('''vi Uo a «nwu ovu* tbo 
ftf'- nnJ. und t*.o “y fiJiidy U.U'.u >:.n. It ir< {/.; ‘ iaii: how kouu it 
spli'odtd tiirf irf iIhj)^ l-'tnKd, 

uf tU .^iuvas tn-^’s mvl * al'^o Ihj pmccedod 

wiih, uaUiSrt d’inn;: M-vt'jc j’u '4. M ‘,4 ^vcr/n-tt. t ai'i- ln.^t ynmed in Aj>rlt, 
Nom rthcK'W, a.-t til'd; kal i. y, r^o•l tlih r» ooinj' t ly 1« tho 
Ji.iT’du’St ovtjjTC’ii Urf', i^u<b ■■>, ] nil.’]*, Ac., tji-vv j.nnu'd D-d', ; any, htnwttVt'T* 
that rcqnit y i da^vn, I : I ( J5^i Ivh ft idi tUu' jmd'fd, Wv jiHJim inaiidy 

f«-r thrtjo h’iidhi^: {dirjf'.vcN; to tiuj-ravo tho jhi;c, c titail ftUc, and to 
indn .t? a of Ida- i.i »)r f»ti,tI'i'io*<iA. 7*h« Hist hi cJdi»«ly a inatUtr of 

lh« Hccou-i of )S} 'v ; uud ili * third tho prirnar) oljcct, for which all 
t!owerj»i» t.laiji’s and trr*' cultivated, iho two ilrt ontii'oly atlrn'tod 
by pnitninji^^thc’ top; tho lust is uiova c^o-tnaHy rcourod by cutting in iltd 
p)ot«. Thi.( larter doc not ritcon arhy, bowc^-r, .-upciwdo thft fomw* ; oftan 
bf»th may pu-coud KhiinltAai ujf^y with advra.tatrc. Om oi tha chief |iMf4niaiti 
lha mftri(i;.;:ciji'(‘nt t f ».)ir ih]>crraft ro to prutio ihoiiii and cut down the pbuiU ai 
tdwayjito ptwervo « din^o t1..<.k K-tl'-m. 'i'ao point top -droii* 

in^r. a »v I cleaning of <*M f^lirubUcrks!, ^ho’.*U ul.-^o Im proci-odcd with, tUcslttrf 
ft c<j lent !y swept and fidl' d, the ;’‘)aY>{ U' pt an opnU'uo'ly I'lcaii, ftiid every 
}H-'’»**d>!o thing done to m d.o tldv out >du ir/.do- o a atiratlivo and UJioful 
(hu'ing the Lleak tvhdcr ai»d *«pri!'< ; no mIm, 

2 J 57 . i Vpiro'-^Vrd a.-' The K'd. h«f*', disrolad nf their sommar hcauly, 
will ckhcr ho ftjrnl hoi aith hvjhaO'i'it j-laoit*!, nrnto'd<», or bn!l4^ 

or sinijdy rou :hcd np for the tvjn*.'. r. IVcvhoiv v» i?h<v ia Jog done, ilia 
hoped that til'.}' rofvivcd a hi«-trd top dro' c it g cs’ Hianan*. Risaa vaiuto 
05,i?cct to gr^ov tho liinjoriiy of boddmg-phait > sn-'C' iscivt ly ^yr year#* ott Uia 
UiiTiiC ^-oii wnhout enriching it, om it would he n'oicc^irid to prudueo 
vcgoUbles on tbo ajunc Marving regimou ; ind^vd, many of these ptMit^ 
(Yoi'lxms for bstance) dratc ibo m nrneb as a crop of cablmge, K every 
iwtof weed, short gra^s, aial other refu;-tt tfiat comes off the garden inmoallyy 
M conveyed to a boapi, occasknially turac^l over and fiatwraterl with mantive* 
water, a tt*oet valuable drawing for the ht H wiU he prirvideil at a ebottfi 
late. I prepare about fifly or mrAy h» ids of such dressaing by thk meaiif 
amiufdly^ and, indeed, it i» ad Um cnriddsig that «m aevo of fiower-Wls baa 
bad for these last #oven years, except an deluge of inai*ur> 

water, Boses should have somoif|jng ritber: in laety is tot* 

for tliera* and I eof»premii«> imii&n by idkwing the Jatid*«tew«rd at the 
Utie 'te?e loads of my dtmaiag for bl$ ^ orciy lead ef rich 



c\T.T>r.:: 


:;4 


III aoure received fin ourru.-cii. llostAmayBUH bo pUnted, aitbougii tUo sooner 
work im fauKbed tbo bettu-r fur next pcasoirs bWm. Plant as many On 
I'loir own rootjifts possible ; tU',y nro ruoro dnrablo, and 1 tliiak more beau* 
itful in tblnforio than nny oUit r. All nowly-plantod roses should bo mulched over 
with three or four inuhee of <lur>gy Utter on the siu faco. Examine and 
t^.new the labels on tlicso nnrl all other nauiod shruVis and berbawous phiKia ; 
provide stiihos nrul po,;'*, nnd nialo bbok in i»ad weather. Take stock of, and 
f.tjitUy decide on, the disjiosUiou of your bedding stuff ; sweep, roll, and mow, 
i! neetl l»e from the mildness of thoseason, your turf. Keep your gravel bright, 
t lean, and as hard as u lanmut, and by Bueh moans tnake the flower-gardon, 
in vnt'iis, a thru'r/V.l, comfortublo, winter jiromcmido. 

Itt',<nnvf<‘Gardeu.-‘-Ai\nxi.tU, to stand the winter hoio, will proKaldy 
j’i pure some slight jirutecliou. Cavuf. d!y watch against the inroads of mice, 
snails, Not only bulbs, but even y»»ung plants, are often devoured 
l^v the two former ; and in mild winters a little black ring will clear off w'hole 
b d« of ftunu tls, bet every vac mt >-paco bo roughly dug up, mumircd, Ac. : 

♦ l.oieo Ix'ds of tuliits, anemnncu. &:c., sheltered tn Iwol w'eathor, and the whole 
examined daily to guard maudent and ward ofl iliscuso, 

3450. /VortW Fhaw's. - IhiWiVx roots stowed away in cellars, he., must bo 
carefully and fre^pienlly examined to see how they are keeping, and any 
scarce sorts placed in heat towards the cud of tho month, to insure a largo 
h!ock iMifore May. Abdumgh the aster threatens to infringe upon tho domain, 
and sujMjrsedo tho u-e tu a largo exteut of the dahlia, yet, for oxlubition and 
decoratixe ]mrjwi.sos, it i,i i^i'dl a no\»lo ftuwcr. I iubjvdu a list of adoaen Cr^t* 
rule Ihncy and .sbo-v \aHclics 


Blondin, —yrJlou-flstrd ; bnj.t, 
red, ami good etiifWMi . 4 
Branfy of ,KtrQn», — iiurk bulT, 

*j>od«*’h#itd*iinpcd 4 

C4>ftfiilrnr**,-'crii»»*on‘»tripcd ... 3 
Keist,— pttrpV iipj>ed,whUe ... 3 
; •xuall tip, 

trifihf y«Uow 8 

Hits a ua tcarooo, t ipprd wkiu* 3 


Crelat, — orange, tipped 

while .4. 4 

Pfluho«‘,--lippril white 3 

Sm Ule, — tuperb Mac, ttriped 

drcpjporpU 4 

8|M*tt*a G«w,— huff striped, eml 

orange ... 4 

f uiritaertlde, — ehoetd ite, tip|jcd 
while 4 


Varittits, 


rrtT. 

Aadrctr Dodds* darliMt flower 

otti «■» ,»» <v. »•» f*i .-I. 3 

Beauty ,cf H **pei non, — purple, 

krue, sad ffs# 4 

CrtterieUf^^roM htec) large tad 
Hue ... ' .4^ ... , 4 . 4 

|lltoaia,«-»bnff, ffee ohspe ... 4 
peeeh, sciUk bmute 
4fp *.. ... 4 . ... ...4 »«. ... 4 

9m* **» Maak wbi^e, tipfwd with c 

tmftf w H 


Wi fcT. 


Ilsdge wndert,- bright lighl 
sesriet; fine ... ... ... ... ... 4 
Hadwtne Ftrault, — bright piak 

c«rmifte 3 

Mrs. Barnes,-' Ufluh while; eon* 

staut ... 3 

Mrs. Crawfotii,rHleep scarlet ... 3 
Mrs. li. Oekes, »«• priiiuros«>yr|. 

lewtllweahapc 0 

Korf4lkJi«ro,-*4kN4oittd»nisnb.. 3 


«r«6cv <Sw?Miilly dry daJdia seed praperatoty te soiriog ^ fmt rnml 



rnmnir 


ttftd £e8 that all iho kbola ar© firmly attaebiKl to tho r(X>t«* Tba abor©, maX 
other eqtiolly g\MKl variotie«, can W |mrcha.«fca at fAmi lihi. to IS$, (% 

^26 u Piuks toiil canmtiona, in bciU, will rcqujrc* i.rt'Shinj; firmly into Hic 
earth after sever© {rx^^i. Kxatnino tho bf<l» for slugs In mihl wcaihcr, an^l #eo 
that tho jthinUaro not destroyed by raU and mice. 

2563 . Tho same procantions ar© necessary with h) bo*l« In the open 

ground. It i» best to hoop a stook of A«t<n«n*stniok euttiuijs of the«o in pot«, 
to fill up blanks, and insure a:.rt«tist accldcutiii dcitths. The fi»l lowing dor.iow 
win bo foimd gyyod 


Dr. Fiemiogj-'fthmlevl jujrpls; Isffie sttd 
fine. 

Oeitcrai llavflo<d:,-<1fep golden yidloir. 

Tei,ta.--piinsn‘«^e; seJf 

IjnrU i rj« li neUY^fv parple. 

CsroHne* — wtito grouttih bca«j I urple 
hrllittif ! fine. 

lf>« Otttg,— ‘medium belting; desr and 
fine. 

Mr* n<»pSdft»,—- «bite grootuf, pnrpV 
belting; denaettdvh. 


Jlrt*iivh ground j {ui»ry mm* 

r<M>n Iwlfing. 

Cb«Nif'f'llf)r,>-g'>ld, with erinmon maroer 
b< hinr 

lttc*Kar<n!rttriIrr, gr**.nt'f!, jihadiul 

; b**lting tiue, 

! I'riMi-lrJUj—rjtdi dnj 1; on nnHi finite 

I »"£r. 

! — iUrk brh «g on a jrel -..w 

gfMuod; fine. 


Fa urj ('hfH. 
shaded maroon ; M jck 
whits ground, im- 


Anna,— yslloif 

hUU'h 

PcU« bisqnifr 
men"*'* n»rt 
Pultr/fJv,— whUr end bhis «vp''r 
undvr Urt nrf' ; tanking and f« outiiui 
X)«cheft.rc do Prah»ritr — jeUvw t»ud 
broiy,n; fine. 

ilUtile <iu .N%'>rd,*“y»*Jlow bordered, put pis 
bloc bb»tnh*'» { ettr» fins, 

IrM,*~bght purple, hivtd yelb^w; fine. 


Mi*'* K. BIriiiig,— wlnts i d.itk b*otehn«< 
lino, 

K'“« *«d peniay, g<>M, mllh 

Mo'ch***; line. 

O »»vn itemftv, fjeh yefi >w, 

Mub h , fins/ 

Prii.'*rft« Ahv't',~»nrf'aiiijr whho, with d.iik 
l.lnlrh. 

Talmi*,— tslkiw marron top; immoblo 

Mot/hes. 1 

h^pt yvUair bUtsh; purjds tub. 


2263. Th/i;-!/. — If planted early la« t month, soaio of tho^^o rnriy !io 
throujcfh Iho » ‘i* : if »«, they maylKj proteef^d /*y having n pysao'^d 
of foufly fvent-cai tl* or leaf mouhl pl.jced <00/ it.om. very fioa'y 

weather U»o beds or rows must be covered wl h txmu, w-.oUeu nets, &c,,<w 
nothing injures thrso bulb# more th^m fmero ! their crowns just as 
they arc comin,' throu;;;,)) the ground. Thepjroa/id for thofo bfdhs altould b© 
trenched fr^tm two fexjt to ')0 inchca deep, with a id»cnU dresaingof 

wcll-ndlcd manjiro. It i» a abo a ffood plan to plin-e a layer of manure altiotiit 
six inches from tho surface, w thiit it may bo rc riiJy and ^peo^Iily availnble 
}i»r the roots. The builx* rhoutd Iw |>hmted tdx inches atpntre and Um inebet 
dcfp> md any period from tho midillo of Octolxjr h> the middle of DocemWr 
will do for planting them. For ImUliaricy of colour, diversity of height and tim» 
of bhmmingt sweetness of perfume, and striking showmets, «c hare nothing ie 
equal the tulip. Bibbon bcu^ers end masses of colour may U fi>rmed of this 
tmtb alotie^ rivalling and throri|^ inhl the shade all our summer and auUmm 
bcantlea Of Oirak Due Van ThoU akme, we hare alt Ose colours necea* 
eery to form efihetive tibt< 4 » hotdoRS with ttm exoeptlon of blue. And the 



cxT.v.rj 


Tj.a 


blno of tlio croc;iJ i.i ever le uly to supply tbo Hue wanls of tbc 
tulip* Thus, the 


Urtelt row, ifcntlnf, 
„ yi^llow. 

Jf»Xt „ red, 

lir«st „ whita. 


rr.’i'f row, IjUio rroi'm. 

Or, y^Hovv, s.'ntlet, wliite bloe* 
Or, v.hiio, tvnvht, ytUww, 
white, blue, kc. 


2264. Other varlciioB of aiol ilo^uMc tulip:^, aHord even greater 

matorial for this kijid of ^^^p!ay, Amoiny them there are scvoral violet 
colour**, »ueh as fhuo Kia;:, &e., uhieh appioach to and may take tbo place cf 
blues. Nmrly all tlio ruTatjgement^* of col.'Urs alniady rceoinmeuil-d and 
in this u‘..rl; can ho c.arrioti f*tit by tht> aid '.f tulips alone, or, at 
least, {dighlly a.-!M!sU,»l with crocuses. Their !;wU. hulit renders them ])ccii" 
Ihirly adapted fn* de.sciihlng pa? toms on h.ds or l:oi«h.r^", and friuncH; cir* 
cular, curxed, or polyt.hnuno forms may he io Ue tted hy them to the greatest 


nicety* The followin;^ nro good varielit' 
lUUlfl of ntnirlciu.—'VhUr *tr>pe«l,f ri’r.M n 

t’anar\ •b»r>l,'-'}H)»'c yt H' W, 

Courontio I'eurpre,— »hu't wftll fl 'm/t. 
Pr^nteise Koy^U,— whit e, with ro?y-\iolet 
erttnson. 

l>orothcii JJlancho,— white, etripcd with 
eeniKj. 

Duo do Brshnut,— yellow, striped and 
foKthorod oriiwson. 

Dnehmo do Vartno,-~* bfonxe crija^^on, 

lHir4«r«d y«llo«. \ 

Glo>)m <io 'Meg»n*:,-“Whit<i stiipod weU 
tieiot. ’ 

Orcottufteoter ran n h it c - y t r ip^st 

row. 

/>v.. 

JIHlC r5sff,«— pttfTlhh violet, 

Bliino Ui-rdo Ptnupre, piuph* 
bordered j wlnto, 

Cotiqwcror,— pure white, feathered «Uh 
viuIi>t-cnm»on. 

Dttko of York, — hrcn«e-crimjr.> n; mar^ 

ffiiHul lines. 

OloHft 80U*,— crlmaen, atriped golden 
yellow. 


I •* U'lV ’tnii.tnt J^earlct. 

P u liin.u ■ pm\> ; line. 

„ led, ^tr^in'-d 5^Uow, 

M 

rivynl Standar-h—vvltitc, striped bright 
rVil. 

Silver Stninlard, *-> wldto, plripotl with 
»« :iriot, 

Vti^nv.h *n, — brilUant r»»riui}ian.sc«r3et, 

< Vi.u.s llaTuir',— piupIMi V 

Knd ihd l<»rdt‘red, — white fe»- 
thorr.l. 

I ^Vlulc Swan,— pure white; very fine. 
r*ih>n 

1 I>,a Can ;cnr,— pnre white. 

M»r»«g.» do Rift FiUo, ■— criniJion, nii,l 
whtt<" striped. 

(>frr- w inner,-" vi- lei and while stripp’d 

I*iP r.y fJolijl, — goUt'B ycllov; fcatUrrs'vl 
crimnon. 

Purple Crown,— vekety crims on. 

Itnirnrsoi,— scarh-t »nd yellow. 

Yt'lbm KosOj—goMcn yellow. 


»si6^S, Then llioro nro tho cut imw, wonderfully .showy Pumvl Tulips of wl;U ij 
tho followittg arc a« gcsxl m uuy 


€!!ollk«.rok>!ir. 

0 «Dintttu(itioplo rnd* 

rod end yellow. 
Hcttitcr sottgo,**crlm»on. 


Perfeeta, '—scarlet and gdJ. 

Fer«, — lirUlsanl sea* let. 

And wUeh is mooatrtma’y 

brautitni. 


Sliotr, ot kto.no werittg of wluch a used to be worth 

li^vlk«ciii 7 ingc boi*ao, aeccx*trdail&l!i j^hapeaml ooJottr, andiune tJIvJdod info 
^bkarrci^ whkhhavayillwgroundif^ fenthemt cr slffpod with 
entemb «*■ whita j byblomcM, white grotm4» flahed or £tri|?cd with 

lUaCf or imrple ; «a4 roses ^iw white gromids, kiktlieredcw 
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frith «Hmsan, pinh, or In oaoh ol tUeao mf\ny 

tifttl Ramcd flowers cjtwt; but any ouo lutontlWtf?^ t > if^vw* the?, khimhi vwU 
Homo good mUection, such as tho Su Jt^Uu’s Wood, or Sbu;.jU, whott 

thoy Alio in fioA'or, and chooro for bijwsolf. 

2a^V7 Soon Hftor tuV»f« have fininbod rtowerhv, tbo Icarot will ripen and 
(lieofC They should bti iroiuohatoiy iahon up with all tho roll that vriU 
adhere to tb© bulb, »Ughtly diicd, «nd put aw/^y in dntfrors or }io|i*or bags, 
OAoh sort by itwUV Dariihc t!»o suramcr thoy should bo fiv<p»eaUy looTiO'l 
over to SCO th;it they tito not dwaysn^C. Ou Iho bd oi' October rub oft aU the 
onsets, and phmt them by thcmsciic^f, and jweparo for plan Uo^t the ontiro 
stoch os already directed* 

226*^. Amidst tliC many rul beaut ics cloindu;^ our at tenti*>n, we ^^t^l give t\ 
j ir<muujit place to the tulip ; and ewnddotio^? ir.nny pmu iticiit»%, wotway, 
without tlattcry, dbrnW-s thorn In the lanftujt ot Thour^vu :— 


•* Thctt crttwr* thr* Itiittp ra«'<*, w«h Ib'auty play* 

Her »Jk* freak* ; iV-'m f«m iy dili'jap.l 
To fanoly, aa tb/ji the father <.4u‘‘<, 

Tho vanr^l «»loaf* ri*i» ; an^J wli'Se lb' v break 
fn» ilj4? clurm'iJ eye. th<* ero'tiujt d,*r»*? r« uk* 

\V ((It *ecret pntle, the fi.»5«1«>ra *<!' lot iiMtt I. 

Jio urttdtSttl bloom }» wtnuoitf if >m the t fi-l 
• yirst Itorn of etprut;, t« <onttMi*r‘‘^ monk? trtbifO} 

Hur hysvittilis of pore ahite, 

Low, best, an't t>Saddi*R (ttward; eor jonTba 
Of fM^tent frAtf ranee ; ftf*f i»»ru»#o* fetr, 

A» o'er the fablnt funtiiam bauainjit aCtli, 

b'or broad carttHlioo*, »or R«y r|Hrtt(d io»k*4 ^ 

b'.*r, »h<twerc»t from auy bu-tU, ihodunta^k ttst-', 
lolbuto aurobord, debcw«« •riw'tl#, 

\V>ih hues on hao»— erprownjf »-»»». •! puiu|“— 

The truth of A'stwro ««<1 her ct*dtes 8 bUKon," 


23‘>!>, As the year closes, and we wail in hope f<»r tl a eombiT b^rth of the 
fiowens let graleiid reverence swell our hearts as wo c'toluhu \>itli Hcnians 


«' I lore Thv 

Tlist Thou htst miinUed ih't preon »b with Ibiwsrs, 
I,»nkin« ottr h<^art« to Nature 5 Jty the ltb(» 

Of th#»»r wttd bloMom*. oor y*>nnif fool»t/‘i‘‘ 
lolo her deep rec««ft are Ire^uilpb 
lier miTMiter erUs, dark glrn*, and barest bowers. 
Amidst ttM> Urn rtligioni wbtjipennu*, 

The aUtrery leaf eouiMif of the « >htttde, 

The apirit wake# to worship, and is w»<le 
Thy ntfi»g tcotpie/' 


a T. F. 


I $*— Tflfs KiTcanf-OAiRt'O* 

ffoyOi. We arc now in the dead oif winter* Kabtro I nf deiio her y/JiHiftfrordi 
ijrodtwdttg It «»n‘b^ ^ sRiitablo matter ior the Ublc, and if t}»« gordower bus 
diHia Ms |vart, there need be no lockcfaul table crof*» ; hni what there is must 
iKjir be d©|»«nded <m for lome time to come, for vcgwtaliott wi at a «tiittd-»tl% 
«md wbetever eeeds or jdimte ifro pnt in the ground iiow> wiH not mdwof 
gioir for two or throe moathf to eomo j h«ii if tegetatfoh dow net loovo, tM 
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k m reason wljjr man stvould not. Tbo experienced gardoRer know$ tbe Im* 
portance of winter bpoitittons, and know*, in fact, bow wo2^, judicioutij done 
noW| win fKire mneb toil in the spring and summer. Supposing it is onl^ ite« 
eesi^ to manure tbe ground once a ye&r, let it be done jn the winter ; It is 
generally most convenient, and tbe work is better adapted to tbo season. 

trenching is much better done now than in warmer weather, 
and this more pai ticularly applies to heavy soils ; sorao I have known cannot 
be cropped at all unless dug a month or six weeks beforehand, either sumiaor 
or winter : and how much more advantageous it is to move the ground, and 
let it Ho in clods so thrtt tho air permeates around thorn, and tho action of 
frost brings it into a state easy to work, and better for the seeds. There beinjf 
now most likely some portion of ground vacant, and no general cropping can 
bo done for some time, a little attention can well bo given, and would be well 
bestowed in considoring the important matter of a rotation of crops; U no 
regular system ims been adopted before, let it bo decided at once to begiiv a 
systematic arrtuigonicnt of the vaiious Ku>»jccts to bo dealt with. Much more 
work may bo done under a fu'opcr system than continuing tho haphazard 
stylo ; and not only so, but a great many nioi-o subjects may bo grown on a 
given spuco by giving cacti group its proper pluco, 

2271. Ilespocting crops, individually, little can bo done, and little said, 
at prcf'cut ; but collectively, some attention should bo given, lioth to the various 
stores of seeds and vegetables ; tho latter shotild bo looked over occasionally* 
turned, sortoil, and c|ounod ; kept moist uiihout being damp, cool without 
frost, and where there is a free circulation of air. As to seeds, it is well to have 
tJicm ready for sowing ;l.hat is, thoroughly drioil and rubbed out, every particle 
of husk and light seed Idown out, mul carefully papered and lubcllod. Those 
that have to be chaSiVl should l>o prin urisl early. (Jo to rcsiitoclable dcaWrs* 
who can bo cert un of the sorts being true to name. Note down and pro- 
cure exactly what will bo rwjuired for tho season, so that no time is lost in 
running after iUctn the w)onicnt they arc wnntod, and place each sort in its 
pro|X>r drnw’er or receptacle, that there may l»e no confusion. Also sec to the 
Umh t‘r implotnonls, and a?ieurtain that they are in good cond!ti*)n ; replace 
or iq>air any that arc broken ; never trust to just the right number if ai»y are 
not in good condition ; kwp them dry, and clean well l>cfaro hanging them 
n|>. Another thing to ottond to, is proper composts and manures. 
mtt,v bo collected on a irparc or vacant piece of ground in the kitchen -garden, 
where there wUi he plenty of rtjora to turn it over and mix, and wht^ all 
kinds of woody refuso can be collcciod and charred and mixed with it. In 
IVosty weather, when tho ground is hanl, it should be wheeled on to raeant 
ground. Agalt^ much time is saved in the spring and summer, by making 
a ^mieral pruning and trlfinnlug of trees. Most trees will be Improved by a 
Ultk euttingHMit ; it prey«a>ts them making to tnueb dead wood. CoUed all 
these proiiliigs ; take the hilt in hand^ and look over the e^eke ; see whai|kre 
twefiil Ibr euppt^ng \m$ and \mm, Sel<&t them both for tall and dwvrikr 
MMTta. Keep Iheiii all eepaiuio * trim ibem into shape, saad point tk^ ; tie 
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tlk^to Stitol>u»«!Ut, find itfiro them itp in a dry fikeo roAdy hrvmi^i^x^ 
tnalndor may tio tied op in fnijg^ou, which aro tucful for vwbtwt pur|>«^^ or, 
If chopped «Hort and ctorcd In a dry pincc, wit! be useful Ibr U*yhlh»jf flw, 
Let uoithor time nor materia) of nny hiud bo wustod ; it I* wonderlhl i« what 
QCOi a htUo io^^cnoity <!aii apply them. 

aaya. *S£i*ia/f.— iSome m»y bo covered for foreJnr^ JIaoo ilm lcAlo*pot 
over a buijoh of crowns ; hm tliat ctsou^?h is covea^d : thru liavluif jmnhutsl/ 
prepaa‘ 1 rv|td shaken out tho dun^, and r:<d U into ft euniliihai to n^aiutoin a 
moilonito hoftt, cover tho jKJts to a tbickiie«*s of aUjuit thmo fwt iVom tlm 
l^yoniu! : too a bodjf dim;?' i» apt to boat vU*leot!y, and tho 
crowtiK. Give juL wougl) mA’utam a modciato and lU) more; it ndl 
l»o ready to cut in cf>out three pr*«j*orthaicd tv the nmoimt of luiiit. 

Some tfardcm>r8 c-iver with leaves, which ans^vere f ho jMtrprti ; but in 
in}? leaves, a /T<‘at many and (‘thcr ^erndn uro c M cu d wiih them. 
These do miM'hh f tf^ tho kaJ-', othcnvi,e the efiect i« tlio squirm. 

227 ji. ni;iy Iw Ire-itt.d in a preei*4c!y wjinlhu' rn.'Muur, hut irc^pdtea 

larger I hit ; and U'Uui but the earlif**;! J'oru filuadd l>e fuevd. 

51274 ^ //mwioi tho carhcHt hinds ni.iy be H.nni on light }?rnund J 

but it Is not ftduwabjo to sow many. Those sown in IN bruarj* will be nsetudy 
within a fSf days, and much luoro cot tain. 

2275, — Cover with Uu< r, if |ioi*«ihb% in frosty wcai her. It wilt W 

iOinuch Iw^ttor to htko up, IksI Ios hcepn.g it fre.diMi-l raunjurod, 

2iy6, J*au*nf?x and other crops that letnabi in tho rr'»und <m;dd to ho 
©rmrfsl with liUer or leaves. Tho Hli hlest covorin;? will lu.ihe a va^t lif* 
ference in caiiC of sharp fro;^t, whwli slumld ulways be Isarg./mud for at this 
liin«\ 

2277. i^«d/<'c.—llhinch with pois, and cover with IlMor ; atid a good '"•uppiy 
may V>e kept up llio whole winter without having jof'i irfo b» b'ft»or>v Ihe 
litter belpmg to blanch It. t>oforo tho x-oH are put oh ; but a u ot' bn.e 
diuuld Iks given occaskwaHy to destroy sbiga, whkd; are very i^’ud of endive. 

2278, J)fV<roh, dr, - It will oow W h<sm what .tdwmttigc there U in gdlng 
the en/ieus sort* oi brnHhie.tx plenty ol fMwin, and ilivo gsvbi ; tliom a phire to 
tbctnackckS in a clear ojk-'Ii »i»v)t. TUohj planted aiiiong olhtr crops are slanky, 
end more Citfsiwiicwl to tho while those planted open, aro short, tirm, and 
itocky, and far more likely to sioml seveie frost, this be oottsklercd l& 
eropping neit }oar, 

, aa79- h the best time to make jmy general ftitoiatkms. Where oM 
pushes are to be gmhWd wp, and the ground prepared for cropping, or 
where yoimg bn&h hi to be jdnntod, also where drainage b fjcoonwiry, now hi 
Agood time to do it before the winter mint muhe a swamp oi the gui don. 
Bet the edglt^ and paths in order, and carafnlly temoro any aoaninuUtioti 
«f ttibbiah which i» hkely to harbmir sermia. llo'l Ms ahonld be c?esrc.l, 
and made m neat, a« fposaible, bo^ ifor dbe apt»oanatco md well doing of il t» 
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§ 4.— The Feitw-Gardest. 

22do* December ia the month of rest hero as in other departments of the 
garden ; hut there is much to bo done which is too oftou left undone. Fisnting 
nmy now be prosumod to bo over ; at least, unless tho weather is nmumally 
tnOd^ It will bo rtroll to prepare tho ground, and Icaro the planting until tho 
oa* 4 y ai»Hng. 

Poaches, neciaitnos, and other wall-tre«% now rjMpalre |ntmihgi and 
iha shoots seleoM nailed ih j but both opointbiw should banTpided i& Mbf 
weathor, pruning in sneh nrcalhor being apt to lacerate the sap^TosiN^ and 
dafdmy tho shoots, which dlo back under its inflitonoo. 

Btandord apples and pears should now recoiro tholr Himl atttntnii 
pruning and thinning out, tho latter being chieSy oatercisod on tha InloHor 
imnehos oi tho tree, so os to admit of a free current of air through it *, badly- 
plaecd shoots remove ; espalier trees, and troes planted against a wall for 
ho»iaontal training, do best when the shoots arc tied down j in the absence oJ 
trellis on tho w*all, therefore, studs sliould be driven into tho wall at conve- 
nient distances for that p^u poso, in order to avoid tho stiff and distor- 
tion the branches undergo in tho old process of nailing with shretfs* 

2283. Tho modern system of dwarfing fruit-trees, by which space is so much 
economized, is produced by a special course’ of pruning, coraraeiiciug a year 
from grafting! when tho apple-trco idionld bo pruned back, leaving about eight 
buds on the shoots. In tho second year tho head will exhibit eight or ten 
i^oots, and a selection must now bo made of fire or sis, which shall glvo a 
cupdiko form to tho head, removing all shoots crossing each other, or which 
Interforo with that form, thus leaving tlto head hollow in the centra with a 
shapely head externally, shortening back tbo shoots retained to two-thirds or 
loss, according as the bdds avo placed, and -leaving all ol nearly the same 
sise* In IhO course of tho summer’s growth tho tree will bo assisted by 
pinching off tho loading shoots where there is a tendency to overthrow the 
balancing of tho bend. At the third year’s pnming the same process ol 
thinning and cutting back will be w»iuirod, after which tho tree can hardly go 
wrong. Tho shoots retained should be short-jointod and well-ripenod ; and 
in shortening, cut I'ack to a healthy, sound-looking, and woll-pkcod bttd. 
After tbo ibh*dyear, Ultlo or no shortening back will bo required, cfpecially 
whero root-pruning ia pmetisod j the tree should now derdcp Itself i® 
fioditng stems, which will subdue the tendency to throw out gross or barvon 
idmota, 

0234. lAfge standard trees in their prime only require prttning once In two 
m ihm years. At these intervals cross-groning or exhaci^t^d ihoots, espe- 
cially timso in the centre of the tree, require thinning out, bearing in mind 
th^ tho l»est fruit ^*rcws at tlto of tho bmnehesi and koc^ thoao 

btnnohes under eontroh 

The^pple is stmewhat capricious* some affefiiit% tday soils, wldli 
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Srai 


o^ftliers r'o iu hvitn, auJ <iv£*n iu soib, Tho 

»\.M't3 ro m'*iu > tiiaimm'itativ-ti an W<;U cj» 

lioj tt» to tha »c.rt‘< mowt «iKvv^vfany grow'n i« tlio JivcuUty 


JksiCfi Ajiphit 


•fid |tiH 


ISnrly of Joljr. 

Ofttntle roi»|je iwiiiilic of 

I>€fvoo»hir« <^(i4urre«49n, luiddl# oC 

of AiSfOtt. 

minXj ilu 3 iao^<»f 4 a Atiftmi oi»A 8 f|»tmVn 

fitmtoor of So|H«ti»Wt 

imt of ffoorf Unmiifm. 

«»<l Oo* 

toixir. 

« 2tlRtMI«4‘0«r<d i|ioku«»rlp«i»i in 

IfoiiMi'tto iUoc'iio.^n Octob^^r i 
TjpmHor, in Fntwrf*. 

Qttiitr«i Go«Ufit .?» Octoi»ef ftit4 

vSimemher, m 

Ch'flyB,— T'ips'n^ «sthmmOcti^ber* 

Bttrhr N0npmil,*—in ttti4 ktopy 

tjll M»r<!n« 

lYfttjft%trtn Ifoijpai^U,— io October, end 
^ee(>« tit! Xlttrcli. 

t\»url uf tVKk,— it» OM from Ociof^er, end 
t<ll Waroh. 

Cabilw; de St.^taveur,— rtpe-iin In Kotem* 
l«^r, in Fra-rice, 

ftcHe Ftenr de Brabant, —fn KoTcmWt in 
f ranee. 

In ywembfr In 
f fatten, nod Wiit till Idnrvb. 



CWiXr/ 


Kmnkk Codlinif,— fit for oto in J»i1y nnd 
Anpnat. 

Mmik'e CodUog,— fit for me fruai July lUI 
rebniify. 

Coftho iVhkr Peermein^—ia me from 
OcioWf tiU January, as « k.}tr;li.eii as 
weU at OeAscrt ttf^pUr, 

Beauty «f Kent.—m oae from October 
(di Febmary. 


Bedfordftlilre Frt«n 4 ){ojf,*-iii me from 
<iti Marcb, 

Wioirr f'cart*>a«i,— ia me from ffotem- 
IW'C liU A|*ril. 

inter M*ietii>»**io ttae firosi Jimttaryio 
June. 

JJiirfolk Ce<’filns',*-ireeps tiU Jane* 
OotMieberry Appie,— ripe in Jamfaxy, and 
]cef|»i tiu J une or J ttly. 


S3S6, Ptcri enduro cjfoe’tro to c^tromo hOAt hotter than tW 
iho latter iog'a ffc»h an I iiomcwli.il hmohl atmoaj hero ; tho jxjar# m tho 
4S0T>trary, lotesa deep a;!ieioos aoil, freah, hat diy. Thin la^t rinality mwst bo 
secured by clr&iiKtfLjc, if tho tm) i» not naturally dry. variotim lUo 
pear arc very nutnerom, there being cpwarda of variotim knom Of ihmo 


fiOO the to^wlng laa 


SelccUd Ikt Taltte Pewr$ /— 


Btarr^^ Oiftbii,— tipe In f aly j auilaUe fat 
a sfandardl. 

Ciirim dee in Mf. ^ ^ 

|‘p4tr{jne,-“Sn Jaly and mmm 

. fi*r etjMilmr on *n f«*t or wr*t airpmt* 
^ l>omtteiitt»lMr»so<i 4 pyfi»ikS« 


Brurfd BeattOMrutf-HM a cCaadifJj iffc 
In Aajeoet. 

grafted on* free ktiodk I 
mvA Btffktvktf* 



VSiis utintx 


Jkm 4 ^fawted; AngwO, 

iiiAdI S9ptiMBibin% 

dfi Bretin, ittiiea foi^ cf- 
l^ftr te»A mi or w«f I uptct, 

4*Anftfif«i«,-*grftflU4 «o a $tocle 

IM « vttndiird i ripe ia September. 

loj^Bonoede Jersey, •»tn espalier on 
fhm stock } east ssprct } ripe in October. 

Bemtd Oris,-*-ftn etintUer on free stock j 
etet sad west aspect ; ripe in October. 

Bearrd do Cspcaamout,- espalier on free 
stock; east and west aspect; lipe in 
KJutober and Notember. 

Ditcbesse d*An;;oult^mn,~.aa an espalier 
on east, west, or uortb aspect; ripo in 
October and ISfovember. 

Bon Cbrdtien Nttpole,->espa]lrr on free 
stock t east or west aspect; ripe in 
October nmi No\ ember. 


fteckle.^pa In OctnWf. 

lleurrc Dicb^an a$|toHcr cm east mut 
or noHh aspect $ ripe in KoYetalmy ana 
Deetmlmr* 

Beurrd pasatd Colintfr^etpalter on free 
stock, for east, west, or north ttspect ; 
ripe In Iforember and December. 

Altborpe Crastanef—ripe in Kovewlier, 

Uacon a Incomparable^ — in Deceiuticr 
ana January. 

Olou Morccuu,~la December and Jan* 
uary, 

Kiiiuht's Monareb,— in January. 

Kasler Bcurrd, in March ; keep till 
Miirch. 

Beurre tie llan«,--e«pnlier for east, west, 
or south aspect ; ripe in February and 
March. 

Kepiuh Meuria,<r-in March and AprUt 


2387 . Jf>H .4 Fni if.— Gooseberry nml currant trees, if n«vt j>ninod lust tnotuh. 
should bo fill idle 1 vrilhout delay. Sucker.^ of r.'\.‘t[d>cnie.i kUouM be tukcu up, 
but llio priming should bo deferred till March. 


Sfhet list oj Gimchynh'^. 

Karly yellow,-— rough ; first ripo sorts. _ | Tin kt'j i ods,— for the t ill 

Warnnuton’s,— for pvcst'n »ug. ‘ I Champagne,— for thV tHbU',j 

\i btti Sfutth,— for usbg gi ecu. | (treengage,— for the table. 


Lht (if CfiTduU, 

Blark, common, j lUd currants, — for presorrin**. 

Slack Kaplcs, j White furranta,— for Iho table. 

/#fri (if 

PaUtafr,«>an excellent berirer. I Autuniti-bcaring,— rlpelo Septemhi'f. 

'White und yellow,— for the tabl \ f 

aaSft, Slrawh.rtcs . — The Uiitii.h Q tcou U ono of tho best in enUiration ; but 
nil ibdls do not Ruit It, md i» others tho apor reuninsKreen and hard when 
tho rest of it b ripe. It h n >\v »4oner.iny bclievod tlmttho pliinU require pro* 
toeiiou duiin,; mcroro wiul5.r% and Ihut a Ivrbt covering of feru, poadmunt, 
Straw, or other light material, will pre-otTo tho pUiuta in vigour at a slight 
oust. * 

List qf ^trauUmts^ 


Slack rrlnre,— a good enriv sort. 

Keen « seedling,— an eirollent sort for 
aeneral use. 

British Queen,— is etceUent f.>r flsTOur 
where it succeeds. 


l'*l!on Tines — eieellent r>r l»tc crops. 
Alpines,— t bo best Kit« bearers. 
llaiT.buiff,— has peculiar fiivuur. 


aa 89 . ^andard iVwtf-fmr.— TIdn out ill-placed branches, and wbero 
hmguld growUi aad barrotiners ha\o l>ocn engcuflored by uxbaustod noil, 
dig a troQcU round tbo troj and lay in some b.irTOwfuls of rich fresh mril ; 
ihon fork over tho surfaeo, and giro a dressing of wolbrotied sttible mmnro, 
WImto tho exhaustUm aiisps firom tho inp-root having ponotrated to an tm. 
vsholoiotiiio sttbanit, d^g a tnmch daopkottoti^h to reach tho root, ami aovor it 
firom iho two If It is ono worth pro^orring, and fiUjup tho tapcnoh aga^n with 
food froili ooU, and toi>*droas wiUt ttanurtb 
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aiifo. Ilko fiio, b a |fo0<l •orranty Imt an exnotln^ and 

nkd] nmUar, Tiofcaicdly in np tar plwjui^ It nfWn 

a ioitn^ of ftunojftooe fur want of rooi3^i*I»g tbia dUtlnoUmu 
A* a aarvant^ giir<U'uin^ ia tlio mnireo of mtioh pnro »»ul bigh ei^joymont* 
A* a mafitr^ it U tlio muw of toticb worry and grief, Iw one wohl, U 
wnk h nut Uone until it ihviit bo dime, or Ue^ith or lif^ of o«r pltitiU 
f f ;fi| tlrt uj b> do it , tbrro i» iiu | k*oiiin' in the |>crfuniwiiiec* and the ebanoe<l nro 
tijot it v^i 1 bt» badly d uff If »« do it uhtn wo ehf or tHHvnjj»o wo chnmui 
to <lo ib Uio Uumg (d It loaltt u«ilu|j>', »ud it luH Imi .womi»U*hotl Ui tho 
best ma/im r. Ju t m tU* jav t, anh n t nu 1 tiui<» jirt vrd»ud, t» ft tteruil 
And boun<i wIk u ho tn»,“k to v^nr, a> Is tli it m m nho to t Ntmct jdontomo 
from nui^, u? 1 tJl<»ns los v » V, ijthci fn ni iiabdom i^, h no»an<*i»^ an J. 
dtnr, or uiietuiUo'l d u i ream t » ii<«, to mo Ui I w. Thi n hue, m tlim 1 . a 
h<.»uto Ai-'otii a wf the l»a*% im «m of work, ui,'l>ou tSut yon ftloit 
tren Aith the w )f n*. lletler, wle n !«> s to do tbn %U^do of dunu »ry 
woik ill Ddeml^r, than do oi c flaglo tinny lu Jarmaiy that ml„ht ha’'>o bten 
demn in IWeinber. Thu re labiuoijb rbs\»iMs;.'-, nrid ol nil ptontl* 

nhouW ljN‘ djJi}'< ntly forttftided, «o that e'a r> pUnt nhonld ha\o iU |oof*eriinn,0 
and iU l>e«t dre^Kon befoiet'imKtmiH. <'l i ib<ii» uu roofnait 1 {'lILaiindy nW 
feuc tioiir iltul pnmii)|b cUiin«ib% nod tun,', « ^ery di^Ad luai and intilduor 
m^UiMo |>atti Jc of ibrt remiAc 1, an I all %(vt tai>l« Aowne oifM/ooi Iao ready 
to g!cet their fiandly xi^'dors v%»’li tba’ best oi idl weltumcb - bright Heaij, 
Viees. This, ro c KOitnl U> health ahuie, i» t'sj»c coolly ii^‘c*'MJ*iy in Ihn 
con&< nattny, ttiitic nothing oth nsut to good tiuHto hlit/uM eun I o « c«. Th^ 
intorestef this houeoi«oii<n m»uh iiKria»*<d at Moiv waiioii by introduemg 
«oaie jKiUof (’hrUtni ts loses, hyin inliu*, nartni»nM 9 s, Ae , fioni tht foKdrig*|«L 
ThecdgCTiof llw.*J*cds, Hlahts, art! %a*<» iiuj tbo bedi • ohiImI with imiet^ed 
Aud idain ho li, and pilhrs !jom ahieh fuihsia* i^r other ctindar* li«to Wen 
mnoved, W vin’athoil in the name m «r»n» r. Thene, with * a^iotud firiKlngi 
wld kceji frfali for I'ix wtel.#i, and \uy in«uh incrt.oe lJ*o hdtrent of the 
house. The chrjfX^tntheinntns hi i ivnUiuuo ftovctu.g during the mi>fdh^ and 
uimclUaebo condtig on U* leij yh ila ir jdaeo liho<kir»h ndiou arWreuro grown 
far ftcscnd ycttr» under gJa*«i, wiU aW» ttowtr itow m the ooiW'mjtWry withoui 
any for dug. Or •O'lcrsil Rnc<4«iinvo < hrbtmfMnd;i}»» I bad ft fdant with ft bun* 
drol blo^Roms exrxaidod, each trunai of bhmm titarly •» Wrgft on my hut 
With ft very little forcing Ute foUowiag varlettoa might W gnt In ffoworduHiig 
the monib* Except in very »WUer«d situatioixe and mild tWy oati» 

not be depended upon for outH^I door culuvetion ; but Uity ore a^endid Air 
pftt«euUure ^ 

I fwinrept te* 

Ohiird fte i>obk*nM«u iwkWttiM*, i CftondMl, end \ ieteria teiiaft. 

ilienltfsil plants of ca» W fsw^ht ffwwi %9 € 4 , to If i wudft 
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n&gu Witli ttkfl abovo dozou, and half n dozan plants of arboronm* # Doag. 
niHoent offoot dating winter and earl^ spiiog o^n}dbo|n'Qclaood* Ke^tto 
rliododQndron% or even exceeding tbom in usofalncaft^ is tbo oamliia $ ai^ tbte 
b i^elnonih al^ve all otberB when H ie moot miM* B/ i^oolng earj^i! ^ivth 
ani^tiy matoH It will flower now firotn habit, an well, if better,^ 
hi imy Ciher month. Supposing it to hnisb fiowoiing by the end oif 

roindve the plant to a pcach-hoose or vinery at work a« Wn os It catt 
be moved fh>m fho consoh^atory. Shift the plant into a larger pot at once If ii 
rc(j«i1re« it ; at all evonte, examine the state of the roots, and act aecorcUngXv, 
rnncinbcrlog, however, that tho camellia docs best to bo under-potted, Souto 
prcjbr not potting until tho gi'owtb is ilnbl^od ; I think as soon as the l£ut 
fjuwor droim the best lima Almost any soil will groar oamoUias, Some gi'ow 
thorn entirely in peat, some in strong loam, approaching to clay ; and I have 
scon good plants in both. .Tho host soil I believe to bo two^xirts iibry peat, 
ouo fibry loam, ono-sUtb part sharp silver-sand, and ono sixtb part rotUth 
or clean leaf-mould. Keep thorn in a temperature of 55'“* to 60* vmtll 
thch' growth is made and flower-buds foi-nied. During this period they 
should bo frequently syringed, and a humid atmosphere maintained. Towovd^t 
the end of April gradually remove, by easy tn'inKliions, to a cool houso or cold 
pit, n^nd the last week in Slay to a sbclUTod situation out o. doors, St they may 
conlinuo in tho same houso or pit throughout tho season. Tho i)ot must bo 
placed on a hard bottom to prevent tho ingress of wonus, should bo watered 
alternately with clean water and weak liquid manure, and flnully removed 
under glass in Oclobor, \Yilb such treatment their blossoms will expand in 
Novembor or December^ and exhibit to our admiring gaze during those 
dreary months, tlio ^oluurs they have sb>kn from ilm sun’s niys imdor 
cummer ski os. 

0093 . Fine plants, from 11 inches to two feet ln:(h, of the ii>l!owh;g or 
eqtially good varieties, caSn be bui*p!)cd at frtmi 110^. to 42i‘, a dozen ; hirgir 
plants, from 00^. to l'J^0s. aldozcn :— 

AibSipkna. Alhcrtnit, Arch- JruTjy J.iuil, TlafTivlittun. IVT. nllia, UkTar- 

dttcbes<M» Mftvic, Jloata, CUauArrit do- of JH.X'.Mr, ri-incv*i< 

asns. Cotmi4.«ft of Couutt'«s PriHCca^i Frcxb t.-k \VUh'Uw» 

of Derby, Cup of Benoty, la liriu«, 11. (4:i»j4U puU etpensjuv), tin 

p'xiuua, Tmibri.ita, BrjUt'*, Trkv kr, Tricolor imbficats 
I.«oy fluiutt’t blttfth; Grand Frederick, oad Victam laaguosa, 

Qraudb, ItubncftU, ^ laibrkata 4tlba, 

3393 . Next to iboso, Indum r»r.aloas eliim our notice for cxuisortatory doeo* 
ration. For flowering now an caily habit must be induced. The tot planU 
of indica alba X have over gxvmi flowered yearly this nmntli by laorcly 
i^aekig them In the cottwvatory ia tho autumn. They require 
gfOWbig aeasoik after flowering, to Um eamolUa ; and until tlm cdnooiaiure 
dientiy numeroua, or tho ptota as large as desired, they can be gtesm cn 
tluenglkoiit the entiie year, end stopped four or five times cludng that period. 
Tifli tre^itment wfll, bowevtw, taefiflee the blossom ; bat if started 

ear^t Xbay etut ete^tp^ ieke, end yet" the b^aisdnal bads be 
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m^hmd in th» mimxn to d&rolop flow^s^boa«. Aftw Qm g'w. th U 
ilie >laot« sliould ^ b^oi» 3 d &% md h& 4^ttog @o|^ 

M I4 tho myn out of 4Joor«, to tlu»migrlt)yvH|)oo tUoir nr<j^» 

tm'-pfixlM of 1^, (mof loMiii A cC iau4 

in uiiluo or .oiaannh^tori sK^lai ‘^Ite 

WKb vm fidbo t»da^ 

OtIEmioo tlio «D^ 4 ip tWm ov«r IteaA tuedl #ftf» iy i&iMAioto 

nlotooC «K|oal |}aH« •cioi*iimt<;r| mado by tbis^wla^ a btuM ^ 

!» «oAjp^ud«^ «»4 tiibaccivtmtor, IWi>«at tbli doM tbreo imd ot«*y 
tbri|» will oltbor Uko it^oU Off or dia Thew plnoU boar ^rdtigf w^ll^ Attd 
fdt\m by indttem^ oa ci^,t)y bobii, or bolpinpr by tbo M of tbo fi)roio|< |>lt» tbo 
luxury ol tbolr beauty may bo enjoyONi in oouserratory or mtUoi^rooUi Ibr id* 
or eight mouths of iho year. 

*294, TJjcroifian isamenso larloty. The fyUoaioj; araloaa, inloo plaoti Of 
whioh can bo sui^pliod from I S#, to 12 #, a doxc»i aocordhiij to their jdfio, mro 
porhaj^a, as goo<i as any *,*— 


Adinirailoe, Albs, Alba 

itirfAta, AitH!»r(ti, Aa»<i»tia {itteriitt, 

Ar«l«e*, of nf'»e*y of 

Ill^4ii)j ilrou^tit<.i»ui^ Chrb 
•wmu, Ceron«(l^ Cnl«ri./'a, 
l>t»UeHic«a, I>«o de ^umi, liule 
I>t‘vt>a«hirr, Fwpm# 

Kt(|ot<Mt» Fulpt^itiiy 0«>m» Ul»4- 

ttoacsn, Ohwt«te:te«it exoi'ite,<Uia<J«l<>u« 4 tti 


formoMi, f 5 l'»nr of funnuiff IfJth 

Pmht^m0 twt*tfp:At9kt 

1UU«* iilf,a n-un-u, iJiuo mIUa 
iMto Mani» Oyliitn, 

IVtunisyUioA, Phti'j0 AiJi'^rr# Q«itrn «>f 
t^'iern Vjs’tt^rb* feo»ea 

|niinctMl 4 t, Uo»)' €'»>*}?*, fimilhw 

fortaoe*, the hriilo, t&f Tri* 


2295. Noxtto these, or even befero them, in iho onler of f phvwi 
wiuicr'hcntha and opacHm, In^traetlons alxntt hoatl^*? have aheady ap« 
jpoared ; t would only |*hro a few liaca on cpaeri^jcs. Tlono shouhl be fm.ly 
cut l>flck as soon as they arc di^no flowermg ; and ulVr jihcKda havoj^'rotv;* 
Afresh, two or throe Iveht^ isthebo&ttimo for <lH;m ; a bard 

gidtiy peat U tho j>rop::r auif. rkw them la o <^«»ho |dt, bat by imineau# 
warn, fbr a few wooks; graduidly faun) to thotdr/ phir> /e in a ««mijy*eitiM* 
tion : Bm that tho wiuKod b brown and bard by the ind oi tk?Mlon>U*iv 
to conemutoiy shelf in October, and you will h\vo such a ehunninit pro* 
ftxdon cud eneoossion «f tiny tubcf 01 colour, m uutUki^ but ei^uorixoa 
exhibit, 

A296, Aj »o otjo eror raw, or over will koo nn us;!/ e{wten>i, It feoom* 
atmost a tow of time to Bpori^y varioties, Ib^ vercr, all tm mi o^tmJly boaa- 
tiful ; thoi'dbro iurosrt at once in the foUowini;, which can bo bought l^oiii 
Pa to 1$A per doxen 


Itfiaefii Bihk odorata, AUKtHas ram« 
paamta, ttapeeMS, Alba eartiAa, Alhaaa 
Oabeata, hmmm aihew Itemiaa fiori* 
lumda. All* CMKtiuea^ Alba Ihwihatida, 
Itetliaraii tnactthioa to}i»l«ta» Ktaxhorait 
aidmffnai laofhinff rwn rsce«d s1w«e 
loo l» beattty) Aiughersdi 


Xlujj(hora» w^br (onlafs it Im T-Uiml eod 
V»e<40titeit ilfli; aa4 io my opinion ihry 
do mi), 

Tiiv followiaa cenaraPy ilow«r la ih« 
1— • 

Thtvfvt%, Honl l)w% 
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22^7. TliO Mmc priuciiftc» will apply P> giving air, &<?., as in Nov^ber; 
only, a» wo Jmvo genorally morosun this month, more may )>o mlmitied* Caro 
must, hoa'OV'or, bo taken to prevent a cold draught ctitting off Iho beauty of 
any phuit that winy have recently como from a wanner house or forcing^pit. 
>VerjuentJy re*arian 'o the j»Iants, and lot the charm of change and freshnm 
add graco to tbo glow of beauty, whicli Bhuuld distinguish this house in 
winter. 

2^8. Wiicro a temperature of 45 * is maintainctl, the mrious sorts of 
Fipiplj^llnm tnmeatum, so often mot with in stoves in winter, will bloom well la 
ibis htaiso. Uitcro are now Boveral vnmtics of this charming win ter* flower* 
i»g phint, grown ay <livarfs in suspended bx*jkcts, or as tall plauU, umbrella 
frtvhiou, or as pyramids; worked on the Peroskia, it is exquisitely Isoautiful 
Vcihaps it flowers best in a c<uil store, but it will fiowor fur six weeks or two 
monihft in a w’arm coiissrrutt>i‘.v, 

2.V',jy. l*<‘lted in a rough mixture of peat, leaf mould, loam, brickbats, old 
jdajsler, and charcoal, and kept in a icmpenituro of CO*, its pn>grcH« is rapid. 
During the summer an 1 a\ttumn months, the jdanU should be fully exposed 
tt> the sun in an airy htmse. riaco them in a tcm[K}rat»ro of 55 * tow-ards the 
middle of OcU)bcr, and now oveiy leaf will icrrainaio la one, two, or three 
beautiful flowers. 

where iho PoinscUia pulcUeria is ho! ling her levee, and 
all other plants ere fulling down to worship this stjperbly-arrayed Qvteon of 
jHeauty* No description can coi»vey an exaggcratotl or suflleiouity strong idea 
of the regal bmuty of thin plant. Half a doieu of them, from four to five foot 
high, end eig)>t Hhui>t» encli, teruiinuted by bunches of enormous scarlet 
bract^^, set off by the fieeuUur shupo and colour of the true loaves, is a sight 
worth going twenty miles ou any Deeeuiber morning to see. Any one with a 
plant-stove may hare irixit at homo, as fo'v planU aro easier pnipegated 
or grown. They can be had in flower fnua Oclol>cr to March. 8up{x>sc they, 
flower in Dcccml>er, cut tjmm down to witlun three eyes of the old wood in 
tho end of Jenuer}*. Putinas nmny cuttini^s as you roqniro, in lengths of 
from lour to six inches lorg.^ They will strike in any vinery or house et work 
without shading or any atUution whatever, excq>t watering. When rooted, 
fK>t singly in 4 B'sir,Cil |x>ts, and rotuns to the same house, ora pit with bottom* 
heat, Uhuge plaints aro wanted, they gn>w l>est with the latter treatment* 
When iho ctkiiiug has made six inches of wood, stop it, and someUmes it 
will break into three sit<M>ts; and this is quite enough for one-year-old 
phmis. Flower these plants in Sl-sixod pots, and if they have three good 
branches, temhmUng In a whurl of scarlet nearly a foot oeross, you wfl^ 
or ought to be, more than eatisfic*!. To attain plants of almoRi any mognitodo, 
fillow tU« old idantstooonUnue rather dry for six weeks after having enl theoa 
down 1 then water and plonge in bottom-heoi to break (re^, Leave a doten 
dhoois, and thin off all Wyond that, and Ins^ them os ontynga If wonted* 
lo be lltwted «a above. When th^ shoots are two Inches long, ididle* 
tlte ptanH and rq^ei tn pots that will h«dd the foots la a eoniipoia 
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iM>iiii!itj)tmg‘ <'f c<jn il i^at-tM laim, nti«I pent, witii ix colouring^ of mtid. 

Ag 8CK>« as tl»o..o j>ots aio flUe^l with root«, «1iUt itt to !-• or $vgi7,c?4 |^o^ iusd 
loitiru them to tho &imo qmrtorg. 11)^ maintaining a U^ttom nnii Kurfneo* 
from 60* to 70*, sytintjinj,^ twicoor ihrieo a tlay, and waterinjf oarofuJIy, 
they may bo ^wo tt» any gizo yon pimso. If you atari thorn early, tlie you»u 
shooU may al«!o bo stop|>o*i, ami two dozoii Howorin^g^ abooift aociUN^tl ingtoa<i 
of Olio. Hut «iicb ft plant well j^rtiwn woubl require half na orilinary alKini 
hoii«0 to bobl It ; ftn^l, porhft|>s, planU with tbroo to six blooms nro tbo moat 
b^auti'-ul, a«4 cortuiniy tbo mont convenient. Tlicro i,i a oroamy-wbUo rarMy 
of this plant, certainly not to bo eomparc‘1 to tbootbor, btitfttill intcrCKtlng: 
an<l j^iiowy, C'^^pe^’inlly ivy <rari lie liurht. 

JI301. A boAuiifnl tV'inpimion-plum to tbli k Knpbrtfbia jaeqiiim'Ilom. lift 
prtq»a^;.uioii ami cub‘u*^ nriy be ibo amne. U poHSCswos, bon- 

der, oiiC pM '.ili.u ity in tliO c\1i\ r«o, whi. h tho other li.'n in a movlilleil 
f<)Tra. Whoa y«>u rtop a yo’jn ^ t^boot of en]»l!orio.»^ it Is KcMorn tbrtt 
mere tlr.n n bu4 on the «t-i»ppe4 w.U It rib. Uy atoppiiig', 

you g.iijj nothin^' m iulvatiee, tltcrvf*rc, but hw? mueb l5rn*^ \Vh,cn busuy 
pbmU ttro i.Unoit*«l, fj' tn three to «■ tlej-on r-iiiMihl iw pi ieo4 in oim 

put, aii'l ^.Towu eii ijiio phuvW ivithuut betn*; gepuvftUfb Cut phu'.l« may bo 
troatcvl osal^tly iIjo romc an the ; i> 4 they ilo not lu'ouk »o freely. 

For bouquet-'^, or heu'lolrc*»ft*'*, ibin Kupliurbin iw rno of the finest 

ftowcraiu r.xihtcnco ; a faie fplle. ineboa long, is a Oiatehlotiji wreath at 
onco. Tho biU.i uit cfi'cct of (hi« plant timonp- be;p fetn*, mal other 
tlnu|p<, Trniht l>e .soeirto be aj.preeiate>l. Boino hio calfolj rm)*, p‘*wn for ti»i* 
piuqxjtjse, will now be inlcrmixlnfr ibeir I eautiful leaicaaitb the brlj^b I flower* 
fttema of OvBamia cinmabritia| ami otler*. Tho bri^*ht re l berries of tho 
Aniiaia cronnhilA will also bo c xbsbitinj tlicrnatlvos in «tr»kintf contrast with 
the ftltinin;i; gi’cen Ic ues. 

2 y> 2 , Orc/lo'fj*. —Kest hero rbouM «1 jU Ikj tho onjcr of tbo fiay ; ncvciihe* 
icKs that tvfA will be purtially brokca by the fiowetio;? of «<m>o or all of tho 
fullowing plants; — Pho!aj«<op.su* atnabili*, ♦iovcml OuciUhrtns, (*yfttU4inme^ 
KpS'lcnflrwnjii, Cattleyua, ZvpojKt? alums, k'x M44olftin ft tciiijK.Tiiluro of GU* 
i.; 70*, ftmi AVoal nil Mimnl'Ujn;; treutraenU 

2303* --- PrmTve a minimum tcmperntnire of 40 * j |;teo oi 

much ftu* ft»j;H*««iblo ; ace tfiat the stock U kepi p« rfi.etly clean by CH^ensionn! 

f mokinp^, wftgbin^j'c, dippiiij^, kc. j put oa n firev 4»n 4aSJ iftornift|:« to ewAblo 
outoeli|n4 ^amp; remcre Lealbs, cpaeta.cn, Lc.f to tbo cottMt'vfitory no 
they corao In i3'»w«r ; ablft younjf pbiut-c of kabmntbuft b»to tbeir bboniinjf* 
puts aft they reqairo it, ami keep mcrylbiuj^: in a quiet sombdummi otato 
tmtU tbo new year awakens them to baisl «r<irk and anew life. 

ajoq- earktieft for tut lb;.wet*ii mfty l>o fbfce^l tnto 

Mo.>m iaAvktcry or peneb boime ai wmlr. The gcineral stock will rofttilro 
esioefut liniment tbk inontli. I^to ki^*»(t'fiawcrittg; ftpedmona may rcoelvo 
f.Kie final ah; ft, ami all wdf mqitiro ooreful Aigonlftl 

4A% ami iprat akCi k ativd t^iMlihUnp i^nm^ yamtica nMm t(li0W. 

B m 
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% (tl'POiiUtm to Uooru pwmalnrely* Thcso early Hgtrors iKit»t 1)« peno* 
Tcn agly removed to tlirow the atrengiK late the alioota^ to bo beabaeded ep 
a porfoet indorcHconoe at tbo proper soason. Ko^ the plants within n 
yiu*4 of the glass^ if posaiblo; to prevent tbolr drawing; and fumigate as soon 
as one green fly Is vii^ihlo. 

»30S» Ctncrane#.— The earliest of these will now bo in 6owor *n the con- 
servatory ; stwc(?s«vion plants will bo coming on hero. Few plants are so 
eCectivefor docomtt\o purpotes ns these. Un’ers for exhihiiion^ it kbest to 
grow thorn annually from sood. The sowing should bo made In M.iveh, i i 
pans filled with equal paW s of peat and loam ami ono>sixtli part sand. They 
should bo wdl diainod, made fiim, and tho seed slightly covered, and placed 
on ft dight bottom-hcai Kcci» the pons and young plants, when they fti»poir, 
put'nlly shaded from tho bright sun ; put them Into 3 inch pots as soon ns 
they will hear Imnrlling, rctinn them to tho same placo, and renew tho same 
trcatniont until they are IborMUghly ostabhhhod in their pots, Thcngia- 
dually harden them by giving jduUy of nir, and pl.uo them in a sheltered 
fituation out of doors towards tho end of May. tho roots roach the sides 
of tho pots, shift them into lart'or, gluing thorn their fmal shift in Sopteniber. 
The first flower stems should bo cut out close to tho bottom when large plants 
arc desired. This will induce them to tluow otit from six to t. reive side- 
ihouts these may bo reduced, or all loft, at tho nplioti of tho grower. 
Towards tho end of Sejdembor, thcyjhonld bo returned to a cold-pit, and 
they will begin to flower in October. N(* soil is hct'tr for gi owing thorn 
than equal vuuls rich loam, loaf- mould, and thunuj, Idy rot toil sbeep- or homo- 
dung, libovally mixed with sharp sand orehavc<vihvlust, and used in a rouJ^hWi 
state. They also luxin lute under the stlnuilutiug regimen ol r/M maimro- 
water. Another sowing may bo made in April, and a third in May, lor very 
late i>lants. tibo treu nent of old plants may ho himilnr to thia. Cut thora 
down as soon as they aro tlono flowering. tihuUo theu nut, and pot omb 
•ueker separately in Maich ; then proceed ns above in o\cry ix-spech 


Xhttif Cccbcsl VariitUs, 


Annae, Atlsm Cede, Draafy,) Pnlittnf, 
laiko of Csmhndjse, llrnlHftiiaul, tho 
Cotteen llaww, Handt't, lu<H>mpar»Utn, 
Ms tfR'oUvUr Farops, MspAnta. MYii 
el iloiiour, MlitMaraoeW, &tr«. Living- 


sU'ne, Peifortion, Qaceu Thloria, 
Qin-rn of Lih«»a, Ke*raha, Korsl WNTino, 
If* rmo, Hhtn};h‘a liusl, the Wu jrd,, 
Aiid Wonderful. 


2306. Cdfeesfar/as.— These are more dlfllculi to tnanago than ciooranasj 
they, however, require tho same genet al, but more caToitd trcaimoitL Tll( 
SOed^ which are very 6|oall, mast barely bo ooicrcd wUhsoUiit the paws eoa* 
tolning them ; it should be eovcretl over with a bell-glass or sheet of gfm^ Tho 
youog plants are very delicate, and apt to take themseUcs off wUhoni leave ; 
% lilituly MtuftlioA out ol doertH under a hand-Hght «r a oold-pit, is tho best 
iltuation fvr.ilwm. At soon as they can bear tho most dolicate manlpulii^ 
tbe ioodlings fhonld bo prich<H^out into other pans prepared i» far ^lio 
imAf Oiod rotnrnod to thehr <dd quartoroT When esiabUsbod in tbotn, tbn 
mm oiitleal pseiod it over, and they may be potted into Inrser po^ And 



dnmxliut^ onljr t t^iiik 

mM msmmii, in ookl pita* Very few vm iUnk nf grawinilt n nntn^l 
(i^leetlon of horbnctooft euknolatlt^ Thor o who w!»h to try must ent tltom 
^wn M tioon m tboy ii^vo fintstiod 0ow£rring. Thm Uioi^ i» a ooS^^pU to 
brook in^ Uy in tho shooto wbe» two InoUos kn^i nitd witon rooiod 
pMCOcd 08 w!tb oecdllnpi ; or ilio wbo!o of tbo oM {ikui inoy bo kopt m n 
gin^lo spcelmen^ and if It doco not fog o% It will make a gnuid diii|doy noxt 
sewn. Oiw» flioo bold corul vol among ibo soft dollcata knvo« of tboso pkftUii, 
and nnloss s|>codi1y destroy ed, wll! consign tbo enliro «toek to (bo nibbisb* 
boitp. rortoaotcly, Ibo flic# on tboso and clocraHa# eoom to bo paitlafly a##!- 
niUatod to tbo naiuro of Iboir food^ being rory soft and easily dcotroyod* Tho 
following #cnU'bcrba<Jco«a» or ludf usbrnbl'y varieties of calcookrla, aro ptvii|»a* 
gated and grown Hko tt*o bedding vaHotie#, «md aro lery boautllbl * 

Ettta» AmT>a»Mdor, Ifon. Mrs. Adsmi, | Prwitaf* Quoea Of Oti4$^ 

K)t<|i of K.irtttt.i.i, L«dr Ffttiikim. {,«> I Ike <^uceit| oad Vstbw rcrfW(lon<« 

Miia Ori*y, UigmXa, 0{>nm», j 

#;o7. Cofd-2>il*ctnd Fram0. -AVatcr and eovor with caro ; give all tho air 
jwsfHibIc in mild weather. During a scxcrc storm the:*o may remain bommt!* 
eally tcakd for a week with impunity at a (cmiKraturo of 36 “ to 4 U\ After 
such a lotJg; nap, unwrap eouiitiuftly, and sUodo for u few days from ib© tun'# 
iny#. Examine tho ontiro stock every flivonruWo opporUiidty, 

2308. Keep up a growing temporatui o of 65 ‘* to (^0^ Intfo* 

duco fresh hatches of shrubs, roses, bulbs, and overytldug that w ill flower oftrly> 
to supply tho place of lhoi>« draflod off for other scrr’ico. KeO; however, that 
tho tecruils in this reserve cor|»s arc [noporly trained, oxid dressed In tholr 
best uniforms, before they are brought into tho fiont rauk uiulcr ihaiiome* 
citato oyc of their commandurdn-chkf.—D, T. P. 


§ 0.— FnT:fT*Coi-TCRK bxorji GttSA 

2309* Well, it is more hopeful Utan last montU Wo have a olearex altAo* 
sphei^ and more sauHght. HcsklcR, if vegotabl't life i# still a#ke{>, it iw at 
least DCKcrcr Dio pei iud of waking up. 

3310. TAe kVset have been awake for weeks; they are now showing 
branehoe. Well, brlrig arilflciat li«ot to year aid, and keep a night tempera* 
tare of 00* |md a day one of 70* ; admit every possiMo ray of light ; keep tb« 
lenm wlihln aloe inche# of the gla^s, and ermio & midiiiiiimier elimaio In 
December. E»ataSfto fitsqueaily the state of ibo border#, and keept ike root# 
wa warm as the topnk Stop (ho slcoot# a loini beyond the bronobe#; damp 
the floor#, paths, nbd pipes, if U»o»© ato used, daring bright day#; idmltolf 
whemever It i# praetieeVk^ and try to «(Hmro sirengib mUior iSmn loftgtk 
Whvre a saeccwrtdoii of gtapee I# wanhpl^ itort another tloeiyj pvoeeod ai 
detaffed kwit month, or, if pojwdbtf, defer it till the let of Jnnnary, when yon 
will the ftdl beiiefli the idvi^lng fnflimnee# already idwirtofllit 
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231 1, CouUnuo to look over and prcsci vo lato grapes, and tnamtaln a cool 
and cqiKiblo temporatnr© of 40 "' to 00*. If a gentle current of air con be 
kept tip through the housoeby night and by day, the fruit will keep aU the 
letter. Vioe-lvordcra may also bo formed, or old bortlere renewed during 
tide mouth, InsinicUons have already been given concerning the formation. 
Oldvtnc^inay also be taken up where the bordere are bad, the roots care- 
fttlly pretorred, a now border made and ekil fully planted, and half a crop 
taken the flrfit senron. Young \inee may ako be planted in a dormant state ' 
or first started in pots, and then put in the Ixirdcr in Juno or July, lhavo 
planted young vines in the latter month that have npened 15 feet of good 
wood during the first your. Tlio great point in planting at any season is 
cai'cfully to surround t’lo roots, fiprinklo some ItubmoulJ over them, and keep 
them witliin six iuchts of the surface. A mukhing of dung or sorao litter 
will bo necessary to prevent them being dried «j> ; and if the vine ia In full 
growUi when planted, the top must bo shaded a few days until the roots 
have hud hohl of the soil ; then let tho top run as far as it chooses. Leave 
latcrula nnd all on. Tho more growth for tho next four months tho better, 
Imcauso tho larger tho tof> the greater tho number of healthy loots. Upon 
the number, neurncss to the surtaco, and strength of thcHc, all future sue* 
Qoss may ho Kuid to depend. 

03 u. In rofvronco to sorts, nothing equals fur gcnci-al puq>ostos the Black 
Hamburg. Taking it for all in all, wo arc never likely t<* see its like again ; 
the Mill Hill Hamburg is also good, as well as tho Gulikn Hamburg, when you 
can got it. I SCO this grape la put down in the catalogues as a groat l>c**rer. 
Well, it may be ; but such is not the result of my observation nnd cxi»o- 
vionco j it is a first-rato grape, but 1 fear a shy hearer. Next to the Hamburg, 
and infinitely before them in point of flavour, cemo tho Muscats ; and tho 
only two that I care to grow nro the Muscat of Alcxamlria and Muscat 
Hamburg. A black gi'ape, with a M matt fa ran Vf has long Vk‘cu a desi- 
deratum, ntid now wo have it. This graj>c appears to imscss all tho good 
quiiUtios, and 1 feat* most of tho IkuI cues of Muscats, --^tbo worst ticmg a 
liabiKty in many plaoca Wshank. My own vines of this vai*ioly> I am sorry 
to say, aro considirubly si^^nkod ; nnd I have seen soroo in i>ots this season 
uHorly destroyed by shanking ; ncvorthclcss, it is a first-rate grax*o. 

0313. Then for those who relish the best of all grapes, although, like many 
gotal thingii^ wrap|>od up in snuall parcels,— thorn aro the Black, OrlAxly, ai>d 
White Fmntlgnaca — doubtless the ricbcsit-ftavourewl grajuj* grown. N'cxt W 
them is possibly the Cbassclas Musquo, or Jo^in*a Bt. Albania, which haw a 
dolkioivi fiavonr, but requires to b© rijiened in a very dry atmoiqdKire to 
prevent St Then tSiem aro tho Old Butch and Buekland Swooi« 

iwtsr, tho earliest grapes by a month, and the Itoyal Mateikdino, one of the'^ 
•eresi eropperii and tho moat useful of white grapes, of « sngar^and-water 
Hmroor* Theyi thero Is the West St. Peier^s^the vi^ b«est Sate gnqio— 
mad Lady down's Seedling:, said to hang equally well, and also of fitnhWo 
qnahly* !CS»a mneh^elked of Battenrsa will haiqf WSt, and Sa a nofetk 



mmt^ CAti:xo\n-~i4Etxs;?{i». 

when can pd b«t iGritn w<^uVl li<» y4‘c|'<ir ii4Sirt«^, 

«i« :t 1» C'Cilaitsly its Uuo ctmiiuner. 

fl3i4. /*iV»,--*Ktjc{ii>uitinj' j.iiKS j^Jmos-l C}>U»*€*ly thy if \m wUh tbm t& 
start ill Jmmty, Maltit&in a «it»y tewiporatuns af To"' ; tJb* to C^\ 

Tiiis clrj’fie'ia tuny lo mx;<Ff5ttry to throve iho iiito blooau 

ilcxss Ibis Ttjoro itlK-nmlly tKnu Aibctk, nltbou^'b Uicdic<li ifiust neither H 
toowcroiior too lorig-oontin«o<i. Bewnro of aJo*Ktove mafiiaj? upon any 
tb.it way now l>o io Hower. ajj Itoftiii prevents ihe fructiiiaat'oti 

of tbc Moasoma; ftrel ov not formc^b b'»it is tho conse^ptenee, 

Eratjmeo every opportniiity of air wh^ ri the oxternal ftUnemphere 

■will pciTiiit, Olid k«’ep the platit* ivithin one fo.»t of .‘!jo }«».!». Suwessien 

ptauts, if kept toJeralily dry, naty 1*0 winli :cd In | its, nt n tetnporaturo *.( 
00*, with perfect safety, lJcu*an7 of tin exeinn of 1 h at, 4*r nny Midden eh,'in;,c 
of tempomture, lest jon cause pteiuAture pioAtii or stn* ( tlictn into fruit. 

2315. At onotijsuspinoiiWdrc the j?:rcii,tcst luxury of t)io upper Ion thonsrind ; 
no./, t)iiou;^h the uurnertms ipmtititu** iiujxirted, they am hixai;‘ht within tl.o 
reach of all ; jxirbaps chiefly for thi** reason, Ihoy nro jot m pcnnrally 
A9 formerly. There ia al+o a very prev.i!* nt idea that their eultivjukm is nK»<»t 
diflRciiU andexpejiffivu. Thefonuidahle lri'ati»iHpuhlj*,hod on thoh* cuIUiro haio 
frii^hlcnod nmny from undertakin,;' it ; and yi't few p! int'» ar? more canily eid» 
tivatod. There Is alfto alxiut m much re^.<.mh!anccs hotatucu a woll riponod 
Iilngh«loiEp‘<*wn p‘mc rind ut imported mjo a« there is heiwoen a mo«w imd an 
elephant. The funner h gimomlly a ri/nl royal, Iuh uous fin'd ; thoUlterUicry 
often not equal to a sweet turnip, Uccasioiinlly, however, p< vjd foridgn phiis 
limy be had ; but they e,a!i never conipttc for ilesiscrt on tho tables of the 
wealthy with English ones ; and there i« no reason in culttiial rUHicalUos nor 
expense of piXKluctioa why every lover of this regal fruit should not gi%nv 
his own, Ifomes Ibr thoir cnUtire havo already aj.pcamd In thf-i work. No 
peculiarity of structure is nucosxiiry. D.^mbtles» the lucir'cr tho ll/fht they 
ean bo placed tho better, Alf,hou.*.{h I havo seen cxcolkmt pines grown under 
ihoshaiio of vines at least a yoixl from the r<*of. The niu4 rotneniettt, and 
nltimatcly tlio cbcajKjst me/lo of supplying WetAin heat, W by hot writer^; I 
earn not whether it Is applied in la«U», open gutters, trcuighs, ke,, or pip'js; 
ji boliovo ^ hot air chamber under the l>ed, are and least Uabfo 

to aeeident* The bed lo grow pines lo should ht/^>vLr JrM d/f,p, to allow of the 
Inttviductioti of a fuflicicney of plunging material to caver the highest pt?M, 
or the iotJhoiluclion of eufEicfcnt soil to plant tho piucs out tn tho Ik-U, Dcmbt* 
loes thle fe the be»t, ehojipcet, and most cSlcicat of growiwg pinea Vv^ 

pare the bed ihtie TIaeo six inches of rough brickbats for dratnago^ ihets e 
layer of broken bones two inchce thiek ; on Utis a layer of rloli laam^ to 
whole pieces^ with the turf inverted on tho drainage^ In wdld ffmm one r4K.t 
•qnaro md two to three inches tlitok. Then 011 up to within eight inches of 
tkie top, with ibis eoll chopped dnW pitces about four inobee fqnnre^ tnh^ 
With l^hen btuiei nnd |dooe« of ehareoab end broken freestone htste^d el 
80114 Is positively the emnpoift ibiii Ims fr%hten«d yon , 
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Its oiiC'fciAth ot this, its oiic lifth of that, or, rather, this ia all that k 
licccfefiftry. Tho bones ov charcoal (five a sort of enriching power or latkyae 
to the lotun, aiul all other food is supplied afterwards, just and only when it is 
wanted in a v i*l itate. Now, then, secure some good Queens of any approved 
Ttu’icty — a Sngjr Uat* or two, if you plcaso,— and eomo black Jatnuions 
or black Antiguau foi- winter ; aa many Provklcncce as you can find room fur ; 
a few Monltcrrats, Kn\ olios, and gold- and silvor-stripod for variety, and this 
is all you rciiuiro. For the genornl crop nothing eciuals the Queens in flat our. 
Providences arc the next best, and by far the noblest of all. Boo that your 
I'lunts are l^o^^e< Lly clean aud healthy, rather than largo, when you purchase 
them. When pines oneo gt't insisted with realo or bug, the best way is t.) 
coUf^iicn Ihciu to tho lubbish-heap at oneo. To prevent thorn becoming so, 
coiifetaat wateliftdncsa, and tho catch-aiubkill-cvory-insoct principle, is tliO- 
only safe piiictico. Turn the ifh.iits carefully tmt of tho puts, plaitt from 
thn ' to tUo feel ap.ut, luvordiiif to tho nizu of pUuds, Ac. Providoucca 
require nii>ht space ; unwind us many roots as possible without breaking tho 
ball too much; caithoq) llio stum as high sw the good sound liwdtby loaves 
(tho'^o th it nuMUhcixvIso shouM ho removed) will allow you; leave a hard, 
smooth smiiU'o, water wUii water at a tomiicrivturo of 80 ", ami /ho work is 
couiplutc. Hunts Uuu l»odded oit will not require watering nearly so often 
as thoso iu pots ; and if tho tiUlru surface is mulched over With coooanut> fibre 
lefuro, a good Roahlng once a mouth, in tho grvvwiug season, will pn)bably 
sullloo. It in probable that, with guncrous treatment, most of thoso plants 
will frail within elgUtceu months of tho time of planting. When the fruit is 
cut, leave tho leaver a^ hUlo injured as |K>j?j>ihlo. With amazing strength 
und rapidity, two or throe aiekors will rpring up, and grow wlUi tho 
greatest vigour. One only should bo loll, m\d tho otho^a either potted for 
S1u^:miuu jdouts or furnbhmg otlior fruitiug-houscj?, or bo thrown aw.ty. 
From a period varying from six to twelve months fi urn tho time of outUng 
one fntit, aimther will ho rij'C on tho hamo stool As tho young plant on tho 
stock advance the old Ictvs'iM on the latter may Ih> reduced until all, or neatly 
ally aro removed. At the same iinio tho roots should receive a rich top- 
dr%*«siug of the Siinio matolial in '* hich they grow ; thus nearly eight inches 
will Imo kft on the aurfuco at jdautiug, so as to allow two or throo inches of 
fresh dressing to every now crop. This is essential to their welhheing, as, 
fbom the suckekw possessing a self clovatbg power or pix>cecding from a few 
inches of the bottom of the stool, they could not have an independent 
fiUplKwt from tho soil unless It was r:vi80d up with them. After a few yem It 
may be noocssary to remove tho entire bed hodiljf, and begin at a lower level 
afresh. Tbe»*e can be no queaUtm that this is the cheapest, most rapld» and 
^fitable system of management 

The euilro truablo of succeasion plants may bo gc^ Hd Ko mm 
aoarocly e«er thinks now of ptx>paglitlng pines by creieat and jfUb, whein a 
smoker atrong* enough tollruHoan bo had in trotn sis to nine men^bM. ^flm great 
Isature la to tnako part of the supply of m^ganisaldfti^^ went tapre^hme 



Koxittu 

llie oH fniit aTftnnl>lo to ttie young Th© fctom h to it o ma^f^Bino of tHo 

feoit f»>od, J.'tiil up in tbo Imt form, in tiio most oaatly a<?oo««^Jl>lo |>Ia<s«. Otti 
rcmtino aaiU, wronch it away, and for-cxj it to tmrtttro ita babyhood on it^i nwn 
r<w»<M»rcc«- Common sciispo and analogy doiuand llwit it should contintm to )iyo 
boneatli its inoihe/a fi»storiiig wing until its meridian strength is nttalnOfh 
Kovortholees, tho two sytciioitH are n«t inc<««pa|lb]o. Tim |H>tnud bf^hlifig- 
out practices can bo ro.vUly c«»iubino<l ; thus oidy allow llio sanu'! stool to 
fruit onco» and pot, in phico <»f plunling out the ttn^iigor «uckm. 

a5»7« When the suckers me thoroughly rooted (wluVh i» often the case 
boforo the fruit iscvp), and llie fruit is euf, ri*UfKvvo the stands, HCjwate the 
suckers, make a new bed. a!»d plant the latter singly UKt at the le* piajlng, 
Pndvr cither plan it will often be nwsstry topot»|uantit{^^s of the bcHlMiekers 
to keep up a good st »ck ; form new beds, ike. \\'ho« the bo is got bH? thick, 
ortho «'*il gets cxlmunted, begin .*i« at the bcndmdi.g. lugroAuig pb(o« iti 
pots, there will geuernUy be two j.ottlng ^ iiwinw, - * M.M*eh, find dune or July, 
Ten orVJ'inch p^u will fruit tho largovt plant'*, uud an «ot>n as t ho first «ro 
Otit, and the RiKkors large enough for removal, the stool* may be «lcstroyul. 

231 In all work among pirio-f. remember th-dr li iws tire tlu^ir very Jifo. 
Appcir ince<^ jdso r'’'|uiro that they nho itd never bo lnuis^od < r ii«p5r A 5U the 
Icait. rjf#t';eu al'4u^ can cnublo ene to purfortu ihe rnt'Narv i'lHtmail'mli 
withotit bniiVnig or breaking tlodr bdiagc, W<s bar i ratb^ r U> be pnoid 
of otir own Wounds and as wc admire the »cniU. of sn- <'< stftd cultiva- 

tion in ti»o noble pine, W'hich emiMitute« tho rtcho«t prul and adorns all tl# 
rf'sl of the dessert. The roots, too, must be curefuHy pu‘'‘’.o) '.ed, Thu faciUly 
with which pines emit roi>t« up the sti-ms, mu*h* the eld gardejicc# mkk'iw 
about those they already possc'^sed .’ bcnce the wludew do tr}*<ro<iUriig once 
common. Knt tho cmls.Hion ol’ froMb hkiU df»es not ned< 'j*arUy supcrwido tho *i«« 
of those already formtid. Xcilher do j»ino roofs the nuturfdly annually ; the 
more they can bo pwerved fhel^ytter. Tbeitioro moufhs, pre.vi«Ied tbiTeis 
food ttj fill them all, tho njoro nounshincnt and HticngUi wid be imparted, 
H i# tho business of tho cultivator to supply tire f s^d In a Irpiid fstato wheo 
lUld where it is wanted. Healthy r»K#t« and leavlijss cinvcrl it into pine fruit; 
e<m«e.jaeniiy, the greater the tpwmlity u-ed, the ikatvicr, Vf'a, and the fcwctUsf* 
ftaroured, the pine will be. 

a^u). /VorA-Zetm.-* In ma?>y places tho fruit is starbd Uiie motilh* 
For instrU/Otions in tlm preJimmary felagos, soo last month. J <b> rmt ap;,<i>>v* 
of ollowiftg trees in kte t>cach*bou»«i and orcbanl b*>use» to get fVioaon, 
The wood Cfunvot lieor eoM «<> well «b that imrUmod out of drmm ; thorefom 
the ontaide borders of early hoasca ehouU be j*roterted, iwt muoh to keep In, 
At io eetnl in heat. 

agac. Fajr'AeAcr.— -I/ce^s Fer|artfial % 1 # the beat Jfort grown jjlte white 
Ischia a*»4 Maroella are pcrhai»s a little l/etter (laroured j but they are smalh 
Tlie phoiU in tree# and iwts rhotiJd he t^erontddy cleaned, new iw>rd<fni 
tnpldUfwMng tree# reot-proned m4 all tep tireased, ready fey »ii im* 
•nedlnte i$«rt Tim liiwt bntcli;^ itmwb^hw sbonld ite'fie iiiimdaoed* 
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r find CathiU*« Black Princo tl.c t>oal for the early season, and if they can 
have a little bottom-beat, »o much tho belter. Plants in 48-sizoil pots atsf) do 
best early work, tho cramping principle again indacing fruitfulness. But 
^triiwborrlcs romiufl mo that my work here is done; and I would luM the 
idd year farewell in tho words of Withers, who, if neither a rich man nor a 
poet, certainly sings sweetly and well : — 

** Tlmtj old find cold shitering year, 

^■uttr fottorinc downward to thy gram, 

Thy Ihifi robe fluUering in the wind, 
fb\uity thy ioeka with i\y tmttnd ; 

'f hy ulume a reniiier of the reed, 

AU fringM thick with hoary rinso ; 

Clullb thy breath, hollow thine eye, 

Atid from thine ears hang icwle'i • 

I thr<* cowering o’er the henrth, 
l'.oil»l*»ne tiiel'ew long honrdf'd jon la, 

And '-wrliing out thy wither’d chcrksi, 

In putllng tjiem into a iduae. 

'I Imo ruH iUt upon th" |>*»nd and pool® 

A i fintm of thu lj tranM]HiT<*nl ae, 

'iV> lure tl».* ijr< hitm to ic.oii* lu‘l ; 

Then laid'tit u flooring o’er the »' reams. 

An I where the b.irgeH glided once, 

The {ikatem aviiiity skim luong. 

thou liH’^t wUiicii't’d strange cvrnfi, 

And in thy nnnuU much in writ, 

'i'hataomc would bluah tn hare rerenlM; 

Put 1 Hu VC hwed thee through thy life ; 

I loved thy amiiing mbowy, 

I I y muideu Idnom and woman's graev, 

Thy matron cars and luisry nge, 

Aiid 1 will W4tch thee to the 
And eently Ihine eyelids down, 

And idcM tln*e for tl|rt matiy friendn, 

7'h» jU>t*'i-r* un i rii-hni fruity 

Thy pssijBge hath produced ms.” 


§ 7.— Hottikd and Fuame CrirvATiox. 

ayit. VvnniiUrs, and can h« addcsl to what has been 

6‘ri^;nly said, liet the wt'aijjier bo the priucifial ffuido as to air, &;c. « 

U> eaixjful that Ihu ft awes turo ventUatotl without causing any Unuij^ht, which 
might iujuro the phmts conAwicmbly. See that tho heat is maintiilnctl, ami 
Ctn'or with maU at night; but do not shorten tho days more than tliey am, 
TTu* mats «thon14 h*' bikcn off as soon as it is light in tho morning, ami mt 
put oa tin it i# getting dark at night, fio that Uioy n»y have all Urn day light 
'hey con gat. 
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N.R.— Tho Numl>m refer to the oxn ^jt in tb«» ciwws of tlw t:t4onrtn.l 

fwid othor RiaK'iK, whore lltrjr »’<*fvr itt Ui© termor to the uuiwUrr of pliito, untl iu tUo 
latter to the tmjro. 


AmrTiiosi TwoMrsoxii, i>. 
Aeolu«ftti«Ettti<vw <>f plant 1 !*, »,/, 
AeUnnemsi, 5.47, jmi. 

Achonenc'^, pink »; *1 ;’'V.t*utS, 

co!. plalo No, 

Acre or jr.4. 

A(ioiio|.lu'nn<, Mn- 

A<h:Uiluni coiK'Oi!Ati;a Jinlua., 1 Ulo p. 
4 i-' . 

Auvratuui e<eJo<»t 5 ?injn, r.'.Oj r-' , \ 
Allolmfiit ilttrtiefjH, iv t 
Alc*CAma intcruiothn, platop i.v^. 
AlocaNia piato p. ^7^- 

Ahaniuit. 

Aomrylliii Allx*rii, )>lrue p. y 
Amiirylli^, lYitiwTeek.fol. pinte 
American Mi«ht, to f?et nrl of, 4< i- 
Amoriewn plattin, 1170, 

American pJontii, choice of, a 
Ammonia from ilwoiaitoMjd hoihcs, 
Awmoniafpjmclcrintt fhJscharfrr^n, i#-, p 
Ammonia a gi'cnt fcourcu of forUiity, 
16^4* 

Ammonia iu eotla. 

Ammonia, tfcwa of, 

AiuMpilUa, t6o7, 

Ancylojfjnc lonitiltora, phite p. 1R4* 
A»t»moiK5 tieila for »pnin£ K^taleui, 755, 
Aticmono#, caltlvation of, O78. 

Amrto of aaeotit in ry*. 

Ant#, to Otaitroy, 371. 

Aphides, or plant »er, mal their oon- 
Ipmera, 

Apparatna Cur 779 - 

Apples for orcshanl hau,iO», h'^t, 

Apptea for Mnal) $ranlcna, lyr. 
ApprwMdrgmnifii;, 319. 

Afxnoots. 1154* ^ ^ 

Aprioota pirorcbanl hmiaca, vs*- 
Aprieots fhr amaU imrdan#, 
A|»riV-aaps«t of the months 9r$9 ; tarn- 
pemtura of, 964* 

jiards^ 

April<-«dowa 9 r fitrdan^ rose imratn* 

071 J downs, <m ; oarmitkms, 

4 ^ p tspdsr atmtaUa^ ; batf*htf|dy 

do., 98s i perennialmacad UnesmmK p 4 * 
AprilMimani tpmder ghwa, ic*» i gnesas- 


h< fl'iMn, hoftthfl, li>^7J J>a* 

hij(rnn‘Um«, rm'h%ia«, i«,h’ig{ ur» 

Ch^lh, 

A)<r!i tVijii, ruUuro otKlcr «:hno»i 

I 'tliCh, 104 - puif'A, l«*/i 

I !*-'• ori'h.'fcKl hf.iijst\ n-f,;. 

j ApitJ' iVujf K»r 4 L*», uppl«« and 

invj ; v»iK'», ; fitmwlior' 

ViK‘», lAf , 

April - k-m^aI walkw nntl lawns, 985. 
April- h ‘t htvi untl imme, tf*'/)-, cacum* 
hers, if‘, ; uw; melon piui, 

tjf*i t M(.)ka.U% iirtij ai(p;}ni;!jfna, tioj} 

p<,Up,rN, ui.»4 ; French I fO'Aa#, nojj 

s!mHheru*'iK», ni/*i Iseiw, 

tir.ji tender iioG; mU«4 (I, 

lie/,, 

Ayr A kiirhan tpitdcn, 1^5;^^* fi«l»nrairniii^ 
tTii-rY.torj; rhiiharh.iow), J»ru* 
rxifim jinU’tln-kes. lofti ; gU4>e4o,, tcAa j 
piivhU y, ; spu;9eh, n/ty; fiotalAcil. 
nJ/ 1 turnjpw, tsirmt#. <oC©j 

onions, jJa-a; l^*f^Jy:n, »c7i it wl iHwt, 
in?^} HmUikh l>eot, 107 1; pOfts, 10751 

ssOaduiin j »e«r«oooras* 107? l 
ntdj«liCjC t<'7«. 

A prii—?na»'d dower# and ktuheo gar- 
don, 

Aquatic iphmtK, RmUi of, 

Ambia piaUrp. so8, 

Araiia jBjtpnica, 3143. 

Arlmurr. dtmutructioi} of, 3 B^« 

Anims, U75- 

Arums, the irsatmcnt of, 345. 

Antf«« tiA n lodow pktUw,, isi^p 
A»h* vni‘»f tjci* of, » jg. 

A* Imt, useful for phwnr«»sr phmU lit, 
1387. 

Aspamgns, cuHlvaikni of, 18 «C, 
Aapfirngmi cttHnta^ Mr, CuthRl'a to* 
mrka on, Y4fA 

Asfiamjraa, the JtaBCh fpoda of 

lion, t$ki, 

Aataimjimft, to t0rm sBS* 

Aaparaspia fn,im Ml, 1819. 

^ Astnr, ^ani Emparor, ptibU» p. 48, 

A#t«»r, IrhhriqiMit Vfetona, pfats p. ^ 
Atripfex, pttrp|s*}aair«d^ ii;i, 

d c 
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japonlcii vwicgato, col. plate 

Au^uwtr-aitpoct of t 3 ac month, *S 9 J» 

«ia .hruLUory. 
iMfit double wiillllowerH, 1604. row 
gtttdeii. 1608 » geraniums, i6jo ; llowor 
bortlera, »6ti j autumnal bulba, i6i»; 
florieta’ flowore, i()i3J dahlia*! 1614 ; 
hollyhocks, 1615 ; pinks. i6i6 ; tuUps, 

Au^st— fruit gonlen. le-^ipj tmimng 
wuU trues* t standard trees. 1653 , 
ti»,«l>bcrrie8, 1653 , straw bernos, 1054 ; 

hudding fruit tines, 1655 

Aumwt— fruit under glass, 1664 ; grapes, 
*665, pmes, 1667, iKjJiobos, 10709 
melons, 16719 eucumbors m bouses, 

Aug[ist'-liot 1 >ed and frame culture, 
1671, oncinnbeiH in firaiuo, 1674? 
melons in frame, 167s » muhbrooins, 

AugUHtr-kilclH u giiulon, aspara- 
gus UTtifbokcs tOo, bfans, 

1630, rmuKi beutis, lOii, 

CoUuy.ir 33,<‘ttn«ls.xf34« onions, 161s 
Utk*!, }o, pnisiups, i( 17, potJitocs 
lO , turnip's, lO » ,) , 1 h ik*1i beans, 
1^4 >, kttuco, 1641, oiidne, 164a, 
sulnudi, if d » radislu ■i, if 44 , toma- 
toes 1645, broccoli, Ac, if4( , enb* 
bagos 1647, cauhilowers, lUS. herbs, 

Angt?st— mlxwt Uowerand kitihcn gar- 
den, 1618. enrlv ctloi^, *l> . liroccoit, 
1619J fruit g*vrden, lO-i*, strawinr- 
rles, iOm , . 

August- pUmt -culture under glas^, 
iftsO; wie <*on«crvHtory, it , ilauii- 
i«K plants, i0s8, oichuls, i^^}, stoii. 
plants, iW»a ; plants in bloom in con- 
iorratones, 1663, 

Auriottla. col plate No. i. 

Attnculfts.679 

Auriculos, top dressing of, ceo. 

Auslnan briers. 1974* 

Autumnal bulbs, *61 a. 

Autumnal crocuses, 1 1 . 

Autumnal ftowanng planls, rye 
Autumnal resft<s. cultivatiou of, 1140 
Autumnal roses, select list of, 1143. 
Ayrshire rose, 

AaalUi lhiQinayou»ool. idato No. la- 
Bsck-boau fo nomut. coastruction of. 

Ilalsama, plate p 64. 

Balaam eamatfon. «*. 

Balsaiii d<nible eamema, «». 

Balsam Solfcrmo, »A 

cattla. %> prerent, 

a»4* 


Bamea^a plan of muklurm ftmidg, 

x68s. 

Basins and tanta, 661* 

Basket bods of ivy, 864. 

Basket beds, 3x27, 

Baskets, drauxage of, 746. 

Baskets, fuchsias for, 748. 

Baskets, hard-wooded pmnts for, 749. 
Baskets, to plant, instructions, 74$. 
Baskets for windows, 743. 

Beaus, early sowing of. In October, sat. 
Bedding plants, to grow to perfbction, 
soo. 

Beds, formation of, 427. 

Beds for ajinng gardens, 75a. 

Beech, varieties of, x4x. 

Beet, red, lora. 

Beet, Spanish, 1073. 

Boot, to purchase, for winter n.80, 1583. 
Begonia BuboronsiH, platen 80. 

Begonia Boborenhij*. col. plate No la. 
Begonia Dighw'elliuna, col plat© No. 3 
Begonia Voitcbii, col plate No 3, 

P 06. 

Begonm, vanctits of, 1316. 

Begomos, wtU w 01 thy of cultivation, 
icis. 

Bell s compofiition for mildew, 413, 

B« It moths very destructive, 363. 
Iklveiloie gardens, 173. 

BcrbcriH, 148. * 

Ibitembomc graft, 313. 

BiU-hook, t .7. 

Black cuniuitH, 1114 

Blights lu orchurdrt, to prevent, 393. 

BUnds for gaideu walls, 238 

Blmdi* for garden walls, construction of, 

9!9 

Blonsom-buds. to form. 605 
Bi>g plants, to noiovute, 1295. 

Boilers, forms of, 814. 

Boilers, tubular, 815. 

Bone dust, 1704. 

Borders m Autumn, 488. 

Borders tn orchard humies, 937. 
Borecole, 1025. 

Boundary feuoea of parks, 199, 

Bourbon roses, 973. 

Bourbon rose, 1054, 

Bourbon, vaneucs of, 1953. 

Boursault rose, 1958* 

Branch cuitiiig, how to perform, A»i. 
Brassiovn, or cabbage tribe, 1003, 
Braasicie, donvatkm of. 1004. 

Brasaion, history of, 1007. 

Brassii»D tribe, detenoratorm. 483. 
Bridge, Iron, for a park, design of, eyp. 
BHent*s idmlter fbr ftotiefriui, «3». 
Broccoli, X043. 

BitKimc'aerysaatliexnums, XX3A 
Brngmansiaa, xysg. 

j&ruahwood for Ughtlng fUraacas, 1544- 
Brussels sprouka. tOai. 

Budding, exptauationor, spy. 

Budding kuim, As#. 

Buddiig, process 0^ 





tMding, MBDmiAir, hy Hr. 

Btouldiiur ffCMMiii. f4tt« 

B(id4lB9. w«Btla«r betl ttoiM lbr« ^^a. 

{sliiBta. d^l^irv of. 665. 
Bcdboo* roolod i»tanu(, T«»t to, f>66. 
Bottift. ooUediioii# of, 761. 

Btittw for fTodtilbofuioii to «ar)y Apriof , 

tilt. 

Boltw in bordoio, tnotlmoot of, xtf6. 
Holbo taken up wkeo karcMi tiecnif, tt6t. 

Bumt^^r fir mule, 116. 

Burnt pej^ xt^. 

Buah fruit. 1 1 to. 

Bttifo frtt?t.to proteict from 1507. 
Bu^KUi or variotl»» of, is<»* 


CAVOtoite. anab «je of, tout ; fir«t men* 
tiou«>l amou^ Kntflj*h Py 

Uerttrile, loiij among too Giootts 


1010. 

CatiijuffOA among tbo itomau*. Ujfwj 
kmtb, toc>7. 

Oabbagoa, ItoM vnrietirs of, io 9 t. 
Oabbag<Hf», medical vitfuoi* of. un*^. 

CaUtN&gtia. Korui note coRivutoil, loi^. 
OaldMg<»i. to plant out. 

Cabba{^,J^> now iteal of, 1019. 

Cacti, varlotic* of. isi*. 

CabKUmn, plate p- sya. 

Calceolaria, bird of pawulnie, col. plate 


Calceolariaa, variotica, *306. 
Calcciilariaa from noe*!, $<>6, 
Calceolarias for lierldittg. to atrike, 339. 


CalceolarUui. treatment of, S5*< 


Camelliaa, 369. 

Camelliaa, choice new varieties, 1398. 
Canal, orsificla], for gardens, s»5S>- 
Ckipaicutii, 1549* 

Carboniferous aj’stem, a6. 

Oardooua, 678, 1834. 

Carnation, occetitric, col, plate ho. 7, 
Carnation vartogatiHl, plate Ko. 7. 
Caraatiotui, eompoatfor, 1737* 

Camationa, cuUlvatlon of, »73> 
Ctoationa from coUiuga, 1735* 
CaxttsMmm from layers, 1 734* 

Camatiotta from pipinga, *73®* 
Oaniatiema, l*ow they differ from pico- 

CM^tii^Jto prepare for exhibition, 

1740. 

Carriiige irOad,plan of. 389* 

Cltorriage road, plantutg of. «7o^ ^ 
Carriage road, conatraction of, a^. 
Carrots, mde. 

Carrota, early to giw, 538. 

Camis, to preserve for wmter use, *583. 
earthu^iiA. toe, m gattoaning, 

0 »sm«ym Comfolaini alba, «foL plate 
Kexx. 

l^dloiverB, AtttttinxtiMm. pliiito ^ 
•eph * 


w 

CauUdowgrt. cultivation of, 103$. 
Cauildowtre, Hr. toii)y% treat»i«iil Uf» 

CauHiowetm, origin of, rojA. 
Cattlidovrera, pr^xtecitou of. io4t« 
Oauhllowor, leec! sown iu Mar^ iSa. 
Caulitlowcrs, to sow, *034. 

(Vmve TrottchttUa, 

Cedma tleodam. tjis, 

CeeJms, varieties of, t|4. 

Celery for late suppli% tt>57» 

Celery in frosty weaiher, 18x4. 

(Celery, hftiug of. 18*3. 

Celery, Mr. (^aU*« plan of mdifraUng, 

180, p 

Colory, Mr. R. Fish's pluii, i8x». 

Criwry, Mr. Mturfotosh s pldta with, t8ta. 
Celery, stirUof. 1815, 
erdorj*, tlu:- ««ttnhii}g wn of. tSt*7. 
fVlery, to bhiorh, 

O*lor.v. In ba\»‘ rnsf/, ilkxi, 

Centauw^ii gy»a»tfi<T«ir|»it, imt. 

Cliwlk formaitnu, 3*. 

t'haiu. trHUi*jwm*»t wntor plunt. *87. 

ClntnNis), bow to wsho, 17*0. 

Cbotswonh comw'rvntnry, 774. 
tlUcimxtlbUS, cob pinto Nt» a. 

('berries for orohiml bwus«,?n, 

('liorri«;s for Kumll gardens, 

('UorricM suiUist for orchards, 4i.4* 

Chervil, 

(‘blita isjiiiosi 074, 

('biiioto crims«m roses, m/x>. 

(!hirtOSO rnitcs, >959. 

Chisel, Uiu. byO. 

Chltty’s acre and half gartlen, i^r. 
Chitty, Mr.,ori Mixtali gardens, 185. 
Chlorine, O7. 

Chorvixetnns, 1178- 
Chororemas, from eutiinga, 1379. 
Chorosouios, list of, 1384* 

Chorosoiaiis, ^Kitting of, 1381. 

Chon »Keauu», proper C4»i«i>fwt for, 1 380. 
Churtsioluas tuloeel to the spider, 
Chr3'ea}j|hemu.m, the, itjfo 
Chrysafthemunjis, cuttiuga of* tijw, 
Cliiry»a|tl*cnmms, lists of, *187. 
Chrysaitbcmiiins, stoking of, rfsp. ^ 
Cittoraiia, (tower of toe dny, ©oL plate 
Bo. s*. 

CinerailBS. i 0 s. ^ , 

Cinerarias, fo'^t varfciica, ayes* 
Cinerarias from seed, 

Cineraria mantium, assA 
Circle grttfrSiJg, 3*6. 

Circular Ijods, >793. 

Citrus Aurantium, the evnnge, 

(.bemitia JoS^^d Vett^idalep. 1 
aematia Et^hia, tea ptoifo, {i^to p^ 

OiM^tfoVwltotd|,eol.pIafoKe.t. ^ 
Cforodeudfim Bpadoatmt^ platop. fi« 
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(’lUillmft plnlt* p 144. 

rUwlon gurtlonH* 761. 

Clo<ih or rosf*, 107 ]. 

Clttblnniu; tr» ln*f>ct*oh> to prevent* y)t, 
Coooo*nut fibre, *703. 

Cold rhitnes, aaas. 

OoWpitH, 547. 

ColcUN Veitcuii, plelo p, so*'^. 

ColicrcblotiM of «ok tin forono j ear’tsBupply, 

C^oum, Dr. rJndlpv*Bolj''(T\’'ntUinh,J785. 
OolourH, divided into wunn end coM, 
ma. 

Colours, exporunciif'*! upon, 

Colfrurn, I(iiy*8 olmorvntionH o», 1784. 
Oumjiontti und MiiU, ^ ,5. 

CornpOBirt, Imr^-CMtmg of, 1682, 

(Jomhw, vfinotiPBof, t*;j. 
rouHfrvntonoM, plan of, 7O0I 
ConBorvidoni v, of. 

Oonftrrvatorn i*. to roiwtruot, 7 '5. 
<.%3JHMfrvnlory in 1 ‘Vbmiiry, 

(.iOnftm»itor\ in March, K o; 

Conucrviitoi V at iloitu’ulunal iJ.ivdcn'i, 

, Mi l!tunp)in',\h, 777. 
i'onvol\ulii'*, col pl.itc No. 6, 

Coplujfft lor pu'di'ii vvulu, 

('ojumk for wallB, by Vlr I'lnh, . ,8. 

Copini? fill >miUh, by Mr. tionic, .'jj. 

Ooni aalnd, if>77. 

Corridors, 170, 

Cotonoueta for hedi^oH. 344. 

CoWuiyfc tcariicniiiir, Mn\, 1J17. 

Ooitaxe tfurdeuB and ttllotmoiits, 14'', 9. 
CotfaueTM’ borticultuml woclcDcs, n#6, 
Cottogerh’ k«le, 

Ctifcylwlon, dluairation of, 

Oevr»dung, 815. 

OoW'duTig,cirarrcd,a gOiK] inan«rc,if ;S 
Cow -litter, propel t ics of *6^9^ 

Oreottces Hiul oUier bulbs planted »n 
Oct , 503, 

rro|*« for allotment gnrdriiH, let. « 
On>p«, rotation of, in huihII garden'*, 497. 
iYiiBS »1)»(>cd Ixods for latvtui, Gf 7. 

Croton iTitcmiptum, plAio p, 973. 

Croton irrcffolaro, plate p. 

Oaoumlior plants, atoppti g of, «34> 
Cucumber pianta, to set the fnui, 534, 
CucumbcYU In pua, 7 
Cuevunlictra on a trclba, 

Cucumlxnra on ridirw, 731. 

CttUttory plenta fbr ornamimtal uae, 1 171. 
CHip imined ireea, 1850. 

CuprcMnn^ vaiiotiM of, 155. 

Curranto fbr amnll iraMrna, tot. 
ChinunUi, new plantations of, 89ft. 
Oum«ita, to 1113, 

Currant#* of, ih, 

Ourtainti ibr irUnlen wailn, ajo. 
obsorvailomi o», 5#, 
to proaerva frouti rw*t, j##, 
Otiltiugft of aearlut n^edinluiua* 377- « 

ISiivtiui turtotitM, plate 


Da.i!i.ta, origin of, 1117. 

Babliaa, dividing tbo roots Of, 1134* 
Dahlias forOThihition, iirs* 

Dahlias from onttinga, iiao. 

Dahlias from seed, 1x19. 

DahUiia in antomn* 1135, 

Dahlias in ahruhhcrica, 11C3. 

Dahlias, Mr. Tunier's collection of, ti a6. 
Dahlias, preparation of soil for, 11 ax. 
Dahlias pnt into heat in January, 405. 
Dahhas, supporting floivors of, 17^*. 
Daldnis, to increase, iiiG. 

Duimos on lawns, to get nd of, 38a. 
Daisy hoc, 38?. 

Danaelions, to kill, 381. 

Daphnes, 1 1 70. 

Davalhn Alpina, philo p. 4*<5. 
December— aspect of the inonfh, 7233. 
December— ilovver-garden and shiub- 
lH’ne«», 29 j<» ; the puiettun, 3343 ; 
tr<ntm*MU of flower-m ds, 2357; x‘rt- 
serve garden. aa’jS ; tlonsts’ flowers, 
2?39; dahbjiN, 2iV) ; pinks ntwl car^ 
nations, 2261; pansies, aaOaj tvthps, 

D« cctnbcr — fruit culture under glass, 
.»3rK|; vuic«», 231 •; pmes, 2314; peach- 
lloUM^ 7119, lig*b 9 U'*C, /J20 

Dofcmbti biutgaidni, peaches 
and ncetnriTic'*, , appl^iS and 

f unrs, 2/f>j ; bush frnt.aiH;; straw- 
‘criies, 0288; Htamlard fruit trees* 

December— klU'hcn-panlen, 7370 j aca- 
kiilc, 72731 rhiilairb, 2273: pea» and 
bean-t, 2274 ; celery, 2275 ; xi^^r^uip* 
227<i , endive, 3377 * biorcoli. 3378, 
Ditembv.r- x>lud ctiPurc under glass* 
22 20 ; phnirs, 2300; orchid, 

7U2; gr(H*nlv>nse». «v>3 ; petargo- 
nimtui. ly-'M clneraim‘ 5 , 2305 j eal- 

9 i< 

DecuiuuUH llo went! g shrubs, 348, 
DuckIuouh shnibs, 2247. 

Decoxnponttion of orgatitzcyl bodii'S, 
Dceiicncrs of the lenl, 480, 

Deep dmms, 101. 

Delphinium consolida, plafe p. 530. 
Detcnoratur.A, the Brs^icie Iribe, 483, 
Devomensis rtine, 975. 

Diagonal flower-bads, atji. 

Dianthus barlmtus, cob plans Ko. y* 
Dieflbnbocia Dcarcei, plate p, ji». 
Ddle»tonc*a early emperor, 579, 
Disbudding, 1196. 

Docks, to oasiroi*, 381. 

Donble graAing, 300. 

Double ribtxm Wrder, tioS. 

Drainage, Fish's raf«>Ma/e of, ktt. 
Drainage, general directions. 93, 
Dmina^ hnploineete, too, tod. 
Drainage, materuils fbr, 99, 

Dminagei olbeet of, 93. 

Drai^ of l£mk«ta, 

Drainage Of various sub-soHs, 06, 99^* 
Dminage. rmmirks ttpon* 834, 
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of, im 

hmprUA Unrmg foToUiriig am 

Piroopiog aod )uJUu* riMJi#, 
gttcvttiiHi^UuUp*8 7 
gu^h flo^it I n 1 hs\ itij 

Dutch giiitUu atatPUinut 

Dutch the liiveuwu* ot t^artiw I trcf i 

houMiH, h<<t 

Dwttif femher cTjmtt f^rtagir^#, , ; 
Dwarl fruit ti*c«, ic 7 

FiEwtOd 171 

KUgiug plants fjt < 

lUMCtH t/lkHUO;} /<> 

«IiU|h 4 flspin tJftnm 4 > 

KgiatiUiir, the hrmr, t 1 i»Ule 

No 7 

Elm irarutHMif 
Ftiilivt 

Fnu^+ t thmet ri 
FpacTw eh » \ ir f M *■ 

Kiacnn cuUn ifi 1 of u 

NlMThiHiiin tinuUimi <l c 

plau \ t j 

Epipt 1 luru tmncit nn, tu * \au « 

jjf 

Ira Jhtmuin i( } 

JLrua, >«rttiu f f;r the 

f 71 • 

Fmad oluhcnen \ 1 t c ^ 

EtnugP n li ku i i s < u ana >, 
fl* ac ra I 
FMjulitrtii 1 ^7 
EupUiiluiJii I U! rn t 

»v r ti» iri s t 1 i» ti/ 7, 
l-Mrutit « n n **i i 
I'vcfKn t» f )wi» t "•t f f 
Eicrf^tcnahiul*! 1 t * 4"^ 

F> crgrooiid t ) ( th i » <; 

> \ » rKT« enp, t ) rt ii v tu i ^ > , 

kxhimn it) of « »! r>r U^i jUng plauta, ' 

Soo 

F**< \ QlKAlCirini 1 At r 4n 
Jaucy ix^lnrgy nmm** Ann 1 11 e f4 
plate Not- f i^nr 1 un t r ' 
Cbarlcd !lmkliu<l, , fr Eutuim 
fbiwcrmg iiv> 

P'»ttthtrpw^* /9 

J^lwiian “na|Kn of the mooth, ^47, 
nw^ tcw| «raur f C4) 

Petiruarj Iruu hn < ^ efmw 
berrii*d, KA , ra 1 Urntn 0 ^ 
b«r«L« ar \ tun it td 7 w 
Ftl‘rnar> frmt «r itrgtiui# 7 4 
Fobrttiiuf;y--h it htftU antk fmu rn 7^4 
oucumutr« in »A fiEtkkalo tn fiatm, 
776 j fcn>6d 7»7 |Ktr 4 ^» 

itt frame, 7*9; rrench lumim m frame, 
730 cinrntE, early, to mow, 733 , atraw* 
omrieE, in pota, 7^ 

Folmnwry « 73 S 
]^bri2«v3r’»«^m^i»yE and mctmXnm i» ^ 
7j 6L f ^ 

i^{ lAO rote gentletif pmfitiau 
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Ft I rt>»» \ ftt <«c 2 J*c» 1 e i» 7 ^4 
rcInuMv the t ttiKtnaury, 7 i!idt (fm 
gjutiihoott -* /, ftut^ nhnn*, 

7 <v ' 5 <4 m p ucft In tiftt 

j * w la MU 7 ^ , h;yh ijj ■» 1 1 itn Unntl 
J I * » 

Itlrurv Uk kUtliu rrATthn Mjj 
etukuU in 1P4 tttwHh vtu* m, tl» 6 j 
I » < / 1 J* I lx ut m <vhh 

t ut t kh \n i pii tv h»» fwp , 
» trr *4 III i at )«4 mt ^ j Pi« 
r t M4 MJh p UiiK^ m, A. 5t 
► III V « I 1 J tl Ol « t H JT>‘ 
7 f -T 

!' I rm t r urn I r 

' 1 t I ! ♦ I t * 1 1 


1 < t r t I y 


^ *r u 1 /atk V 4 
> 1 U pt a « 
rir>,r» itnl i» ct ^ j 


I i M 

! ft i 

1 r » K 1 
I T I 1 »t 

t Tit t t 1 
I J V ( r w » w t nr H rf 
lint 11 i |, 


1 1 } 

)* 

t 1^1 a, 

4 f 

1 f 4 1 
a li 

i rktt 

f n ih n t 

fh)| E tif 


i i 

jf 1 1 

1 ^ f 

i e 

i VM,1 

U| t i ) 

XJ, 17'' JT 

> 1 1 
f I t 

n 

i 1 17TI 

11 fn 

J 1 'f 

« 

i t 

r 

IU«tr 

11 i 

1 St t>f 


i Hi fU ^ J xh 1 rf »; I 

I r tt T J. tr 1 T ^ *}ti 

I I \ r I r ! I \n t ^ 

I i vv ( ^.Er t u u( 1 ► It i I «AV Uf' t f, 
4 1 

f t r MM r # / > 

I » I I HX* « i 

V i H t T t tl * I 

I i # > t I I “ft 

f rt > »r 4 ( « Ac 47 

> f fill ikt ri*t« I* ol 7 9 

f oil I 14 f I thl a c I h I 477 
! rr Jj l March 

> I It t u » J iir^ A * (''t® 

J t 4 » 4/ 

k i rtj A t < h t,uw rih 1 ftt f¥* 

< til »A ftt liMt* Cwtiih #A, et 
Ht JtU hifi it 
i* % iiint r »i*lr M 1 on t f jf%t 
k u t it} tfiuHtift ua hiteiteo fru le\ 
tit 

Fwwkr 4 t X XII ( k, 41a, 

Fmtoe dftr ntr Mumttr ' 

I rco ttt H k y,\uim nu ut}i lij}, »>ju 
! r* noh gcrwum»* hfti of, 

> ntilltim E 31 

friUnATia hnfierfElit,e<ill pleteSfo 4. 
f^ruttedpliMRlE to reooverMjiEw 
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Fmit gutberer for high bmnc^cs, GestterlA J^ondctHii^ cot plate Ko, tt* 

Fm^t iratherer, very simple, is6». Gi(lney*8 eetr^aGting fumigate ^3^, 

Ftttit* gothediig end stoiing of, 1561. Gilliuret’e eompoimd; twee of, 411. 

FmH, preftervetion by sweating, 1567. Qladioli, 847. 

Fndi, preservation by sweating, objee- Gladioli* treatmrat of, 977. 

tlotw to, 1368. Gladiolae. Jnlia, ool. p, Ko. 9. 

Fntit-room, *577» coverings for walls, 937. 

Fmlt^room above ground, 1578. Glass for lean-to boiwee, 787. 

Frait«room, fitting op of, 2579. Glass structures, arrangement of* 193, 

Fruit stored in Iwwkctsor Immiwrs, 2570* Glased horticultural buildings, 763. 

Fruit stored in heaps, 2575. Glazing, Mr. Messenger^s plan of, 804. 

Fruit stored in jars, 2573. Glenny’s remarks on geraniums, 

Fruit stored in sand or cixaTOoul, iS7»« Gloljo artichokes, 877. 

Fruit stoml in sawdust, 2571. Ulobo artichoke, to propagate, loCs, 

Fruit stored in single layers, 1574. Gloxinias, col. p. No. 3. 

Fruit stored upon straw, 1569. Gloxinias, 1868. 

Fruit, storing and proscrvalum of, 1565. Golden chain gernninm, 2469. 

Fruit, to bring forward. 1576. Golden tricolour geraniums, 1550, 

Fruit trees, planting an<l pruning of. 578. Gtdrten variegated jasmine, col. plate 
Fucltaia Lucrotia llurgia. c< > 1 . platu No. s- i * • 

Fuchsia, lustre, col. jdato No. 5, GurMud>crry catcrpillnra. 372. 

Fuchsias in windows, 1090. Guoseborry catorjnllani, to get rid of, 

hhiohsias, hardy sortw to bed, 344. 1372. 

Fuchsias 6b»rtod in January, 550, Gooseberries for small garilorui, 299. 

Fuchsias, varieties of, 1089. Gooseberries, new plantations of, 896. 

Fumigation of greouhouse, ^39. Gooseberries, to prow, 2212. 

Furnaces, to light, 2 ^44. Gooseberries, varieties of, 1 173. 

Funiislung the garden, 456, G»>ro House garden, iCo. 

Gounls, 2333. 

Gsti ftxES destructive to roses, 3^4. Graft and stock cease to 336. 

Garden engine, 631. Graaing, liaron do Tschudy’s plan, 306. 

Garden line, 633, \ Gi'sil'titig, Hertemlioise method, 30a. 

Garden posts,’358. \ Grafting by approach, 319. 

Garden plans, 293. ' * Grafting by clelt, or tongtic, 398. 

Garden site choice of, 76, l (traftlug by slip, 304. 

Garden w;vil«, best height or, »tf». Grafting double, 300. 

Garden waU^, materialt- (*f, Grafting, explanation of, 297, 

Garden walls, MLr. Mo'luiosirs^ romarka <lralYi«g knife, 6*3. 

- - ‘ Grafting on the rwt, 309, 

Grafting on the side, 308. 

Grafting roses, 1927. 

Grafting saw , ^35. 

Graj^ies for orchard houses, 955. 

Gmi>eci on ojwn walls, to rij^u, 2344, 
Grapes* to keep late, 3313. 

Grapes under glass, 1405. 

Grasses, <>69. 

Gratings for carriage roads, 378* 

Green dy* to get rid of* 370. 
Greetihousennd cold pit. secUcm of, 796. 
Greenhouse ewiimates, 803. 

Greenhouse in January, 549 1 FV^mfy* 
7C7i March, 8971 April, 20851 May, 
2335} *| 73 1 * 31 '® 1 Auguat* 

Bepkmh&t 2855 ; OctObar* *034$ 
November, 3283} Heember* wanx, ^,^ 
Oroenbrnwe* seelaoii oi; 78a* 
Greenhonsea, 279. 

OrmOwnm, ttirJf, FaxtanX 77P* 

Gteenhoiwas* 

Oroona flor ^ 

QOmp^ oTplaata, flM pHo^lm 

1780.' 

Grubaof Iwetiea, ^ 


tilftnieuer’s c«ittage, iSa. 1 

fif 1 

Garilenesquc stylo, 49* 

Oardeniug, an industriai art, col. p. 2, 
Gardening, Dutch st.vlo of* p, 5I 
Gardening* Bnghih stydo, p. 7. 
Ganlcnlng, French stylo of, p. s- 
Gantentng, hiatory of, |>. 8. 

Gardening in Homan times, p. v, 
Gfurilening. XtaUan stylo of, p. 4i- 
Gardening kxdfb* fiat. 

Gardena on ** tolacd plan,** 435. 

Gardena* the laying out of* lOo. 

Gat Ihno* 409> 

Gates, dmwfugt of, 3^9, 910, 

Gaaania tplentitnt* 2990. 

GaaGanclla. tiro. 

Giiomatrlcm fiower garden* »^* 9^17, 

Gmdawe^tiiiof be^^ 2994* 
Gtoattliosa* Uei of Fram^ or S|K)fetod* 

GeSS^nmii hMof 

GaranliniMv gCr. DonaM lMon*a ee- 
'nwfks on. li^- 

peixtxipkm 489, 
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Itomilof in Mil MeHf 
Ojumcwlacliyviii |M p. 


IU*)tA Fiirai» i33M 

ccmimtiiim soa* 

Hnmj AitnoH^U nmi nmrve gamcUtAS^* 
K(inl-w<K,«rU‘ti isij. 

plttjii* fw han^fluflr l>a»* 

ket«* 74 ^^. 

HtirmotiUtiiir o* *Ioar« i« fl<)wer U 4 »* ,i jyr . 
Hiumi^niKmg t-sUomu, iTAttttmX 

*095. 

H<'4HtM:irAUmUutl tme, tc» form, fx^a. 
llmtb, toil projH’r ftir, 139 
HottthK, hanly, for mcknork, 51 x, 
Heaths, haniy varieties ^rii; 6;i. 

HeathK, list of, 

Henth#, to hantlsome phintte, il. 

Ilmths, p^^mKati»n <tf, lyj.', 

Hciaths, t rest ment of, 1397. * 

He«Vfu« pruning i«x(i care of, *48. 
Hedge**, 340. 

Hetlgoi anti avergroam, to clip. 1 175. 
Hedges iix HoUaiutaud Helgitiiti, ^43. 
tledgcaof lierlxctis vuigam, J45. 
Heilges 847. 

Hedges or coton caste*, .'44, 

Hedges of voAniira. a 4 5. 

Ilc^lgea of yew, 94^. * 

Hcdgea, minvan*. j 
Hepatsc'tt a»gulu»ii. col p- No- 3. 
iieimtUms, 

Herhaecn^us ituxvcrs for lo'oad 


097. 

Ilert)arrtni« grefling, 3/*, 

HxfrhiiceoiW pUxnt^* hjfrK.a.“e'i l>v «i’ I, iC 4 
Herbvu'oous ptint *, to prr>p;j'r>ife. <'/ ) 
lierUux'oos pl»un» axoled tox nick.v.!>ri% 

Horlxarin, eolJwUng for, r;??;, 
Hippe^tsiruxn l’i*r<itnuirs, j»-ue p t<i. 
H<h>, 619, 

Hollow walls rarely twfd, a jr». 

Hollj' hu<U for Ittwns, 

Holly lodges, l** con^trurt. 341. 

HoUy, ramtica of, 149, 

Hollyhocks lAltliti'u r<oiM?a), 11 >7. 
Hollyhoekis vaneiie^. of, nsj, 

HoUylvoeka, cotungn of, uuder gloae. 


tiV’ 

Hollyhock# from cuttings, lijo, 
HoUylxocka Mm seed, *i a$. 

Hollyhocks* Mr. Paul’s rmarka ur*of>. 


H^l^hocka* Mr, Paur# irmtment of, 


*toieileci, ixa^* 

Honc^y-^, 395. ^ ^ 

HcinioctesttI, vaiiid^ X 4 |t 
Homnkdieik, fo6> 

Befhed In 534. 

Eolhedis, how to mak«, $a$, 

HduMa* lawn^mowinf for thxtng* h ^* 


lloVwntor |dpe«* $r», 

Slol'Wiihisr fdjme, ixrej tidii'os ngulipl, $xllf 
H«»l-w*ftler wammg, first hy 
Aikhtitm, fits* 

Hiixn|jhrcy*s, Mr. Koel irork on garfion* 

Hyaclntl?, t»eodliM|pi of. t 5«. 
llyaciiiilt, »ir H. ilnvolock* plain 
No. I a, 

Hyaennths at i-onsfaritinople, 474^*. 
llyaciutha* choicost naaie^l ViM*ictt<f4i 


ll.vMflntlH, efJhctsot t7»t, 
Hyaelntlm In p, tosses, *74#?. 
Hyftehdhe Iti ,447, lia*. 

llyncixiUxe i»t )sga, 8^5. 

Hyaelntlxa in the opcm gronmd, «749* 
Hyacinths «» *44tMl, 

Hyacinths in watm*, 8^4. 

Hyaci*>th», pncee of, itsA. 
Myhridiratlcvn of glacle^U, vyS. 
lij'hrid pcri^Haated nwex, uy>*^, 
llyisHTj^rta llrevtcuty*, pliiUt p. 394. 


Ica-iRocsr, cmxstrttcUon of, r®4. 
Jee-hnuse, tvseenliai i« Cf^nutry, 334. 

He*, vnx'letu'}* of, 140. 

ImUn/pic fiatcr, plale p 4*.'0. 

Implements iinrcwary ter ginfting iw4 
hndsiiriir, .‘(>7. 

Hfiplmentf mpdred in gni“dcadiK*f tj, 
Im|y>vt'r>sl'»mrin nf s‘»d, 47'"!. 
hnjjt^nnni P'H'l# *'.v (I’Idncy, <644. 

limtThing cttineilwts, 

Indian aisalens, ^79:1. 

Inni'olfttmg lawHi*. 3354, 
lijot'ci life. iriu>turnwiUf»n «n» 

egg.* At, Ui 1**; y 4, 

InHfcU, **n. irnni'.rctug, 1.^43' 

InKtx’t*. uiwUm’t of. yy 

Bir Jiman M.iith’* wash for, 

III* MuJh'm -iHdhii Pi*U:,ci»l, pl'de Nfi, 4, 

Iron, A,f, 

Iron. MiijilL-tte of, cirf.ct «is>a Uiivw* 

I tnlm ri m rdens, 3f* x . 

Italian sfyle ol gardening, 4* 

Ivy Uor.ko1 btwls. W4. 

Ivy'U'avetl geraiutuos for haakela, 74®* 


y*wi”*»T— asi^ict of the mouth, 494. 
iaimary— llow^rr jgurden end «hn»hl«siry# 
49OJ trctK^hing. 4971 digging aua 
forking, mi hwldmg jpktit#^, Soo# 
planting ahniblasrMai, jes j verhemsH»* 
5 * 34 } dehlias, sof j fwojmro «« 
cMn T*ota, nmurm iftsitoi, 
rose iL j ooIUs^ i»4ri4W4i^ 

rockwork, 520. 

JautiarT— }iofr<M fttnS 
kfid aealnUe^ 

5371 okmjtft, kkiftWfy 
S39J imdiro, S 40 . 

gkwM# m0* 

tot ia*» ycur, $isi Ptm uti# 
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\i0nrui, 5141 provulf! maiH, 515; rmrly 
pen*, 516; cnrly nnolluT^nt tJurtT, 
y7; fubae io 5^0; 

leM-ucpn, 5»3< 

January •“'Plant culture uruku* 
yti iUfi ketbousa*, 545; t*he ^rveeu- 
neuais 546} pits, 547; Ibrcluar- 
liOUnt‘fl.S48; (nreonhunw.^p); fuchfuan*, 
5Set CttIrxMjtariua, 5 ?i; iHJlurjirfJuirinja, 
55®; har<J-w»»odcfl pJanls, 556; heuthn, 
555^; csafnellinn, Mn'-mk, 5«'j j tho 
wmscTvatury, 

Jnnoftry— the ifrumhouc^o, how to hnvo 
, it my* s^''5- 
Jiinuary—viiiC’i, 5«'i4. 

Jnpnu fillca, * 

Jeruanieiu nrtiVhokca, 87G, 

JoruHnlera ftmchokea^tepruimj^ak', toi-i. 
JclM U'eau fit Munich, >>;i. 

Jeta of writer, oruftmciiti'il, »5vf, 

JotuiUlls, hewfc vttfictU'i* nf, 

Jowinila, ill jiolH, for greenUuns. r>t in 
Bpring, 

Jaly *-a**poct of the moiifli, 1441 ; tem- 
pernturo of» i44;r ; ctnrly garden fniita, 
M4S* 

Jul.V—nowcr cuUivivtiou undc-r glnss, 

Jnly*"flowor garden and t^hmhbcry, 
i44<5j roBO cnltttTo, 1447; pegging 
down plantn, 14485 quick and pruef. f 
h«dge«, 1449 i ehruliH t<i hu pruned, | 
1450} tontlcr annuaM, 14*? *; hardy [ 
annuala, 1452} hutInmB jOauU, m^'o; 
border* and bcMlw, 1454; fneh^.o.**, 
*45$; llorisuta' flowera, 1456} ranuu* 
ciduH Bowing, 1457. 

July—Jfruit ctttturo under ghwB. *5.41 ? 
vinery, ii>. j watch for mildew ' in 
vinca, i53»} poftchoH and nocuirituH, 
153*1 J pillory, 1534; pine* for iiutuum 
firaitiug, 1 SIS ; pit« iwiHw? TOpjmvd. 
1538} tigw, 15395 pot Btraivl>ornci fur 
fbreing, 1540J uMilona, 15415 tiie or- 
chard houBO, >543. 

Jttly“-bot-i]KSKl and fVaino culUvution, 
iS45i hot'bcde for cutuiign, 15 40; 

encumbeiv, is4X; melon*, 134S; cap- 
Bioum, TS49} imtBhrtHUijdKidi, 
Jttly--kitcnpn gfticloii, 14775 anspntiu'u**, 
1478 5 artiehoko*, 1479 ; iioakah', 14'io; 
hoHUia, 14815 rtnincr lican*, t4;>ji 

poae, 1483? eoiorv, *4845 cardo vn*, 
14^$ i beet, wiTTota, 1437: 

ottlona, 1488; kiika, 14S95 pohuova, 
X49o$ tarnit>B„ S491 s French Imin*, 

i49tj lettnoo, *403? endive, 14.74; 

toxoatooe, 14955 vogoUUto 
Y4^ { apinarh, 1497 ; brooolt &c,, 1408 ; 
1499 5 onuUilower, 1500 5 mint, 

^ ISO** 

jf«al 3 B.- 4 Bei«Qd flow<^ and kitebon fj(«rticn, 
MfUMlO, X4601 

1510J atJr and 
( otttiigoe(«ck« 


*41^1 OSiiWMig^ X4S9J 

ooniarvktOTy^ 
iapoUimd lab*, 15111 


to niiao, 1572; treatment of hard* 
wiK)d<‘tl plant j-«, 1513; *tovo pianfes for 
winter lioiveriug,, 1514 ; bogoniaR, 
leio ; babama, thnnlicrgiaa, &in, 1518; 
Imtgjnanfijft;^ 5:c<, *519; aehimouee, 
gWixiiuau, Ac., 1521 } Uonth#, Ac., 1523; 
ornngoB and lomona in bloom, 1520; 
polafironinma, 1537. 

July- -tho fmit gartlcn, 1502 ; pcac^hcs 
niul nectarine}*, id. 5 apricot'?, plume* 
cherries, and ftg*, isoj; csivilicf and 
dwarf trees, i‘;o4; standard trees, 
T3C5; vines, 1506; gooseberrioft, cor- 
vantB, and raapbornc*, 15^^75 Btraw* 
la rricB, 1508. 

Julj' wiudow'irariloning, 1553. 

June- nspoctof the month, iro?. 

J uiH* —cuituro of dowers imucr glaaa, 
1373; the conservab^rj', id.; onuigo 
tri'c.-i, treatment of, 13775 choro’aemas, 

J ; shade re<iuirod in oonHCi*vtttuiy, 
13'^’; J climliers in coTiservatorj', 
Beediirigs, freatnuait of, 1389; ambjaa 
ami cftnielUaH, Ui^i erica* or heaths, 
bV3i« 

June flowers in, 1310; ctahUtia, 

1310; rfiimncuheies, 131;* ; canmtions, 
13135 tvnriuulas, Ac., i3i4’rl>»iiHioB# 
M'S. -* 

June liowor ^ravden, ro-pouingin, 
rom gardim in, 13015 tiuiiuala, 
treatment of, » ^07. 

Juno—fruit culture umlcr irlfiKs, 14045 
groiMv?, 1405 ; 'traiies for kecpiipfi 
1406 5 grape vine-* t-i he cleunetl after 
croj) i» cut, 1407 } grape vmca lu pot«, 
i4rK4; pinery, J4''V)5 pines, Rorta for 
autumn ami winier, 1410; pinea for 
auccesBiori, 1411 ; peach-house, 141a; 
chen-HM in pots, 1414; inoh'ua, 14*55 
melons, to prevent cracking, i4iip; 
cucumbers, 1417; orchaitl house* *4*8; 
orchard house P> be kept fr«»e from rtni 
aiuclcr, 1419; urcitard houso plums 
anil apricow to bo removed, 1430; 
vcntihdjion of opchanl house, 1421. 

Juno hot- bed and fmmo cultivation, 
J4?a ; cucumlici's and meUm» to bo 
rtiirted, 1432 ; cumunbers on a tmlUs, 
14435 cucnmlicrB for ridging out, 
1424; mcloas, treatment of, i4»ss 
mcPmn on ridges, »4Sf6; vogetatno 
in;uTOW«, Ac., 1427. 

June - kitchen garden, 15455 aapartigttlt, 
i 34<^5 wLiakalb. *347} Isokiia, 13487 
tunner beans, 1 349 j piaia, 1350 f cekryp 
*351 ; oarrota, 1352 soahwas, xiSli kre'^8;» 
*354; iH4atoc«* 1355; ns^t 

scorsonew, 13575 Freaeh beans, 1358; 
lettuces, 1359 1 endSr^t ii6> ; vogetaUcr 
marrows, 1361; 

ercss* t3$3; broCCdl* »5<h4t J^tUNtaiS 
spro4its, : i^abbafai, 1^5- 

intin— mixed ;dowter and Kitdseiigasdefb 

June-HTcaem ganlsi^ 19^ 
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June e1ir«btH>rSoii« 

June—tlte <V«it genlon, 13 ^ i ineertd 
troiubt«a<mi0 in firuit (?»r<lon, 
»tmnrbemc«, *369; 1373; vincii« 

1373; ra«i^ljenry. 1174. ^ 

jumt Keti.|^Ut«n rmei» iii» 1439, 
window in, 143a 

JtUBi[)cre, varietiettof, *56. 


Ka. 1.11, T9a. 

Knimim, 1170. 

nE£. 

Kitchen garden nt Aahbridgc |iarlc, 44a. 
Kitchen jfrartlcn, ijcct form of, 441. 
Kitcbon garden, i4o»l for, 4<vg. 
Kitchen gfirdcv, dniiiing«* of, 4y<^ 
Kitchen garden fi>r Kuhurhan viHna, 473. 
Kitchen garden in four cojuiuirunenta, 
49* ‘ 

Kitchen garden, plan of, 4S4. 

Kitchen gartlon 491' 

Kitotion ger<ten, nine of, 441. 

Knife for budding, 6^4. 

Knife for grufliug. 

Knife for ordmai^ gnf»lcnij3g, fm. 

Knife for pnmiug. >. 


LiciLfi, economical, 640, 
l4uhler«, 

g»r<Uming, 17. 

Land apting «4 '/ 4 * 

Lantana Juadamo liufoj, coh plate 
No, »o. 

Xiapagenm roaea, col. plate No. 0. 
Larktspura, <^49. 

I4tnrenec*a (llcv'. 3.) advieo on gnrd<ii* 
ing, 

lAj-erc, propagation hj*, 29a. 

Iinyiiig ont alhAtncnta. 104. 

Laying ont garderm, t6o. 

Leaf nioiiid, composition of, 
]>raf*shai)ed beds for lawn«, 6*^^ 
]>ean.to^t'houiie, plan of, 7R3. 
Lean'lo honaeft, pricce of, 78^^. 

Leovea, Katuro’ii fertdiaem, 5or. 

Leavi« to be ccillect<f<l tw compf^afr, 845- 
La Cmi*8 appanutoa for diyiiig laavea, 


1^30. 

Leeke, 1071. 

Lettncca, to ftow, sw. 

Level, 634. 

LeveUing and Jnjing ont, 4r5* 

Levetling, chief ihinge to beal^nd^d to 

Lov^^g, green crop taken after, 4as. 
Light, Che eHhet of, upon ekp, 59*. 
Lithtlng ftrnittoea, 1544. 
Lliieinpotenlei&re, 1^64. , „ 

Likie, nr&teiUMl riolei, col. plate No. u 
Xiitaui,«rlUiai« 

1% Haatngon, eoL plate No. d. 
of Hie vaS^* *»37* 

L% of tlie vall^ for window gwrdenit 
tafia. A 

LHr^whlto eoi plate 11 a * 


Lhne a« a tnantirc, ist. 

Lime, vaHt44csof, 140. 

Liiptid maiturc, how to make, i7oft» 
Liquid manure tank, 1177. 
l,<nncorH aempervirona, c*4. plate No. 7. 
iKTiig ribbon borthra, Kitva, 

Loudtfn’a fionn and villa arohim'Inro, 

tSi. 

Lnpina, O73. 

Liiarmbmtrg gunienr, 1849. 

M'lvToen'i “ Hook of Uio Oarden,^’ 43O. 
Madwuria, 1473, 

U’. 

Math (Irtiin, 107, 

Manganene, 1 3. 

Manure, (xmipodtion of, f8gft. 

Manure, fertuiring pmprrtu« of, f 891, 
Manure, fccat of, liot hisUng, 

Manimj wamr, how tCf make, 1 fod. 
Manures, h« kcfp, >7<>5», 

MtipU*. variepf^H of, 142. 
Mamntaro«»ciipicta, pjatc p. 59?, 

Mari'h ~ uiipcct of the immth, Sjoitetn* 
ix'mttiro f)f'. 

Mim h, foi Hng pit, 9»i4, 

Miirrb, diu tatH' Ihtwcrs, 857. 

March- flower garden,oixmiu«mtin,843 j 
r«»H’ gaiMlch, 845 ; jfhm^cr Ixvlis to he 
f«»rked in, j glrdtoH to Ixi ftlantcd. 
847 ; of liMrdy aiinttaln for, 848 and 

84-;; luiifdiimty nnmmUfor, Itwl- 
ding plauta to W potted, 833 ; dnidiaa 
to be tnet'caoed by catlmga, 854 1 idmtb.^ 
l«*rie», rminageincht of, 8*, 5. 
Mttrch-fnut garden. SB? i prmingflrait 
in, 888 ; IVamlng wail tivsea In, 
S^r. j pn>ieciion to bknwiohi In, 891 j 
apple uTul iK;ar pruning, j aCrww* 
U ri'tcs in, H*;4 ; gtHOielicrritNi aud CSUT* 
mnl^ ill, 8/^4. 

Man’h — fttnt under glana. oort vinta in, 
wao: p'motf, 9»o; iNiuchon, yrt { aliuw-> 
bt rriee, otj, 

March -hra>l>cd and firamc enUlvationi 
9135 tmdmm. 914 i vegHabln marrow a, 
VIC ; aafiuragua. 017 j aaladingi gi8. 
March, nytwrve gamim in, Sjfj. 

March, atove, jx<5. 

Marcli'-Hthc com^crvatcay in, %7 1 eanml* 
bJMt In, 898, 

March— the giriM»nhamw,898 ; haatti#, 900 1 

l»clargoniu»u(, c>>ft ciucrariig, 
calceolarias, 903. 

MArcl»-*4;he kitchen gardeib 87X s actakaSt 
in, 874} cel<^ m, $751 Jecmialeni 
aniebokea in, 876; glolfc arUchekea 
in, 877 ; cairdoona in, 878 1 putatcea in, 
S79; carrot* 1% kfto; cabhamiib klti 
cauhfttmer M!ca 44iwii, 8^ I m 
8e>; Fmmtlk htmm 884; iiMXliitMHi 
peaaimm 

ISaxidi, amndxcdgpaiHeii, 8^» > 

March, wMow gatH«iii%r la, pi#* 

MiMtatiaa ftv 





HATtnzm JsxvAomtyt. 


Knt«riAli!i fbr ljot»b<id> 55$, 

not to Mug over sldefi of frame, 

nig to ptotoot ffom frofll» 515. 

Manmndla Barelayanu, 1602. 

May, aspwtof tbo mouth, X143. 

May, cottage gawlen, 1257. 

May— tioriatB^nowers in, tt6oj dahlias in, 
1163; fturicttlas In, 1164; cm*tmt.tou8 
ana ijicoteea in, 1 i6s J punaiofl in, ti66 ; 
rantmculiisios, 1167} tulips in, it68j 
phloxes, 

May— flow’or ctiUnro tiTider glaas, 1934; 
tuo couficrvftTory, tb . ; tbo greeu- 
h(m;«o, i*3s; camellias, 1236; tbo lily 
of the vttUoy, 12375 climbers, treat- 
ment of, 1238; azaleas, 1239; polar- 
goulumA, 1940} scarlet gemnlums, 
1241 5 fuchsias, T249. 

Mny—llowcr garden in, 1149; sbmb- 
bcricB, 1150; bedding oiit, 1152; 
viedets, 1153 j bulboiw roots, and tu- 
bers, treatinout of, 1155; tender 
annuals, 1156; half-hardy annuals, 
tt57; bnrdy annuals, J158. 

May-fruit culture utulor glass, 1243 ; 
the vinery in, 1244; vines in pots, 
i24(v; tho pinery in, 1247 ; tho poach- 
house in, 1948; figs, ^’.49; melons, 
12505 the orchard bouse, 1251. 

Ma,v— IVtiit garden, 11931 upneot, 1194; 
wall trees, troutnunit of, in, 1195; 
apples, pears, aiul plums, 1197 •, straw- 
berries, 1*98, 

May, grass lawns nud gravel walkai, x 1 $9. 

May — botdicd and frame cultivatum, 
1252 5 fucujnlKirs and melons in, 1253 5 
vegetable marrows and gourds in, 
IW54 5 ft'amc pttatoe^,, 1255* 

May, hedgerow flowers to, 1147. 

Maj’— kitcMn garden, 1109; usoaragus, 
»i^. ; artichokes, law; tU'okaie, uot; 
rhutnirb, 1209; luirsermlixb, 1203; 
Ixuins, 1204*, celery, laoj ; caniwuis, 
isofi; French Man*, 1207; rUmicr 
Mans. liwiS; nastertiums. 12091 jx 3 is, 


i2io; eam^ts, 1211 » onions, 1212; 
leeks, 1313 5 i>ai*snip8, 1214; potatoes, 
1215; turni})*, i3i 6; scorzoncras, Ac,, 
tai7j lettuce, iai8; endive, 1210; 
beet, I 290 J mmplon*, i»9i ; spinacn, 
1328 i chervil, 1223; ratlishes, 1284; 
CfTc#*, lias; cabbtwe, 1320 } cauve 
hroitchuda, 1*37; l^tssels sprout*. 


hroitchuda, 1*37; l^ts 

183^; »av<^, 1331} cMuliflowm, 1 S 30 } 

broeolh xs3x \ herb, 


tcmpevfttaro of, xi4<* 
I Hay, wtaaow gordeiung, 


itH moxuiged A* cucumbers. 


bt«*»e!agerb mmers* etevoltou of, 
Itesoeagfg^a v*iildatio«i,'‘$cio, 
'Mlloo, to deetroy, 377. 


i MlcoxHa PeruviAnft, plate p. 3jd, 

Mildew on vines, 404, 

Mildew, to destroy, 387. 

Mint, ipt 

Mistletoe, to propagate, 353. 

Mixed dower And kitchen garden, 9S6. 
Mixed kitchen and dower garden, 1330. 
Moles, to destroy, 378* 

Moss on fruit trees, to get riil o(L 3S5, 398» 
Moss on gravel walks, to get rid of, 379. 
Moss 0x1 lawns, to get rid of, 3S3. 
Moss-roses, 1970. 

Moss-roses, best varieties of, *971* 
Mosses for i-ockw^ork, 576. 

Mowing machines, 643. 

Muftlm>om beds, to make, 1678. 
Musliroom Ixjils out of doors, X107, 
Mushroom gjirdening, 1320, 

Mushroom growing, Mr. Barnes's plan 
I of, 1681. 

MiL-'brooma in beds, 1676. 

Mussel scale on iVuit trees, 405. 

NARCissrs, ool. plate No. 2. 

Niircisaus Imds for spring gardens, 757. 
Narcissus, in pots, for greenhouses in 
spring, 828. 

Narcissus, best varieties ih. 
Narcissus, to raise from seed, 1756. 
Nasturtium, 1209. 

Neapolitan violets, 1432. 

Neapolitan vkdots, to'force, 1433. 
Neapoliton violets for pot culture, 1434. 
Nciipoliian violets, treatment of, 1436, 
» 437 * 

Neapolitan violets in summer and au- 
tumn, 1438. 

Not'tarixvea and orchard house borders, 
94a. 

Nectarines for small gnnlens. 193. 
NejikCntlies grocilis. major, platep. 37??. 
Nicreml«TgiH iiiouloris, olate p, 352, 
Nivrembergia Veiteshii, pluto p. 368. 
Nttmto of soda, 4C98. 

Noi»*e!cw» lawn mower, 643. 

Noisette roses, 979. 

North Iwrderw, their use and value, 8 ^. 
November— aspect of the month. 8131. 
November— llorista’ flower*, *if4t au- 
riculas, 2145 ; carnations audpicotees, 
9146; dahlias, *147; hollyhodbi, *148; 
pansies, *<49; poliaxilha*, 8x50} t«li|Mi, 
sfr 5 »* 

November— (lower culture under glaiM, 
8183; conrervatoiy, 8x«d| atortt,rt9Si 
greenhouse*, 8x98. 

November— dower and ehanib* 

boiy, 8x32 ; rove garden, ateaj ihrab- 
benea, ai4x* 

November— (bndng pile or framea, esmo, 
Newexaber— lynji culture under glaas, 
mof gmpea, eeti t lale gfapMb e*i« 1 
vf&«» «i»r(«dinOotoher, 8 *tkf peadiee, 
88t3; endiard honee, * 3 x 8 $ 1 %% *8x71 
pine*. *8x8. 

NovemMr-llriiilpadei^ aprieotai 



tmwi* 


m 


lieaetief, vaA §t ^ } liltm 

imd <di«trrieftv «So$ earmntit tnd 
gooteberHes, 9x81 1 «timirl^rriv«« 9 i$», 
Kor«<&b«f^l)otbed futd <k«^« culUirft- 
ttcoi, aa9« ; iVaixMnft, ttst. 

kitchen ipurden, 3151$ 
ii«perai;^s, 9154; lurUchoki'e, 9 »s 5 } 
uoakaW, hears 9159; nmiusr 

heans, 9158 j pe&e» 3159 j eeiery. uiCi*; 
eanlooxie* 3161 ; oftmiUt 3164 } UH(k% 
9165; iiaretitp«!i» ai66j iMtiatoc^, 3x671 
itirnipsi. a 168; ncorzctumm^ aj^s?; iet* 
ttice, 9 i 7 o; ci»<livc» *171 i Kpiifaeh,ai 73 j 
hrnooli, IJnw*eii» •i» 74 i 

Kovotnher— wiriil'^w i;erdcj]tUt|;« »aa6. 


OkKUUPn for kwii«, 86$. 
ao<>. 

(>iJtk,vnrieU<‘i»of, ij;. 

(>t>loT)|; Miuare, gootl form for ffnrdew, 

Ocvrt»er— aspect of mirtith, 19S4. 
Oct<ibi'r-«cam>ift, poTttt<iic«, ami jmrHnlpfi, 
nniitatfan bi^n, adjio; «irrr 4 »» 
son j eablsaicos a'-»i3j cJtnltUowrirsi., 
sot a 3014, 

Oeb>Wr-~«o«vcr cwliure «wlor Klam, 
ao '54 ; Utr t'OiiHcrvatory, anau- 

hrnjHCftiKl Vit}aUjcr, 5 toi<i; jnslartfonnwitfi, 
xtovo, ?<*4r ; forcihj? pa* a^-^a* 
Ott<>^»er— fruit eoiturc un*!? r rUush, »c. 44 ; 
l>oach*hotti»e, a^v47 ; viticry, ; pine* 

riCJ*, srt’St s m<»low». 9053; fj«», aM5jj 

orclmird hou»c, »v^54; t'tJrw.wtvrrJCH, 
3<»55* 

fruit (jurtlon* ati-is ; upples ftirl 
pears, 9oi6i fawiehes airl iiof Umm s, 
9017} plume, TO! 8; rarplM rra.s »oJ>; 
«tr»wtjerrie*, wwo; (p«webcrric» aiiii 
currants aoai* 

Octolwr—kitchcu jfimlen, tont , ; w lery, 
?oo6 ,* Msttkale, 3007 ; curslwm**, 
Octolxu*— ehnibbcry au#i ftvwcr ffaivien, 
*088 » rwerve i3r«r<Srin, ; tPiristi*’ 
flowers, 300 ^; flower ffardeu. 1K04. 
OthinPi^loaema Kremcri, col . pJuMt No. u\ 
<xjd apple twfce, 1996* 

Okl ho* kioiderft to renovuto, 1295. 

Old bo* cd#Fte>?*, 1 98a, 

Old evcir|ppee»» end twKlj?c«, ja?^. 

Old flower borders, i« 90 - 
Old gardem turf axul lamt*, xa&j. 

Old gttxdexi amitff, laflo* 

Old gardeiuif ejcchange of i^>U for, 

O^’l^ex&i ami tb^r renewal. teCd, 

Old flatdiia*^ Bier^Jr Xddixtaee • 

ftnedice for, t> 7 $* 

^ j ffcwbwt* M4rf liana Im leyy. 

m fiifoiC pfoms esltedia, $ 7 «* « 

Old ehnibbctlee, 1984* 

Old wall ttami. isSs. . 


Oncidlnm irmemnliitiie Hu 9 ilfrraim, 4 iQ 3 « 
plnte Ko* to. 

Onioms la prewsrre for 'wmtor, 

Onions Id sow, top>. 

Oolite formation, we. 

Orange ehickiii toraliRe, t^i*. 

Omng«a for orchard bom^ea. 958* 
OrclMin! apples, 94 1 0. 

Orcltard, licet Kite for, 445, 

Orehftttl cherries, 4^4* 

Orclmrtl house, bow construetiiM), 9111. 
Orchard house. leu» 4 o utmcforcs, ojj. 
OiYlmrrl house* the forMi*»htnsf of, 9|iio‘, 
Ordiurd hou^o Dees mode of cuhnlrtf of, 

(hrehard lemse#, 939, 

(b'chard Jn.uj^es, apple* snlted to, 951, 
Orchard hotisew. aprient« for. 954. 
Orchanl houses, Intidcrs iTi. 
t>rchard hoascs, chettp, 049. 

Orchard howmin in Mr. ihvora' gitmade, 

<?u. 

OmiaM honscs, orans?e»^ for, 958. 
Orchard imuset. peaches for, 959, 
t>rcrlmnl h'^ai^es, pcara for, 

Orchard lejiJH'A, plums for, r/»t* 

Orehnnl houHcs, ivelwtioti of trees for. 

Orchard n^t so iiecceMiry as foituerly, 
444. 

fa chard pwrs, 4<*'»» 

Orc fur*! pi'uiiM. 455, 

Orchard, the, 44 

Ojehard. to form, Pr. hl»dley*» ireoin* 
ruendationsi, 446. 

i‘re)i»rd Wiihiu kitchen gimiim, tna6. 
OrchardH tu mnimture, *697. 
orehMi*, when P>rfi*pot, urjt, 

Orch;d«, Mr, WlUlivms’ efdU«:l 4 ftn, arvx* 
Or«»mcTdal canal of Mr. JflmThlmn* 
phrey’ir, 355. 

Oroamenml tainaU fdaot'* ousted for, 359. 


r**,.iTtAf. «*»t»ir 9 i«o, sketch of, 9. 
I'Hti'cum vnr,cghtuU 4 p^{»u^ 
f'aiiis’cg, euHtviihon of. 17 f» 
l*iai#'K'A.ranrv varieties, coh phrieNtv. $. 
I'ausu^s isc'lwtion of piauts, i7jt. 

Pansy, history of Uie, 173^. 

Ptti'ir and lawn plomrng, 

X*ark» and ph^asuro grauutW, to itoc^k, 
*56. 

l*arah*y, 

I^iraSvr* to {ifodnea flue, 870, 

PPsaU;* .a rxrrulea, txA. phiie Ne, fb 
I*atba in kitchcti ipurdim, 475.* 
bangiJtff bteted*, 75a. 

Paxton'* tmmafdboiuMsiL 944, 

Paxtem** ayatem of rmxttilnifofo 773. 
VmiAm for amall mirdeni. t9»*. 

FendMM in or^fiifa biTiiia 94«« 

^ KnOun^, 

Penm, baktng ntiid Aimtitm *<vvfo» 4$t» 
Pane* for fioid dixaniea, 453. 

Peinm for 4»isb«rd 

PWi for •mkli jgKrdcn*^ 19** 
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CARDEN tfANAGEMENT. 


PeiKVt Differ tilicionn euil, 

»toritt«of* is^. 

»ttHocl for orcJianls, 450. 

P«kar«tii»e tTRiwtoi^ff, Fnmch ineibo«l, 6i». 
Po»r twse* injnml by iuKCctft, py. 

P«fw», •arly {u[>Ttii, * 185. 

Pen, the, lt» history, t xSo. 

Penn, eiin*!y, to eow, 517. 

Pead l» ftutntnii. i i(>o. 

Pend jpmwn m Kriinco, 1 rSo, 
p«|«, lute «ortiS, *186. 

PofM», WJethoflw of mwinp, 510. 

Pead, Mr. Uonlou'a exi)crimont» with, 
118a. 

PeiMt, Mr. Thomson’u oxpcritnoiits with, 

«8,i. 

Pena tested xil Ctilswick, Ji8t. 

PeJM*. tbo cultivation of. nSS. 
Ptsftt*|?rowinja{ pianle fur greenhonso, 
aelect lint of, 1398, 

Peat, nature and formation of, *696. 

Pog» for bedding plants , 1174. 
PelargonlumH, j 36 o, 

PolargoniumH for untunm flowering, 

X'^elargoniam, Prbjoo of Wulcw, plate, p. 
480. 

Permian syntcm, *7. 

Perpetual roses, f9$3. 

PesU of the ganien, 3j8. 

Potanin, charming, col. plate No. 9. 
Petunia, jubilee, ti. 

PetunlM, hats of, 1907. 

Pbillyrena, varieties of, 151. 
l*boaplu>ru«, 66. 

PbyaWloary, prineiploe of, 585, 

Picx cUaeHption or a, 6*6. 
ricH>Ui>os, ooraiwat for, 

Piootoee. cultivation of. i7jj. 

Pieoteoa fKun cituings. ^7^%, 

Pi<K>toe» from layers, i7u> 

Piwteta firoia pitdngs. 17^6. 

Picoleoa, how moy UiffVr from camn- 


tioni, 1739. 

Picolciea, to pmimrc for exhibition, 1740. 
Pillar wwa, 

Pinohiiitf dwarf trees, 941. 

Pinery. aocUon of, 786, 

Pines fl>r autumn fmiting, 

Pines, treatment of, 1409, 

Pinetum, plunting of a, a34> 

Pinks, compost for, 1737. 

Pinks, cultivation of, 1733. 

Pinks from cuttings, *733. 

Pinks from layers, 1734. 

Pinks from pipings, 1736. 

Pinnst varieties^, 353. 

Pipingt of pinks, 1743, 


frur t^hi. sce^ of, 786* 

PIsn of gatdeii «std pXemts fftmnda» 
Asl 

Ptetkoiwc, 70^ 


Plant house, section of, 785. 

Plantams on graas, h? fciO, 397. 

Planted trees, newly, to have roots pro- 
tected, 583. 

Plautwi trees, newly, to be staked, ik. 
Planting a carriage drive, 270. 

Planting a kitchen garden, 489. 

Pinuting best done in nutnmn, 503. 
Planting, fkcUttics for, *36, 

Planting fruit trees, 578, 

Planting, o;>eration of, 581. 

Planting, pruijer season for, 579, 

Plants for omamoTiiing pontis, &C-, 963. 
Plants for roekwork, 263. 

I*lantH, frostc^i, to recover, 350, 

Plants propagated by ruciIm, a83. 

Plants suited to Imskcts. 747. 

Plants sniLcd to rock uccnery, 571, 

Plants that stray, U> grow, 349" 
plums for orchard house, 061, 

P!mru» for small gardenn, 192. 

Plums suited u> orchards, 455. 

P(c<inm, 1403, 

Pollards, atuiniw of, used in pnrdms, 180. 
IVdynntbus, division of rooti*, 17.17. 
Pompono rt»»cs, r,;?'. 

P<unjH>nes, or hhpuUaii chryuanUie- 
murntt, 1 1 J19. 

Poplar, viirktica of, MS* 

Potash, 57. 

Potabjos, early, to force, 537. 

PotatiKJS, to store, ijSt. 

Potting l»edding phmts m March, 85?. 
Ptjts, &c. , to l>o pr<;prtred during January 

51 

Po'parera of iho soil. 4*ti, 
l*Tico.s of ornamental shrubs, 159. 

Prices of Ican-to houfos, 789. 

Primula CO rtusoidcs, anMcakalba, plato 

p. 4>X>, 

Primula, Queen of Knglnnd, col. plata 
No, 3. 

Prixea flw cottagers, 197. 

Pn^pagatlon by layers, i'*)?. 
pToi>Bgatioa by sliiw and cutting®, #94, 
Prtipngation, motles of, a86. 

Proimion for IxxhUnjDf phints, 8431. 
ProUHiUouto blosiKiming wall tr^, f }t. 
ifruning fruit trees, 578, 599. 

Pruning implemcuts'i, 600. 

Pruning knub, 693. 

Pruning standani Iiwms, 6 ca. 

Pruning to prcsluce fruit. 6ti4. 

Pruning with fingi r and thumb, >841. 
PuUcridge Buiy.Vu6, 

Pyramid trees, arching of, 596^ 

Pyramid truce, to form, fr*;. 

Pyramid treca, M. tkwacc'a plan, 
Pyramid trceo, to regulate oraiiclieii of, 
6o8« 

Fynu,' varieties of* tA7- 

OcAcoAirf ind lift xump 4ar, 

Qmint itovliMia fo^ 

Q»a^gt«iti»96g, 

Qaickllm^ tga. 



iNrjRlC, 
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Qiiincnnx plan of planting trae$» 44** 

BAniciit, what it b. a£S. 

Haditshca, *078. , ^ 

lUifnsra on Mr, Meaaengw s plan, toj. 
63a 

Kampfonn, 1079. , 

Kannnctilas beds Ihr aprmg ganWna. 

llanmicnlnsa*** ftutnmn planting of, 173s. 
Banttncnln»c», €5ultivttti<;n of, J74 . 
Ronuucnlufiea, incmacd liy o«het5<» 675. 
Itannncnltiacs, natmeti vai’iolWMi of, o7«‘. 
Banancnluaea raised from aced, 676. 
lUwplMfmes, ms* „ 

Raeptierrlca for ainiill gaiacna, 599. 

IU)d wpidor, 399. 

Rcgeneimion of iKiar tree, 399. 

KcncUa'a tanks, 819. 

Bepton’a landacaiMj gardening. *05, 
Beservo garden n« a nurserjs 46a. 
Uo^erve gunlen, desjcriptiou of, 457* 
licserve gar<lcn, list of dowers for, 4^0. 
iteftCiTvc gar'lcn, soil Ruiitible for, 403. 
Iteserve gUrtl eii the place for cuttin gH,464 . 
Be»erv© ganlen, to form, 438. 

Beserve garden, Ui laj* Out, 439* 
Hetmiapom pluiwMMi, pinto p, 4S0. 
Uhododcndroi^, choice, a»5t, 
Rhoclodendi^iTra, l*Tuccas Aheo, col. 
plalo No. 4. 

Rbodoflcndr^nm, to renovate, 1293* 
BIhIjion Iwirdcr, 1799. 

Ribbon border rdwua. ai«i. 

Ribbon bordt rs, circular, 2135. 

Ridge ventilation. Sot. 

River»’4 orchard hoawa, 911. 

Road for carnage#, rnautnala for, »75* 
Roaibgnt. uaca of. 835, 

Hood making. 3^. 

Rt)ckwork, an adjnnct to water, afj. 
K<iekwork for ornaineKt, 1175- 
Hockwork, jdantw stiiW'd to. 571* 
Keckwork, to construct, nrj* 

R^Wr for garden, 64a. 

Root grafting, 309. , . , , 

Rootproicction for newly planted tree*, 
5S4. 

RootpTiinittgexpcdieniii,S9i* 

Root pruning a lemcily for over ittxu* 
fiance, 597. , 

Root pruning, hew to perform, 600, 
Rooto, to prcftCfve, 1580. 

Ro«a orborca, 1885. 

Rota niBcrophyllft, <884. , . ^ _ 

Rote, Black Brinee, eol. plaU No. €, 
Rom campion, 

RoM^tdiiiMb *883. 

RoMga^en,d^ 

RoMfarden, tl79« 

Rom lOMCta, 36*. 

Rom ItiMcU, 19#* 

SoMi^g^. - 

- 

Rch^ tea teemed, 


Bvicinarj', i.u8. 

Boscs na c^-paln r^, 

!h/S<'a, cttU4vation oh >9^8. 

Rows for pillars, a...?©, 

hy-hrid, i^qiitual list of. fja. 
Boses, hybridizaiicm of, 1^03, 

Boko# in conservutories, 97e. 

IbiW'ii in prvts, 

11 iftcs in pots, Mr. Sanr# renmrka upon, 
3083. 

EaHea>--pmpngtitcd by tuckem, 19^17 ) by 
culling, by budding, 19^1 by 

grafting, 1917. 
lb JSC*, propagation of, 1894, 

Roacs, standard, 

Hoses suited to pot ruUurc, »r>04* 
no.HPH, auniniary of trcuUuma <»!', 103V. 

R OMJH, loapecicw, nuth os of Ib ilaui, '»8yo, 
Roses, to strike cuttings of, ^*40. 

Rosoh, to strike cuttings of, French 
method, 341. 

Rosea, voriclicftof, 1943. 

Roses, wc<‘ping, 

Roiatson of crojm in ainrdl gardens* 4^,17, 
Kn«\ J 327. 

Kunnerf*, a mode of T>ro]niigatiut». »ya 
Rushm and rcedw, 909, 

Uussuin violets, 34^'^ 

Rustic foiiCes, 2i>7. 

SACCOti Bleu AurtxtACBva BOftsew, oob 
pluie I. 

Fa go, n il* 

Fahsafy, »o8o, 

Bidviits, 1259, 

Banchezia nobllia varicgfltrt, plate p. 
*?4- 

Rand prepared by washing, 17*^1, 
Bandstonc, now rod, «8. 

Randatono, old roil, 23. 

Bangaier’s No. t pc«», 519. 

Bap, action of, 567. 

Hap checked by pinching, 574- 
Bap checked by wlntornuot pruning, 595* 
8np developed by short prnnlng, 39^. 
Bap in fruit itcos, dlHribution of. s8o» 
Hap tenda t4> end of branches, «;93' 
Baaheii for lean-bi houMo, 79J* 

Haul, Mr,, njwn budding, 323. 

Savoy, hiatory Of the, 

Saw mOft. 3<l5. 

HaxifrsgM, lafio. 

Scarifyuig, important of, 499* 

Scarlet geranium cuttingo. 337* ^ 

^rlet gerotutuni. old ptaot* to p»* 
Borve, 

Scarlet runner*, tt/.), 
fioiUOM, 99&. 

Bcoraoncm*f »o8o. 
iScotch rooca, 1943. 

Scythe, 

Seakole. ^irelog. 4%‘ . ^ 

SMkole, ft>rctng te fkbiiiary* 88** 
SMicate for market, 

Siakalft. hlatoty of. mts. 

Seokaioin open groand, ^ 
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SoAlcjtilc, Uiiimlugs of, C83. 

Beokalo, Ui ctxltivttto, 

Beakato, to force, 536. 

Heaie proper fw ganlcns, Ac., aSt. 

Seed colIcctittK. *5®^- 

HffCdft, collecUoti of, for ono 3*car, 493* 

SeodK fur kitchen KarJon, 49a. 

8 eIf 4 nU|m, how di«tm)?ulshc)^i, 1726. 

Beptcrnhcr—ttHpect of tlio mouth, 1765; 
^mpemturoof, tjfm. 

Boi»tomber— dahlia cultivation in, 1773. 

Boptcmhor—liowcr culture under ^Iohs, 
*®53 i the conservatory, ib. t the jrreen- 
ho'ufto. 1854 i stove, 1856} orchid house, 
1857- 

Beptember— flower garden and shrub* 
bory, 1770. 

Septembor- fruit culture under glass, 
*869 ; iKxichos. 1871 i vines, 187a; figs, 
1877 ; pines, 1879, 

Beptoml>«r—fVuit garden, 1838; early 
npx*les, 1819; peaches aud nectarines, 
X840; nppW and iH.'arH, 1843; plums, 
1844$ cherries, 1845; gooseberi'les, 
1847 1 strawlHirrios, 185a. 

Bcirt-cnibcr—rosc cultivation in, 1774. 

Bepteinbcr~“tho kdchen garden, 1800; 
celtry, i8o» } ttspuragus, x8i6; sea- 
kale, caruouus, 18341 caull- 

tiowers, i«a»5} cabbages, i8a6; bn>c- 
CoU, tKa7; broccoli setHl, 18/6; Urus* 
iicls s{)r4juts, 1838: cudive seeds, 1830: 
fltnaJil salitding, 1831 ; lettuces, 1833; 
spinach, 1833 j tunup ladlshos, 1834; 
onions, 183s { carrots. 1836; lurntps, 
3 *J 7 - 

Beptembor the mouth fur prapagation, 


177a, 

Sewage fi?r garden purposes, 134. 
Bheara of vorhius kinds, 630, 

Shelters, 81. 

BhieldgraniugoiS* 

Bhort pniuingn, syJ. 
fihrubtH’ries on fwor solU, sot. 
Bhrabbttriea, renovation cff, 1384. 

8HI0 gritaing, 308, 

Bitica, H- 

Bilico, a onatituent of gr{M|e«, i7o<« 
Btlnrian group, 

BUver sand, 835. 

Silver sand Indispensabte, 1699. 

Silver tricolor geranioma, now, 1559. 
Skeleton leovee, 1591, 

Slit giafting, 304* 

|ln^tode!!Aruy, 375 ^ 

Snidle on walla, to prevent, 376. 

Soda. s8. 

Boihi and eomnoata. €35. 

S^le, eluauicai anaiysia of, 44. 

Soiia, eontttltnenta of. 68. 

SoSe, Dr, Bcollbm’scnetntitxx of^ 1683. 
SoSa, ll»sniklion of, p. so, 
Si^lunrveeSng ixh i68t, 

S^ tnepioviiwiint of, 189$. 
8cdli,i»eotai^ . 

SoSle, ofi isw^fulJledi 439 * 


Sowing seods, Mea8fi». ISieildfirson^a olh 
servatlone upon, 35s. 

Spade for geraen purpoaee, 617* 
SfMiu-roof fruithooae, 784. 

Spanish chesnnt, varieties of, 144, 
Spinach between peas, 516, 

Spring flowering hoatha, list of, 1396. 
Spring gardens, 751. 

Stable dung, 835. 

StatuovS in garden aconeiy, aSo. 

Sterile soils, to improve, Mr. Xioadon’e 
plan, 436. 

Shvuks, to soloot for double flowering, 

Stone for rockwork, 510. 

Kwne walls, 335. 

Stony soils, 470, 

Stony soils retentive, ih. 

Strawberries fur small garden!, 193. 
Strawberries, picking and. packing, 
1370. 

Strawberries, to ensure fine firult in dry 
seasons, X509. 

Strawberries, to force, 1369. 

Struwbiirrj* banks, 1634. 

Strawberry l»eds, new, to make, 551. 
Still vvlHirry Ixads, now, to make, Ameri- 
can plan, 3 <3. 

StmwboiTy plnnllng, i6ja. 

Straw i>orr>’ plautlug in maf'kct gordons, 
1633. 

Stumps, 1 80. 

Succulents for rockwork, 574, 

Sulphur, 65. 

Summer flowering heaths, « list of, 
1396. 

8ui)cr}>hoHphate of lime, how to nse, 
1705. 

Surhioo emps, what they arc, 48a. 
BiirChee draining, 16 a. 

Surihoo of oarruige roads, 973. 

Sweet herb garden, 133s. 

Sweet herlw, 868. 

Sweet peas, 849. 

Sweet w illiams, 

Swindon's ** BoaaufMl of flora,** 966. 
Syruigo, 633. 

Tiostbs stoirA.t4 rmniAt plate 64, 
Tallies for plant, 638. 

Tanks and basins, 86x. 

Tanks by Mr. Raxidio, 8x9. 

Tanks uscfhl in kitehen gardens, 964. 
Taxus. varieties of, 158. 

Tea scented roees, 075. 

Tea scented rosea, » Paul’s dassSficn* 
tion of, 1064* 

Tea acentea roses, hardy, list of, x^ds- 
Tea scented rosea, tender vaviatiei^ 
1966. 

Temple Garden tditysanthaTnaaMh triSb 
Terraoe, ribbon bonier, sxod, 

Terrtiioeft, Ihnnatloii of, i6t. 
Tettiarylbrakaticvbih 3P 
Thorns^ varMsa <4 

^irifki, 1476W 
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Ha^, »$7t. 

Thrip, remedy tor» 3$^. 

Thti^^t or, arDi>rvlta> genus, 157. 
Thunliergias, 1518- 

TUtmbergia ftagmas, eol. pl»ie Ko. 
»a- 

Tliyme, 1^24^ 

Ta© beds fur gms8-plftt«,l63. 

Tobaeco paper, 410. 

Tomato i or. love apple, 1178, 

Tottgue gracing, 

Toot-housc, Hriiiugcmeut of, 983, 

Tool* improved by Mci«isra, G»dnpj% 
464, 

Tcxds, price lint of, <^45. 

Tools rcquinnl in gnrfentng, <>15. 
Training of pear lrec<«, French toothod, 
6* a. 

Training tree*, new method, 

Training t«j form pyrawmi lpec«.^>t^7. 
Trmmplnnttng, H r«m«'<ly for over loxii* 
rfancr, 59>. 

TranapUiniittg, itseflhl liiuia upon, <>54. 
Tree CttnuUioii, 

Tree migiionetUj, $><i 
Trees near kitehcti ganlcu, 47«* 
TreUim-work, U2 

Trenching gr-und in Junaurj*. 4^8. 
Triador gemninins, new. 15/9. 
TnipfiHiluttj/Mrs* Treudwvil, evl. p5ul4> 
Na s* 

Tulmlar b>i 1 ers, 815, 

Ttthulitr liojlcrx of Mr. MMW.*nigcr,?i6. 
TulifMi, best turne for plunting, tj 4 d. 
Tulips, chiMilicaitou of, 

Tubpa, early varietica of, csoU piote 

No. 5. 

ToIItm, enormous rmria given for, 1716. 
Tttiipa for groenbouaea in spring, 897. 
Tuitpa,miiQB8:<}menior. 1790. 

Tulips, pecuUarttiea of, 1 718* 

Tubiw. proper soil for, 1719, 

Turlbau mnunculuaca, 077. 

Tuilii from the p^sature lor koU« 835. 
Turnips, 1068, 

Tydeas, 18^7. 


Tanurca axiMia, col. plate No. 11. 
VaHenpited leavi^ pUluts fbr roekworlc, 

J73, 

Tisiegated Tetbona, popular, eol plate 
No. 9. 

Taaea in nkixe<t gaidena, ioo», 

Vaeea, atagea for, atio. 

Vegetable marrow, 133a. 

Vegetablea for amaU gardetii, ipa, 
Tegelablee to preserve, r$8o. 
Vcgeiatioii, prteptes 986. 
Vm^hfeitogand warming, Sod. 
VenitaatlngapfMu«t«ta, 

Ventilatioa fbr lean-to tumaea, 7^. 
Venlilatkin, Mr. Measengar'a system of. 


of IM«g«boiisea at 
vSSSgj^* Ibyton'i ayvMo^ 


Verljenas, good tarfeHea of, 1^9. 

Verlhenas, Wm Tin'aer and Tboimui 
Harris, cot. plate No. 9. 

Verlw.*naa, treatment of, during January, 
5«4- 

Vcrrier's plan, objecitfiiut fit 4, 

Verner a plait of imining itoar trees, 
619, 

V«ri>nic« for tudges, aij, 

YiUn, suburban, kitchen gaivlen for, 
473 

Yiuti, lung rod pruning of, J340. 

Vtuc, out of cuituro of, 1 19*. 

Vine, the propagation of, *33*, 

Vino, the pruuiiig of, jo. 

Vinery and plant honse, section of, 
7 ^‘S. 

\ on''A, oubdour* for small gardens, 1:94. 

VniCM, the- s<.*rt.H tif, » 444 . 

Vine* ti» January*, 564} Fc)»rnary, 7 i 5 1 
March, Anrt), ii‘y4 ; Ma^*, M44 j 
Jums m*-'4 t Jn\v, mu Aug««t, tfTm 
HcpU‘inl>rr, »87*'5 (K'tdwr. >0483 No. 
v«>ni!>er. ajuo; I»cccnd>i*r. 9310, 

'Viola InseA, parenl of iho 3»alu*y, 1799, 

Vhdew for forcing, 1 1^,3. 

VutiClrfv m pwU, yj;. 


\t4iK»for pUtftMirc gnmmltt, arrange* 
ment of. 2yH, 

iT, i ni^rultural gardrns, 164, 
Walks in kitchen ganien, 470, 

Wttdfruil btirdcrs, 187. 

Waoa, «3. 

Wall*, colonrod c.vj>erli»cnt« with, sao, 
W'hIU, coping to, »»y. 

Wall*, cd/numical, 993. 

Walla for frug trees, by Rev. J. Law* 
rcTico, 933. 

Walls, forms of, Mr. Fish*f remarks, 
838. * 

’Walls, hollow, 996. 

IValls, mode of beating, *a8, 

Walls of rubble stone, 8*7. 

Walls of stone, aaj. 

Walls witli curvatures, 474. 

Wardian muic, 73^. 

Wardian coustmeiion of, 73I, 
W'&rming and ventdating, 808, 

Warming by steam, Sis, 

W’astw, to destroy* 37a. 

Water armngemms at llortieuUniw] 
Oanleno, 160. 

Water, anifleiai, for garden*, 

W^ater, arUfimm, to atotdt wttb plimlib 

a6s. 

Water barrow, 441. 

Water for gmrdm pw/petm^ 1*5. 

Water, pure, St. 

Water, aoft, importotioe of, 837, 
Watering flresh poUad fdaati, pa 

Wabgm^slawniSu*- 
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Weopinur rowJ»» aoT^. 

WoovU, the Wttic, doatroys rose flowers, 

,636* 

Wbtto Uly» col. plfttc No. 6. 

WM flowers for rookwork, 577, 

Window ffordonirijcc. 737* 

Windows, Ixsskcti* for, 743. 

Windows, trouiurhH for, 74'. 
Wlnter*praninK f>f fruit trees, soo 
Wire fences, 201. 

Wire fences, of, 207, 

Wire trainiwjx of trees, 646. 

Wireworm, 

Wood ashes as a manure, 1710. 
WoodUco, 414. 


oelharrow 


Wooden fencck^, aot. 

Woms in pots, injury donoT)y, 
Wonns on lawns, to destroy, 3^, 402, 
Wyeh elm, 136, 


Yaw H&noas, to construct, 242. 


ZiGziO WALLS, 319. 

Zonale jjoraniums, enUivation of, tss*. 
Zonalo genuiiums, doublo^flowered, 15^. 
Zonale geraniums, bedded, seedlbsgs of 
1560. 

Zonale geraniums, rariotica of, JS5®» 
Zonale geranium, Venus, col« plate 
No. 8, 


a* oasaa A»a cc., iiusxaaa i;a» isxrxr, «• 



LIST OS' TWO-PAOl ILLCSTBATIONS. 


fk0 KlfmXmn (m rt/hr #0 O# Kmuher pf ik$ XnmnimPkm, 


Jlbitttloii Tliompsoiiu (84) . k 






thmm not 
* . M 

Acttljrpha Tricolor <83) 







. tt4t 

Adiantum CcmdinDum Wuui (9411) . 







* 4<7 

Alocaida Intenncdia (76) . 







. toi 

Alocosia Jcnningsii (77) 







* *77 

Araar^lIU AllM^rU (63) . . , 







• 3 ) 

Anc^logTiio lionipifluni (78) 







. 

Arabia Papbjnfcra (80) 




• 



, s*nQ 

Aster, Ticioria Imbnque (94) 




0 



. 40* 

Aster, Giant Bmpomr (64, 05) . 




a 



. 49 

Balsam, Carnation ( 63 ) 







• H 

BdJsain (Double) Camelta (67) . , 







• ^5 

Balsam, SoKerino {6(t) . . . 







. 6; 

Begronia BohvtofuitM (70) 







, 81 

Bi'jfonia Vfitcluii (7t) , . . 







. 9 « 

ColtuUum (lot) « . . . • 







* M 

(Vmatis (Jobn G<hiM Veitcb) (73) 







* * ^3 

(Icmatts S(«p!iia Fl<»r»* Pleno (7 







. 113 

ClcmdundNIi Speciosum ll/bnUuin (71) 







« *39 

(lUntbus Danipim (75) 







* MS 

Cokus VeitcliM (79) * , . . 







. 009 

CroU>ti liitcTrupfura (8j) • 







. 373 

Cmbtn Irrcjpilare (86) « 







. 3B9 

DaralUa Alpina (95) . , . . 







, 4»7 

Dcipitinium ConsolKla Plono Plcno Cnodidabnun ( 

[too) 




* 5 ^* 

DielSenbacliia IVarcei (88) . 







♦ 3*1 

Epigjoiom Leoeobotrrs ( 104) 







* 6:57 

Oeianittin Bcticulatum (97) 







. 481 

OTumostacbpiun Vcmbatfelti ( 103 ) . 







* 593 

CMiUniaBlmnenavia (106) . 







. 73 t 

Hii^mastrutt Pardintus (6t) 

. 


'll * 




• *7 

XioOMuria Ciliata (96) .... 







• 419 

Hanuita ltoaMi*PicUi (103) 







* 593 

Micottia Pciitria»a (89) . . * . 


0 





• 337 

BepentUos OmciHs Ms^ (93) . 


• 





* 377 

Nicffcmborgm EtTularis (90) 




> 



• 353 

Btorpmbefgti Tdtdliti (91) . 







• 3 ^ 

rmiieitiii Vamiratum (87) . 







. 305 

Fdifgofitttin, ftumm of IfaW (98) . 




» 



, 4 «t 

IVi«i^€o«iaioid0S AnuKaa Alba (93) 

, 

. 





, 40 f 


. 

. 


0 



^ 4^1 

BimHiwb. yabtu, TMtegrt. (tt) . 

w 

• 


9 



. m 

iMttMlIimeiim Fol^ (105) 

0 

« 

# 

$ 



. 7 »* 

yi4b*> *!»**» y*"0*py) . *. 

* 

/ 

/ 
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lilST OF COLOURED PLATES. 


fAM 

JP£er^« 8a«colabium ampullaceom rosettin. 2. Clom&tif TeiteliiL 
3. HUe: Vfhiie axk 4 Violet. 4. AuriculA. 5^ Ajolca; Fascination. FronA 

^hte IT.— 6. Aclumenes' Pink Perfection and (Irondis. 7. Axmod 
XTcath {Ertca sristata). 8, Persian Cyclamen, Variotioa of. 9. Ciietr* 
anthua (the Wallilower). 10. Karcissus ...... 244 

in.— *ir. Oloxinas. 12. Begonia VoitcUti. 13. Hepatlcaangulosa. 

14. Primula: Queen of England. 15. Begonia DigsweUtana . . 304 


Plate IV. — x6. Oattleya Bominiana alba. Iris: Mademoiselle Patti. 

17. Hhodoilendron : Princess Alice. 19. Oalcoolaxia: Bird of Para* 
disc. 20. Fritiiloria Impcrlaiia * 344 

Plate y. — 3 t. Fuchsia: Ijuairc. 23. Fuchsia: Luorotia Borgia. 33. Tro* 
pmlum: Mrs. Treadwell. 24. Fancy Pansies. 33. Early Tulipa, 
Varieties of . . • . 398 


Plate \'I.— 36. Rose : Black Prince. 37. Rose ; Miss Ingram. 38. Con- 
volvulus. 39. Martagon Lily. 30. White Lily . . . « . 444 

Plate VII.— 31. Carnation: Koceniric. 33. Carnation; Variegated. 

33. Eglantine (Sweet Briar). 34. Lonicera sempervjrcns (Evergreen 
Honeysuckle). 35. Bianthus Barbatui (Sweet WBiiam) . . .481 

plate VIHv^sO. Fancy Pelargonium: Anne Page. 37. Fancy Pelar- 
gonium? Edgar Ttimcr. 38. Passidora c<nrulea (Light Blue Paaston- 
llower). 39. Fanoy Pelargonium: Chaiiet Rouiliard. 40. Eonale 
Oivanium: Venus * . . • 534 

P/e^IX.'— 41. Lapageria rosea. 43. Oladicduf: Juba. 43. Peltutia: 
Jubilee. 44. Petunia: Charming. 45. Variegated Verbmiat Popular. 

46. Verbenas : Miss Tomer, and Thomas Ham . • . * 56; 

Plat* X.— 47. Onddium maeranihum hietiferttin. 48. Od<mtogk»* 
sum Eremeri. 49. Epiphyltum truneatnm elegans. 90. Aqnliegia 
Pyrenaica. 51. Laxitana: Madame Bufoy • . , . * 63. 

Plat* XT.^5a. Amaryllis: Mime Tedt. 53. VaBota eadmia* 34. Anienba ^ 
Japottiea vasiegata. 5$. Chnoeria Eaoaiexiais. 3d. GoMm Vaiie- 
gated Jiamkio . . ..... ..... dS 

Plat* XII.«^57. HyaebUi: Sir Hemy Havdodk, 5S. Tfaimtofia 
deagmna. 59. Asalea: FisetiMtiaii. 60. Cliieiaxiiiii FlomsreCdw 
and di. Begonsa BoKvfBsia ^ . * « « » yt 
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CtoCHmr ParraiMisiie , Ekittiho Nartiim 

JCmmao awo N«ttiwo PATTratei. s Lac« Sritcwaa. 

Mo»tooaAi« A»r0 Imtiai, pATTKE^s. ; PoiNt La4i% pArraauii* 

Bsxum Woofc ti»aTatCTio«». i Qvtrvm pArrnKsut^ 


Ia aBp ttfywarda oTFive Httadred Aociimte Patiem»natid New and Old Slfulkeie 
%• T«rrf «a Tim BoofC or IfiKrtsutnoto Mamaoriwickt iahfs dwy F*Vi.-gdfmt» 4(f 
timy #Mrr CrwiifewT tw iMx * 4 ttm<i»>iMww*y re/frr/frw ^ i)r*/j»iwr 

Kidr/Wwr ik» htfk, oar cj^Hcnco, /ig* Xiie^irr M r^w//, AtrM >r 
SHi^m VFttrk, tnid Fwiigtm ^ //>^r ««iMf rrrr/riMlcMiir 

PiAiMktdby Ward^Lodi^mdTftw^ 



Neva Boehs <xad Neva EdiHons, 


IHniy 8vo, ba!f*n»io, price X5I, With Ifept end ISiiiliftSSeiiii 

BinesTOirs biotiokabt of t 7 in:vBBadJt;;xKTOB 2 ^ 

A to Zt comptiiing Geography, Biography* History* Mythology* B i h l i ctI Kw w* 
ledge, Chronology* with the Promtndn^a of every Proper Kwne. 


*Ok:tlo*Mirjr 
The 


art»o»». The * lii»cyclDi>*<ii» umaenica.' tha ■ EnRfrtfc Ettcycio|>»aia,' aaaiM miuwtmt d^ 
tfi kaowtedgc. in conj»q«<-iM'e of their hkh prl^eu m ftcceun^ «mw to afcw, toinw 

w«rk « no tpecial pJoviaion it miKle for mipph^ tm ceiBipelwntli^ 
jht.hvhitial w(^. arranged la their al^anetfcaf order, of tho hind moM Hh^Jto bp to pOOT a^by 
t Kfrat matt of genenit readera. Mr. Beetoo to toma eatcol ante 

exclualvcty to proper nttnea In Goography. Hlilory.il . 
y;oo*vU-flRf, and Chrottoloiry. In the** pagea conden^tion hat been In er< 
and are know of no work vimh tapplka more kdormatloa at atmaUet cost.^« 


TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

In Two Volt., prict tir., half bound, the Revised and Enlarged Edition* newly 
^llluntr.tted by 138 full«page and 1,500 smaller Engravings. 

BBETON’S DICTION AKY of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

Comprising the Sciences, the Arts. Literary Rnowkdge, with the rronunciation 
and Etymology of every Leading Term. Imp. 8vo, 3,044 pp., 4,088 columina. 

Of special value in ** Beeton's Dictionary** of Science, Art, and Literature are 
found carefully drawn and elaborately engraved representations of machiites and 
other subjects, of which the fullowing is a brief list : -• ♦ 


Atlantic Cablet. 1 

Ballons. 

tithing Maddne. 

Boring Machine and Cor* 
neering Saw. 

Blast Furnaces. ^ 
Brewery and Brewing Ar- 
ticles. 

Bridges. 

Carving Wood. 
CamBeMaktag. 

. Clondt. 

Coiling Machiao. 

Corn MilL 
Cutting Machine. 
Connecting Crank. 

Peal Sawing Machlnis 
Diving Bclhk , 

Imdgipg MachttMi. 
Drilling liia£«t* 

EcUpaes. 

Eiitahethan Afchitectmre. 
Invek^ Mahini Machl- 


Ethnological Typea, 1 

Kudiometer. ! 

Fortiheatiomk I 

Fringe Machine. 

Fire and Burglar Ahunstt 
Furnace, 

Otaciers. 

Gas Furnace. 

Greek Ardutecture. 
Grinding Machine end 
Grinding MtU. 

Hydraulic Preia. 

Iceberg. ** 

fee Crystahk 

Jacquard Perforating M*> 
chme. 

Lathes, Varioas Ferns oC 
Locomotives* E og l ii h iad 
American. 

Loom. 

MammalHU 
MarkiM Mechloib 
Mule, Self-acting. 
Mouldi^ Ma^uM, 


Nail Making MacMiiA 
Needle Gun. 

Nortnan Aichitectum* 
Ordnance Shieltla 
Paper Making Machintiy, 
Percusstem CapMachilicxy* 
Pliotometer. 

Pile Drivers. 

Pin Making Machinery* 
Punching and Plate 
ting Machine* 
Pyrotwhny. 

Pyrometer. 

Riveting Machl&e» 
Sculpture. 

Snidtf Ride* 

Steam Gun. 

Steam Loadbg Qua, 

Steam Pumps. 

Steam Punching Maddaes 
SugarBoiker. 

Turbine. 

WhUw^ Giui and SheBa 
An, Ac* 


^The qoasgky of infoimatioit cooMuned In this work Ja enormous* and thegnalAy* 
Judimg from a careful inspeciion* is of the hrst class. The XBiaitatioai ate 
eeaneri Afeew. 


PuNished Ward, Lock, and Tyter, 



hfew Soffit and New Editioas. 

JOfclxm’0 **M -about £f JBooba. 


I 


Kow Retdn l»att<l8o»cly bound, pric* at. ^ tuh, • 

I. ASJm ABOtn* COOKBHY. Bebs a Dictioiuty of Evoyauf 

Coobeiy, Byline f«4fttt4Jk Bsitom. 

ft. ALL ABOUT BYEHTTHma. Ikmg a Dictionary of Fno 
ticnl Roctpet and Everyday luformallo«L An «otir«!y Kew D(Miie«tk 
Cydopcda, amastd in Alphabetical Order, and UttfuUy Uluitrated. 

3. ALL ABOUT OAEDSNlKa* Being a Dktionaiy of Piactica] 

Gtfdtnba, 

4. ALL ABOUT OOUTHTRY LIFE. . A Dictionary of Rural Avo. 

catico, and d Knooledse necaiMry to U» MatM^gaiaeiit of iha Fana, 


Prica One Shilling, clotlt, coaudittng aol payee, 477 Rtcipee, and fcmnlm <bt 
Mktr<ei»ei and Servant*. Al*d, ariih Coloured Plate*, price i4- <kC 

ICta BBETOITB BKOUSHWOlCAirS COOKERY BOOK. 

ConprUiof Redpea in all ftmochea of Cookery, and accural* Deidtpt&ona if 
Quattiiika, Tuiiet, Coeta, Seatone, for the varknua I>iib«a 

Tk^mpitMl C&lttmd PUtii nmdff ikt Mditim ^itTm 

ENCttaHwoMAM*! CcK^tuicv BooK oMmttfy impdimi 

ekHdehM^pntu* Tkift mwn Kteip€$ im tk£$ itw>/«wr ikatm »’* **jp elder 

C4#*/ O^iety /Mr u hfytmd amt th§ Mititm if tkm 

Caimtvad Ptmtet rfmoptt aUd^tthlify ^ tmttwd rMi/f7 mtkkk mtmfbdmmmdd 
d/ imii*Um mtd muntricmm du/ts/i* 


frica je. fof., 06 pagae, enth auny Bnfravlngt ta the Teat, tod CdlOBriA Plafo* 
eaiofedtely produced by the beet Aitbct. 

BBBTOirS BYBBY-DAY OOOKBBY and BOUBlKmmHa 

BOOK, Compfiifoc Inetmctioiie for Mhuratt and Servaati, and a Cblteclfoai «f 
Practical Recipea Wkb eo* Ctdoured Plaiea, a»ommg lb* hCodar* ll«d* «l 
andfoilHabeetoTallla. 


Two Hoirotio AMO SevRNTaiifTii Tnovi amo. 

H«f« Editfon, poet tvo, half brund, price p,€d, ih»H calf, tor. Ad 
BBBTOirB (ICift*) BOOK OF HOUSBHOLB HAKAaBMBBT* 
CbmpHaiiii every tded of tVacikal tofonaacioo 00 Boeieftic MMomyrnd M4h 
dam Oookenr, with attowiiMi Woodcut and Coleorcd I0ftitniklo»i, 


SHmSS 


PuNidud if Wiwdt Laekt and 
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New Seeks and New Editions. 


Price It, Colomwl Plattf ; half calf, tor. W, 

BTOTOirtt BOOK OF OABDBH MANAOBMBKT. Em- 
tnaciai alt htwlf of Infonnatioo connected with Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen 
Oat^ea Ovltivatkm, Orchid Houeee, Beet, Ac., &c. Illuatraied with Cobured 
Hatcf of curpaasing beauty, drawn ix^ nature, and numerous Cuts. 


Tht H/mOmt tfa Brston’s Garden Manacemeiit art conctivtd in a praetkai 
maamr, and art» ikrturhtu/ i# timp/y givtn that amt can fail it 

undtrtiand thna, Tht Colturtd Platts iml thtw mart fhaa a hundrtd defftrmt 
kinds t/ pUmii and dtwtrs, and assist m tht uUniifitaiitm ^ as^ douht/sd 




Uniform with Mrs. Beeton*s ^ Household Utautztmtnt,** half hound, 
inice 7t. 6 d, i half calf, loe. 

BinCTOFTS BOOK OF HOMSS FET3 : Showing How to Rm 

and Manage in Sickness and In Health'-Birds, Poultry, Pigeons, Rahhiu, Guinea 
Pigs Dogs, CaU, Squirrels, Tortoises, Fancy Mice, Bees, Silkworms, Ponies, 
Donkeys, Goa^' Inhabitants of the Aquarium, Ac., &c. Illustrated by upwards 
of soo Engravings and xi beautifully Coloured Plates by HARkisoN Wain and 
F, Kavt. 


Post 8vo, half bound, y#. td,i half calf, xoi. kd,, copiously tUustrated. 
BIQBTONB DXGTIOHAEY OF NATtmAL HlSTOaiY: A 
oompendious Cyctopaedia of the Animal Kingdom. Illustrated hy upwards of 
IVo Hundred Engravings. 

Plainly writkn and cart^nllf illmtmttd bt/trmaiitn uftn tht Anttnal 
dtm is smtitUd it rank high amtmgst tht ends tt hmmlM^tt and ttt Mint that 
tht pnwst work will maitrially amt rtadtrg and stndtnis in/tllttuing thtir 
tjtamiaatkm gf Camparattvt and Homan Physiology, as woll as gwt tht ansmrt 
k tpttyday gmstions in Hatnrnl History. Apart /rom tht stmfy of Animaltd 
Nakift Mag ptemliarly a hoalthy and tnnohiing parsnit, it loads not unfrtqmnily 
to pmetksdrtmiH of a vtry umitnrian thmrackr, Nothing ttnds mort tsmysmt 
Me tffKtsad training gftht sattlloctnal powers than ikt habit of Hmly tMommmg 
^attktndlwiagwtmsUnwkkksmtrtmdntonssttryttdt, 


How Ready, cloth gilt, i,5j6 pp., price fs. Uk 
BBETOXrS LAW BOOK. A Compendkun of the Uw of England 
In Reference to Property, Family, and Onamerdal Adairs including Reftreoces 
to about Ten Hmusaad Foinis id Iaw, Forms for Legal Documents, with numt* 
soda Cates, and valuable ample Explanailoni. With a full lddea«- *5*000 refer* 
eiioes, every numbered paragraph laits particular place and under its general head 

MmAmpttaffy a want U/tUtfkaUir kpU kmmiti^ pHtdtvihitktaw 
tmndipariwki ikt pmsdMaaptfkma^ most ptPW^ To sm/^ thu wsmt U 
l$ty«^«FBifT0N%LAarBfMr^ it am Jk fktmd a most po^H and rt^sHo 
WPmpmmmdttdmmaU a rdk s at yitgalamstiam, Tht mmnaiion is aims 
‘tm mut siaM nmm wr. to ms to ht oamy smdtrHood by ikt mm^prtfhtitnai 
ttkmit iimmodmrntimHMmkkmitftomtftmmmfysmta^attoop* 


PoKisintfy Want, Ceek, and T/M 



New Books emd New Editiom. 


5 

“ 1 

Post tiAtlbouDidi price 7/, ; h«lf a»IC iw, ; 

BEETON’S BIOTIONABY OF OEOaKABHY: A Uni venal i 

Oiiceneer, Hhniratcfi try Ci>toured Ma|k» Ancient, Modem, and liitdicid* With ; 
Sevetal Hnitdred KiiKravineft of the CapilAl Citic* of the World* Englbh C^ttnty ; 
Tawra«»the Strong Placee of the Ferih, end Localiiicii of General Interest;* in j 
separate Plates* oti Tinted Paper. Contaitang 5n all upieaids of Twelve Thousnmll \ 
Distinct and Complete Articles. Edited hy S. O. IlKKtun, P.R.G.S#^ i 

Uniform with “ Heeton's Dictionnry of Geography,” half honnd, price p, Mi ; , 

h4lf t4lf, 10 #. M, ' 

BEETON*S DICTIONABY OF BIOGRAPHY : Being Ihc Live* 

of Eminent Persons of all Times. With the Prommciaiion of every Name, lllns** 
trated by i'*>itraiis, Engraved af’t#*r Uiin'inwl and Awthonuiive pkiurc's^, Pdiiis* 

A'c. Conuiaatg in all upwards of Ten Thousand Oioutu t .tnd Complete Articles* 

J'A/jt Hkwiv AM tt'* \i. DicrmNAMV #'» Mr mont /^rm /(tfirAiV, 

an 4 m'tktn a r/ uimt 700 rr ri« ,y ikf Lirti iff A/jr/e^/# 

And d/Av nnd tfnAun in .t// r/,v< wj. Cn^/ttEy in Hi tudgisml j 

this mw txiue hAH h.td iCHUientit^tn rttishm^ and Wifi thmtf tMt tnAfty j 
irsi>rs, tnu/HsrAhk f.nt hat*^ httn i'Annfr'd, and tkt\t n j 

number ffBnt^mxwn kmr i^tn added. 7 he /VrrmiM, /»?«/«*</ ah tmird fnfnr, 

«rr faith/aiiy rv/m<Vr*/ fr<m firigimi rr owM/trvMi'/rv* s<ftm ts. 'Ehrte Ungmtf- 
ingi/.nm 4 ftsinliy new fcatft*r in rSpt.To*t\ ai. DicTtowAtV. mtid 

hnrifty a/;/k‘Arrd fM the Et^ii Edittim. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

C^img^ts in CfTit for l^t ^Snnbj!;* anb llolgbagf tbrea||«it 
}^t JJtar. 

OY JOHN KCDI. E. 

». e 

Small flap. Svo, cloth gilt, plain edges . , . ^ . t 9 

„ cloth gilt, Imsk k and aide, red Inmibhed edges * .id 

,, „ ,, giU edges, 1>evc lied tabards . $ 0 , 

„ # alf nr rooroceo, limp, red edge* .... 5 w ' 

UAPOE EDITION. ! 

Crown tened paper, cloth gUc plain edges .... * d J 
„ „ with 8 ftdl page lUusirstlimi** dbth gdt* I 

. red iMtrnulicd edges, lieveliedi Iweurdf . . . , , I < 

Calf or morocco limp* red edges to d . 

LARGEE EDITION. 

CmwosHhaodicmelylKiiiiidiaiaethgttitiRtm^ ^ ] 




Publidad by Vfmd, Lock, and Tyier. . 


) 

i 
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New Bot^s and New EdiHens. 


)Ccijar 3 |anbb 0 {rIi». 


Kow Re94y, in strong Linen Covers, price ts. Oftch. 


tr^irigr* 

9. Wmm» 0liU4i«i| Md Regittratlon. 
3. JHtmt ttod lUtrimoDinl (^utet. 
‘Winn^Mbators, and Tnisieei* 

5. Xnuiaactiotta in Trade, fleouritiea» 

and Sitrettcs, 


8. Xastera, AmentsoM, a»l 

Working Contmcui. 

p. Auetiona, Valtiatloniv AfOie^, 
Games, and Wagers. 

10. Oompoeitiona, Ligiiidationa, and 
Bankruptcy. 


6. Ptttainhi, ul Joint Stock Som- »• 0<m»oj»noe, Tmwlteo, ana Inn- 

panics. keci»rs. 

7. ZAadlord and Tenant, Lodgers, Batea >a. Fowera, Agreemenila, Boeda, and 

and Taxes. I Arbitrations. 


TAesf EfffiAs a*f ns excellent as ^ they are cheap. The persevering iahnur 
Het'aft^ to their produfthn has lesnlleA in the classification and completeness 
tt'd/cA distinguishes them among similar attempts, P'ach one of the seties has its 
P7tm separate fndex^ and the amount of tu/ormathn is much greater and more 
varied than the nrcessafy brevity of the title suggests. 


Cloth elegant, gilt edges, price ^s. 6d. 

B£GTON'S BOOK OF BIROS; showing How to Itftar and 

Manage them in Sickness and in liealth. 

This volume contains np^vards of One P/undred Engravings and Six ix-- 
ytisiteiy Coloured Tiates, printed Eacsimile/fVfu Coloured Ishetcws by Harrijion 


Cloth elegant, gill edges, price jr, 6d., uniform with the *‘Book of Birds.** 

BUBTON'S BOOK of POULTRT ft BOMESTIO ANlMiOM, 
•bowing How to Hear and Manage in Sickness and in Health-^* Pigeons, Poultry, 
Bucks, Turkeyn, Geese, Rabbits, Bogs, Cats, Squirrels, Fancy Mice, Tortdbta, 
Bees, Silkworms, Ponies, Donkeys, Inhabitants of the Aquarium, &c. 

This Volume conhtms upa*ards of One Pfundted Entmvings etnd Five 
Coloured Tiates frotn IVaier'Cclonr Drawings by HecunimH Wkir. 


' Price 5r., numerous Ijlusttadons, cloth, gilt edgea. 

. BEETOK’S HOXTSEHOBP AHtJSElCEKTa AKX> XHJOT- 

j HI ENTS. Comprising Acting^Cbarades, Burlesquca, Conundnsma, Enigmas, 
j Rebuses, and a number of new Puxries in endkea variety. With Ibldtiig Frontis* 
j piect. 

la Coloured Boards, price 6«f. (A wonderful Collection of lafbrmatioii.} 

BlSBVOirS OOTOAOS KANAQBUXiKr. CcoiFkiiig Cook«r]r. 

GatxiMWf , Ciming, ud Om of Poutuy, &c. 


Pnilished by Wat^, Led, satd Tfter, 





B00ks and New MeHtums. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


l6«cton’j5 (Dton Ipibrarg, 


Coloured Fktei and lUtt<»tration«, price 5^, doth, ot doth Kilt, fUt tdftw^ 

TMt imi $fi 0 / Vahem^i for Po/xri, ^etemreiXy dr Cifti io ^ngli^k 
They hamo ali prrfiotttd hy kie fUrUn a t ttw fo tkolt f/noxt in mnnly 

iom* and handxomt ayptnramt for f*rtxmU fur Ymttky amongut wAom tJkety 
an mnrivaiUJ d/g-nx of f^futarity, tdhn'h nnrr flags. 

1. Stories of the Wars. Ta.u>ii»oN. From the Kisc of the Dutch 

KcpubUc to the Death of Ohvcr Crom«rcll 

S. A Boy's Adventures In the Barons' Wars ; or^ Hnw I won 

My spurn. J, (). EfiifAit. 

3. Classy and PolcUors. J. <i. Ei)c;,\r. 

4. Eunnymede and Lincoln Fair. J. G. KixiAK. 

5. Wild Sports of the World. J. <JitEES\vo.)D. 

0. Ourioslties of Savage Life. Iiy tbe Author of ** Wild 

I of ahe World,” *! 

7. Hubert EUis. | 

8« Don Quixote. Cekvames. 300 Illustration^, 
j 9. auBiver’s Travels. By Dean Swift. i 

I 10. Kobinson Crusoe. By Damei. Uefok. s j 

i 11. 80aa the Conjurer. . 

i 12.* Savage Habits and Cuatoms. By the Author of *'Wtld ; 

I Spom of Ihtt Wtwld.” } 

r 13. Beuben Davidger. J. GRKENW(K)a 1 

14. Brave British Soldiers and the Viotorla Cross. j 

15. Zoological Beoreations. By W. /. BaoDEarr^ F.R.S. | 

IS. Wild in Freedom and Captivity. | 

17, The Man among the Mcmheys ; or, Kinety Days in A])elsiid. j 

18. The Worlds Hao^lorers. Incloding Livuii^loiiie^i DisoomieE ; 

atd Stsaky s Sttartli. « 


] 

i 



PifiUsked hy JjVaed, Laek, and Tyler. 



Beokt and New Editions. 
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. WEW PRESENTATION VOLUMES FOR BOYS. 

Kow iUrndy, 8vo, i,t^ pag««, P 4 g«'£ngrmvi»g«, pnnted^m toned paper, 

«nd upwardA of One Hundred and Twenty Wood Engravings in 
the Text, price $s . ; extra |^t and gilt edges, 6r. 

BKHTON’S FACT, FICTION, HISTORY, db AHVHNTimB* 
Cressy and Poictiers. A Coasting Voyage from the Thames to the 
Tyne. Paper# on Natural History. 'Z'he Adventures of Keuben Oavidger, by 
jAUtKS GmKNWOoth Scientific Articles, Chemistry. How to Make a Small 
Organ, tinivanic Battery, Model Steamer, Marine Engine, &c. The Story of 
the British Navy. Up in the Alps, by SirL. WKAxai.L, The Young Norse- 
man. Poetry, Fuxalcs, ^\c., &c. 

Now Eeady, Svo, 1,104 Forty P.t;?c- Engravings, printed on toned paper, 

and upwards of One Hundred ami Twenty Wood Engravings in 
the Text, price sr. ; extra gilt, and gilt edges, Cs. 

BHFTON^S HISTORICAL ROMANCES, DARING DEEDS, 

AND ANIMAL STOklES. Co*t/*u‘niu£- : Kunnymede aud Lincoln P'oir. 
Anthony Waymoutii : or, ‘I'he Gciulcm»n Advcniurcrs, I'he Zoological Gar-^ 
dens. King Lion. Ht'»tonc.'U .Siorics. .Scientific Stories. Victoria Cross 
Gallery. Sports and Fahttmes. Poetry, Purples, ftc. 

Just Kca<!y, i,(-SS pages, 8\a, with numerous Fngravings, Full-page and in the 
Text, iloih gilt, price \s ; gilt edges, Cs, 

BRETON’S BRAVE TALES, BOLD BALLADS, AND 

TRAVELS l?Y SEA AND LAND, Hi*itorical Stories, Hubert 

EUi#, a Story of the Days of Richard ihr Second. Ingonyama. Highbmd 
Regiment ;vs they Once Were. King of Trumps. Return of the Fm^ieror, by 
Wautkr 'rKOHHnuiKY. Sctenttlic PaiNirs, Silas the Conjuror. Sport# and Pas- 
times. .Victoria Oo,ss Gallery, I'he Zoological Gardens, &e. 


New Volume. Vniform with the above. Cloth, plain edges, 5*. ; gilt edge% 6t. j 

BRETON’S TALES OF CHIVALRY, SCHOOL STORIES, j 

MECHANICS AT HOME, AND EXPLOITS OF THE ARMY AND ! 
NAVY. A Hook for Boy’*. Illustrated by srfiarate Plates and aumeroua Wood# ; 
cuu inwirtod in the Text. , | 

Vuifarm with the above, tloth, plain cdg;ea, 5«.; gih edges. tSi. ! 

BaSTON '8 HKRO 801 . 1 }l£Ba, 8 AILOBS, A 1 BXI>I.OfiXB 8 . 

Gyianaatics, Telegimphy, Fire Arm#, Rc j,o 8» pages, with so FulTpage Bogmv- 
xngaoa Toned Paper, and pumerou# Woodcuts. 

BE!ET0K’8 FAMOUS VOTAaE8,BiaQAKD ADVENTtmi^ 
TALES OF TBS BATTLE-FIELD, lb. lUaniaied by jwjMuab Plaiei ^ 
iMtgkefWiut wood-«ttta iiuwH 

Pi^khdfy Wsa^d^fOndTjdir. 




Nm S^ktmi 


S. €). IlitttoiHtl ptftctittt iMa* 

FOR tnz FEOFtE Of GZitkt BRITAIN AND ^ 


The Oh»&peil and B g»t Beitrtw 



JSacJk Valuttu etmJ^Uii ift UhI/^ ditd emtaiming fram 51a I0 599 C^htmUit* 
Jhifi Y/. in wra^pir; ckik^ mj, 6d./ nnl/ hand, «#* 

Beeton'e Britiih GNutetteer ; A TojKimphica) and HUtorlcal ditye 

to the Unitt^ Kingdom. Compiled ffom the latest and Beet Anthotitimi. It 
|$vcs the most Recent Improvements in Cities and Towns ; sutes nU the Kaitway 
Stations in the 1'hree Kingdoms* the nearest Post Towns and Money Order 
Oftces. 

Beoton'a l^tiah BioBTBphy ; From tha Eariiat Timet lo the Afitet* 
idon George n I. 

Bedton’a Modem Mea mud Women : A Britith Btojipniphy from the 

Accession of George 1 21. to the iVesetit Time. 

Beeton'a Bible BloUoiuirr. A Cyclo{m»lk of the Geography, Bks* 

gr^diy* Narratives, and Truths of Soiptare. 

BeetonV CUasaUml BloUoimiT : A Cyclopaedia of Greek and Roman 

Biography, Geography, Mythology, aflid Antiquities. 

Beeton’e Hedloal BioUoiuory. A Safe Guide for every Famllyt de* 
antnf Wth psrfact ptmnnesa the Symptoms and TreatnMiit of all Aiim«al4!, tit* 
nesses, aim) Disease!, jps cotnmns. 

Beeiaii*e Bate Boob, A Britiih Chroitoh^ Bom the Earlimt Re- 
cords to the Present Bay^ 

Beet<m% INotio&aTy of Oommeroe. A Book of Reference, C<m* 
latitini an Account of the Natural Producliontand llanufacturei d«ah withhi the 
commercial world : Kxpbnauons of the priactfial Terau ttsod in, nod mod m of 
tmiiaacitiif Butineas at Home and Ahroad. 

Bdeton% Modem Buropean CelebrltMe, 


Beetott^e Beady Beokoner. A Buimait and Family Aihkaetic 

With all Ichids of Now Tahka, and a vanoty of orefnlly diiostM ltt£siei««ion 
never holbio ooBocitd. doth, ta ^ 


friot One Shillina Mcli. 
Beetmi^aotdeltoMttotimjlto^ 
WirnBMmmtnv ea t em amdtMCImiwmofSi ntmlirt^ 

B ee Um ^ Baveatlttg M omey wSUi BAlkty itut Bnelttk . 


JMk tmd mr. 
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Neu> Books and Now Editiom% 


3 l§dnb0imu iprtgtniatiott Bolunutf. 

Now tleftdy, prkg ird#. 6</. . a New Volume by Henry Sovthcatl Aixtbof d 
** Many TbouRhu of Many Minds,** ** Mustngs About Mm^** Ito. 

VtohUk Thoughts In Noble Language : A Collection of Wise and 
Virtuous Vtterances, in ProKe and Verse, from the Writings of the Known Great 
and the Great Unknown. With an Index of Authors. Compiled and Analytic^y 
Arranged by HaHRV Soutkoate, Author of** Many Thoughts of Many Mtnds,^ 

** Muring! About Men,** ** Woman,** &c, &c. 

Tkis ydiume will tspudally rti'ammeud iUfllf ip ikpte ttdtp can a^reciaU and [ 
vafnp ike itsi ihettg^his oif our best writers, j 


Price One Guinea, eaquinitely iMtmd. cloth gilt and gtlr edges, the Best Books ever 
produced in Colours, and eminently fittedtor Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. 

The ITialdi and the Woodlands. Illustrated by Painter and Poet. 
Consisting of Twenty-four Pictures, printed in the highest style of Chromographic 
art, by Leighton Brothers. With Verses of character and beauty appropriate 
to the Pictures. Printed ou thick toned paper. 


Price One Guinea, uniform with above. 

Flotorlal Beauties of Nature. With Coloured Illustrations by 
Famous Artists. This magnificent book forms a Companion Volume to ** The 
Fields and the Woodlands, and the splendid collection of Twenty-four pictures 
is unrivalled by anything ever brought together within the bounds of a single 
volume. 


In One handsome Yolurae, cloth lettered, 150^.; elegantly bound ia bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, price sir. 

BAlsisVs XUusiimied Arabian Nights* Entertainments. With 
upwards of soo Pictures, drawn by J. E. MiuLAts, R.A., J. Tsnhiel, Jf. D. 
WATSOK, A B. Hovgmton, G. j. PINWEIX, and T. Dalsiel, together with 
Imdal Letters, Ornamental Borders, Ac,, Ac., engraved by the Brothers Oalxibu 

Beaudfttny bound in cloth gilt, price 71. in bevelled boards, gilt edgeo, 
price sot. da. ; in moracco, price sxf. 

lMtiel*s Blustraied Ooldsmith. Compriring * * The Viour of W«he* 
6cld,** **Tbe Traveller,** *‘The l>e»erted Vill«e/* •'^e Haiindi of Venitoa,** 
**The Captivity: an OratotiQ/* **Retallafkin,**^** Miscellaneous Poems,** ** The 
Good-Natured Man,** ** She Stoops to Conquer,** and a Sketch of the liA of 
Oliver Goldsmitli ly H. W. Bulckkn, Ph.D. With too Pictures, drawn by G. 
J. PmwEUo engraved by the Brothers Dauhiju 

Haadsemriy hound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, price it#. 

Oldllhig31ihBaUads. lUttMmted with 50 Engravmgs from 
w JoMii OtLSsrr, BtattsT Foster, Frboseick Tavxxe, Josgpit Nash, Onotos 
TMOilAi, John Feaheuk, and other emin ent Arti stt. 

eto, dolK gilt side, bade, and edges, pike tst. 

OMalmas with tha Boats. A Collection of \ 

MileeVeiem telaiiag totlmFeellvikMChriiiimaiui _ 

- - 

JPukUsiod if WmtfLo^ omi 



NewBiMks and Nm Bditwfu, 


II 


BetutifttUy bouod in UlufoiiMt^d iniwd bimtisff* lMiviiU«d cilotli, t«r. j 

ifoniwrly >xr)» «|>«r<royiiI 4 %sk I 

A BaioHptiTB Poemt by Draw AtroRD* iHustrating Thk l.0ltl»*5 

PtArnu with Nifie w)iol«t|»aLce BnfmvUtgt by the BivCh«fi DAUtiit*, frtMii 

DrAwiags by f » R. Rii:K 4 BS»>tLi., R. A \ 

.. ■■ — . ,.. i 

Pric« 9Ui, clfith fUt. 

Oluurftoter 8Reto)i«8, Dmlopment Z>rawlAg»; Botum of WH ; 

And Mumouirdont in Permanent Lm«« for Po«terity, By tK« bitn C«tAKi.R» H. 

Hknmrtt And Robrkt B. BftotXfu. 

JBy tkt Uttiw$fiHy «f all hii tmtfm/fdrarUs, tAf fate C, // JSemteti mae f 
madftmlled ta hie pecuHae ttfulkm a tieaughitmaa, lie ctrtamly tmi arnritmMal j 
aitfigfiJkee in the theujfkf/kisiuttt ^*/ ku ampexitienu Hn earip death «tMU a gieeai < 
ha. At an emtkwr, Hebert tfrengh ekuret^ te the full, tn the jfemeral epinien 
miertatned ef hit frtend amdeelltagne ta the <»*erh neye/lnt pmdwed at a wheh. 
He teat m writer whete attainmenu were excrediagty t*rat, and whett wiimnd 
kumeur have been antrermlty tukamtledged and eHjf/ed 


On toned pAper, licatiitf«{!y bouml. gilt edgc», price 15 #. 

Foots* Wit wad Humour. Sckcicd by VV. il. Wn.ts. With too 

Curioui EafTReinge from drawing* by CHAMi^Kff Brnkrtt «nd CuoitQli TmoMaa, 
• Kow Edition, ikfaiy bound, gih edge», price i$e. 

SobbaUi Bells Chimed by tho Poets. With Coloured Engmyiiigi 

by Bkrickt Foatsn. , 

Approprintely bound, prke jt. td., cbitH : bevelled board*, gUt edget* tan, hi. 

The FUgi1m*s Progress from this World to thet whloh is to 

Come. By Jomw Buxitah, Wub a Memoir of the Author by If. W. 

ena too Page and other Itluitraiione by Thom a» DAtjrtxt, engimved by 
Ihe Brother* Palzirl. 

New Edition, price tor. 6d,, appmpii*t«ly bound. 

Pearls firom the Poets. A CoUectioo of Sf^cimehs of the Works 

of Celebtmted Writer*, with Biographical KoUoe*. The Poema aeleoiod by K. W. 
PvLCXSM, Pb.P., M.Af with a Pref^ by tba lata Rev. Thomas Paju%M.A| 
Canon of St Faura. 

Price air, 

A IBewtliM SdiiioSL of the Holy Bible. With llliistfttioiii 

lakctcd from RAfiiA«A*» JHctum in the VaUcan. adapted by Rosssi* Peoter, 
Soperbly i^tod in Tint*, with OoM Border*, in the htgbeet style of Art Mapai* 
fiotatly taom ki KeBevo loaiber, irom a doeign by Ovwtt Jesss^ wRh gSt tod 
edges ; or in etegam cloth binding, toe, hi. 

Pitto» ditto, in okgant doth bhidmg, ksther bachi prise »ne. hi* 

* PfictOMOotnoa. KewEdittoa. 

Tlw» PefUma Wcttts of ABsa Poe. With Xhttilsetihits 

«Am PRMfusi^ Bisicit Pemn^P^msscftt, ssd Bead ssd tilt Pkeas 
by Hiecey Kecess. 

Ihai^ihd^l0ik*a$$d1lpbr, 






Mm Books emd Nm BtUBoHS. 


n 


ooBBztrs oomamTAitixs. 

Tkk Pwt^iiiXun dttim U €»ii ibW stMmHim 4t iAi fi9^4[ U mm 
^&nmU cksmgrM ih^ kotm mmU m fJkm tm4mit0U Cmmmiikrim, Tk^ 
m^medfkk mn^iies tif tAo Mh omi.iAk 

wiU a/i Atjimmdmtttvijy mw asui aihmHfkt, Tkt prkf* Amm fttfimi, m4 
m a^icam vt^imooUy mdmti, 

9litt Compftoioii BH^ { The AinraoKmso Xmaton* 
hf Kot«f cm Orieitti^l 4n4 SeriptunU BMoryt Sixmff, 4ifui Cttif^m*^ If tMBimai 
P«g« EngmviiSfS and If lifts. 


t* it. 


4. Turkey morocco estntt tiilitiid4» 

tilt ed»c» . , . . i« 

5. Turkey tttortjcco annt^u*) bo* 

veiieU^ red uni) gold . if 
Best dull gilt cUst> fur «!»«tv« tr 


i, 4. 

li Crown 8vo, cloth antique* roil 

edtes» lettered on side f $ 
t. Frendi saorocco^ b)iii 4 « gilt 

edges . . . . ro d 

3. Pigskin, liHsveUted board 

giii e^«« . , . . 14 d 

*«* TJkf CoMkAHioK seer/jr / 4 r mait/s osuf imam a/ a 
rtakon, ami^ /aims *f <amfii0tt Cyeh^dta aj Oi-nniat im 

rmdf^ wiU hart /fut am hit iafttrsaatiim rtsf^tftiag tkt Manntm^ fVi/eiwr* SMuf 
Ctagrapky af th* Haiy Lavtf, and af tkast emttfrtrs n'hrh tatne ia ssfm* nmjf 
ajtm taitd with it in tht kht.'frkat /vsgts of Stripinrot and e / W tndkji wm 
/hali^tt ti'tfy tHfmiiy. 

Cobbin*! BorUble ComxndiitftiT. A Cheap Editlot) of the Portable 

CummentAiy^ for Sabbath Schools and Dtstri button. Wing the Oieapstl C#M» 
mentary of the Holy Scri)Aure« ever published. With is»o«»o Critical and tllna* 
trative Notes, and References and Headings; togethes with a HbKUiHry 

connectiitg the Qld and New Testamenif, various useful I’ables^ «ttd Niii 
Cetoured Mafia. By the Rev. Ikckam CoantN, M,^. 

<• d, t. 4 

Q 19 . Turkey niotoeco limp, bfiitd, 

; gill edges , , , » f 9 

o i t). for Turkey m»ri>Ci», limp 
j circuit, g*U mge# . . to d 

<5 14. Turkey morocco antique, ha* 

< vttllei), red and gold edgm * p 9 
o ; Best dull fdt eJaap lew ahoy* i d 


9, Cloth 
9. French 
edgea 


morocco, blind, gilt 
dgea . , , • « 

JO. Pigskin,be«wlled boards, blind, 
gilt edges . , • * 

. Turkey morocco extra, blind, 
gtltodges .... 


Tba JJtilrttofld Bibld t Ntw K^ilbn. AuTHORitKD V»tsfON* 
With 50,000 Rel«feti0«f aiid lUadlfigi, Analytical Noteaappendod to each Boeft, 
Htatorka! Conotcctofi of Old and New Teaiamenta, rariotts naeltfl Tahtei, md 
Nine Colottied llagn. Fenp. «vo, ypd pp. 

a* 4 i. 4 

it, Turkey mofoenofiinp, Mind, 

0 ^ » 

; fp. Chlf 9 rT 9 rlmfmmwc 9 ^Ump 

^ . aa Turkey mutmm anilqmc, bth 

vellaA red nod gold «dft». p p 
dull file tla^fbriSM 1 d 


15. French morocco, hitiid, gilt 
edge* .... -5 

i«. Pig 44 »»bBim!l«dbo«idi,blin 4 
ipti odgea . . . • o 

17, TnihiyjiKwoftm eattin^ 

l^ndgei . . * * T 


f d 
tn d 


pmOtdlx mtrdloek,md TyJir. 
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New Books and New Editions. 


BUti 0 n]me 0 of ^ongttogt. 


K«w RcAdly. New end Cheaper Editicm. Demy Svo, 634 page*, cloth, 30* or, 

royal «vo, half boi»d.5r. 

WgMesr^f tTnlTenal Pronoimoiiig and Deftnlzig Dictionarsr of 

the KngUth Laogoage. Condented from Noah Webster^* Large Woch^wtUi 
iHtmerotie Synonym*, carefully discriminated by Chaukcev A. Goodwcm, 

Professor in Yale CoUeae. 1 0 which are added ** Walker*! Key** to the Prontua- 
elation of Classical ana Scriptural Proper Names : a Vocabttlary of Modern 
Geographical Name*: Phrases and QuotAtions from the Ancient and Modem 
Languages ; Akbreviations used in Writing, Printing, 

•** Tkh cfimftrfhisnuw iVtsrk n hmuiifuity print§d »n gttdd Pet^ser.^ in m cUn* 
ana diitimi in douhi* cAumnt^ and has. had the 0 / Rttsiuon U iht 

Prttnni Timtt, 

** This blctiensry l« one which must commend itself to evtiT intelligent reader, contalidae. ss 
it docs. aU the recently adopted wnrdt la comtnon iim* up to the end of iett year. Let ue odd. it | 
t« carefully and welt iiriated, nnd very i.‘he»|i; and Having i^aid vo much, we feci assured that i 
furthtfi itiClotniuendstUai Is unnecessairy. U is gi«od. usefuJi, sod cheap, MatL | 


THi CHEAPEST ENGLISH OfCTIONARY EVER PUBLISKEO. I 

Fcap. 4to, cloth, price 3*. id. | 

WabstBr's Improved Pronouncing Bictionary of the BniiUih ; 

Language. Coodensed and Adapted to £.ngtt«h Orthography and Usage, ndth \ 
Addmons from various Accredited Sources, by Charuks Rorson. To which are 
added Accentuated Lists of Scriptural, Classical, and Modem Oeographiod 
Pmper Names. 

MT TAis (ar^uUy rrvitetd idiHon »f W grra/ t»orh tsar und«rinhfn, mi 
emmidtmiie ewfwiy, tA* iesU Davio Boot/a, nHd fmirratrtFt nii Mr h*i fointi 
iAsr £nfii*k and A m«ritan nHiAnriiitt, ft mnst sn^rstd* Jomksok, Walkkk, 
Suaht, WoRCwnaa, amd its ctAfr /nrdecatiors. It is admirably mdaAted far 
Stko^ Vi*, 


JOHNSON AND WALKER SUPERSEDED, 
COKTAmiNo Tnn Thousand More Words t«an Walkib’s DicrtORAgy. 
Royal ifmo. cloth, price jt, 

Webit«r*s Pocket PiDnouncing Dictionary of the Xnglisb ZiSii* 

gtiage. Condensed from the Original 1 dictionary ^ Noah Webstsii, LL,D.: 
with Accentuated Vocabularies of Clasucai, Scriptural, and Modern Oeofraphkai 
Naniea, Revised Bditioit, by William O. Wee&tsr, ton of Noah Wehater. 


CoNtatNiHO Te« Thoveand More Wowds t»an Walker's DiCTSOiiAJtr. 
Royal tdmo, linen boards, peioe fsdU 

Webste^i Podket Pxononxiolng Diotioiuury of tbe Siii^li]i Leai* « 
gtt«g«; Coodeased ISrom the QiMtal Dkciotiary by KoAM^WsBEyiMt;, LL.D.| 
with AccentuMed ypCEbalariet of Uasaiad, Scriputm, asid Modem Ociaf|feinhicR| 
K«mtA Revised Idltion, by I^illiam O. Wreeter^ toil of Noah 


♦a* i* Ayjmm CmpM *md Chtmpni P*€d*iiHci$**mry ^ 0m 


Pttmked fy Ward, Bock, and Tyler, 





New Smks ami Nerv Ediiian t, 








ilWIMr* KfwaiidlU!viMdB4tti<m,d«nty^,iMb^ 
]}WiHiwBoek(Sliamtutn^ C<wij>rlMiig a Cooyiltte 
lioA <0 l^fftwcQf Mad Ff rtpective ; with lutnactaont fat t^tehmg on C0|iF(>^ or 
kc* By Roobjct $C 0 TT Boon* lllnstrnted with obove 300 Snl^ts 
Ibr Study in every hmnch of Art 


Demy dvo, cloth, u. 

Xttgineeying, and Meolianioal Drawing Book 

(Tho lUiiftnued}. By Robeit Scott Bubn, With 300 Engravings. 


Now Edition, Just Ready, demy Svo, cloth, ar„ 144 pp. 

Staam Bnglna (TJaie): Its History and Mechanism, Being Descrip* 
lions and Illuitrations of the Stationary, Locomotive, and Marine Engine. By 
Robert Scott Burk. 


Demy dvo, cloth, at, 

ICaottaidos and Mechanism. By Robert Scott Burn, g^With 

9SO lilttstrations. 

New Work ok Oxkambmt and DBsacN. Demy 8vo, cloth, $s. 

Ornamental Drawing and Architectural Design. With Notes, 

Historical and PraciacaL By Robert Scott Burk, Author of ** The Illustrated 
Drawing Book,** &c., Ac. With nearly 300 Engravings of Interior and Exterior 
Decorations for Churches, Houses, Ac., &c. 


SoltntiAo Treatises. By Frederick Sciioedler. Translated 

and Edited by Henry Meduke, Ac. With numerous lUostrations* 

Post dvn, cloth limp, tr. each. 

I, EtEStEKTs or A$t*ohomy, I $. Ecrmemtb or Naturac Pkilo. 

a. Euemekts or Botany, j sowiv. 

3. Euuients or Ceemistev, I A Klewentb or Zoolocy and Phy- 

4. l^EMEKTS or QEOtOOY ANDMiNB* ' ftlOLOGY. 

RAtOOV. 


Half boiiad, yt. U, 

TmWf of Matoral ddsnoe. From the German of 
SeimuMKit, sriili Efimefotts Addhima by Heksv Medaoce, P,CS, Fowdb 
Hite. With and upwards of ICO Ei^viacs. 


Ward^JL^ lyitr. 


Nm Bo0kt aid i| 

4 ^ CktUmt^ mm miii i* /mmt §0 

mf 0 t tmi »« imm EmrfMhj^ tf ih$ htmg^ mmd» Pufmtu 

In I wtt dKw nely coloured Wrafiner, trfrern ftvo, pwA firet« Three HnJfncnce ciii.|i4 m 
the Com|}{et« Set of &« POki lirett* iw M 

t. BraSTONS PIOTORXAL ABC BOOK. aS pi>» Com* 

fifismir AlpHebet of Ammek* Aiplulwt of SmAll nod C«|Htftt 

Lettcre, bcrtpt LetUMt, Atphnbet M < mmtry 1 i^t* Alt etiout Ihe At|duihe 
told in V«iKO| kc With 94 ItHiiitmitocui 

Z BBBTOhTS PXOTOmAIi filFBLLIKa BOOK 24 PP* 
Compn^mf Easy Word* of X wo Eaters to M^ords of Seven Syllablet 43 
lUuslraUoni. 

3 BBETOXrs PlOTOEtAIi PHtEtBE AKD BAST WOBB 

llOOIC HVP Compnsintf ^a*y ^ord* and Easi Iteadiof 
from Words or t wo to Six Letters 78 lUiiiitrations 

4. BBBTOK*S PICTORIAL RBABBE 24 PV C'«mpif8jiii|S 

Eeadinjs Lessons in Prmie imU Poetry of an lftUir(.ii»g and Prognraaivc 
Charmeter »t IDustnUtons 

5. BBBTOK’8 PICTORIAL BISTORT OF BBOLANB. 

38 pp CotnprtNing lessons about l*ng)ui>b Kinxs f br<mo!ogiad 1 y Ar* 
ranged AUi l 4 «t of the Kings au i Ourerit t( 1 ivgLnd^ with the Dale* 
when their Reign began and ended 46 fltuHrations 

6 BBBTOKB PICTORIAL BIBLB HISTORY aS pp. Com- 
pnsiflg first Lcftsous from Rtble Historv fr tu the ! lit of Adam to the tune 
of the Apostle* 39 lUustrttn nn 


Demy 8 vo, price yr tW , fiandsofnely hound « half ? aif, roi ltd 

PALESTINE: 

Its Holy Sites and Sacred Story. 

Amply Ilhiaraud with Maps and more than 300 Wood Engravinf*, cxeattvd b) 
EaiiiientArtms 

The design of the work t* to provide • Conseciiiiie Historj i f Pafeatine, Drum iht 
tittle of Awum to that ol tb« Anal t^estiucucm of Jenmalem under Ittu* It alw 
fumiahe** 10 immediate aaaouatsoo with the event* reairdeth * Topofmpliioa 
Deamtpttoii of the Land 

“ pAi.iej.Ttti«** fumwhe* a coot e wno m neotie new of the two Iciagdofli*^ ferae 
and Judah and sapplic* a Conoccted Karra'ive to up the interval which ocain 
hetween the day* of Stca and ihoaa of Herod ti ai«o contiouet Om 
beyond the accounts mimmI m the Aata of the Apowle* tUi ihcMe drmdfni day* mm 
when Jerusalemr alter a wore iwmarlmble for its her* or« than any other m 
tuoonC waadowatjpddea of her enexMesi and tier heaotifttl houae aHafuniod hy fire. 


Publitktd by. Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 



t« 


Nm B(wks and New Editiau. 


3l^nl>0Oiitt JttbcniU llrtsentation Dokmea. 

IfVll mmf C^imnd mml PUim HluttmHmtt drmm hy fh§ mmi mmS muk i 
Ant*i$,^ri»itd im iAt Imi ttmmimtaiui handtmHdh hmmdt rmdtrmi 
Udtm rtdUyg»9dmnd iMtfvmtfy PMvimn; 


|f. Ad, ptAUi ; st.» dodb, p»t\j eckimtrcd ; fuDy coloiiftd, eXeiih, jt* Ad 

Tbd Otoild't Own AltmuEL^n Victmt and Vem, of Favonrite Stories 

i»}ikh «U OMy nheana. §63 Enfravingt by the Brotbets Baliieu 

|r, Ad,t boerdf, plain : sf«i cloth, half coloured i ye. tfd, tuny ebbured. 

TlkO ObUd*s Famous Fioturo Boole. Plenty to Laugh at, and Plenty 

to Loam, Upvarde of $00 Hetures, and many pretty liulo Vertca and Storioa 


Price 5t., doth. Coloured Picturea. 

The Ohildron's Heture Gallery. A Serlet of 80 beantifol Engrayinjgs 
arom Paintings by emtuenl Artists, adapted for the Young, with short Dtacripttva 
LeUerpress, suttra to the capacity of Children, under each Picture. 


Price 5#., doth. Coloured Picturea 

Tha Holiday Ftoture Book, with Pretty Verses and Meny Rhymes^ 
cleverly and comtcally Illustrated with large Picturea in Cobun oy Eoitifxo 
SvAiia, and many other charming Eiigravioga ( 


Price $»*, doth. 

Ths Pretty Coloured Picture. Book, containing a Series of Pretty 

Chared Pteturea to please Good LitUe Folka 


Price 3f . Ad, pidn doth t partly coloured, si . ; fully coloured, yt. Ad 
The Pretty Page Sorap-Booki wUh Pictures and Rhymes^ to amuse 
Liule PeotOe at eU sorts of Times. 


Cdoured, price yr. 

The Book of Animali. By Harrison Witr. 

•«* tiUn^Uumt U tiaH Umi Afr. IFt^tAamd U in Mt Amk $9 imm tikti U 
i$nit$dMkt inUmtmg, nnd wtU dpmt. 

Price ga, doth, Cdoured Picturee. 

The Ohlld^s Pictorial Museum of Birds, Beasts, tad nshei. 

BMuttfuily lUuatrated with Large Pbutiet, printed in Coburs by koruvsn Evans. 


S/., boards, plain ; portly eobuiod doth, sa.; lully ceboted, ya Ad 
The collides Own Book of Sosiptiife Ptotures. Scwids Isom tlw 
Old TestaeMeti ______ 


,,.UfcMrJi,|Ui:,Ht1reolem^S«.; MIy . e l w w a, y. 
vs* OtklM^ Om Book of 8<stpta» Blotiini. Socm, Son a* 

llimr Temuneat. 


Pt^Bskedty Wanit Leek, and Tffm 



Niew amt Ntw Editiom, 


*9 


8if«iisty bounds ft. 

Wld Anlmtli ftlut their Bomee. L«m Coleeied IQiiiiveileiiei 

«UbX>eiciiptmUtti>f>r«si. ^ ^ 


0 Uiiifom wiUi tine ti}m% Col«fii«4 ll!ttilrtj|lon4 ; €!oth» js. 

]>omeeUo ioiimele end their Heldta« 


Boftrlt. half clodi» Si; : doth, coloitM* fl» 

Fepe*! IPretiT Oilt Book for ell Good Little Bon KDd Olthe 

Earidied wiih numerous clever Eufmvliifi* 


Price ft.* clotK Coloured PktuNi. 

Little Police* Beeutp Fiotum, with opwards of too Colotiied end 

ether Illwttrmtiooa. 


Price tr. boerds : y. tleth : IndetUructible, mouatcA S** 

Avmt Fenziy'e Pret^ Piotture Book. With llluttredoni printed In 

Cdeurk 


Price M. boards ; y, <Wif ^ do^ ; iodestroctSble, atowrted, ft. 

Aunt Fanny*s Kturterp Talei end Khjrmee. With lllastnUlone 

|wuit^ in Colauri. 

TwK Bsst Book or CAMit. OoUt» full gBt side end edi«i» y* 

The Boy*e Bendy Book of Oemes, Sports, Pestimes, end Anitse* 

menu; being e Complere BncrdopiiMUa of Boyish fUcreativt Purauftsof every 
Description, end forming e Guide to the Employment of every tdnirw Hotuv 
The whole divided loio Seperete Tteettses, end lUustreted wtih Uundifdi Si 
Bfigravinis. 

Poet Ivo, extn doth, fUH gilt side, bade, nnd edges, |f. 

The Boy*s Own Book of Keturel History. With numerous llhif* 

trssiotts by WitxutM Haivky mad others, and bUteen Coloured l Uu st ru i o st, 


Tbidc post ivo, extra doth gilt, mid gilt edgttb 9& 

The Boy^e Own See Stories : Being the Adventures erf e SeSor in 
the Navy, die Meiehani Service, and on s wbaliniCraife. Narmtcd by Ifimidf, 
Kumetouatlltissrationa, 


doth gUt, extra, $r« 

The Sodk of Breye Old BeBeds. With Colottied IQuitfelloiiii 


Cbfbidt,«etrii»|r* 

Ifnyv fn Lediltf to Leemins. With Cofoeted lH a d m i ot iei 


doibgBl, extra. If. 

BoniilhrflioLltllsOiieeelBi^^ CobutediuidoAdrlllisti^^ 


if Ward, £act, and Tjfbr^ 

. M ^ ,1 
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New Beaks und New EdiHans. 


I 


Kow Ready, cloth gilt aad gOt edges, price 5^. \ 

Tm& CHILD'S BOOK OF FBBKOH AND 11N0LX8H* With 

' Oae Huadted and Fifty Itlostrations. j 

Cloth extra, ss, \ \ 

Nursery Songs and Ballads. Uniform with “Harry's Ladder.*^ S j 

Coloured Cuts and numerous other lUustratlona, j 


Cloth extra, 55. 

Nursery Tales and Siorles. Uniform with “Songs for the Little 

Ones.’* 8 Coloured Cuts and numerous other Illustrations. 


Extra cloth, gilt edges, sjr. « 

Our Nursery Story Book. 280 Illustrations by the leading Artists ; 

of the Day. Engraved by Daliiel Brothers. [ 

Cloth gilt, 5x. 

Half*Houm s^th the Bible ; or, Scripture Scenes and Characters : 

described in a simple and attractive form, suitable for Young People ; beautifully I 
and profasely illustrated with Engravings. . 


Cloth gilt, 51, I 

Nursery Rhymes, Old and New. A Collection of all the most ; 
Favourite Nursery Rhymes, Jingles, and Stories; also many new ones now : 
printed for die hrst time. Numerous Illustrations. ^ 

t Cloth gilt, sr. 

Little Mary’s Nursery Story Book. Comprising Primer, Si>elling 
Book. Reading Book. First and Second Books of Poetry, Eugilsh Htatory, 
Scripture Demoni, Babes in the Wood. Numerous Illustrations. * 

Cloth gilt, extra, hr. each. 

The Ohild’s Fopular Fairy Tales. Sixteen Coloured Illustrations. 
The Child's Own Book of Country Pleasures. Sixteen Colottied 

and uumerous otlicr Illustrations. 

I Cloth gilt, extra, js. 6 d. j 

: Good Old Stories. Eight Coloured and numerous other XUustratiofis. ! 


Cloth gilt, extra, jx Scf. 

i Old Nurs^ Tales and Famous BOstoriea. Eight Coloured and 

mimerous otW lUustiatuMis, 


Extra doth, Sr. 

Our Faroiuite Fairy Teles: eonriiitiiig of “Tom ThmnV* ^*The 

three Beam,** **Ali Baba,** ** Robin Hood,^ ** Skeping “Pina ta 

Booto,**** Red lUdiiigHiMMi,**** Jock the Ota«t Kdler/* ^Ctad^k** Beauty 
and the Be««t,**^*C^y Two S&mo,** Aloddm,** » Jock ted Ui« BettaSkBE.^ 

%* tMd Take fe Sk 


Pt^tlitkei^ Ward, t6id 
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Cheit{>er EtiUkm* doth, 3 *, . 

Jounieyi Tlmmgh London ; or. Byways of th« Mcxiera Babyloit By 

James OaEEKwooo. Dcw^Ung in a mow intemtlns maa»«r the Author* 
vaiiou* :‘-~Tbe Night Coin!^*Hf>a«e, the Dof Show, HoundliidtCtilb I 

M[arket. »ir4 Market* the Hospital Gate, and many other Scene* of Poverty and ' 
Bepravity. _ _ ___ 

Cloth plaui, 3 #. (idt 

The TraeHiitory of ft Little ^^Aznoffin. By IamksGrernwood, 

Author of ** A Night in a Workhouae,” «* Ueaonptive illuiiritioii* by Pnif* ! 
Goth gilt, %t. 6tt 

OhBd'ft (The) Own Book of Piotiurei, Tftiei, end Poetry. 

Numemu* Ptciure*. ^ 

Goth gilt, a*. 6»f. | 

Pftvourite Htursery Rhymet for Hwmary Fftrooriiai. Full of j 

Funny PiOutc*. \ 

Cloth gtU, »r. A/. I 

Kerry Rhymee end Storiei for Merry Little Leftmeri. Wtih | 

numerouf Laughable Pictures I 


Goth gilt, as. A/. 

Little Fftony'e Nurftery Picture Book. Numerous lllastratlons. 


Gufh gilt, as. (id. 

Hew Oomloftl Kureery Rhyxnee end Funny Storiee to Hiike 

little Children Laugh. 

Outh gilt, as. (id, 

Fftmoue Fftiry Tftlee. By AtrsEO Crowquiu.. Nttmerous 

lUustiadoii*. 

Cloth giU, %s, (kd. 

Pretty Little Leeione for Pretty Xdttle Children, niustratcd with 

«$o Pretty Pktures. 


Ooth gilt, as (t 

taiy Tftlei end Pte«eftnt Storiee *ar our Toung SVIende. Em« 

belUahed with upward* of aoo Eugrwruiga, 


Oofh g^t, %s.(td, I 

Rihle Skdioheft from the <m and Hew Tee edepied for ^ 

Jiivenita Ucadinf. Whh msmmtm IliuMiuiioaa. 

Ootii|^t,«r. 6*t 

Sftorod Beftdteg te Toung OhIkiseaDi. Selected from tlw Old 

Taatameet, WsmmmmmWdtgmydogk 


PtAUduify ^oad^Lodk^tmdTfist, 
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iSeeton’s I|tttn 0 r 0 tt 0 lB 00 k 0 . 

Prio# One Shilling Eaoh, 


Thtre it but little cull to latui the men who have written the boolti cataloged 
below* They have done good Work*~work that needs no bush ; and mankind is 
under obligations to them for a large mtin 4 otal of enjoyment. It will be a long day 
before we, in England, forget the names of Thomas Hood, Albert Smith, Reach, 
and the Mayhews and from America we hail, as exponents of genuine and special 
humour, Artemus Ward, J. K. Eowelt, Bret H arte, and Charles Dudley Warner, 
all of whose writings will be found included in the following list,— a various and «n* 
tertaining cdmpany of genial jesters and merry penmen. 


T. Bret Harta ; Ptwms and Prose. 

а. Artanua Ward ; His Book. 

3. RUdlta. Illustrated. 

4. Burlttguea Illustrated. 

5. ChanuUa. Illustrated. 

б. Iha Biglow Bapera. J. R. I^weuL. I 

y foema. J. G. Saxr. j 

A ^oeXmar'alaatBook* { 

9. Bonnubial Mlaa. Douomtv. { 

10. Itodol Xea and Xoddl Women. ; 

MavtiKW. I 

ts. Tho fUrt, and Bvening Bartiea. I 

AtnKRT Smith. ! 

ts. The Oont, and Binok-«p Boopla. 1 
At.aaAT Smith. , 

13. Tim BaUot-<Hrk and thaXdlerupon 

Town. Ai.aaaT Smith. 

14. Bwbng and XinooBiM. Angus 

RgACK. 


15, Heart! and Tramps. By Hahhav; 
andOhangeforaBhiulftf. May* 

HKW. 

t6. Pualoy; or. My Summer in a 
Garden. CMAatBS Duoley Wah* 
KKR. 

ly Baok-Iof Stadias, CHASLas D. 
WAaNER. 

18. Sandy Bar. Bakt Hart^ 
ty Tb« Boariof Camp. Brrt 
Hartr. 

ao. HoathanOhiaM. Baer H arte. 

90 . Wit andHsmoar. Thomas Hoon. 

93. Whims, Thomas Hoop. 

94. Sdditias. Thoma.s Mooo. 

ts. The Xaaaeeata Abroad. By Mark 
Twaik. 

»d. Tbt Haw Pilgftai*a Brafraaa. By 

Mark Twair. 


Cheap issue, tn uniform style, crown Svo, fancy boarda 

CHARLES READE'8 NOVELS. 

I. Xt is Hans laa lata to Xttil ar. tbf. 
a. Xasd Cash, ta 6</. 

8. Bag WsftiiftoA. ts. 

4. ChHilisAslinatona. as. 

5. B t MIft fltwt u. te. 

t. j0nm»xmt,UnmiSSm^ m.W. 


*. tva M»y. By C. Kkaub tad Dion 

Boucicault. a#. 6df. 

y XhaOtototoraadtlMXiasstlL 
Sim SawM write XmvaXavmr did 


adnfidtr. aadliito 

as. 




) 

f 

! 


P$m»td h Wani, lotk, and 2 >&rj 
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illtt 0 trattb Ssf, 6b. IprtBenltttion DolnmtjL 

SuiMt/^r J!*onmit d* SfJM Fritrt, mid k^mi»I^mtMd/dr VmmB 
SstM Vdimm UmMiifmiif /Umsimkd, miUdrmUd~dJ^^iJI* «Mf 

k mdi^mt fy fdtmd no Mtnk dikik, gdi Mk, muifddg*** 

Prio« 8«. 6 ( 11 . Moh* 

t. Th^ Wondm of tb« World, in Barih, Sea, tad Sky. At 

Reltxttd ky Uicctt John. 

t. Fifty OeMrated Ifea : Their Lira Aod THalsi and the Deedt 

lluit MmIi} tbi^A fkinouA. 

3. Ft^^^^breto^Women : Their Virtues and Failings^ and the 

4, The life and Surprlalng Advenittrea of Koblnaon Cmeoe* 
5* Tbe Biatory of Saadford and Hertoa. too Enipravinga 

6. A Bof*a Xdfe Aboard Ship, as Told by fiims^ FuU of 

Zteriog Deeds. 

7. Life in a Whaler ; or, Peiils and Adventures in Tropical Seat, 

8. Great layeatora : The Sources of their Usefulness, and the He* 

sttlOof th«tr Ees»rU. 

9. Honiebold Storiea Collected by the Brothers Gams, 

to. Hanreli of Nature ; or, OatUnes of Creation. 400 Engravinipb 
ti. Fraiiaga at Home; or, *nte Juvenile Budget OpctM^ looriciursi, 
l», Ae Bof§ Book of laduatrial Xafonnatioa. 3^5 Engtavings, 

13. Fern Leaves ftom Faaay'a Portfolio. Find and Second Serte 

14. Buayaa’i Pilgrim's Progr^a* 100 Engravings. 

ss* Famoua Boys sad How they Became Famooi Ilea, 

Id The Triumphs of Peraeveraaoe aad Haterprlse, 
t;. Boy's Book of Travel aad Adveatme. 

18. Hdgar’t Crusades and Crusaders. 

tp. Fiaay Fern's New Stories for Children. 

ao. CUSkthorpe ; or, Progress of Character. By Hasiist Powst, 
as. Lesaoai at Homs. 

as. The Zioag Holidays ; or, Learning Without Lesfoas. It. A. FohA, 

03. The Four Homes. GaarAEia. 

04. Boaei and Thonui « or. Five Tales of the Start in Life. 

as* BoOk of cadldiea's Hymaa aad Btiymes. By the Dang^bter 

eC a Oatsyauui. 

SA The CartiMis ; or, Couatiy Pleasures, By £. A. K, 

a7, TlmStory of Bitbert Lovell} or, llaadscmlswlio Haadsome 
Dsea By Rev. F. W. B. Bmmmm 

jA Blaaelm mvsikwid; or, Hie l^nsbtM of Youth, By A, B, W, 
m FoiMay Fsaaehsfar Ttwir lira and thsirWoika BySieEev, 

^ Wiu4AaWttauii,lf.A 


JMSiiodfy Wardt Lodt, mad 
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33. Sorlittdre Stories d! Bible Narratives. ByRev.F.CAtDER,M.A. 
33. Coiioeltisa of Anlinai Life. By George Kearusy. 'With . 
I lUuunhtkont by F. W. Kkyl. 

' 34, Kature*B Oifta Made Bervioeable by Art and Industry for 

» Mankind** Daily \J*t. By OitoKCK Dodo. Illustrated by W. Harvky. 

j 35. 7 be Seasems and tbetr Beauties: or, Flowers, Birds, and 
Insect* of the Month*. By H, G. Adams. 

' 36. Mamma’s Stories for her Idttle Ones. Ori^nal Stories for 

I Boy* and Girl*. 

‘ 37. The Path on Earth to the Gate of Heaven. 

39. Stories of Courage and Principle. By Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. 
43. Story of a Peasant ByMM. Ercemann-Chateiam. Twovols. 

in Gne. 

50. I*ve Been Thinking ; or, Tlie Secret of Success. By A. S. Roe. 

52. Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair. 

53. The Heart Triumphant; or, How Could He Help IS? By ! 

Author of ** Tve Been Thinking. ” ' 

54. The Young Marooners. A Book for Hoys. By F. R. Gouldino. 

55. The Eni^ish Governess : A Tale of Real Life. By Author of 

“The School Girl in France.” 

56. Freston Tower, By Author of “Margaret Catchpole." 

57. The £6 Note : An Autobiography. By Autlmr of “Naomi." 

58. The Wide, Wide World. By Miss Wktherkll. 

59. To Love and to be Loved. By Author of “ Tve BecnThinkUig.” 

60. tXnole Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. Stowe. 

6t. Self-Saorlhoe ; or, The Chancellor’s Chaplain. By Rev.ERSKiKB 
Nkai.k, M.A. 

ба, The Lamplighter. By Miss Camming. 

63. The Journey of Life. By Catherine Sinclair, | 

64. The School Girl tn France. By Miss McCrindell. i 

бб. The Young Islanders. By Jeffreys Tayler. j 

68* The Mothers of Scripture ; or, Maternal Influence on Sons. ^ 1 

Dr. Kowiht Pmup. ! 

69. Maternal Counsels to a Daughter. By Mrs. Pullan. 

7a The Battle for Truth ; or, Emma de Lissau, 

71. Good did Stories. Coloured liiustraiions. 

72. Old Nursery Tales and Famous Histories* Coloured IBui- 

trfttioaft. 

73. Orange Blossoms. A Book for all who have woiu, are wearini^ 

or «re likely to wear them. By T. S. Astku*, 

74. The Merchant's Clerk ; or. Principle or No Prmeiute. A Book 

forYoussMcn, By the Rev. C ». TaYUta, jM>A. 

75. The Christian Martyrs ; or, The Coaverta of Carthage. By Mrs. 

Wses, Author of “ Kaomi,” kc. With Eight luIHwge lUnstrattoii*, 

76. ' JUlamerk ; A Tale of the Holy land. By Mrs. WSBSi AuUmr of 

•• The Ottiftiaii Miirtm*’ •'Kaomir Ac. 

77. Mary Bunyan; m. The Dreamer's Blind Daughter. By S. K. 

Foan. With lUkunatiotta. 

PttMishei^ Ward^Lo^md TyUr. 
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THE LILY SERIES. 

IS e^rh ; ntc.^ly h^nnti/iS*' Pi tsfutij, *9. hi. ami st. 

\ 

^ Thr <lc 5 if;n of ihh Kcv Scr'u*^ is to nolKK*ks ej«cet*t are jpecttUttrly 
; adAt>ted Uy their tone, pure taste* .t«d iluootiijj^h ptindple la be rcaa by thaxt 
: perivons younjg; anti oKJ, >iv ho Wk upon book » ti{>o» their fmndn'-only uorlhy 
to he rci ctved into the Family Circle for their r<kxI jutd eact'Mcni eharactent. * 

So many volume* now ^^vue from the pre»s low in tone and lax in morality that it ? 
i* e«(.H;ualiy incumbent on ail who would avoid the taint of liuch hurtful matter to | 
.select carefutly (he books they would ihemMilve* reail <>r inttmluce (u their hmine* j 
, hold*. In view of thhdestjsn, no authoi wha»e name noC a i;«ar»nte.e of the leal i 
worth and purity of his or her W'ork, or wht*se Ikx V has not been i»tlhjecttd A ri(|(d i 
. examinutiou* will be admitted into*' I' hr Ltt.v StKRifss/' I 

; I 

! I. it. Suntmer in Leslie OeldthwaUe'a Life, by tht Author of '* Faith flariney’jt ; 
t tbrlhood,” “ I hr (iaywutihys.' k'C. i 

a. The Oayw«>rthy* : A of Tarend# niid Thntisi. lly the Author of Faith I 
< Mrincy'ji t ijj'lhk'‘f'ih * . 

‘ ■}. Faith Qnriney’a OirUioiiid. IIv th.* Auth *r of “ The fiaywtMthys/* fit'; 

4. The QaUta Ajar; or. Ottr loved Onea in Bonoon. liy KtUAfixiK Sti 

5, li^e Women, lly the Author '.‘f ** C mvI Wives, “ ’* Something to Ihi/' Ac. 
o. OoM Wivo* hi the Authof of “Little Womcu,“ Ac. 

7. Aioao Ity Makiion; Ham aki., Awilvnrof “ The Hidden Fath,*^l^i. 

h. Too Boon Thuikinf fly the Author of “ Looking Kound/' Ac. i 

<}. XdnXfty. Dy Makv LAi^(.r><;i, 

10. The LnaiplighUr, Ity Miss t ; 

! f, iteppiitf Bttnrcnivird. Ily the Aulluvr nf “ Aunt J»»e\ Heio.“ 

12, Oipey Breyntoa. Hy the Author of'* The Cates Ajat." 

ly. Amt JAM*n Boro, lly the Author of ** .Sfejipiog ljl«avcnwa»d,'’ 

; 14, Tho Wide, Wide World By Mi*x \ 

15, BttMehy. By the Author of “The Wide, W» 4 e World.'* , 

i(r. Ltfokinf Bound. T.y th* Autl «r of *' I've Been lldukmg.** 
ty Fehrioe t 4 Btorj of To>Bny. 
tH. OurViUtme: Tnloe. By Miss 
< The Winter Fir*. By Kosk P^uThH. 

m Th* FUnrer «f tho Fnnily. By the Auihcu <«r “ Stepping Heavenwanl 
tf. Mwney BBddoa** Work, fly cb« Author of “ The fintes Afftr,” 
xa. Fnthni** Strong'* Onllnf*. By the Author of “ The finywmrthye/' 
tomethliif to Ifo. By the Author of “ Little Women." Ac, 

24, BtrtruAe** Trinl; or, light ffni «f Barkne**. By Many Jnr'rRnto. 

IS- ^ BUddm Fn^ By the Aiitkiw of “ Afom/* 
i od. Ifnel* Tint'* Ihihfak. By Mre,HAnjttrr Bnneunn Srtswtt. 

: *7* Fimtid* nad Samp Sto^* By the A»nW of “ Litil* Women.’* “Oood 
Wivtsh'* &c. '* 

[ *«. Th* 0 * 1 *. By a Fnxior'a Wife, 

i op. Th# Wmmf lUiU; tr^ Hm Omuiloy Sbfnte*^* Itle. By H, Tk^hia. 

; pa. Whnt Saw ^^4 Hy Svmah Coriun^is. | 

I* PubUskidky W»d,Uek,andTfkr. ! 
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Jtt»t ready, fcap. 410, cloth, bevelled boards, fj^iltedi^es, ror. 

AKTIQtrU 3 POINT AND HONITON DACE. 

ContatmnjK Hain and Explicit Insttuctionsfor Making, Transferring, aiu) Cleaning 
Lacet of every description, with alxiut One }|undrcd Illustrations, Outlines, and 
Pricking* of the Principal Point Stitches and Honiton Sprig*. By Mrs. Trkaiwin. 


Price 1«, encli. 

-Alabiimc ®ottbitttb’fl ^ItcblctDorh JBoohs. 

Tatiino Patterns. Patterv*, oJ' MoN«Kii«.\M3, 

EMRftOllll'.RV pATrrttSS. &c 

CkocHKT Pattrkks. Ot irt kp. Pattkknm. 

KnITTINX ANU NKTTTNt. PaTTPUNs. PotVT I.ACU IbK>K. 

P0I.O.VAISK Lai K ;StL.KWOf<3U), 

Pattkrns ol-’ Gt’irt'im i/Akt. larger Sire, price w. 


Price Sixpence eat.h. 

MADAME GOUBAUD’9 

NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTION BOOK. 

Bilki.is WoOi. iNSTki CTitivs. 18 IlUiUratiMK. 

KMBRfiimtKY I.N'HTKrcTtoNH. 65 lUu^tralion*. 

C«<»cnin' iNVtRU’TtoN* 34 IlUistralion*. 

/vr and IVirnjj' Ladin <it Hamt, 

BEETONS LETTER WRITERS. 

JrsT Rema’. 

, BeetoB't Oomplate Detter Writer for Ledies and Gentlemen. 

Beeton'a Complete Detter Wiiter (Dady*s), (k/. 

Bettcm'e Complete Better Writer (Gentleman's), 6 <f. 

BEETON’S BOOKS FOR ALL TIME. 

IfamoIaT'a Z«mri, Historical ami Critical, ir. 

PMishti by lVard»Lo^, a$td Tyler. 
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8. O. BEETON’S 

EROKMANN-OHATRIAN’S LIBRAEY. 


IFra/Jidrt (irict is, auk: dtfik^ gili $s. 6d,; and tidk/Zaint »s, &tf. 


* Either in the young who are learning history, to the old who dewre 
i to piin lessons /rom cx|)cricnce, or lo the more feminine minds w»ho ' 
delight in stories of entrancing interest, full of charming details of the 
1 purest love and affection, ami evidencing patriotic devotion only ending : 
’ with life itself, lo all gtxHl hearts ami rchned intelligences, the exquiMte 
' Volumes of MM. ERCKMANN-CHAi kiAN appeal in tones of whole* 


some and invigorating effect. 

! I. Madume Tb&rdse. 
j The Oonecript. 
j 3. The Oreat InvaBlon *, gg 
I lifter Lelpsig. 

I 4. The Blookade; or. The Siege 
^ of Phalebourg. 

1 $. The Story of a Pewaat. 

I Part I. 

' 6. The Story of a Featont. 

Tart n. 

! 7. Waterloo. \ 

i 8. The Ulastrioni Bootor j 
MaU&eiui. I 


9. Popular Tales and Ho* | 
tnances. « i 

to. Friend Frlta. j 

ti. The Aleaolan Sohooi- j 
matter. | 

12. The Poliah Jew. j 

13. Year One of the Ropuhlio. 

*79.v ! 

14. CiUaen Buonaparte. 1794 | 

1815. 

15. Peace. 

16. ^War, 


It rt aetdIeiM to cnlarg* on th-o ihn wkill. the |>owcr, the simpUetty. nnd 

die geoum* tH«t the work# of th« auidMU’K. . , . Every 

one erli^ h»s reed the tiooks — 9i,nd he or die who hm mi »s much to he fdtiid^-ls 
ietitUttrwiih iJwsechamaermicH,*''-^^ Tun**, 


Tbe work* of MVt Ercknuna-ChtttUn % wonderfully 

tmvneift. « • . lliey take us, heart and soul, into the nttdef id ifie French {wepte, 
asid show »i what they really are, and not what they are «« often fitisely 
as be*iyr.*'--'/^r«!M, 


i II M. Erckmann Chatrno** tale* are known ihimtgltout the wortd ae eotae of 
' tlw iMCtnaihoK narfiitives ever 




PtldiuAedfy Wgrd, Lock, tmd Tjhr. 
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WARP, tOCK, & TYPER’S 

®itc Shilling fot Chilbrcn. 

Thftf t$ 0 W and SHatvtllotnfy ehenfs and haufi/nUy Odattred Ttty Bf^k$ 
iho snAeristrity and adpanfagfi of hainn^ all the nceni mikentims and im- 
fratimpmU hrauf^kt la bmtr u/nm thdr prodwtMn. It will ba a matter of wonder 
and atUuishfrtmi that tuck a ve*y t^ejnrnor series ef Backs can be offered io the 
public itf so small « price as One Shtiitnj; t\nh, 

f . Boneitio Animftls. , ‘*'1 9 , little Bed Bidisg-Hoed. New 


s, idlome fluid Ifitsld Animale. 

*11. Bttrtery Seng* flind BelUde. 

^ Kareery Talee lund Stortee. 
h, Fepuiar Rhymea and Bretty Btortei*, 
•7, iidventurea witn Animali, 

It. The Picture Boinnarn Craane, 

♦9. The Chii<'roT/« Houaahold Pete. 

♦10. The Chilt rjin’s Picture Alphabet 
ji. The liittW* Puany Cats. 

•i?. The Naughtv Puppies. 

*ij. A BO of /ininuiB ai>d Birdfl, 

*t4. A BC of Pretty Uountry Scenes, 
•n- The Nur»e?y Picture (iall* ry. and 
iHvu iVuiicCoKiur Ihwh 
*ii<. K^ter Mouse'a Supper Parts'. 
Slunvin^i Ikhv when iHiss !>; Avr -v 
the Mi(,c will Play. With 
Ainu*.u»i; l lhi^traiion^ execute I 
hy Kr'Mihciiii in hix bt'-l style. 

•17. Amuauig Baaea. A Srt of Tu/zlc 
Plctuu;**. IkuuuUil llhtstr.'xiuMix 
ill OibiiuH by I.ei^shton Hrodvu.x, 


*in. little Bed Biding-Boed. New 
Pictures. 

*19. little AlBred’a Viait to WembwelVe 
Mcnaj^erie ; .showing the Mena* 
gcric, with other large Pictures of 
various Animals. 

so. The Little Chntterbox. Designs 
by Frtilich. Eight E^ngravings in 
C*tlours. 

ux. Master Tom'a Tranafonsation, 

lK>t^»s by Krdlich. Sixteen Kn« 
graxingx in Ct>iours, 
c> 2 . Master C(e»ar. Designs by FroUch. 
1 »vclvc Engravings in Colours. 

M. Master Beeter'a Adventure. I)e> 

^ ‘‘igns by Fitilich. Eight Enyav* 
liig-. in Colours, 

54. Puaa in Boots 

35. The Biaoontented Boy i or, rhe 
Story of Simon Simple. 


in CobuuH by Leighton Hroilvu.v '• 36. Mamma's Heir Pit>tnre Alphabet 

I'hose marked • arc mountetl on strong cloth, as. each. 

This unfifiilli'h'd SVr/Vj of ‘I'oy /ii\tks contains ev/uisi/e Coloured Pictures 
which wUl atone commend them to every Heutehoifl, The subjects will please 
yi^ery child ^ and the v atiely shown /v the titles is .mffeient forervery taste. 


Ucctoirs 6oob-Aiin Series. 

#■ 

Cloth gilt, price ts : red edges. 11 tnj; gilt edges, licvclletl boards, as. 

The Original Cngar Poems for Children, By the Tavlor 

Family, M. E. U., and others. 

The Basket of Flowers ; or, Piety and Truth Triumphant* 
3Blleii*8 Idot By the Author of *• Tiny ** and Trolty’s Book**^ 
Trotty’s Book, By the Author of **The Gates Ajar.” 

Bennons on the Walk By John Tillotson. 

Ocidy md Ooldy't Prieiios, By Mary Denskl* 

The One Thing Heedful ; or. Ethers Peark. 

1 Don’t Know How. By the Author of ** The Gales Ajar,” 
Bepings and Boingi of Children* By the Rev* J. R Smith* 

Other Volumes of equal merit and auimhle mtiral tone in prepfluatimi. 


PnhUshedby Ward, heckf. and Tyler. 
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Jlunt JaitttB’s Series sf Sbepennu ^oij woc8«. 

Or, Mouiucd on Strong Cloth, ^ricc u. 


r. The Two 

3. The Cttimiitf 7 ftx« 

3. The Boye and the Giant 

4. Biek Belittle and the Xdle Sparrow. 

5. Alphabet of Animala 

6 . Atmi Tanny^i ABO. 

7. CoekEeldii. 

8 . Vurtery Talee and ^inglea 

9. Anat Fanny’e Mnreery Ehytnee. 
zo. Baughty Ohiokene. 

II. Fimeh and Ittdy. 
t 7 i Old Mother Hubbard. 


13. The Book of Aaijaale. 

14. Three little Kitteaa. 

1$. Book of Birde. 

Krw Vote «»}>. 

little Miea ToiUe'e Traeele. With 
FftMr Knt:taving« in t'otonrs, 

17. little XUe Totti«*« Chimney Co^er 
Wiih Kuuf hngravingi 

in Ciilottr'. 

t$. little Bite Tottie and her friepda. 

With !'■' ur Eognivings in Ci4om‘e 


WARD, LOt.K, AM) TVi.LK'S 

inbcstriuHbIc iJoohs for Chitbren. 

0 Price Cii , Printed on &frt>ni; Cloth, cK|*fc>'»ily 

Con>i^ttng «f Anma>ing and liii-tmcti'c h»r tJilhlreu, j*mru«cly 

llhistrai#**! hy cmiriciH Arti^t'^. 

I. Urge Print ABC. I Urge lett'^r ABC, 

One Shilling eathi O>iourcd. 

I. laey Spelling. j ^ Kuiiory Bhymee 

3. Etty Boadtttg, I 4- Khymee end Picturce. 


Pn'f ? *m/. 

PICTtTRS ABC (Wwnl, I.ork, ami T>lcr'*,\ hVap. 8vo, nirh numeroui lliuftra- 
tiont, WrApjw in Colour ‘i. 


Aunt Atable’s Series of prettij JlIaB JOoofes. 

IMititt Colt>»ret! •p/. 

I. the AB G Bo^ < 3. Beath and BorftI of Ooeh EohStt. 

a. A B C Ohjeeie, | 4, ChilTe Ptotare look of Anlmala. 


V Now Ready, s Hew Piie«l«, awf. 

VBZ OBSHXSB aSJtDEH. A Large Sheet, PrinUKt in Coltturt. 

Published hy Ward, Leek, and Tykr. 
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New Books and New Editions. 


3§aB^n S«rw 0 at iHaiwtald. 


Now mdy» handsome cloth, tUs.; half bound calf, adr.; full calf, JC^ tu* 6i/., an 
entirely New and Revised Edition. 

HAYPN’S DIOTIONAEY OF DATES. RelaUng to all Ages. 

and Nations; for Universal Reference. Fourteenth Edition, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged by Benjamin Vincent, Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain ; containing the History of the World to August, 
1873. 


New Volume of the Haydn Series, price i8jf. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF POPULAR MEDIOINB AND 

HYGIENH ; Comprising all possible Self-Aids in Accidents and Disease ; 
being a Companion for the Traveller, Emigrant, and Clergyman, at well as 
for the Heads of Families and Insiituliuns. Edited by Epwin LANKBS'ntE, 
M,D., F.R.S,, Coroner for Central Middlesex. Assisted by distinguished 
Members of tltc Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 

ei 


In thick demy 8vo, strong covers, price i8r., cloth, I 

HAYDN'S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF BIOGRAPHY. From 
the Creation to the Present Time. For the V s« of the Sutesman, the Historian, 
and the Jountalist. Containing the Chief F.venu in the Lives of Enuneni 
Persons of all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated : preceded by the Hiogiaphies and Genealogies of the Chief Royal 
Houses of the World. Edited by J. Bertranp Pavne, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., 
F.R.ti.S. i 


III thick demy 8vo. strong covers, price i8r. \ 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE. ComprUmg As- f 
tronomy. Chemistry, Dynamics, Electricity. Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydro- 
statics, Ught, Magnetism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatjcs, Sound, and 
Statics. IVeceded by an F.ssay an the History of the Physical Scienoes. 
Edited by G. FAKRifR Rodwkm,, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 


In thick demy Svo, strong covers^ price i&t. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE aBZBXJA For the vie of 
all Readers and Students of the Holy Scriptuxta of the Old and New T«atn» 
meats, and of the Books of the Apocryj^tia. Edited by dm Rev. CMAiitss 
KhooTKut, M.A. 


PukluAed fy Ward^Loek, and TyUr. 
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New Bwks emd New EdituHM. 

Publiationa. 


Cloth, gUt edges. Eight lUttstraiions^ $t* 6 tl : Ivery Etuuneh 6 ti,i TettK^besheU, 
^s, 6 d, ; Morocco, ?jf. 6 d. ; Morocco cjttra, ro#. 6 rf. : Tree calf, lox. 


MOZON’S POPmum posts. Edited by William Michael ! 

Ro&sktti. The Press md the Pttldtc, siikc in Grtiit Driuim and lier Colonies mid 
to the United States, unite in their testimony lu (he imm en»e superiority of Messrs^ 1 
Moxon'f Popular Poets over any other Miiiikr Collections published by any other ; 
House. Their possessioit of the Copywright Works of Coleridge, Hood, Keau, , 
Shelley, Wordsworth, and other great National Poets, places this Scries shove 


rivalry, 

t, Rvaov. 

а, IX»N<iKfil.t,OW. 

,p WoKUSWOR t «. 

V ScoTr, 

SHtttLKV. 

б. Mookx. 

7. Hoon. 

8. Ksats. 

C(>i.rk(U(;k. 

lo. Burns. 

0 TUH'EK'S PkuVKRIUA!, 
pMJUlSOl'MV. 

The Four Scries Complete for the 
hrMtimc, t vol, with Portrait. 


i 

la. Mll/ION. I 

13. CaMI'IUSIX. ' 

14. Poi'K, [/w Mif Ptrti, ' 

15. Lvwvkh, 

10, A Srurci'ion or Humoriius 

POKMS. 

ty A Sklua; nort or AMititfCAN 

POHSIS, 

» 8 . Mrs. HiiwARS's Poumjii, 
ly. ‘Fmomhom. 

«<>. A .SKi.KcJ Km or MivcKt- 

i-ANKOUS } 

i hi (At prm, : 


i 

^ MOXOK'S I*lBIUkRY POETS, 'I he complete and coniinumg me* i 
cess of **Maxou'> Poets,” in the fK)|iiular Three>-a»d'Six{)cnny Series, lias induced j 
the House to publish a Lh'Rary KtuTioN of *’ MozonV Pticu/* price Five Shillingi 
fi^ volume. HaiKUontciy printed mi gcN^d paper, cither half Roxburgh or cloth, | 
gilt edges. The Entire Hcncs of the Popular Poet* is now tncludcil in ihhi iieue* 

5 

i 


Just ready, in Crown fvo, half Eos burgh, 10#. < 5 */. | 

OOMTABATIVB ESTIMATE OF MODEEN EKOLISH 

i POETS. By J. UBS RV, Al. A , Barrister ai Uw. 

! ** Under the title of * A Conipamttve Estimate of Modem English Poet*,* M«Mn, 

Moxon have fiublished an elaiKifate and cleverly written treaitse by Mr. Jilevwy, 
llie Author commences with the Lake poets-" Wordsworth, Coleridge, and lllouihey j 
tiiea the tteucal scJiool, as represented by Oidord. Rogem, CamiTbesIb Walter 
Savage lamdor; and, fomtwuxn thi% the romanttc school— Byron, hcott, and Moewf. 

I Neat ccMnaa the Akitandrine pocU"»Sielley and Keats ; the art schoid, with Temtty, 
too as its sole representative i and (he Androtbeist school which the npihior 
I ovoples the name of Swinburne. An analysts of the writimm of the poets of tha 
1 aghctions-^Motttipnwiery and Longfellow; and ttie poets of the reathnk •dhnnl-" 
i Oahhr nnd Beowiutig^'^ngs in a eliMe a rohsine in whigh vtudents nl modem 
f poetry will nnd mach In interest and imtnict ihfiB.^-*/,r«db Mifvmy* 

•Published hy Ward, Loek, and Tykr. 
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E. MOXON. SON, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

*Ccttnij0Ott-J3orc StricB of illufitratcb iSoofeo. 

Wuh on Steel from Drawinjfs by OifRTA\ e In doth gilt* 

gilt edgiR 

The Idylls of the Kmg. 1 hirty seven Engravings. In 
one nuigntficent foho vt lame jys 6d 
Blaine. Nme Engravings. I’oho, srx. 

Bold Nme Engravings Fo!io» 21 f 
Vivien. Nine I ngravuigs Toho, its 
Guinevere. NmcLngrivmgs I^oho, 2i.f. 

* 4 * V’lViEN an I Gt i\hVBRK bound in i vol , 4 i.r 

THE HOOD-DOHE 

THOMAS HOOD. Illu^raled by (,i ma\f DorA With Nme 

I ngra\ on Site l, from Origin il Prawingv t> (tUsrA\B DorS, and many 
Wooduil lllustririous fuhi;, cloth i^th, gilt edj;cK iiir 

jwtt rcad>y tl«» New and <bily Compleie Fdition, ui Ten Vola, croan Svo, 

(IttUgilt. IMlOt s t ’ 

The Ooinplete Worhs of Thomas Hood, m Ten Volumes, con- 
uming all the y^tum^s of ibi-s PupuUr Auihor (“Hoods Oen, Tirst and 
* Second brtittk, Hoodr Comic and Sekk i s Forms included, vith all the 
Original JHualr iliotis by tuuiasii snk hm < ll, Kt 

*** 1 his EdiUvn couuiin* aU > tjie Memorials «f Iiiomah Hocm Eiittcd by his 
Sun cud Hai CtNTFK 


Thomas Hood. Uluk’^tsuil b) BiRKvr Icisur. Inst Sends 

With EngrACings, itts \uy ifn, 4J1& 

Thomas Hood Again IlUisti-ated by Birkrt I osrrR Containing 
Tvt»e»t> two UrawtogR by Uirkft (osirii, engraved on bird by WauAM 
Muler, of Edinburgh targe 4 to. sUth gdt, gilt edgiw* 2U {uroufft* India, 
mourned, 4ajr 


i 


la fobo, doth gdt, gth edge* Engravings, tts , proofa, ^ar 

Keala^s Toetlo Bomauoe, Bodymion. llludrated by E. 

Fotarim. A ft A Six mngnieoeiu on Sted, by F joobaRT. Oom 

Famnngi by K J Ftiv NTfii. 


atuong Oir great Chrleimaa booha, it Vtda fair to heep tia fdace a* htt* 
moM thr fourth fSate u to <me racfiect the htint It m the inoft perfect 

reamaiiOft c^dvable of the completed form of ail eoaifikicmeef, end bigh pe»> 
leiiSon of all tweetneae aeen m E«»dyii»if>tt*» dream * If litr Foyater were 


raamiof*^-^&#a 


PuiHsktd Iry JVsird, Lock, mid Tyber^ • 


, AMU M, Tmerm, «r«> *r. jMR* vrmtu •.c 














